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THE 


GOVERNESS 


A  BEPERTOBT  OF 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


"  Wliiltt  there  are  pointy  upon  wUch  tlie  minority  of  good  Teachers  agree,  and  othen 
apOB  wlu^  thej  can  agree  to  differ,  there  are,  unhappilyi  points  which  cannot  be 
adrerted  to  without  occasioning  dissentient  feelings  of  an  unpleasant  natore. 

" '  Seligion  should  extinguish  strife. 
And  make  a  halm  of  human  life ; 

But  friends  who  chance  to  diner 
On  points  which  Qod  has  lefb  at  large. 
How  freelT  will  they  meet  and  charge  ! 
No  combatants  are  stiffer.' 

"  We  feel  coBTinoed  that  BdMeaium  to  be  real  must  be  rdHgiims,  but  we  wish  it  to  be 
dearly  understood  that '  Tbi  QoTnuiiSB'  will  be  nnsectarian."—  Proqwcftis,  1864. 


1865. 


LONDON ! 

PITBUSHBD,  FOS  THK  PR0PBIET0B8,  BT 

DAKTON  &  CO.,  68,  HOLBORN  HILL. 


PREFACE. 


Stkakob  88  the  Btatement  may  appear,  there  were,  twelve  months 
since,  many  of  our  warmest  supporters  who  doubted  whether— not- 
withstanding our  oflTer  to  supply  original  subscribers  with  our  perio- 
dical at  half  price^Mre  should  be  enabled  to  conduct  it  successfully 
through  even  one  year,  on  indep^ident  and  Christian  yet  unsec- 
tarian  principles.  Old  Father  Time,  who  solves  so  many  problems, 
has  proved  that  the  labours  of  many  of  the  excellent  of  the  earth 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  are  daily  losing 
ground.     One  very  great  proof  of  this  is,  that  "  The  Governess^' 

has  been  supported  by  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church — by  Anglicans  and  Evangelicals,  by  Boman  Catho- 
lia^  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Friends — 
ia  short,  by  r^resentatives  of  every  Christian  denomination  in 
England,  and  this  without  any  compromise  of  principle, 

''Thb  Governess''  was  the  first — and  for  twelve  months  it  has 
been  the  €mly^  periodical  on  the  subject  of  Female  Education,  and  so 
great  has  been  the  interest  awakened  through  its  instrumentality, 
that  full  one-third  of  the  subscribers  are  gentlemen,  the  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  educationists,  and  fathers  of  fiunilies.  From  these, 
as  well  as  from  our  fair  friends,  we  have  received  so  many  valuable 
suggestions,  that  we  have,  even  during  the  past  year,  desisted  from 
pursuing  several  subjects  which  appeared  distasteful  or  injudicious 
to  those  whose  interest  in  our  success  was  undoubted.  But,  more 
than  this,  we  have  determined  on  such  a  course  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  will,  we  believe,  prove  gratifying  to  our  educational  friends 
generally. 


IV  PREFACE. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  announce  that  many,  who 
firom  conscientious  motives  refused  co-operation  with  us  at  the 
commencement  of  our  career,  have  kindly  promised  their  support 
and  recommendation  on  conditions  to^which  we  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  complying.  We  shall  thus  gain  an  accession  of  influ- 
ence which,  in  all  prohability,  no  opposition  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand. 

The  peculiarity  of  circumstances  under  which  "  The  Governess'^ 
has  successfully  gone  through  the  first  year  of  its  existence  is  suffi- 
cient apology  for  much  that  would  otherwise  be  unsatisfactory.  It 
has  advocated  right  and  fearlessly  denounced  ivrong  impartially — ^it 
has  not  set  itself  in  opposition  to  any  other  educational  periodical ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  conductors  of  its  contemporaries  have  invariably 
manifested  a  kindly  feeling  towards  it,  as  an  auxiliary  rather  than 
an  antagonist.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent :  all  who  subscribe 
to  other  educational  periodicals  can  conscientiously  subscribe  to 
''The  Governess,'^  whilst  very  many  who  subscribe  to  "The 
Governess  '^  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe  to  any  one  of  the 
other  educational  magazines — excellent  as  several  of  them  are. 

Assured  by  past  success,  and  encouraged  by  many  promises  with 
reference  to  the  future,  we  shall  use  our  best  endeavours  to  make 
"The  Governess  and  Educational  Review"  a  consistent — though 
superior — successor  to  "  The  Governess,  a  Repertory  of  Female 
Education." 

London, 

December  1st,  1855. 


THE    GOYERl^ESa 


HEMAIiE  EDUCATION  AND  FEMALE  EDUCATORS. 

Ov  introdncmg  the  first  Number  of  The  Governess^  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  take  for  granted  that^  on  the  subject  of  Education  in 
general,  we  need  say  but  little ;  we  should  be  fighting  a  phantom 
only,  were  we  to  devote  our  pages  to  the  advocacy  of  claims  which 
aieall  but  imiveisally  admitted,  and  from  which  few,  or  none,  of  our 
readers  demur.  The  expediency,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity,  of 
Popular  Education  is  now  recognised,  either  avowedly  or  tacitly, 
by  all  classes  and  by  every  community  in  the  dvilised  world. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  alarmists  who  profess  to  believe  that  Popu- 
lar Education  is  progressing  with  strides  too  mighty  and  too  rapid 
— that  its  pretensions  are  treacherous,  and  favourable  to  revolu- 
tionary principles — that  it  is  fostering  a  subtle,  lurking,  moral  anar- 
chism—or that,  at  least,  it  is  ten^ng  to  notions  of  sodal  equality 
aod  independence  that  are  inimical  to,  and  incompatible  with,  such 
a  constitution  of  society  as  is  indispensable  for  the  security  of  its 
peace,  its  prosperity,  and  its  permanence.  Happily  such  forebod- 
ings are  becoming  more  and  more  unfashionable;  the  film  of  pre- 
judice and  the  cloud  of  intolerance  are  becoming  more  and  more 
attenuated ;  and  the  question  no  longer  is — ^*  Shall  we  educate  ?  ^' 
nor  "  Whom  shall  we  educate?''  but  '^ How  shall  we  educate?'' 
Systems,  phases,  and  modifications  of  systems,  and  conglomerations 
of  systems,  are  severally  brought  forward  and  recommended  with  a 
zeal  so  earnest,  and  an  eloquence  so  powerful,  that  one  who  could 
wiihout  predilectiotn  or  bias  listen  attentively  to  all  that  could  be 
said  of  each  method  or  system  in  a  given  time,  would  have  an 
uncommon  mind  if  he  could  at  once  decide  in  favour  of  any  one  of 
th^m  in  preference  to  the  others.    It  is  not  our  wish  to  advocate 
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any  particular  system^  but  in  every  possible  way  to  countenance 
and  promulgate  sound  educational  Principles. 

That  the  subject  of  Female  Education  has  not  yet  received  that 
general  and  serious  attention  which  its  importance  demands  cannot 
be  denied;  the  fetct  is^  its  claims,  although  not  overlooked,  are  not 
recognised  by  the  public,  or  by  educationists  generally,  as  of  para-- 
mount  importance ;  and  we  believe  that  until  they  are  so  recognised, 
all  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  philanthropists  to  improve  the  moral, 
social,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  country  by  education,  will 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  futile.  Under  this  impression  we  shall 
use  our  best  endeavours  to  render  The  Gk)VBBNEss  a  medium 
through  which  the  friends  of  Education  in  general,  and  of  Female 
Education  in  particular,  may  communicate  their  ideas,  and  stimulate 
one  another  in  the  good  cause.  Let  the  public  mind  once  be  tho» 
roughly  convinced  that  the  public  good  depends  very  greatly  on 
Female  Education,  and  it  will  not  rest  until  a  reformation  be 
effected. 

The  work  of  Education  belongs  peculiarly  to  woman.  Gon 
has  endowed  her  with  faculties  admirably  adapted  to  it.  Man 
may  be  the  better  teacher,  the  better  instructor,  but  woman  is  the 
better  educator.  "Who  can  deny  it?  Can  the  metaphysician? 
Assuredly  he  cannot:  ask  him,  ''What  is  education ?''  he  will 
tell  you  it  is  the  drawing  out, — the  development  of  the  human 
faculties — ^the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  fiaculties  with  which  man 
is  endowed  by  the  Creator.  Now,  is  it  on  the  male  or  on  the  female 
that  the  work  of  developing  a  child's  ffiMSulties  chiefly  devolves  ? 
Why,  unquestionably,  it  is  the  female ;  it  is  the  mother,  who,  with 
a  tender  solicitude  and  a  keen  perception,  watches  with  throbbing 
breast  and  beating  heart  to 

"  Catch  from  its  eye  the  earliest  rty 
OfinteUectaiafire." 

It  is  she  who  gives  the  first  idea  to  the  vacant  mind ;  it  is  she 
who  (it  may  be),  before  the  child  can,  unaided,  take  his  first  step — 
it  is  she  who  has  formed  the  character  of  the  man.  Who  knows 
whether  it  be  not  so  ?  Then  who  can  estimate  the  moral  influence, 
for  good  or  «vil,  which  a  mother  has  over  cliildhood  and  youth? 
Ah!  a  father  may  instruct,  he  may  give  ''line  upon  Une''  and 
"  precept  upon  precept ;''  he  may  exhort,  he  may  threaten,  he  may 
control,  he  may  awe ; — ^it  is  the  mother  who  educates.    We  do  not 
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say  that  a  father  cannot  nor  does  not  educate  his  child ;  we  do  not 
say  ihat  a  man  cannot  be  an  educator,  or  that  he  cannot  be  an 
excellent  and  most  efficient  educator.  Man  may  become  an  edu- 
cator,  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  first  become  an  educationist. 
Woman,  without  ever  becoming  an  educationist,  or  eyen  without 
leceiTing  the  benefit  of  elementary  school  instruction,  must,  unless 
she  Hye  in  solitude,  become  an  educator. 

One  T)f  the  principal  elements  requisite  to  form  an  educator  is 
moral  influence  with  those  to  be  educated.  Woman  has  not  only  a 
strong  moral  influence,  but  she  has  also  peculiar  and  highly  fJBLvour- 
able  opportunities  for  exercising  it. 

Maternity  may  increase  and  refine  the  educating  power,  but  it 
does  not  bestow  it.  The  power  ia  inherent  in  woman.  The  igno- 
rant nursery-maid  is  an  educator;  her  look,  and  tone,  and  gesture 
are  aids  to  the  development  of  faculties  perhaps  of  the  highest 
order.  Let  not  the  fond  parent  who  trusts  her  little  boy  to  the 
temporary  care  of  a  servant  maid,  fancy  that  the  girl  is  '^  only 
getting  turn  ready  for  school.^'  The  girl  is  educating  him  morally, 
mentally,  and  physically ;  the  cold  water  which  trickles  from  his 
head  down  lus  healthy  chubby  limbs,  would  provoke  him  to  try 
the  strength  of  his  lungs,  to  the  no  small  disquietude  of  the  house, 
were  it  not  that  Betty  is  amusing  him  by  "  such  a  pretty  story 
about  a  great  big  black  giant  eating  little  boys  and  girls  as  if  they 
were  herrings."  Scarcely  a  sentence  does  she  utter  but  she  exer- 
cises  or  developes  some  moral  or  mental  faculty  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  only  to  counteract  the  good  which  the  morning  ablution 
might  do  as  regards  physical  development,  but  also  to  do  a  positive 
injury.  Now,  had  the  girl  been  properly  educated  and  instructed, 
her  influence  with  the  child  would  not  have  been  less — possibly  it 
might  have  been  greater — and,  O  how  different  would  the  result 
have  been ! 

The  prepress  of  civilisation  has  always  been  marked  by  the* 
advancement  of  woman  in  social  gradation;  hence,  in  Christianity, 
which  alone  is  the  basis  of  civilisation  in  the  highest  sense,  there  is 
an  importance  and  a  status  given  to  females  which  no  other  system 
ever  allowed.  To  use  the  words  of  an  elegant  modem  writer, 
'^Christianity  fireed  woman,  because  it  opened  to  her  the  long- 
closed  world  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Sublime  and  speculative 
theories,  hitherto  confined  to  the  few,  became — ^when  once  they 
were  quickened  by  faith — things  for  which  thousands  were  eager  to 
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die.  Simple  womeii  meditated  in  their  komea  on  questions  which 
had  long  troubled  philoaqphers  in  the  groves  of  Academia.  They 
knew  this  well;  thejr  felt  that  firmn  her  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
the  Master,  listening  to  the  divine  teaehing,  down  to  the  pocn^st 
slave  who  heard  the  tidings  of  spiritual  liberty,  they  had  all  become 
daughters  of  a  great  and  immortal  fiaith.  Of  that  faith  they  were 
the  earliest  adherents^  disci^es,  and  martyrs.  Women  followed 
Jesus,  entertained  the  wandering  Apostles,  worshipped  in  the 
catacmnbs,  or  died  in  the  arena.^' 

If  we  look  to  secondary  causes,  how  materially  has  Christian  civi- 
lisation progressed  through  female  influence  and  by  female  exertion! 
In  our  own  land,  how  much  has  been  done  for  reUgion's  glorious 
cause  by  females,  from  Queen  Bertha,  in  the  year  597,  to  our  be- 
loved Queen  Victoria,  in  the  year  1855  1  Tmn  weto  any  periodof 
history  and  we  shall  find  that  rardy,  indeed,  is  it  marked  by  an 
important  event  with  which  woman  was  not  connected.  It  was 
a  conviction  of  the  potency  of  female  influence  that  prompted  tiie 
celebrated  Thomas  Sheridan  to  suggest  establishing,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  a  national  system  of  female  educatiim.  He 
justly  observed :  ''  Women  govern  us ;  let  us  try  to  render  them 
perfect :  the  moie  they  are  enlightened,  so  much  the  more  so  shall 
we  be.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  nund  of  woman  d^tends  the 
wisdom  of  man.  It  is  by  woman  that  nature  writes  on  the  heart 
of  man/'  No  one  will  deny  that  female  influence  is  the  most  potent 
of  earthly  influences;  and  well  has  it  been  observed,  that  ''the 
thoughts  which  occupy  the  woman  at  home  are  carried  into  public 
assemblies  by  the  man/' 

The  Bible,  that  "  Book  of  books,''  which  none  but  fools  despise, 
bears  evidence  in  the  strongest  and  most  irrefragable  manner,  in 
support  of  what  we  advance  with  r^ard  to  female  influence.  It 
tells  us  that  he  who  was  not  bom  of  woman,  but  was  made  perfect 
after  the  image  of  the  Holy  One,  his  Creator,  partook,'  through 
woman's  influence,  of 

"The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
TTith  kfis  of  Eden." 

It  tells  how  female  influence  elicited  the  moral  weakness  of 
Manoah's  mighty  son ;  how  he,  whose  physical  prowess  could  with- 
stand, and  could  destroy,  a  thousand  stalwart  warriors,  yielded  to, — 
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until  his  own  destmcticm  was  occasioned  by,  the  enticement  of  a 
womaiu    The  history  of  Samflon  prorea  woman's  streagth. 

The  Bikie  tdls  how  the  man  after  Gtod^s  own  heart,  the  pious 
Datid,  whose  Talonr  was  as  c(»spicaous  as  his  magnanimity,  en- 
amoored  of  a  woman's  charms,  debased  himself  to  the  dark  deeds 
of  a  cowardly  murderer;  and  how  the  man  whose  wisdom,  un- 
pieoedented,  shall  nerer  (aooording  to  the  changeless  decree  of 
wisdom's  God),  be  equalled,  proyed  no  security  against  female  influ- 
ence;— ^how  Solomon,  the  profound  worshipper  of  "  the  only  wise 
God,''  was  led,  by  women  who  foolishly  bowed  the  knee  to  senseless 
idols,  to  forget  even  the  beginning  of  wisdom — the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
We  see  the  purpose  of  the  patriarchal  Isaac  thwarted  by  woman,— 
the  mandate  of  the  Egyptian  tyrant  disregarded  by  woman, — 
women  the  instruments  of  presarving  from  prematiu*e  destruction 
Israd's  great  lawgiver  and  leader, — Deborah's  influenee  instru- 
mental in  seeuring  her  country's  freedom, — the  warlike  Sisera 
inveigled  to  lus  destruction  by  the  guile  of  Jael,  and  the  beautiful 
Esther  the  meaxis  of  averting  the  contemplated  aunihilation  of 
ber  people.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  instances  of  female 
influence  recorded  in  ladLj  writ. 

Heathen  mythology  everywhere  recognises  the  power  of  female 
influence.  Hcmier  and  Yii^  tuned  their  immortal  lays  to  themes 
conmiemorative  of  the  direful  ten  years'  conflict  occasioned  by  the 
charms  of  Helen;  the  history  of  every  age  is  replete  with  proofs 
of  femaLe  influence,  and  yet  how  remarkable  it  is  that  nothing 
worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  has  been  dona  to  promote 
feokale  education*  I 

We  need  not  search  the  chronicles  of  antiquity  for  proofs  of  the 
tmth  of  our  assertions.  Look  we  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
educadon  in  England.  Mcmkish  legends  and  historical  records  tell 
lis  of  British  females  renowned  for  mental  acquirement.  We  read 
of  a  St.  Hilda,  who,  ''from  her  convent  decided  on  state  matters, 
and  shared  in  the  coundls  of  kings ;"  of  Osburgha,  who  prompted 
her  8(m — ^the  great  Alfred — to  the  pursuit  of  literature;  of  the 
learned,  piousf,  and  charitable  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  mother 
of  tiie  Gcdleges  of  Cambridge ;  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who,  according 
to  Fuller,  possessed  "  the  innocency  of  childhood,  the  beauty  of 
youth,  the  soUdity  of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age,  and  all  at 
eighteen — ^the  birth  of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk,  the  life  of 
a  saint"    We  read  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Mildred  Burleigh,  and 
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numerous  other  noble  ladies  remarkable  for  tbe  extent  and  solidity 
of  tbeir  learnings  but  we  read  of  no  endeavours  to  extend  the  advan- 
tages of  education  more  generally  to  females.  There  has  ever  been  a 
wide  difference  between  the  machinery  (so  to  i^eak)  of fsmale  edu- 
cation from  that  of  males^  even  in  this  country,  where  popular  edu- 
cational progress  has  been  slower  than  in  other  nations^  the  era  of 
whose  civilisation  has  been  nearly  synchronical  with  it.  Our  noble 
universities  and  our  numerous  endowed  grammar  schools  have 
been  available  for  the  male  youth  of  our  country;  but  what 
provision  was  there  until  very  recently  for  female  education,  ex- 
cept that  made  by  individual  enterprise — or  rather,  individual  ne- 
cessity ? 

If  public  i)olicy  in  our  own  day  were  not,  in  many  instances, 
as  anomalous  as  it  is,  we  should,  perhaps,  wonder  whj,  when  in  the 
time  of  Henry  YIII.  the  religious  houses  were  suppressed,  there 
were  no  female  schools  established  in  the  place  of  nunneries,  as  well 
as  male  schools  in  the  place  of  monasteries.  Collegians  and  school- 
boys have  for  ages  had  an  incentive  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
work  of  tuition — there  were  endowments,  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  there  was  at  least  a  possibility  of  their  attaining.  It  was  not 
so  with  regard  to  girls ;  the  result  was  as  might  be  expected — ^few 
females  were  desirous  of  acquiring  knowledge  with  a  view  to  im- 
parting it. 

We  repeat  that  necessity,  rather  than  choice,  has  occasioned  the 
setting  up  of  many  a  ''  Ladies'  Establishment.'^  How  many,  who 
now  with  ceaseless  anxiety  conduct  a  9eminary,  were  nurtured  in 
the  lap  of  plenty,  and  were  led  to  believe  that  Hkej  should  never 
have  to  labour  from  mom  till  sunset  in  order  to  *'  keep  up  appear- 
ances''  or  to  pay  the  baker  and  the  butcher !  How  many  a  fond 
parent  who  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  give  his  darling  an 
education  that  ''might  be  useful  to  her  in  after  life;"  yet  who 
shared  with  the  mother,  and  fostered  in  the  child,  the  hope  that 
''something  might  turn  up''  to  save  her  from  "the  drudgery  of  a 
school ;"  has  lived  to  see  her  earning  a  precarious  living  by  a  pro- 
fession detested -by  her,  and  by  accomplishments  which  had  con- 
tributed to  make  the  home  of  her  youth  and  of  happier  days  a  little 
earthly  paradise !  How  few,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  many 
thousands  of  lady  professors  and  teachers  of  the  present  day  were 
trained  not  only  to  teach  but  also  to  love  their  work,  and  to  edu^ 
cate !    And  what  is  the  result  ?     Let  the  aspect  of  modem  society, 
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and  of  woman  as  she  stands  therein^  surronnded  with  its  various 
idationships,  declare.  Well  may  a  writer  on  the  subject  of  female 
education  aak, ''  Has  woman  yet  been  trainM  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  fulfil  the  ▼arions  relationships  with  which  the  peculiarity  of  her 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  organisation  brings  her  in  contact;  or, 
in  other  words,  is  she,  by  the  common  legerdemain  process  of 
modem  education,  ever  educated  for  a  wife  or  a  mother  ?  Is  she 
educated  so  as  to  become  the  companion  or  assistant  of  the  husband, 
the  father,  or  the  brother;  or  trained  that  she  may  train  her  chil- 
dren judiciously  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  their  guide  and  exam- 
ple? Is  there  a  process,  among  all  the  processes  of  boarding-school 
education,  calculated  to  arouse  her  sympathies  to  right  motives, 
and  to  direct  them  to  right  objects?  Is  she  ever  taught  that  the 
true  rights  of  her  sex  consist  not  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  usurp  the 
power  which  nature  denies  her,  but  in  a  cheerful  performance  of 
tlie  duties  devolving  upon  her,  which  render  her  powers  of  intellect 
aud  feeling  of  the  highest  value  to  society?  Is  she  ever  taught  to 
understand  her  own  weakness  ?  Is  she  ever  trained  in  those  severe 
exercises  of  the  heart  which  will  enable  her  to  keep  the  feelings  imder 
subjection  ?  Does  she  ever  enter  into  the  anatomy  of  her  mental 
snd  moral  constitution ;  or,  in  short,  is  she  ever  taught  that  com- 
prehensive self-knowledge  which  will  keep  her  ev6r  on  her  guard 
against  her  own  infirmities  of  sex,  temper,  and  judgment,  and  enable 
Her  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  any  situation  in  life  in  which  she  may  be 
placed?'' 

Seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  foregoing  inquiries  were 
penned,  and  we  rejoice  that,  with  reference  to  a  very  large  number 
of  ladies'  schools,  and  of  schools  for  elementary  female  educatiouj^ 
they  might  now  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  But  alas !  with 
reference  to  female  education  generally,  firom  that  of  the  mansion 
down  to  that  of  the  workhouse,  we  speak  in  mild  terms  when  we 
say  that  it  is  limited  in  extent,  meagre  in  quality,  and  inadequate 
to  the  future  necessities  of  the  rising  generation. 

The  superficial  education  given  to  the  vast  majority  of  girls 
whose  firiends,  although  not  wealthy,  axe  nevertheless  able  and 
willing  to  give  them  what  is  termed  a  good  education,  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention ;  it  is  one  of  every-day  com- 
ment, and  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  imprecedented 
cheapness  of  music,  and  the  advance  in  musical  taste,  the  attract- 

• 

iveness  of  modem  fancy  needlework,  &c.,  or  in  general  terms  to 
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the  spirit  and  circiimstanoeB  of  tiie  age,  we  do  not  nitcfp  to  inquire. 
Tkt  enl  eoitB.  It  ivere  gotliic  barbarism  to  deprecate  the  in* 
creased  and  ncaceasing  fiKalities  for  the  cidtiTatkm  of  niind«refin- 
ing  tastes  and  talents,  to  dqpiore  the  tad  tint  now,  in  nany  a 
cottage  home, 

*'  ThB  aeadle  pBes  its  bas^f  task. 
The  patteni  grow%  Hie  wflU-depioted  flower,   ': 
Wrought  patiently  into  tha  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom :  bads^^and  leaves,  and  sprigs 
Follow  the  nsmble  flnger  of  the  fidr ; 
A  wreath  that  caimot  fiide,  of  flowera^  tint  blow 
With  most  soeoess  when  all  beodes  decay." 

Can  it  be  doubted  that 

"  Tht  poet's  or  Ustonan's  page,  by  one 
Kade  Tocsft  far  the  omnsement  of  the  zest, 

•  •  •  • 

Beguiles  the  xught,  and  sets  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry  "  ? 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fi&ct,  that  whatever  may  be 
aHeged  by  way  of  apolc^  or  extenuation,  the  real  cause  of  defective 
edncation  lies  in  the  incapacity  of  the  educator.  €k)od  scholarship 
and  accomplislunents,  though  essential  to,  are  by  no  means  iuffi^ 
cieni  for,  the  training  of  the  young.  At  the  same  lime,  no  small 
amount  of  blame  rest&wiifh  the  parents  and  friends,  who  are  more 
dazzled  by  accomplishments  than  satisfied  with  substantial  and 
useful  acquirements. 

The  time  spent  by  young  ladies  in  the  school-room  is  occupied 
chiefly  in  the  acquisition  of  accompUshments.  Many  learn  them 
just  for  the  sake  of  learning  them,  and  will  not  in  after  years  turn 
them  to  any  account ;  others  will  make  pleasure  their  business,  and 
employ  their  accomplishments  accordingly;  others,  again,  will, 
eith^  from  choice  or  necrasity,  make  a  profession  of  their  ac- 
complishments; whilst  a  few,  not  having  occasion  to  employ 
their  talents  for  pecuniary  gain,  nor  inclination  to  misuse  them 
by  making  pleasure  a  business,  may  possibly  devote  tiiem,  no 
less  cheeifuBy  than  praisewortfiily,  to  making  home  and  Mends 
happy,  and  derive  pleasure  from  tiiem  from  the  feet  of  their  aflford- 
ing  gratification  to  others,  or  because  they  conduce  to  relaxation 
from  fheir  awn  occasional  mental  rigidity  or  anxiety,  and  effect- 
ively banifb  a  lassitude  to  which,  generally  speaking,  females  (espe- 
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daily  at  the  period  of  life  wlien  acoomplishments  are  most  agreeable) 
are  frequently  subject.  When  accomplishments  are  thus  employed, 
no  one  possessed  of  common  sense  would  regard  them  as  merely 
ornamental  acquisitions. 

In  osrAer,  then,  to  counteract  as  nauch  as  possiUe  the  evils  to 
wbidi  we  haye  briefly  alluded,  it  should  be  the  studious  aim  of  the 
female  edneator  to  render  the  ornamental  useful,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  the  useful  ornamental;  for,  be  it  remembered,  that 
in  schools  where  accomplishments  are  taught  to  perfection,  the 
nsefiil,  or  rather  the  absoluiely  necessary  branches  of  education 
are,  as  a  role,  taught  in  such  a  dry  uninteresting  manner  as  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  any  well  organised  national  school.  Murray, 
Magnall,  Goldsmith,  Guy,  and  Walkinghame,  are  names  abhorred 
by  school-girls,  and  no  wonder!  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
boarding-school  or  priyate-goyemess  education  of  young  ladies  is 
the  subject  of  so  much  animadversion  and  dissatisflEuctiQii* 

A  young  lady,  hskvixigfinislied  her  education,  enters  the  world,  or, 
we  should  say,  is  introduced  iid&  society.  She  is  jost  blooming  into 
womanhood;  her  mamiera  are  agreeable,  if  not  jEstfeinatiDg ;  she 
moyes  with  a  studied  graee,  and  ker  whole  deportment  is  according 
to  rule ;  she  has  bee&  taught  to  regard  a  breaeh  q£  etiquette ,  even 
in  trivial  mattcvs,  as  h^hly  eensuraUe,  if  not  poaitively  cryninal; 
and,  having  a  constant  dread  of  appearing  plebeian  in  any  particu- 
lar, she  becomes  gradually  reserved  in  conversation  and  frigid  in  man- 
ner. Her  Italian-angular  handwriting  may  be  beautifol,  her  diction 
unexceptionable,  her  voice  sweet  and  well  cultivated,  her  accent  in 
foreign  languages  accurate,  her  drawing  and  painting  artistic  and 
pleasing ;  her  fancy-work  may  be  feultless ;  she  may  dance  grace- 
fnlly,  play  brilliantly,  and  sing  exquisitely;  yet  her  education 
may  be  signally  defective ;  it  may  be  that  whilst  much  labour  has 
been  bestowed  upon  embellishing  the  casket,  the  gem  has  remained 
unpolished — ^that  the  heart  has  not  been  cultivated,  the  reasoning 
and  refleetive  powers  of  the  mind  have  not  been  exercised,  and  the 
development  of  the  noblest  and  tenderest  passions  of  humanity  is 
left  to  thenovdiat  or  to  the  tragedian  \ 


{To  he  continued.) 
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MOBAL    HONESTY. 

t 

BT  nS.  PVLLAM. 

"Ibis  IB,  I  Boppose,  a  benevolent  place  enough ;  all  yoor  great  miieraUe  towns  are." 
"  Benevolent^  but  not  jost :  very  willing  to  give  in  dmity ;  very  nnwilllng  to  pay  an 
honeit  price  for  honeet  labour.    Ko  one  woold  applaud  the  master  if  he  jpottf  those  poor 
wretches  of  his  enough  to  live  on :  whereas,  when  he  ffive$  £500  in  one  sabscription, 
the  air  i»  deafened  with  shouts." — ^Thb  Msltilles. 

Shall  I  offend  for  ever  some  of  my  young  friends  by  repeafcing  to  them 
a  caution  I  once  heard  an  excellent  old  lady  give  to  a  beloved  and  only 
daughter  ?  "  Above  all,  my  child,  be  always  honest ;  remember  that  to 
*  do  justice '  is  a  command  which  comes  before  that  other,  and  more 
favourite  one,  to  'love  mercy.'  " 

I  dare  say  my  countenance  showed  some  of  the  astopishment  I  felt 
at  hearing  the  mother  of  a  most  excellent  and  admirable  girl  cauKon 
her  to  *'  be  honest ;"  for  the  lady,  turning  to  me,  said : — 

''  Has  it  never  struck  you  that  there  is  much  less  moral  honesty  in 
the  world  than  we  are  apt  to  think  there  is  P — that  we  may  appear  very 
excellent  members  of  society,  and  even  have  the  reputation  &r  being 
charitable,  and  yet  indulge  constantly  in  acts  of  dishonesty  ?  There 
is  a  verse  in  the  Bible  which  I  have  often  pcmdered  over,  because  it 
presents  our  human  nature  under  an  aspect  so  revolting  that  very  few 
of  us  would  be  inclined  to  admit  it  to  be  a  true  one,  were  the  authority 
at  all  less  unquestionable.  It  is  this :  '  Bob  not  the  poor,  because  he 
is  poor.' " 

If  any  of  us  were  accused  of  such  a  crime,  committed  from  so  despi- 
cable a  motive,  we  should  indignantly  deny  its  truth  on  behalf  of  our 
whole  sex,  as  well  as  for  ourselves ;  "  to  rob  the  poor,  because  he  is 
poor,"  seems  an  outrage  on  humanity  of  which  no  professing  Christian 
could  possibly  be  guilt}'.  And  yet  we  know  that  there  must  be  in 
human  nature  a  tendency  to  commit  this  evil ;  else  wherefore  should 
Hs  who  knows  all  hearts  have  uttered  the  command,  and  even  enforced 
it  by  the  assurance  of  retribution  for  its  violation.  *'  Bob  not  the  poor, 
because  he  is  poor,  neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in  the  gate,  for  the 
Lord  trieth  thmr  cause." 

"  And  yet,"  I  replied,  "  I  hardly  see  in  what  way  we  rob,  or  even 
have  the  power  to  rob  the  poor." 

"  Perhaps  not.  But  if  we  examine  strictly  our  own  conduct,  and 
the  motives  which  have  actuated  it,  I  fear  very  few  of  us  will  be  able 
truly  to  declare  themselves  innocent  of  this  sin.  To  rob,  in  the  gross 
sense  of  the  word,  is  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  but  does  it  not 
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amount  to  the  Bsme  thing  if  we  withhold  what  is  justly  due — ^if  we  pay 
less  than  has  been  honestly  earned — ^if  we  avail  ourselves  of  any  mi^ht 
that  may  be  on  our  side  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  toiler, 
and  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Scripture^  '  grind  the  fiuses  of  the 
poor?"' 

JSach  a  view  of  the  case  startled  me  into  serious  reflection,  and  I 
came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  indeed  but  too  frequently 
guilty  of  what  I  must  term  Moral  Dishonesty.  There  is  hardly  one 
of  lis,  however  moderate  her  means,  who  has  not  occasion  to  employ 
the  services  of  others  yet  humbler  than  herself.  The  seamstress,  the 
laundress,  the.  domestic,  for  instance:  all  these  are  people  with  whose 
aaaiBtance  none  of  us  can  dispense.  Do  we  never  And  ourselves  calcu* 
latiog  on  their  submitting  to  take  something  less  than  a  fidr  price  for 
their  labours,  rather  thai^  lose  their  employment  ?  Do  we  never  recom- 
mend any  one,  in  something  like  these  words,  to  a  friend,  **  Oh,  she  is 
veiy  poorj  and  will  be  glad  to  take  almost  anything."  Is  not  this 
speech,  so  often  and  so  thoughtlesaly  uttered,  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  denounced  when  we  are  forbidden  to  **  rob  the  poor,  because 
he  is  poor." 

The  most  general  escuae  for  the  spirit  of  ehafiering  would  be  that 
our  means  are  limited,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  study  economy— an 
excuse  yeaaonable  enough  in  itself,  had  it  but  the  merit  of  being  valid. 
But  if  our  spirit  of  economy  be  excited  by  our  knowledge,  of  the  necea- 
aties  of  the  persons  to  be  employed,  and  our  feeling  that  their  fate  is 
in  some  measure  in  our  hands,  I  fear  that  our  plea  of  poverty  is  no  true 
one,  since  it  is  one  we  should  never  venture  to  advance  with  a  fashion- 
able marchande  des  modes»  or  indeed  with  any  one  whom  we  considered 
independent  of  our  patronage.    Is  not  this  something  like  ''  robbing 
the  poor  because  he  is  poor  ?  "    If  we  desire  to  make  a  purchaae  which 
is  beyond  our  means,  we  have  to  sacrifice  our  wishes  to  our  sense  of 
probity ;  but  if  we  wish  to  have  work  done,  and  cannot  afford  to  do  so 
at  a  ha  price,  we  endeavour  to  induce  the  poor  needlewoman  to  do  it 
for  a  sum  which  will  not  procure  her  the  barest  necessaries  of  life. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  do  a  part  ourselves,  and  pay  an  honest  price 
for  the  remainder^  or  to  dispense  with  some  unnecessary  luxuiy,  if  by 
that  means  we  can  benefit  our  fellow-creatures  ?  for  it  is  no  charity 
to  give  employment,  and  to  pay  for  that  labour  what  will  not  keep 
body  and  soul  together.     This  is  merely  self-indulgence,  not  bene- 
volence. 

Bat  it  may  be  objected,  everybody  tries  to  get  work  done  cheaply,  and 
it  28  optional  for  the  worker  to  decline  what  she  does  not  think  will 
paj  her  sufficiently.  The  first  of  these  excuses  does  not  deserve  con- 
sideration.    We  are  not  to  ''follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil,"  but  to 
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try  not  anLyonr  aetioDs  Imt  their  motiyeB  by  the  only  nnemng  teat  we 
poBsesa — ^by  the  revealed  will  of  Gk)d. 

The  other  ezeose,  however,  appears  bo  pkiuaible  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  laECvestigate  it.  Unftirtaxistefy,  m  this  overpeopled  island,  it  is 
anything  but  optional  with  a  worker  to  refuse  employment  if  the  remu- 
neration is  iBadequate.  The  theory  sounds  eztrmely  well,  but  fiicts 
oontradiet  it*  It  may  be  salSdy  assumed,  that  niuety-nine  out  oi  ^very 
hundred  of  the  poorer  dasses  are  oitirely  dependant  en  their  daily 
labour  for  their  daily  bread.  A  full  half  have  others,  near  and  dear 
enes,  to  maintain  as  well  as  themselves.  There  is  a  young  widow,  with 
children  to  JEeed  and  dolhe,  or  a  daughter  who  is  toilmg  to  give  a  sick 
father  food  and  medidna,  or  a  sister  labouring  for  the  orphan  child  of  a 
dead  rdativv.  We  hsre  only  to  plaee  ourselveB  in  thought  in  the 
position  ci  any  one  of  these,  snd  endeavour  to  realise  the  terrible  oon- 
aequences  of  beiii^  even  lor  a  few  days  without  employment,  to  feel 
that  sl»  has  indeed  little  power  to  decline  the  most  miserably  paid 
labour,  if  nothing  better  offers;  or  to  insist  on  more  liberal  remunera- 
tion, if  the  jufltiee  of  her  employer  does  not  lead  her  to  give  it.  No ; 
she  feels  that  she  must  take  what  is  offered,  or  starve ;  and  thus  our 
sel&h  nature  is  eonfiimed,  and  very  probably  we  even  fiuicy  ourselves 
extremely  benevolent  to  give  the  employment  at  all. 

But  while  discussing  money  matters,  we  must  not  forgek  another  way 
in  which  tiie  laws  of  moral  honesty  are  violated,  and  of  which 
the  results  are  frequently  not  less  calamitous,  I  mean  in  our  deat« 
ings  with  tradespeople.  We  are  all  lEmiiliar  with  Miss  Edgeworth's 
story  of  ^  The  Bun,"  and  have  perhaps  grieved  over  the  peril  to  which 
the  daughter  was  exposed,  and  the  undeserved  miBf<»rtunes  of  the 
parents,  arising  from  the  reddess  extravaganee  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
Pembroke.  But  has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  that  perhaps  we  may,  from 
sheer  thoughtlessness,  be  acting  as  guiltily,  and  causing  equal  misery  P 
The  system,  of  credit,  wUdi  is  granted  to  known  customers,  is  of  itself 
an  eaomMms  evil  in  the  conunercial  worid ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  half 
Idle  bankruptcies  thai  occur  are  caused  by  tiieimpossibiKty  of  obtammg 
the  biUs  <^custoB[iers ;  butunfortunotely  thisisiMyt  all.  Many  London 
houses  m  which  the  health  of  the  prindpal  is  utteriy  destroyed  by  over 
toil  and  over  anxiety,  might  be  flourishiz^  if  those  who  are  indebted  to 
it  would  bat  pay  their  aeeeunts.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  such 
firms  as  have  ahffge  country  eomiexion.  Too  many  ladies  ftncy  in  giving 
orders  they  give  all  that  is  necessary,  and  withdraw  their  custom  the 
aemeBt  their  account  is  presented.  A  lady  sends  an  order  te  a  London 
house ;  she  expresses  an  anxiety  that  it  should  be  executed  by  return 
of  post,  and  adds  perhaps  that  the  bill  shall  be  paid  immeSatdy  on  her 
knowing  tiie  amount.    To  the  honour  of  the  British  shopocracy,  the 
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desire  is  at  once  complied  with,  the  style  and  writing  of  the  note  show- 
ing thst  it  ifl  the  pnodaetion  of  a  gentlewcnnaii.  With  tius  gooda  the 
hOl  arrivesL  la  it  settled  at  <mce  P  Veiy  seldom.  "  The  amonnt  is  so 
smaO,  it  ia  acaieely  worth  while  to  draw  a  Fost-offiee  order.'*  ^  I  shall 
he  wmting  some  more  tinngs  in  a  few  weeks,  and  then  I  can  pay  for 
all  at  once.*'  '^  It  is  laiA  a  trifle,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  any  coose- 
qaenoe.  I  may  as  well  lea^e  it  till  I  go  to  town."  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  it  ia  not  honest  to  uae  that  which,  not  being  paid  fmr,  is  not  our 
own.  In  ite  next  place,  we  are  ineorring  a  part  of  a  responsibility 
whidi  Tery  few  would  desiie  if  they  conaidered  its  magnitnde.  We  are 
greatly  ineanveiiieneing  a  person  who  has  certainly  obliged  ns ;  for  we 
are  probably  one  only  of  a  number  who  are  acting  thia  dishonest  part ; 
and  although  two  or  three  pounds  may  be  of  little  oonaeqnence,  eren 
to  a  beginner,  yet  fifty  such  sums  mske  a  serious  amount.  Tou  are 
probably  destroying  the  credit  of  a  person  whom  you  would  rather 
desire  to  assist,  and  you  are  injuring  every  one  else  with  whom  he  may 
have  future  dealings ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  confidence  in 
the  good  faiiih  of  his  customers  will  eonlanue. 

Itianot  my  deaire  to  harrow  up  the  fedings  ofmyreadera,orleould 
give  from  my  own  knowledge  such  scenes  of  domeatic  misery,  of 
destroyed  health,  ruined  intellect,  sxticide,  and  death  from  this  <ae 
csose  alone,  as  would  prevent  every  one  of  them  from  ever  again  com- 
mittmg  ^sSa  species  of  moral  dishonesty.  I  could  show  the  sick  child, 
the  daiiing  of  its  par^its'  hearty  pining  to  death  fer  the  fresh  air  whidi 
they  cannot  g^ve  it  because  they  cannot  **  get  in  those  fittle  bilk."  I 
could  point  out  ihe  husband  who  in  the  prime  of  life  is  compiled  to 
leave  hia  young  wife  and  fSEonily  without  a  protector,  literally  worn  to 
the  grave  by  the  want  of  the  money  owing  to  him;  and  that  from  the 
very  people,  probably,  who,  if  he  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  their 
charitaHe  sympathies,  would  send  him  as  a  free  gift  fer  more  than  they 
now  neglect  to  pay.  I  could  perhaps  lift  up  the  curtain  from  before  a 
yet  darker  aeene,  when  a  woman,  young,  g^itle,  and  perhaps  delicately 
nurtured  as  any  of  yourselves,  is  the  victim  of  this  heartless  cruelty. 
But  I  will  now  leave  this  part  of  my  subject,  convinced  that  I  have  said 
enough  to  be  a  caution  to  all  who  have  fellen  into  these  errors  from 
heedlessness,  not  intention ;  and  that  it  is  the  head  rattier  fiian  the 
heart  which  ia  in  feult  in  tiie  majority  of  cases  I  have  long  been  eon- 
vmeed.  Your  position  may  be  humble,  and  your  preset  influence 
amaB,  or  iSiey  may  be  very  much  the  reverse;  at  all  events^  it  is  but 
leasoBaUe  to  auppose  that  increasing  years  wil  give  you  a  larger  sphere 
of  action  and  greaffeer  powers  fer  good  or  fer  evil ;  but  whatever  your 
^aoein  society,  you  have  doubtiess  1^  wish  to  do  good  in  it,  and  rely 
vpon  it,  in  paying  your  debts  promptly,  and  giving  a  firir  day's  wages 
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for  aa  honest  day's  woib,  jou  will  do  more  real  benefit  to  society  than 
you  could  effect  by  placing  yonr  name  on  the  subscription  lists  of  a 
dozen  charities,  if  in  doing  so  you  neglected  the  more  important  duty. 
Bemember,  too,  it  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  be  in  debt :  the  greatest 
lady  in  the  land,  who  as  woman,  wife,  and  mother,  is  not  less  admirable 
than  as  Queen,  sets  an  example  in  this  respect  that  it  would  be  happy 
indeed  if  all  her  subjects  imitated.  Never  will  her  name  be  associated 
with  aught  but  a  blessing  by  those  who  are  happy  enough  to  be  em* 
ployed  by  her.  At  fixed  and  short  intervals  all  her  Majesty's  accounts 
are  invariably  paid,  and  it  is  said  that  the  surest  mode  of  incurring  her 
displeasure  is  to  omit  sending  in  the  bill  at  the  proper  date.  What 
happy  auguiy  may  we  not  draw  of  the  character  of  our  Aiture  Sovereign 
from  the  example  he  has  before  him  of  virtues  which  have  not  always 
graced  a  throne  I 


There  is  a  beautiful  saying  of  the  andents, ''  De  mortuus  nil  nisi 
bonam  "  (Let  us  say  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead).  Pity  that  we  do 
not  adopt  the  motto  with  reference  to  those  living-dead,  the  absent. 
How  many  a  quarrel,  how  many  heart-burnings,  how  much  evil  would 
be  spared,  if  we  habituated  ourselves  to  speaking  no  evil  of  those  who 
are  not  present  to  vindicate  themselves !  It  is  truly  painful  to  witness 
the  spirit  of  detraction  which  frequently  pervades  the  conversation  of  a 
group  of  young  ladies.  What  slighting,  sneering  expressions  are  used 
regarding  the  persons,  minds,  and  tempers  of  their  absent  companions  I 
How  every  virtue  and  every  beauty  is  qualified  by  some  fatal  "  but," 
which  has  the  efiect  of  at  once  destroying  its  excellence !  The  mere 
tone  of  the  voice  is  often  sufficient  to  give  the  effect  of  an  innuendo  to 
words  which  in  themselves  are  harmless.  "  How  beautifully  Miss  S. 
plays!"  "Yes,  so  she  ought;  for  she  spends  half  her  time  at  the 
piano."  "  Did  you  see  the  exquisite  drawings  Miss  Y.  brought  firom 
school  last  holidays  ?"  ^  Yes ;  they  are  certainly  admirable.  I  wonder 
if  she  could  do  them  as  well  if  the  master  were  not  at  hor  elbow."  Is 
there  nothing  duhonest  in  such  speeches  ?  Is  there  no  stealing  away 
of  that  which  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  existence  itself— the  very 
life  of  life,  our  character?  Certainly,  though  it  is  a  crime  against 
Nature  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  it  is  not  so 
injurious  either  to  society  or  to  ourselves  as  it  is  thus  to  give  way  to 
the  propensity  for  slandering  the  living.  Nor  let  us  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  injure  others  only.  The  injury  we  do  ourselves  by  giving  way 
to  this  spirit  is  incalculable.  We  cannot  indulge  ourselves  in  such 
speeches  without  imbibing  the  spirit  of  the  bitterness  which  they  ex- 
press ;  for  although  people  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that 
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they  did  not  mean  what  the^  said,  it  is  dear  that  had  those  feelings 
Derer  existed  in  the. heart  they  conld  not  have  found  expression  on  the 
tongue.  Moreoyer»  there  is  so  much  self-esteem  mingled  with  all  our 
actions,  we  so  greatly  like  to  be  acknowledged  rights  and  so  little  wish 
to  be  pioTed  wrong  in  our  estimate  of  others,  that  having  once  expressed 
an  opinion  adyerse  to  the  character  of  anj  one,  we  almost  rejoice  in 
anything  which  may  justify  that  opinion :  we  feel  ourselves  bound,  in  a 
mamier,  to  maintain  our  own  cause,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
honesty ;  and  I  fear  that  if  we  had  any  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  our 
asaertion,  we  should  be  inclined  to  refrain  from  giving  it  the  same 
publicity  which  we  did  to  our  former. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  love  of  being  in  the  right,  which  is  a  part  of  our 
homannatare^  may  be  so  enlisted  on  the  side  of  evil  as  to  lead  us  into 
positive  crime.    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  it  a  rule  to  ourselves  to 
say  nothing  but  good  of  the  absent,  this  same  natural  feeling  will  lead 
US  to  seek  for  and  to  perceive  the  excellences  of  the  person  we  have  been 
defending ;  and  thus  we  shall  acquire  a  habit  of  seeing  the  bright  side 
of  a  friend's  character  instead  of  its  imperfections.    If,  indeed,  there  are 
great  errors  in  the  conduct  of  one  we  love,  and  we  cannot  be  blind  to 
tbem,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  justify  those  errors ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  equally  not  our  duly  to  bring  them  prominently  before  the  eyes  of 
<ytliere.    If  we  speak  of  &ults,  it  should  be  to  those  who  commit  them, 
piivatdy  and  lovingly,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  it  is  sincere  affec- 
tion which  leads  us  to  fulfil  a  painful  duty.    But  generally  speaking 
this  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  young,  who  cannot  be 
judges  of  the  motives  of  others,  of  their  position,  their  trials,  or  their  cir- 
comstances.    Be  contented  to  watch  your  own  hearty  and  the  actions  of 
joor  daOy  life,  and  assuredly  you  will  find  too  much  occupation  in  cor- 
recting your  own  deficiencies,  to  leave  you  much  either  of  leisure  or 
inclination  for  scanning  the  faults  of  others.    Do  not  think  that  your 
example  will  be  without  its  weight  in  your  own  circle,  however  humble 
jour  position  and  small  your  influence.    There  is  an  old  saying,  and  a. 
Teiy  true  one, ''  It  takes  more  than  one  to  make  a  quarrel."    The  pro- 
Terb  may  be  applied  to  scandal-mongering ;  for  it  is  certain  that  if  one. 
of  a  party  only  is  inclined  to  gossip,  there  will  be  very  little  harm  done 
It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  better  disposed  or  the  more  thoughtful  to 
tun  the  conversation  the  moment  the  evil  spirit  of  detraction  makes  its 
appearance,  to  introduce  books,  or  music,  or  anything  that  will  alter  the 
cvrent  of  thought.    It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  a  hostess  to  take  this 
part ;  indeed,  she  is  morally  accountable  for  any  evil  speaking  that  takeV 
place  in  a  society  of  young  people  imder  her  parent's  roof;  since  no 
guest  could  offer  her  such  an  affront  as  to  continue  a  aiyle  of  conversa- 
tion that  was  obviously  displeasing  to  her  entertainer.    Let  the  young 
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hostess,  therefore,  feel  tliat  she  is  responsible  for  the  eonTersation  of  her 
guests,  and  whilst  exerting  hersdf  to  procure  them  every  possible 
amnsement,  let  her  show  that  any  appoaeh  to  sesndal  will  be  offensive 
to  her,  and  she  w31  soon  find  that  there  are  infinitely  more  interesting 
topics  for  discnssion  than  the  faults  and  follies  of  our  neighbours. 

Do  not  imagine  that  whilst  thns  aveiding  injuring  our  neighbours  we 
are  doing  no  good  to  ourselves.*  If  there  is  one  cast  of  mind  more  certain 
to  insure  happiness  than  any  other,  it  is  that  which  ''thinks  no  evil," 
which  habitually  sees  and  seeks  for  the  good  points  of  others,  and  is  more 
bent  on  seeking  their  happiness  than  its  own.  The  bee  sucks  the  honey 
and  rejects  the  poison  presented  to  it ;  and  it  is  cur  wisdom  and  happi- 
ness too  to  discover  all  the  good  we  can  in  those  about  us,  and  to  reject 
the  evil,  while,  in  contributing  as  much  as  we  can  to  the  welfiire  of  our 
fiimily,  friends,  and  country,  we  acquire,  by  the  very  effort  to  do  them 
good,  a  deeper  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  a  warmer  affection  for  them. 
So  true  it  is  that  some  of  the  strongest  attachments  the  world  exhibits 
have^arisen  from  having  coiiferred  on  another  numerous  and  important 
benefits.  We  love  those  we  haare  aided,  more  periiaps  than  they  love 
us, — and  such  is  the  constitution  of  human  nature  that  we  may  confer 
kindnesses  merely  at  first  from  a  feeling  of  benevolence,  we  may  defend 
the  character  of  an  absent  person  from  the  abstract  sense  of  justice^  but 
the  very  act  itsrif  will  give  us  warm  and  kin^y  feelings  to  the  person 
we  have  benefited,  until  our  hearts  are  interested  in  their  fiite,  and  we 
continue  from  aflfection  whaii  we  began  from  duty. 

It  is  one  great  step  gained,  then,  towards  present  and  future  happi- 
ness, to  consider,  in  every  transaction  of  life,  whether  we  are  acting  in 
the  spirit  of  entire  honesty.  Are  we  paying  a  just  price  to  those  we 
employ  ?  Are  we  giving  in  clnaity  whilst  we  are  neglecting  the  require- 
ments of  justice  ?  Are  we,  by  our  neglect  of  little  accounts,  embar- 
rassing some  honest  tradesman,  whose  Kfe  depends  on  our  punctuality? 
Are  we,  above  all,  allowing  in  ourselves  a  slighting,  detracting  mode  of 
speaking  of  others  ?  If  so,  there  is  a  defieiency  of  moral  honesty  in 
our  character  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  closest  watchf^ilness 
of  our  every  thought,  word,  and  action,  aided  by  earnest  prayer  to  Him 
who,  having  commanded  us  to  **  do  justice,"  will  not  leave  us  unassisted 
in  our  endeavours  to  perform  His  will. 
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PRACTICAL   LESSONS  FOR  THE   NUESEEY   OE 

SCHOOLEOOM. 

By  WniuH  Muam,  AaOkue  of  "  Tbe  Intelfactnal  Caloalator,"  « Intellectual  Fiimer,**  &o.,  &e. 
KO.  I. — PBACTICAL  IIETHOD  OF  TEAOHIKQ  AEITHMETIC. 

EmrcATKm  should  alwajs  be  carried  out  so  as  to  diaw  forth  the  observ- 
ing powers,  the  thinking  Acuities  of  the  child,  and  there  is  no  subject  in 
the  whole  range  of  instnietion  better  adapted  to  develop  the  faculties  of 
observation  and  reflection  than  that  of  Aritfametic ;  but  it  is  indeed  very 
nrely  that  this  tndy  mental  science  is  propounded  in  a  tw^nn^ip  worthy 
its  importance.  Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  sciences, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  most  demonatrative.  It,  if  pixiperlj  tau^rt, 
proceeds  by  series  of  regular  gtadattens  from  the  known  to  the  nnknown, 
and  thereby  ezerciseB  largely  that  kind  of  leasoniiig  whioh  is  of  so  much 
importazice  in  the  common  eveiy-day  matiiers  of  Me,,  being  mathemat* 
ical  demonstration  in  littte  imtfaBrB.  In  some  cases  tbe  pupil  is  called 
upon  to  trace  a  troth  upwards,  and  proceed  from  all  the  in£arior  parts 
of  its  snstomy  to  the  heart  of  the  mystery ;  at  othen  he  is  obliged  to 
proceed  &om  a  base  of  operations  to  minute  yet  intelligible  detail. 

In  tlie  scienee  of  numbers  we  have  many  things  so  wonderful  as  to 
OTerwhelm  the  understanding  and  confound  belief,  and  the  whole  of 
which  is  hased  on  the  simple  proposition  that  one  and  one  are  two.    We 
look  on  the  child  in  the  cradle,  and  we  say.  Who  would  suppose  that 
sleeping  innocent  would  be  able  to  calculate  the  sun  in  his  course,  or 
weigh  the  earth  in  a  balance  ?    We  look  upon  the  ten  digits  and  say. 
Is  it  by  these  that  we  can  tell  the  size,  distances,  and  revolutions  of  the 
milhons  of  sunny  stars  and  starry  worlds  around  us  P — calculate  eclipses 
and  foretell  the  return  of  those  eccentric  planets,  the  cometary  bodies  ? 
We  look  at  a  Newton  and  a  new-bom  babe ; — on  the  one  hand  we  see  a 
niind  soaring  beyond  mortal  ken, — and  on  the  other  a  fixed  and  vacant 
stare,  a  mukeling,  pukeling,  drivelling  existence,  and  we  are  startled  at 
the  immense  distance  between  the  two.    But  the  true  practical  teacher, 
who  has  grappled  with  the  mind  in  its  various  moods  and  forms,  who 
has  tested  it  and  tried  it  in  the  crucible  of  sound  philosophy,  sees  the 
beautiful  chain  that  connects  the  two,  and  knows  that  in  the  mutual 
dependence  which  link  has  on  link  and  rivet  on  rivet,  the  gigantic  form 
of  the  one  proceeds  from  the  apparent  weakness  and  imbecility  of  tbe 
other.    He  knows,  and  he  best  knows,  that  all  **  cracks  and  flaws  *' 
most  be  filled  up,  all  incongruities  worked  out,  all  that  does  not  assimi- 
late with  the  mind  in  its  operations  must  be  carefully  weeded  away. 
He  knows  that  in  the  immaterial  and  mental  part  of  man  there  is  a 
^d  of  intellectual  chemistry  to  consult ;  that  there  is  mutual  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  resolution  and  decomposition,  perpetually  at  work 
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arranging  and  rearranging  tbe  essences  of  things,  and  adapting  them  to 
purposes  of  common  useftdness.  In  unison  with  these  scitotific  prin- 
ciples he  proceeds  in  his  great  work  of  education,  and  his  reward  is 
found  in  a  quicker  arrival  at  truth,  whether  that  truth  be  physical,  in- 
tellectual, or  moral.  ' 

The  science  of  Arithmetic  is  pre-eminently  the  science  of  truth,  and 
as  such  has  high  moral  characteristics.  Figures  never  deceive.  People 
quarrel  about  the  truths  of  philosophy  and  religion,  but  they  do  not  per- 
secute each  other  on  a  controversy  of  two  and  two  making  four. 

In  proceeding  to  teach  Arithmetic,  therefore,  to  young  children,  the 
teacher  should  bear  in  mind  the  principle  we  have  sought  to  develop, 
namely,  that  this  branch  of  education  is  essentially  inductive.  We  pro- 
ceed from  the  base  that  one.  and  one  are  two,  and  that  one — not  the 
mere  abstract  idea, — but  that  one  %DkoU  has  two  halve9»  Now  we  must, 
to  a  certain  extenjb,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  proceed  in  this  manner. 
The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is,  to  fix  in  the  child's  mind  a  connection 
between  the  abstract  or  co^entional  sign  and  the  real  .thing;  and  you 
must  commence  with  a  first  lesson  after  the  following  manner : — 

Show  me  1  finger,  Show  me  3  fingers, 

„        2  fingers,  „        4  fingers ; 

and  so  on  till  the  child  knows  that  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four* 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  are  to  be  applied  to  combinations  of.  one ; 
for  all  number  proceeds  on  the  knowledge  of  another  and  another. 
When  the  child  is  conversant  with  the  names  of  the  numbers,  that  two 
signifies  one  and  one  taken  in  the  aggregate,  and  that  three  signifies  three 
ones  in  the  aggregate ;  faur^  four  ones  in  the  aggregate — the  next  step 
is  to  teach  him  that  four  ones  are  equal  to  two  twos ;  and  that  two  threes 
are  equal  to  six  ones  or  to  three  twos :  these  may  easily  be  shown  by 
the  fingers,  or  by  marks  on  the  slate,  by  peas,  beads,  or  other  objects. 
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And  so  on ; 

vaiying  or  transposing 

the 

fingers  in  combinations  of  two 

through  the 

nine  digits 

.   The  teacher  has  here  begun 

with  the  beginning, 
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and  he  bas  to  proceed  now  througb  a  process  a  little  more  complicated. 
But  as  a  general  maxim  to  begin  witb,  never  let  a  child  proceed  to  a 
second  example  till  he  thoroughly  understands  the  first. 

The  next  process  or  step  will  be  obvious  to  the  intelligent  teacher. 
He  has  to  show  that  other  combinations  of  numbers  may  be  used  to  form 
a  total.    These  he  may  show  as  foUows : — 


That  1  and  1  and  1  are  3 


That  1  and  2  and  3  are  6 
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proceeding  to  the  various  combinations  of  the  totality,  ten. 

As  yet  we  have  not  taught  the  pupils  to  represent  the  sign  of  number 
—-they  are  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  making  of  figures. 
We  would  not  trouble  them  with  this  for  the  present,  as  the  object 
should  be  first  to  impress  '*  clear  ideas  of  number  "  upon  the  mind.  To 
do  this  the  more  effectually  the  next  lesson  may  be  given  either  to  a 
small  or  large  class  of  pupils.  If  a  ckss,  we  may  suppose  the  intelli- 
gent teacher,  having  his  little  ones  arranged  about  him,  to  address  them 
after  the  following  manner : — 

"  Now,  my  little  dears,  stand  round — look  at  me — ^be  attentive.  "What 
little  boy  or  girl  has  two  noses  ?  "  Here  some  put  their  hands  to  their 
noses.  Some  say,  "  I  have  not ;"  some  will  say,  "  I  have  got  one  ;'* 
another  will  perhaps  say,  "  I  have  got^two  ei/es,  sir ;"  another  will  say, 
"I  have  got  two  ears,^^  "Well,  John  Paine  has  one  nose;  George 
Smith  has  one  nose ;  Thomas  Brown  has  one  nose.  These  make — how 
many  noses  ? "  "  Three,  sir."  "  Who  has  got  two  eyes  ? "  "I  have 
got  two  one  eyes,  sir,"  "I  have  ttDo"  says  a  second.  "I  have  ^iro,'* 
says  a  third.  "  And  I  have  two,*'  says  a  fourth.  '*  Now  how  many  eyes 
have  you  altogether  ?  "     "  Eight." 

Question.  "  What  else  have  you  got  in  twos  ?  "  "Two  ears,  sir." 
"  And  how  many  have  1  got  ?  "  "  Ttoo,''  "  And  how  many  have  you 
and  I  got  together  ?  "  "  Four,  sir."  '*  How  many  have  Smith  and 
Jones  and  Brown  got  between  them  ?  "  "  /Swp."  "  And  my  two  make 
how  many  ?  "  "  M^htr  "  And  his  two  ?  "  "  21j»."  "  What  else  have 
we  got  in  twos  ?  "  One  boy — "  I  have  two  hands."  Another  boy — "  I 
have  two  feet."  Another  boy — "  I  have  two  thumbs."  Another — "  I 
have  two  fingers."  "  Ah !  how  many  more  P  "  Another  boy — "  I  have 
got  four  fingers  on  one  hand."  "  How  many  on  the  other  ?  "  "  Four." 
"  How  many  are  two  fours  P"  "  Eight."  "  How  many  joints  have  you  on 
the  first  finger  ?  "   *' Three."    "  How  many  on  the  second  ?  "    "Three." 
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"  How  many  are  three  and  three  ?  "  "  Six."  "  How  many  joints  on 
the  third  finger  ?  "  "  Threes  "  How  many  joints  on  the  three  first 
fingers?"  "Nuns.'*  "How. many  joints  on  the  fourth  or  little  fin- 
ger ?  "  "  Threer  "  How  many  on  all  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  ?  " 
*^  TwELTi."  "  Count  twelve  by  onee^^  "  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve."  "  Count  twelve  by  twoB^ 
"Two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve."  "Count  twelve  by  threes^ 
" Three,  six,  nine,  twelve."  "Count  twelve  hj fours*'  "Pour,  eight, 
twelve."     "  By  sives.^'     "  Six  and  six  are  twelve." 

"  How  many  are  half  twelve  ?  "  "  Six."  "  How  many  are  half  six  ?  " 
"  Thbee."  "  How  many  are  half  four  ?  "  "  Two."  "  How  many  are 
half  two  ?  "     "  One.'' 

These  questions  may  be  still  varied,  and  much  life  and  interest  given 
by  such  questions  as  the  following : — 

1.  If  I  had  an  apple  and  you  had  one,  how  many  would  there  be  ? 

2.  If  you  had  two  and  I  one,  how  many  ? 

3.  If  he  had  three  and  I  had  two,  how  many  should  we  have  ? 

4.  A  little  boy  had  a  squirrel  and  a  monkey ;  his  fisither  gave  him 
some  nuts ;  he  gave  four  to  the  squirrel  and  five  to  the  monkey.  How 
many  did  he  give  them  ? 

5.  The  little  boy  counted  his  nuts  after  this,  and  he  found  he  had 
twelve  left.    How  many  had  he  at  first  ?    Twenty-one. 

6.  The  monkey  stole  nine  out  of  the  twelve,  how  many  had  he  left? 

The  last  questions  are  advancing  slightly  upon  the  n^xt  rule— sub- 
traction— ^and  towards  higher  numbers,  and  therefore  we  must  here  stop. 
The  examples  given  may  be  varied  almost  infinitely  by  an  intelligent 
teacher.  He  should  not,  however,  proceed  further  till  he  has  made  his 
pupils  perfect  masters  of  the  combination  of  the  number  twelve.  He 
must  proceed  for  some  days  in  this  manner,  by  repetition  and  repeti- 
tion, varied  in  manner,  but  ever  pressing  for  the  same  results.  He 
must  make  his  lessons  agreeable,  and  above  all  things  push  his  questions 
with  rapidity.  If  he  pause  long  between  his  questions,  he  may  be  quite 
sure  these  intervals  will  be  filled  up  by  the  pupils  with  ideas  contrary 
to  the  subject.  His  object  must  be  to  keep  the  attention  fixed  for  a 
certain  time,  but  tiiia  will  seldom  be  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  twenty  minutes.  The  moment  lassitude  begins  to  manifest  itself — 
supposing  the  mind  to  have  been  kept  to  the  subject,  and  a  healthy 
interest  in  it  sustained — from  that  moment  a  retrograde  movement 
commences.  Therefore  it  behoves  the  teacher,  above  all  things,  to  know 
where  to  stop. 

It  will  be  also  necessary  for  us  to  stop  here.  In  the  next  Number  of 
"  The  GkivemesB,"  we  shall  carry  out  this  subject  till  we  have  given  a  faU, 
particular,  and  practicable  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  to  junior  classes. 
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SCHOOL  POETET.  • 

"The  noblest  king  that  ever  yet  held  sway  in  Scotland's  land 
Anointed  was  with  woman's  prayer,  and  crown'd  by  woman's  hand  !** 

[It  should  be  remembered  hj  our  readers  that  Edward  I.  having  removed 
the  Scottish  regalia  from  Scone  to  Westminster,  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow 
in  1306  supplied  from  his  own  stores  coronation  robes  for  Robert 
Brace ;  the  slight  coronet  of  gold  (obtained  from  the  nearest  artist) 
was  placed  on  his  head  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  whilst  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow  presented  the  new  monarch  with  the  banner  wrought 
with  the  arms  of  Baliolj^  and  under  it  Bruce  received  the  homage  of  *his 
adherents.  The  Earls  of  Fife  had  from  a  remote  antiquity  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  crowning  the  Kings  of  Scotland ;  but  Duncan,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family,  favouring  at  this  time  the  English  interest,  his 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  with  a  boldness  and  enthusiasm  which 
most  have  added  to  the  popular  excitement  in  favour  of  the  young 
Prince,  repaired  to  Scone,  the  seat  of  Scottish  inauguration,  and,  assert- 
ing the  right  of  her  ancestors,  placed  the  crown  a  second  time  on  the 
head  of  Bruce.] 

''bobebt  bbitce  cbowked  by  the  coinrxESS  or  bvcuils. 

"  The  Brace  is  on  his  bended  knee — a  king,  without  a  throne ; 
Of  Scotland's  realm  the  rightful  lord,  yet  not  one  rood  his  own ; 
His  altar — the  few  faithful  hearts  that  gather  round  him  there  ; 
His  anthem — ^the  lone  orphan's  cry,  the  childless  widow's  prayer. 

*'  There  steps  a  noble  lady  forth,  and  cries,  *  The  right  is  mine — 
My  fathers  for  long  ages  past  crown'd  Scotland's  royal  line ; 
My  craven  brother  loves  to  stay  'midst  English  pomp  and  glee : 
'Tis  I  will  crown  the  Bruce,  and  send  him  forth  to  victoiy;' 

'    **  She  placed  the  circlet  on  his  brow — her  hand  nor  shook  nor  quail' d ; 
She  said  the  consecration  prayer — her  firm  voice  never  fail'd ; 
'Thou  fightest  not  for  thirst  or  fame,  nor  fell  ambition's  laws, 
But  for  our  fair  and  weeping  land,  and  for  a  holy  cause. 

" '  A  wailing  from  our  ravaged  homes  cries,  "  Set  thy  country  free !" 
The  voices  of  our  little  ones  call  loud,  brave  Bruce  I  on  thee : 
In  counsel  wise,  in  purpose  firm,  in  battle  arm'd  with  might 
Be  thou !     Gto  forth  and  fight  for  us,  and  God  defend  the  right !' 

**  The  right  has  won !    The  Bruce  now  sits  upon  a  royal  throne ; 
And  far  and  wide  his  eyes  behold  the  country  all  his  own. 
The  noblest  king  that  ever  yet  held  sway  in  Scotland's  land. 
Anointed  was  with  woman's  prayer,  and  crown'dby  woman's  hand." 
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SELECTIONS    FEOM   OU.E   SCEAP-BOOK. 

•  BEAUTIES. 

The  Japanese  women  gild  their  teeth,  the  Indians  paint  them  red,  whilst 
in  Guzurat  the  pearl  of  the  teeth  to  be  beautiful  must  be  dyed  black. 
The  ladies  of  Arabia  stain  their  fingers  and  toes  red,  their  eyebrows 
black,  and  their  lips  blue.  In  Persia  they  paint  a  black  streak  round  the 
eyes,  and  ornament  their  faces  with  various  figures.  In  Qreenland  the 
women  colour  their  faces  with  blue  and  yellow,  whilst  the  Hottentot 
women  paint  the  entire  body  in  compartments  of  red  and  black.  Hindoo 
females,  when  desirous  of  appearing  particularly  lovely,  smear  them- 
selves with  a  mixture  of  safiron,  turmeric,  and  grease.  In  ancient 
Persia  an  aquiline  nose  was  often  thought  worthy  of  the  crown ;  but  the 
Sumatran  mother  carefidly  flattens  the  nose  of  her  daughter.  An 
African  beauty  must  have  small  eyes,  thick  lips,  a  burge  flat  nose,  and  a 
skin  beautifully  black. — Educational  Times, 

TEAOHEBS   SHOXTLD  POSSESS  LOVE,  HOPE,  AND  PATIEKCE. 

O'eb  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm  rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces. 
Love,  Hope,  and  Patience,  these  must  be  thy  graces. 
And  in  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 
For,  as  old  Atlas  on  his  broad  back  places 
Heaven's  starry  globe,  and  there  sustains  it,  so 
Do  thpe  upbear!  the  Httle  world  below 
Of  education — Patience,  Love,  and  Hope. 
Methinks  I  see  them  group'd  in  seemly  show, 
The  straiten'd  arms  upraised,  the  palms  aslope. 
And  robes  that,  touching  as  adown  they  flow, 
Distinctly  blend,  like  snow  emboss*d  in  snow. 
Oh,  part  them  never  I    If  Hope  prostrate  lie 

Love,  too,  will  sink  and  die. 
Eut  Love  is  subtle,  and  doth  proof  derive 
From  her  own  life  that  Hope  is  yet  alive ; 
And  bending  o^er,  with  soul-transfusing  eyes. 
And  the  soft  murmurs  of  the  mother  dove, 
"Woos  back  the  fleeting  spirit,  and  half  supplies ; 
Thus  Love  repa3rs  to  Hope  what  Hope  first  gave  to  Love. 
Tet  haply  there  will  come  a  weary  day. 

When,  overtask'd  at  length, 
Soth  Love  and  Hope  beneath  the  load  give  way. 
Then,  with  a  statue's  smile,  a  statue's  strength, 
Stands  the  mute  sister.  Patience,  nothing  loath, 
And,  both  supporting,  does  the  work  of  both.  ^S,  T,  Coleridge. 
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BOADICEA. 
**  The  British  warrior-queen." — Cowpxb. 

She  was  of  the  largest  size,  most  terrible  of  aspect,  most  savage  of  coun- 
tenance,  and  harsh  of  voice ;  having  a  profusion  of  jellow  hair,  which 
fell  down  to  her  hips,  and  wearing  a  large  golden  collar.  She  had  on  a 
p&rty-coloored  vest,  drawn  close  about  her  bosom,  and  over  this  she  wore 
a  thick  mantle,-connected  by  a  clasp.  Such  was  her  usual  dress ;  but  at 
this  time  she  also  bore  a  spear,  that  she  might  appear  more  formidable 
to  all. — Monumenta  Hiatoriea  Bntanniea, 


THE  SCHOOLMISTEBSS  ABEOAD. 

Ik  a  leading  educational  periodical  a  few  months  since,  there  appeared 
an  advertisement,  which  has  been  cut  out  and  sent  to  us  bj  a  corres- 
pondent, who  also  forwards  a  true  copy  of  an  application  in  reply. 
Fact  is  often  stranger  than  fiction.  "We  should  have  doubted  whether 
such  a  letter  were  ever  sent,  had  we  not  been  credibly  assured  that  such 
was  the  case.  The  "  coppy  "  of  the  letter  is  published  with  the  writer's 
consent,  name  and  address  being  of  course  suppressed. 

WANTED  at  Michaelmas  next,  or  sooner,  for  an  Infant  and  Mixed 
''  School  in  an  Agricnltuna  Village,  a  MISTRESS,  well  trained  both  in  the  In&nt 
ud  National  Svitem,  of  some  experience;  with  a  Brottier  who  has  tome  other  calling 
than  that  of  Sdioohnaster,  say  Shoemaker,  Tailor,  or  Market-Oardener,  as  he  woold  be 
nqniied  only  to  keep  a  Sunday-School  for  from  10  to  20  Bqys,  and  an  Eyening-School 
for  the  same  during  the  Wint^  and  some  of  the  Summer  months.  He  must  have  a 
good  ToSce  far,  and  suffident  Imowledge  a£  Music  to  sing,  the  Bass. 
Address,  &c.  dec 

The  advertisement  is  ridiculous  enough,  and  we  doubt  not  that  long 
erejiow  it  provoked  a  smile  from  more  than  one  of  our  readers;  but 
the  application  is  an  epistolary  hon^n  of  the  first  order  of  serio- 
comicaliiy.     We  give  it,  verbatim  et  literatim  :-^ 

**  Coppy. 

"  Sfar, — In  Answer  to  your  Advertissmant  i  humbly  Hope  to  do  for  your  Misterist 

With  my  Brothar  that  have  aUso  some  other  call  as  hare  cutting  shaving  And  makes 

PoOithing  Paiste  for  Tins  who  can  Fhiy  the  Base  Vile    Him  and  Me  as  bothe  some 

ttpcreanse    And  i  have  onley  been  for  a  short  Time  to  a  Trancing  as  he  kep  a  boyes 

^diool  of  each  sex  And  sow  we  bothe  nd  the  infants  And  Nashonals  systam  Ajid  he  can 

»ing  on  Paper  Music  that  is  Baise  And  he  can  keep  a  Sunday  School  Every  evining  in 

Winter  for  from  10  to  20  boyes  And  some  sumer  monnths  And  alLao  my  self  wich 

^^KJold  hke  to  no  the  sallery  ioid  when  shall  I  come  for  i  have  gott  a  testamoneal  from 

my  Last  school  were  I  wor    And  left  And  add  12  punds  A  year  And  vegitibal  in  the 

^dge  without  my  Brother  And  will  send  it  if  you  Please  rir  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as 

PoniaUe  i  am  nr  your  Obedeant  servent,  Ac.  &c. 

urn    •    • 

((My  Brother  can  sing  to  Conserts  wich  he  used  And  also  the  methodys  chappie  but 
^•w^  he  comes  to  churdi/' 

We  have  before  us  the  reply  to  this  unique  letter.  It  is  merely  to 
^e  effect  that  the  advertiser  is  in  treaty  with  another  party,  who  is 
likely  to  suit. 
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SKETCHES  EEOM  THE  EXPERIENCE  OP  SCHOOL- 

MISTEESSES. 

BT   ANVIB  M'CUKLLAND. 

^'  Do  Schoolmistresses  erer  many  ?  **  was  the  ingenuoas  inquiiy  of  the 
Bev.  John  Pranks,  in  his  first  eonyersation  vith  Mr.  Broad,  the  church- 
warden of  the  viUage  to  the  euracj'  of  which  he  had  just  been  appointed. 
^Why  Mr.  Pranks  should  ask  such  a  question^  Mr.  Broad  was  at  a  loss 
to  divine;  he  looked  at  his  interrogator  in  a  manner  which  left  it 
doubtful  (to  myself  at  least,  for  I  was  with  Mr.  B.  at  the  time)  whether 
he  thought  the  question  a  serious  one  or  not ;  if  he  meant  to  answer 
categorically,  he  certainly  meant  that  his  reply  should  be  preceded  by  a 
hearty  laugh — ^for  his  good-natured  countenance  presented  eyery  indi- 
cation of  such  a  prelude — when  Mr.  Pranks,  with  an  earnestness  which 
I  shall  never  forget,  said  " Do ihey  ?  "  "Of  course  they  do,'*  said  Mr. 
Broad,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  say  ^  May  we  laugh  now  P'  At  all 
events  laugh  we  did,  and  right  heartily  too ;  Mr.  Pranks  himself  joining 
in  the  merriment. 

"  Pray,"  said  Mr.  Broad,  "  may  I  ask  why  you  make  such  an  inquiry 
— exeuse  my  laughing."  '^  Oh,  certainly ;  don't  mention  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Pranks.  **  It  voa%  a  strange  question  re^her^  but  I  have  seen  two 
or  three  schoolmistresses  at  their  work,  and  somehow  or  other  I  cannot 
fancy  one  getting  married — thxfs  all,  I  have  just  left  your  village 
school,  and  my  firm  conviction  is  that  your  schoolmistress  is  by  nature 
a  spinster — that*8  all,  I  never  did  see  a  pleasant-looking  agreeable 
schoolmistress — thafs  ail.  Hem ! — thafs  all.  They  are  a  formal,  prim, 
gloomy,  conceited  raoe— ^0^«  all." 

How  long  Mr.  Pranks  would  have  continued  in 'this  by  no  means 
complimentary  strain  it  is  impossible  at  this  distance  of  time  to  con- 
jecture ;  certain  it  is  that  his  thafe  all  was  no  guarantee  that  he  had 
said  all  he  thought,  or  intended  to  say,  on  the  subject. 

"  And  a  pretty  aU  too !  **  sidd  Mr.  Broad.  "  Allow,  me  to  say,  sir,  I 
think  yon  are  very  uncharitably  disposed  towards  a  class  of  ladies — ^for 
ladies  I  will  call  them,  in  spite  of  our  committee  ladies — I  say,  sir,  I 
think  you  are  uncharitably  disposed  towards  a  class  of  ladies  for  whom 
I  entertain  great  respect.  Sir,  I  have  a  daughter-in-law  who  was  once 
— ^bless  her  I — a  schoolmistress ;  if  she  is  a  disagreeable  young  woman, 
I  should  like  to  know  an  agreeable  one.  I  am  not  a  first-rate  hand  at 
writmg  histories,  but  from  my  own  observation,  and  by  the  help  of  i|Ly 
son  and  my  daughter-in-law,  I  have  managed  to  get  together  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  school  matters,  in  which  I  take  great  interest, 
and  I  think  that  if  you  had  seen  as  much  of  schoolmistresses  as  I 
have,  you  would  agree  with  me  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  very 
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rererae  of  wliat  you  depict  them ;  there  are  some  crabbed  ones  to  be 
sore,  bat  who  made  them  crabbed  ?  '* 

I  win  not  detain  the  reader  with  snj  further  aoeoont  of  this  conrer- 
sfltion ;  suffice  it  to  state  that,  as  a  favour,  I  obtained  the  documents  to 
which  Mr.  Broad  referred,  and  by  his  assistance,  and  the  assistance  of 
sercnd  other  friends,  I  hare  compiled  the  following  sketches.  I  shall 
commence  with  an  account  of 

Miss  JMbrighfs  First  Situation. 

The  village  of  Thorpe  18  pleasantly  situated,  as  all  theGaseteeis  state, 
and  as  everybody  who  knows  it  testifies.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  a 
neat  and  venerable  church  with  three  bells,  a  villageHiehooIy  a  pvmpy  a 
nnithy,  and  an  inn,  in  addition  to  a  huxter^s  shc^ ;  now  it  has  several 

reiy  good  shops,  another  inn,  besides ^but  no  matter.    Thoorpe  has 

greatly  increased  in  population  and  in  importanoe,  aoda  few  years  sinoe, 
when,after  oonsideraUe  discussicm,  it  was  agreed  by  the  sdiool-eoni* 
mxttee  to  seeare  the  services  of  a  sehodmistress  from  one  of  the  Train- 
bg  Sdiools,  at  a  salary  of  £S4  exclusive  of  extras,  the  oldest  inhabitants 
thtmght  they  might  yet  live  to  see  Thorpe  a  municipality. 

When  the  Training  School  authorities  offered  the  situaticm  to  one  of 
the  students — Miss  AUbright — she  had  the  amdaeity  to  insinuate  that 
the  salary  was  very  small.  However,  she  was  induced  to  take  the 
sittistion,  and  a  very  intelligent  young  woman  she  was.  Those  by 
whom  she  was  trained  had  materially  undervalued  her*  She  had  not 
been  in  a  rituation  more  than  a  fortnight,  when  it  was  announced  that 
she  had  obtained  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  She  was  one  of  those  joyous,  laughter-loving  creatizres, 
whose  adolescence  **  softens  down  "  without  obliterating  the  bright  high 
colouring  which  the  imagination  of  childhood  gives  to  almost  eyerything, 
and— the  Training  Institution  was  much  quieter  n&er  she  l^ft  it.  The 
school  to  which  she  was  appointed  had  "yane  onfir  some  years  stetsdHy** 
(ao  the  Committee  said)  ^  under  the  former  mistress^  who  had  left  on  her 
vwrriageJ*  The  facts^  briefly,  were  these :  "  the  former  mistress  "  had, 
»  she  herself  expressed  it,  been  "  brought  up  to  needlework"  and  she 
^nis  put  into  tlie  office  of  schoolmistress  through  the  influence  of  the 
clergyman's  wife  and  several  others  of  her  clientele  who  were  on  the 
Ladies*  Committee,  Her  qualifications  were  a  good  character  X^^ 
course),  ability  to  read,  write,  and  "  cast  a  sum,"  besides  which  she  was 
i^egoLir  in  her  attendance  at  church  at  least  once  a  week,  on  Sundays ; 
she  had  suzvived  the  stormy  blasts  of  more  than  three  dozen  winters, 
and,  chief  of  all,  she  was  an  excellent  needlewoman.  The  ladies  told  her 
that  she  might  still  work  at  her  business,  and  that  they  would  continue 
their  patronage.  She  took  their  advice,  and  they  kept  their  promiae.  The 
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Bcliool  was  soon  well  supplied  with  needlework ;  for  the  mistress  under- 
took ereiything  in  that  department,  firom  the  trimming  a  vinte  to  darn- 
ing a  worsted  stocking,  and  from  sewing  a  string  on  an  apron  to  hem- 
ming a  sheet.  She  found  that  with  the  exception  of  three  hours 
each  morning  allotted  to  the  leamimy^  there  was  no  interruption  to  her 
business,  and  that  she  was  amply  compensated  for  the  three  hours' 
**lots  of  Hme'*  hj  the  assistance  the  elder  girls  rendered  in  the  after- 
noons. Thus,  with  a  salary  of  £23  per  annum,  and  the  profits  of  her 
business,  she  continued  to  fulfil  the  important  office  <^  schoolmistress 
for  more  than  eight  years,  when,  in  her  forty-sixth  year,  she  resigned  her 
post  to  become  the  second  wife  of  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  the  step- 
mother of  his  seven  young  children. 

Her  successor  found  that  not  only  were  the  children  loutish  and  igno- 
rant, but  there  was  also  a  want  of  educational  apparatus  that  to  her 
seemed  inexplicable.  Having  been  brought  up  in  a  good  school,  and 
sent  from  thence  to  the  Training  Institution,  she  could  not  understand 
how  a  tolerably  large  school  could  be  conducted  for  years,  with  no  other 
appliances  than  those  which  she  saw  before  her,  a  pile  of  worn  and  torn 
Eibles,  a  bundle  of  dirty  dog-leaved  catechisms,  a  box  of  mutilated 
copy-slips  (the  copies  being  nearly  obliterated,  or  else  cleverly  trans- 
formed by  the  pens  of  some  mischievous  aspirants  to  caligraphy),  and 
the  scattered  dusty  debris  of  about  two  dozen  slates  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  school  stock.  Still  the  school  had  an  air  of  cleanliness  and  order 
about  it  that  could  not  fail  to  please  a  casual  visitor.  Weekly  scrub- 
bings  had  given  a  whiteness  to  the  work-table,  desks,  and  forms  that  was 
highly  creditable ;  and  the  wholesome  appearance  of  the  girls  proved 
that  their  daily  ablutions  were  carefully  attended  to;  their  clothes 
were  dean  and  neat,  and  their  deportment  tn  school  quiet — awkwardly 
quiet.  They  had  been  taught  to  make  their  "ohefunee  to  their  bet- 
ters *,"  so,  having  given  their  bodies  a  downward  jerk  with  an  en- 
thusiasm which  seemed  for  a  moment  quite  exhilarating,  they  stood 
stock  stiU,  staring  stedfastly  at  the  new  teacher,  and  looked  veiy 
like  sheep  when  a  railway  train  is  passing  them.  Elindness  is  all  but 
omnipotent;  the  teacher^s  winning  sweetness  of  manner  soon  esta- 
blished her  authority,  and  gained  the  affections  of  her  charge;  but 
their  affection  was  not  all  she  desired,  and  accordingly  she  commenced 
operations.  Having  classified,  or  rather  divided  them  into  groups 
according  to  the  old  arrangement,  she  addressed  herself  to  the  "  Biff 
JSiblers"  as  the  girls  in  the  highest  class  were  called  (from  the  fact  of 
their  being  'Mn  the  Bible"),  and  found  them  more  ignorant  in  many 
respects  than  the  infants  of  the  school  at  which  she  had  been  trained. 
"Whilst  she  was  going  on  with  her  examination,  "one  of  the  ladies" 
entered ;  the  downward  jerk  'was  performed,  and  Miss  Abigail  Plint 
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advtticed  to  the  class ;  the  teacher  continued  questioning,  ^*  Who  was 
£mg  WiUiam  the  Fourth  ?  "  ''  Stop  a  minute,"  chimed  in  Miss  Elint. 
"What  did  your  god&then  and  godmothers  then  for  you?"  The 
answer  was  given,  and  then  Miss  F.  told  the  teacher,  in  an  under  tone, 
that  they  didn't  want  anything  else  taught  but  reading,  writing,  '^  and 
joBt  a  little  summing,"  and  that  they  read  only  the  Bible,  and  learned 
only  the  catechism,  and  sometimes  the  collects.  '*  It  isn't  safe  to  teach 
poor  girla  much,"  she  added.  ''  We  don't  know  what  it  might  lead  to." 
The  teacher  felt  annoyed,  and  replied,  ^  It  cannot  lead  to  much  worse 
than  a  girl  leaving  a  comfortable  situation  only  because  her  mistress 
spoke  BO  ungrammatically."  Had  the  steel  been  near  to  Miss  Flint, 
the  consequences  might  have  been  terrific.  As  it  was,  she  appeared 
quite  inflated  with  wonderment,  and  her  expressions  of  astonishment 
were  suppressed  only  by  the  entry  of  two  other  committee  ladies,  who 
no  doubt  had  come,  actuated  by  the  same  motives  as  Miss  F.  For  a 
few  moments,  rilence  reigned ;  but  Miss  Flint's  feelings  were  irrepres- 
sible ;  with  a  vehemence  of  gesticulation  highly  amusing  to  our  heroine 
she  told  the  stale  joke  as  positive  ^o^  to  her  two  friends.  "  Dear  Miss 
Tibby !  Dear  Mrs.  Oldun  I  Did  you  ever^  bveb  hea-ra-such-a-thing  P  " 
The  trio  had  such  a  round  of  exclamations,  that  it  set  Miss  Albright  in 
a  merry  mood ;  so  when  Mrs.  Oldun  observed  to  her,  *'  How  shocking ! " 
she  with  an  arch  mischievous  smile  replied, ''  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  a 
girl,  unable  to  write,  getting  the  stable-boy  to  write  to  her  firiends, 
stating  that  she  wished  to  leave  her  ^lituation  because  the  Circulating 
Library  had  not  a  good,  supply  of  new  works,  and  there  was  no  Music 
Hall  or  Assembly  Boom  in  the  place." 

(7b  be  eonHmnd.) 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

WAX-MODELLING    POISONOUS. 

To  the  Editor  qf  *•  Thb  Ootsrkbss." 

Sn,— My  daughter,  who  is  reoeiving  a  liberal  education  with  a  view  of  becomixig  a 
tetdier,  it  iieoeeHU7,  has  a  great  ftncy  for  wax  modeUing.  My  only  oljection  to  her 
learning  it  ia  the  deleteriaiiB  nature  of  the  ooloming  matter  of  the  wax.  I  am  informed 
^  netrly  all  the  wax  nsoally  sold  for  the  pnzpoee  of  modelling  oontaina  strong  and 
QiBdioafl  poison,  such  as  copper,  white  lead,  vermillion,  chrome  yeUow,  &c.,  and,  that 
^Iwie  are  absorbed  into  the  system  throogh  the  pores  of  the  hand,  causing  paralysis  some- 
times to  an  alanmng  extent^  although  in  very  many  instances  the  strokes  have,  from 
ignorance  of  the  fact  to  which  I  refer,  been  atizibated  to  other  causes.  Partial  paralyns 
■  with  wax  modellen  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  as  it  is  slight  it  is  set  down  as  stifihess, 
fa.  CbDuy  of  70nrte«Iet.iiifim  me  whether  there  b«iyw«lbrinodelUiigi^^^ 
^Mtnedfree  from  such  poisonous  matter,  and,  if  so,  where  it  can  be  obtained  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  &c.,  G.  C. 
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CLXANIMO  SLATESL 

T9  tn^  EOUw  9f*Ta%  Govsmitcm.'' 

Sib, — I  have  lately  been  appointed  mistress  of  a  girls'  school,  and  am  nrach  annoyed  by 
the  objectionable  or  pontively  disagrceable  methods  adopted  by  the  girls  of  deamng 
slates.  I  wished  to  ha?8  a  small  ^e<»of  sponge  attMhed  to  each  slate,  as  we  used  to 
kafie  in  the  ptfarata  sehool  at  whleh  I  ma ednestod;  bot^  as  the  achosl  is  )affge»  and  the 
fUnds  low,  the  ladies  of  the  oommittee  otjieet  to  the  expense, — ^the  children  ace  too  poor 
to  purchase  it  themaelvesy  and  I  am  told  the  usual  plan,  even  in  model  schools,  is  to  let 
the  children  "  clean  slates  **  as  best  they  can.  I  cannot  at  all  recondle  mysdf  to  such  a 
plan,  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  your  subscribers  who  have  had  experience  in  school- 
keeping  can  recommend  plans  for  cleaning  dates  at  once  eeanomical  and  expeditions. 

I  am,  Ac, 

A  TOUNO  GovsBinas&  . 


NOnCSS  OF  BOOKS. 

''  Tbajkhtg  ts  Stbkets  ajstd  Schools  ;  &  Lecture  on  tbe  Training 
System  of  Education,  aa  originallj  establislied  at  Glasgow,  delivered 
at  the  Educational  Ezbibition,  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on  tbe  lOtb  of 
August,  1854.  By  William  Knighton,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Education 
in  the  National  Society^s  Training  Listitution,  HVliitelands,  Chelsea ; 
Author  of  *  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon,!  *  Tropical  Sketches,*^  &c."  12nio, 
pp.  83.    Longman  &  Ca    1855. 

To  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  is  not  a  dave  to  a  syBtem,r-^wlio  does 
not  beliere  in  the  perfectibility  of  aught  that  is  of  human  institution, — 
it  is  always  gratifying  to  find  those  who  differ  on  matters  of  detail 
co-operating  without  compromising,  and  striving  earnestly  and  well  to 
attain  a  worthy  object ;  and  we,  therefore,  doubt  not  that  very  many 
teachers  and  fijenda  of  educatioiiy  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
particulars  of ''  The  Training  System,"  (called  also  the  "  Ohisgow  Sys- 
tem,*' and  the  **  Stow  System,")  will  avail  themselvea  of  the  opportunity 
Mr.  Kn^hton  has  afforded  them  of  obtaining  infonuatioxi  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  assme  our  readers  that  the  four  score  ''pleaaant  pages" 
are  well  worth  the  investment  of  a  shilling  in  the  purchase.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Whitelands  Institution  on  having  on  its  staff  of  educa- 
tional officers  one  so  evidently  imbued  with  the  sound  principles  so  ably 
enunciated  by  Mr.  Stow.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  National  Society  has 
also  at  Whitelaxidi  &  teacher  from  the  Home  and  Coioaial  School 
Society.  We  mention  iiuit  en  patttrnt  merely  ta  show  that  the  National 
Society — a  society  thi^  has  the  means  of  doing  so  much,  and  that  has 
done  so  much,  for  popular  education — docs  not  evince  that  intolerance 
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of  party-prejiidice  iridcli  many  well-xneaziing  persoxn  ascribe  to  it  from 
mere  "hearsay"  or  exports  statementB. 

We  leam  from  Mr.  Eiiighton'i  Lecture,  that  he  is  one  of  ^'  upwards 
of  two  thousand  teachers  of  both  sexes,"  trained  at  the  Glasgow 
IiutitutuMi  since  its  establishment ;  one  of  ''  two  thousand,  including 
deigy  and  principals  of  Normal  Schools,  now  scattered  o^er  the  world 
from  Ceylon  and  Australia  to  Canada  and  the  West  Indies."  If  we 
msj  know  Mr.  Knighton  by  his  work,  he  is  no  bigoi^ — ^he  does  not 
stoop  fix>m  his  high  position  to  indulge  in  invidiousness  with  regard  to 
other  systems,  nor  in  paltry  personalities  with  regard  to  educationists 
from  whom  he  differs  in  opinion.  He  keeps  to  hia  point  right  manfuUy , 
and  hjihc  tone  of  the  book  he  seems  to  say,  '^  I  am  no  bigot, — ^but  I  am 
an  enthusiast."  We  admire  such  enthusiaam ;  and  thus  much  we  are 
compelled  to  say  in  iarour  of ''  The  Training  System :"  we  never  met 
with  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Stow  who  was  not  an  enthusiast.  ^  So  much  the; 
better,"  says  the  practical  teacher ;  and  so  say  we.  We  cannot,  how* 
evez^  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Knighton's  enthusiaam  has  led  him  a  little 
bejond  the  bounds  of  accuracy  in  the  opening  part  of  his  Lecture.  He 
there  observes,  "  Que  of  the  most  remarkable  attempts  for  the  training 
sjstem  of  education,  as  originally  established  at  Glasgow,  and  now  ex- 
tensively spread  abroad  over  the  British  Empire  and  the  world  generaUy, 
owes  its  origin  and  extension  to  the  geniigs  and  enterprise,  the  enthusiaam 
and  the  perseverance  of  one  man.  It  was  in  zealously  promoting  the 
establishment  and  proper  superintendence  of  Sunday-schools,  between 
the  years  1816  and  1821,  that  the  attention  of  Mr.  David  Stow,  of 
Glasgow,  was  first  turned  practically  to  the  study  of  education."  Well 
does  Mr.  Stow  merit  praise,  and  most  heartily  do  we,  with  thousands 
upon  thousands,  accord  it  to  him,  but  we  cannot  go  so  fSar  as  Mr. 
Knighton  in  ascribing  the  efforts  for  training  children  to  ''  the  genius 
and  enterprise,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  perseverance  of  one  man," — and 
that  man  Mr.  Stow.  Mr.  Knighton  will,  perhaps,  return  our  con^li- 
ment  with  reference  to  enthusiasm,  if  we  say  that  the  Training  System 
<'we8  iUi  origiB  and  ettension  in  no  small  degree  iio  female  itrfluence  and 
to  female  e^rts.  **  Should  this  meet  the  eye^'  of  Mr.  Knighton,  we 
&ncy  he  will  be  reminded  of  tTie  well-known  fable  of  "  The  toum  in 
danger  of  a  siege  i"*^  but,  nevertheless,  true  to  our  cause,  we  assert 
ttOiianV  right  to  at  least  a  large  share  of  the  prai^  which  Mr.  Sjiighton 
would  so  cordially  award  to  the  Glasgow  ^  philanthropiat." 

No  ^ne  will  doubt,— and  neither  Mr.  Stow,  nor  his  disciple,  Mr. 
KnjghtoD,  win  deny, — ^that  the  educational  progress  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  to  a  rery  considerable  extent  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of 
b&nt  Schools.  Ko  educationist  now  would  recognise  a  system  of 
irainkigy  as  worthy  of  consideration,  that  did  not  commence  by  earefiil 
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deyelopment  of  the  hanuuL  faculties  of  infants.  K,  therefore,  we  were 
compelled  to  name  one  man  in  preference  to  another,  as  the  originator 
of  the  Training  System,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  the  Pastor 
Obeblxi^  (who,  we  remark,  appointed  canduetrices  in  each  commune  of 
the  Bem  do  la  Boche,  and  paid  them  at  his  own  expense).  But,  as  we 
before  observed,  we  think  the  real  Training  System  owes  more  to  several 
women  than  it  does  to  tme  man.  So  early  as  1802,  the  Princess  Pauline, 
of  Lippe-Detmold,  in  Germany,  established  a  school  at  Detmold  for 
infants,  from  one  to  four  years  of  age,  and  the  introduction  of  Infant 
Schools  into  Britain  about  sixteen  years  afterwards,  was,  through  the 
influence  of  the  wife  tf  the  Bev,  William  Turner,  of  IN^ewcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  who,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Owen,  of  Lanark,  "  remarked, 
that  in  her  attention  to  the  edueation  offfirls,  she  had  frequently  wished 
some  means  could  be  adopted  for  getting  poor  children  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  parents  at  an  earlier  age,  before  they  had  formed  bad 
habits  at  home  and  among  the  idle  children  around  them." 

Mr.  Owen,  whose  pernicious  principles  have,  perhaps,  done  more  harm 
than  his  philanthropy  ever  did — or  will  do — ^good,  was  the  first  English- 
man who  established  an  Infant  School  on  a  large  scale ;  and  this  he  did 
iAaoM^  female  if^uenee. 

But  we  must  not,  however,  be  too  captious,  nor  too  ready  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  £nighton's  partiality ;  and  we  are  f/ee  to  admit  that  his 
assertion  may  be  said  to  be  modified  by  the  words  "  as  originally  esta- 
blished at  Olasgow."  He  is  certainly  an  able  champion  of  the  system 
he  so  much  admires ;  and  we  consider  his  book  an  excellent  introduction 
to  Mr.  Stow's  on  "  The  Training  System.*'  The  following  extract, 
whilst  interesting  our  readers,  will  convey  an  idea  of  Mr.  Knighton^s 
style.     On  the  subject  of  Fictwring  ewt  Wbrds^  he  says : — 

Mnch  obloquy  has  been  brought  upon  the  system  by  the  absurd  endeavours  of  many 
to  carry  it  out  who  knew  nothing,  either  of  its  principles  or  of  its  practice.  M«n  have 
professed  to  give  lessons  who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  method ;  they  have  pretended 
to  "  picture  out"  without  knowing  what  pieimrmp  out  meant.  Absurd  guesses  hare 
been  substituted  for  intelligent  answers,  ridiculous  similes  for  apt  illustrations;  and 
people  have  laughed  and  condemned.  I  have  heard  of  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  resolved 
to  carry  out  the  training  system  according  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  who  wanted  to 
obtain  the  word  *'  apples ''  from  the  children.  Why  he  should  not  tell  them  the  word, 
or  what  was  to  be  gained  intellectuaUy  by  picturing  out  the  fruit,  he  would  have  pro- 
bably found  it  difficult  to  explain ;  he  was  simply  determined  on  proving  to  a  crowd  of 
visitors  that  he  was  thoroughly  t|p  in  the  system — "  Just  like  so  many  .  •  .  ." 
igffplet  he  wanted  his  pupils  to  say,  but  apples  they  did  not  say,  for  they  were  not 
trained  up  to  the  point;  "just  like  so  many  .  •  •  ."  he  repeated  again  ;<*  don't 
you  know  what  ?*'  They  evidently  did  not  know  what,  but  sat  gazing  on  him,  open- 
mouthed,  like  so  many  hungry  sparrows.  "  Just  like  so  many  .  .  .  . — now  Tommy, 
what  did  yon  get  when  you  robbed  widow  Jones's  orchard  tbe  other  day  ?"  "A  good 
licking,''  was  the  faint  but  audible  reply  of  the  conscious  Tommy— "licking"  being  his 
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spoDyme  for  beaimg.  The  reaudnder  of  the  iUnstration  and  anawers  was  drowned  in 
the  laughter  of  the  yisitorB. 

Such  eihibitions  have  often  been  regarded  as  bringing  the  system  into  merited 
ridicnie.  But  if  we  argue  from  the  abuse  of  anything  against  its  legitimate  use,  what 
good  thing  is  there  that  may  not  be  condemned  ?  what  useful  invention  ?  what  im- 
portant principle  ?  what  beneficial  discovery  ?  what  science  and  what  art  ?  that  has  not 
been  st  some  time  or  other  misused  or  abused  ?  that  has  not  been  made,  by  perver- 
doo  or  misapplication,  not  simply  ludicrous  alone,  but  the  fertile  source  of  evil  ?  Take 
Cfaristianity  itself,  with  all  the  enormities  of  blood-shedding  and  persecution  for  which  It 
las  been  made  the  excuse,  as  an  example. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  It  have  declared  the  intellectual  benefits  of  this  method 
to  be  great,  for  I  have  tried  it  with  various  classes  and  races,  and  never  found  it  to  fail 
m  exdting  the  mental  powers  to  action  and  in  strengthening  them  by  exercise.  In 
Mascbester  and  London  I  have  tried  it  with  the  children  of  the  very  poor,  brought  up 
loHmgst  smoke  and  steam,  amid  hardship  and  want.  In  Ceylon  and  Calcutta,  in  the  far 
East,  I  have  tried  it  with  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  Parsees  or  fire-worshippers,  and 
lethargic  Hindoos,  the  swarthy  inhabitants  of  tropical  lands  where  ease  and  luxurion 
do*Bothingness  are  the  rule,  active  exercise  the  exception  ;  and  my  experience  goes  to 
otablish  the  fact  that  by  no  other  method  of  which  I  am  aware,  or  which  I  have  seen  in 
opersUon,  can  large  numbers  of  children  be  induced  to  use  their  mental  faculties  so  freely 
nd  10  beneficially,  or  to  enter  willingly  into  so  wholesome  and  healtby  an  intellectual  eom  - 
petition  nith  each  other. 


''UAinrAL  ov  Msthod;  for  the  Use  of  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Scbools.  By  W.  F.  Bichardii»  Head  Master  of  the  Nationid 
Society's  Central  School^  Westminster."  12mo.,  pp.  141.  National 
Society. 

WiTBom*  wishing  to  endorse  every  principle  adTocated  by  the 
Author,  ve  can  commend  this  manual  to  the  notice  of  managers  and 
teachers  of  schocds,  especially  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  the 
F^rfaee,  Mr.  Richards  states  that  it  has  been  his  aim  "to  make  the 
lx)ok  throughout  of  a  praetieal  character ;"  and  we  must  confess  that 
lie  has  succeeded  in  doing  so.  We  are  convinced  that  not  only  many 
dergjmen  and  church  schoolmasters,  but  also  many  schoolmistresses 
^er  from  our  author  on  the  subject  of  clerical  interference.  He  says 
tbe  parochial  clergyman 

Might  e?en  go  so  far  as  to  examine  the  lessons  of  the  teacher  before  they  are  giren,  so 
tbat  he  msy  be  sure  that  no  errors  are  contained  in  them ;  and  he  might  do  this  without 
^png  himself  I  open  to  the  charge  of  unnecessary  interference,  upon  the  ground  that 
tlte  responsibilities  of  his  high  office  require  that  he  should  as  much  as  possible,  in  his 
°^n  person,  look  after  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  lambs  of  hb  flock. 

The  paragraph  which  follows  is  one  with  which  we  hope  every  Christian 
teacher  will  acquiesce : — 

The  highest  department  of  religious  education  is  of  course  Holy  Scripture.  Some 
P<*tion  of  the  Bible  should  be  read  daily ;  not,  howcTer,  as  a  reading  lesson,  but  as  an 
nerciie  intended  to  improve  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children.    It  is  not  meant 
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that  BO  care  need  be  taken  by  the  teacher  with  regard  to  the  aetnal  reading  of  the  uered 
text :  on  the  contrary,  the  strictest  care  should  be  taken  that  the  chOdren  read  with 
intelligence,  proper  emphasis,  and  a  due  reverence  for  the  importanoe  of  the  subject. 
All  that  is  intended  is  a  caution  against  the  use,  too  often  made,  of  the  Bible  for  teach- 
ing mere  reading  mid  tpettinff,  and  its  consequent  degradation  to  the  lerel  of  an  ordinary 
dass.book.'' 

Some  of  our  educatioiud  metapliysical  theorists  will,  we  tHink,  pro- 
nounce Mr.  Bicliards  rerj  stupid,  heterodox,  unphiloaophical,  or,  at  least, 
Yery  jprovokinff ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  mere  word-mongering  as  well  as 
sound  argument  which  has  of  late  years  beeli  published  on  the  subject, 
he  thus  concludes  his  preface — 

Some  of  the  terms  lately  come  into  vogue  on  the  subject  of  education,  e,  g.,  "  the 
philosophy  of  teaching,''  do  not,  he  {the  Author)  frankly  admits,  convey  to  his  mind 
any  very  definite  idea. 


Miss  CoinrEB*s  Histories.    Thos.  Dean  and  Son. 

I.  •*  The  Histokt  of  Englakd."     12mo.,  pp.  382. 

n.  "Btkey  Child's  Hibtobt  of  Enolavp/*    I6mo.,  pp.  258. 

III.  "The  History  or  Fbaitcb."    New  Edition.    12mo.,  pp. 237. 

IV.  "The  History  op  Greece."    New  Edition.    12mo.,  pp.  231. 

The  aptitude  of  Miss  Comer  as  a  writer  of  school  histories  places  her 
in  a  prominent  position  amongst  female  eduoational  writers.  We  need 
say  no  more  about  ''  The  History  of  England  "  than  that  ttaent^-Beven 
thousand  have  been  published. 

''  Ererj  Child's  Sistoiy  of  England  "  is  a  good  kitroductiou  to  the 
larger  work. 

"The  History  of  Franoe"  is  now  more  tiian  ever  interesting  to  Eng- 
lish children^  and  we  know  of  no  better  schootl  book  on  the  subject 
than  that  of  Miss  Comer's.  We  may  say  the  same  of  '^  The  History  of 
Greece.'* 

"  Majotal  oe  Mechajtigb  "  (2nd  and  improTed  edition) ;  "  Maitital  op 
Hydrostatics;"  '^MAinrAiiOE  Flake  TRiaoiroicETSRY"  (2nd edition); 
"  Makual  oe  Optics."  By  the  Eev.  Joseph  A.  Galbraith,  M.A., 
FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  the  Ber.  Samuel 
Houghton,  M.A.,  EeUow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Longman  and  Oo. 

These  manuals  are  excellent,  but  we  presume  unattractiye  to  the 
majority  of  our  subscribers.  To  those  few  who  are  mathematically 
inclined,  we  must  say,  that  not  only  are  the  books  well  written,  but  th^ 
also  the  typography,  illustrations,  and  diagrams  are  so  admirably 
executed,  that  their  very  appearance  is  an  inducement  to  study  them; 
it  makes  them  seem  easier^ 
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''PsAoncix  Iir8SB9CTi027«  iir  yhb  Fbbvch  LAjrorAas.*'  Bj  Q.  Ch. 
P.  Werner,  Ph.  D.,  M  JL.,  of  the  UnnrexBity  of  Gottisgen,  Profeseor 
of  Gertnan  and  [French  in  Chdtenham  College.  12mo.9  pp.  168. 
Longman  and  Co. 

Db.  TfsBiNXB  writes  like  a  man  who  thoroughly  nnderstanda  the  auhject 
be  haa  to  teach.  We  should  like  to  see  a  second  edition  of  his  work, 
for  we  should  be  very  chary  about  recommending  the  present  edition 
for  school  use  ;  for,  although  the  type  is  tolerably  good,  the  printing  is 
disgraceful — some  pages  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely  legible  by  a  bad  light. 
We  have  a  p.  146,  p.  146  0,  and  p.  146  h,  in  succession !  And  the  book 
concludes  with  a  list  of  about  two  dozen  errata!  Now,  nothing,  as 
regards  school  books,  is  more  annoying  to  a  teacher  and  perplexing  to 
a  learner,  than  errata.  A  badly  priirted  book  is  doubly  irksome,  and 
▼e  recommend  every  school^anthor  not  only  to*  go  to  respectable  pub* 
lishers,  but  also  to  employ  a  good  printer  and  a  good  binder. 


''The  LrcKuaicTUAJi  Pbugbb;*'  ''Thk  IirrsLLECTUAX.  Ssadino 
Book;"  **Ths  IiFTBSi.BGTi7Aii  Sp£UkDra  Book."  By  WiUiaiiL 
Martin,  Ea^  Editor  of ''  The  Educational  Magazine,'*  Ac,  &c. 

Thkbs  works  by  the  well-known  educationist,  Mr.  William  Martin, 
present  many  nure  fisatures  of  excellence.  They  comprise  several  hun- 
dred lesaona  in  rea£ng,  spelling,  and  in  useful  knowledge,  iBustrated 
V  nearfy  fire  hundred  engnmngs,  and  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
tlie  teachers  of  jurenile  forms,  especially  offiunily  teaching.  They  also 
comprehend  modes  and  methods  of  teaching  on  the  intellectual  system, 
bj  which  things  are  taught^  and  not  mere  word  knowledge.  We  cor- 
dially recommend  them. 


Ba.  H^WKXB'a  ''  MosKiira  Ai!n>  ETSvxEre  PonTxesB."    Large  type. 

Pp.  700.    W.  H.  CoUingridge. 

Wx  hare  peculiar  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  cheap  edition  of  the  well-known  work  by  the  Ber.  Dr.  Bobert 
Hawker,  late  vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth,  from  the  &et  that  it  ia  printed 
under  singularly  interesting  circumstances.  The  Ber.  D.  A.  Doadney, 
who  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  editor  of  the  *^  Gospel 
Uagariae^! '  and  as  the  anthor  of  several  interesting  little  works^  i»  curate 
ofMonkakndy  "av^iy  retired  village  up<m  the  sea  coast  of  Ireland, 
where  the  daadmeas,  superstition,  and  bigotry  of  Popery  prevail  to  an 
almost  inconceivable  degree ;"  and  he  haa  there  establiahed  a  printing- 
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office,  in  which  a  number  of  Somanists,  both  adults  and  juveniles,  have 
been  employed  by  him,  and  he  states  that  ^'  an  edition  of  five  thousand 
copies  of  this  invaluable  woik  have  passed  through  the  press." 

We  hope  in  our  next  number  to  be  able  to  give  a  further  account  of 
these  Industrial  Schools* 


NOTICES  OP  MUSIC. 


'^ ExciLSiOB.*'  Words  by  Henty  Wadsworth  Longfellow;  Music  by 
Miss  M.  Lindsay.  New  Edition,  finely  Illustrated.  Bobert  Cocks 
&  Co. 

Wb  do  not  envy  the  taste  of  any  one  who  would  wish  to  hear  Long- 
feUow's  beautiful  poem  '' Excelsior  "  said  afber  once  hearing  it  sung  to 
the  exquisite  melody  which  the  poetical  soul  and  musical  skill  of  Miss 
Lindsay  have  assigned  it.  Of  the  words  we  need  say  nothing— of  the 
music,  we  cannot  say  too  much.  Never  did  the  sbter  spirits  of  music 
and  poetry  blend  more  sweetly,  more  naturally. 

Every  one  who  sings,  and  certainly  every  one  who  plays  and  sings, 
should  possess  a  copy  of  Miss  Lindsay's  "Excelsior;"  and  everybody 
else  should  hear  it  sung.  We  heartily  wish  that  other  beautiful  poems 
were  set  to  music  as  "  Excelsior  "  is.  The  simplicity  of  the  composition 
is  remarkable ;  it  is  in  C  major ;  the  key  note  is  the  lowest,  and,  with 
the- exception  of  one  note  in  the  last  verse  (Q,  a  dotted  crotchet),  E  on 
the  fourth  space  is  the  highest ;  the  accompaniment,  which  is  almost 
entirely  on  the  common  chord,  is  so  simple  that  a  learner  who  can  play 
anything  at  all,  could  play  it  well  after  half  an  hour's  practice. 


"  MxTBicAL  Bouquet." 

1.  SchulhoflTs  Fantasia  "  Carnival  de  Yenise." 

2.  SchulhofTs  "*  Oalop  Di  Bravura." 

8.  ''  La  Chatelaine,"  Fantasia  k  hi  Yalse  (Alphonse  le  Due). 

4.  '<  La  Source  "  (Blumenthal). 

5.  *'  La  Betraite  MiUtaire  "  (Lefebure  W%). 

6.  Dreyschoche's  "  Bluette  "  (Noctum.) 

7.  Mendellsohn's  Scherzo  (from  ''  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream"). 

8.  "Le  Sourire"  (J.  Ascher). 

The  proprietor  of  the  "  Musical  Bouquet,"  with  an  indomitable  spirit 
of  enterprise,  appears  determined  that  if  pianists  are  unacquainted  with 
good  music,  it  shall  not  be  in  consequence  of  the  expense.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  how  these  brilliant  fantasias  can  be  published  in  so  superior 
a  style  at  so  low  a  price.    We  know  not  what  music  publishers  of  the 
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old  acbool  hare  to  say  on  the  subject ;  but  we  should  like  to  hear  it 
fkirlj  diacuned  by  professionals,  whether,  and  how,  the  publication  of 
dieap  music  tends  to  benefit  or  to  injure  them.  We  believe  our  musical 
frimda  will  be  pleased  with  the  ^'Musical  Bouquet''  Editions  of  the 
Fantaaiaa  to  which  we  now  direct  their  attention. 


"  The  Soiro  or  Peace."    Words  by  J.  Mortimer ;  Music  by  Stephen 

Glover.    Third  Edition.    B.  Williams. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  songs  on  the  war  subject  which  have  appeared 
daring  the  past  year.  Mr.  Stephen  Glover  has  done  ample  justice  to 
the  words,  and  the  fact  of  a  third  edition  having  been  required  tells 
welL  It  is  in  E  flat ;  the  highest  note  F  on  the  fifth  line ;  the  lowest 
D  below  the  stave.  The  accompaniment  in  Mr.  S.  Glover^s  ordinary 
style.  We  shoiild  subjoin  the  words,  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
keep  them  back  for  our  Februaxy  number. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS  OF  FEMALE  TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Chaplains  of 
Female  Training  Schools  relative  to  the  Christmas  Examination : — 

Committee  of  Council  on  JEducatum, 
Council  Office,  Whitehall,  Sth  November,  1854!. 

Sev.  Sir, — ^You  are  aware  that  the  Bev.  H.  Moseley,  her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  has  submitted  to  my  Lords  a  syllabus  of  studies  for  young 
men  under  normal  training  for  the  office  of  schoolmaster. 

This  syllabus,  based  upon  the  scale  of  grant^  which  is  introduced  by 
the  Minute  of  28th  June,  1854,  defines  the  subjects  of  examination  for 
the  end  of  the  first  and  second  year's  residence  respectively.  (Vide 
Minutes,  1853-4,  p.  85. 

Mr.  Moseley's  proposal,  approved  by  my  Lords,  has  also  met  with 
general  concurrence  among  the  managers  of  male  training  schools,  and 
wiH  be  put  in  practice  at  the  examination  to  be  held  next  month  in 
those  institutions. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  seeing  that  the  Minute  in  question 
applies  equally  to  female  colleges, — seeing  also  that  the  insufficiency  of 
a  ain^e  year's  training  has  been  proved  quite  as  conclusively  in  the  case 
of  females  as  in  that  of  males,  it  at  once  became  a  question  with  my 
Lords  whether  they  should  not  recommend  an  analogous  division  of  stu- 
dies for  the  female  colleges. 

For  this  purpose  their  Lordships  requested  the  Bev.  F.  C.  Cook,  as 
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the  most  experienced  of  her  Majesty's  inspecton  in  the  training  of 
BchoohuiatresseBy  to  r^ort  to  them  npon  the  subject ;  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  that  gentleman's  observations. 

Mr.  Cook  considers  it  advisable  to  adhei'e  to  the  present  form  of  Exa- 
mination Papers,  which,  without  being  different  for  the  first  and  second 
years,  nevertheless  affords  scope  for  exhibiting^  progressive  attain- 
ments by  means  of  the  division  into  elementary  and  supplementary 
parts. 

Mr.  Cook  thinks  that  a  more  marked  division  would  accord  less  with 
the  requirements  of  female  training. 

'  He  proposes,  however,  as  you  will  see  from  his  Beport,  to  introduce 
an  important  change  into  that  part  of  the  examination  which  consists  of 
an  oral  exercise  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Cook  proposes  to  dispense  with  this  exercise  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  and  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  it  (for  both  years)  into  an 
exercise  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  performed  at  the  time  of  the  inspector's 
annual  visit,  and  to  be  recorded  for  consideration,  along  with  the  paper, 
to  be  worked  in  the  following  December. 

Their  Lordships  concur  entirely  in  the  propriety  of  these  recommend- 
ations ;  and  my  Lords  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  equally  meet  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  managers  of  female  colleges.  Their  Lordships 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  put  them  in  force  in  December  next. 

Li  the  coming  examination  my  Lords  will,  in  each  instance,  add  to  the 
marks  for  the  written  exercises  an  average  number  of  marks  for  the 
omitted  oral  exercise.  This  will  guard  against  any  general  derangement 
of  the  class-list  such  as  might  result  if  the  list  were  to  be  made  up  en- 
tirely from  thei  marks  given  for  work  upon  paper.  Individual  stodenta, 
whose  strength  may  lie  in  this  exercise,  will  still  have  the  benefit  of 
their  more  than  average  proficiency  when  the  time  comes  for  fixing 
their  certificate,  pursuant  to  the  11th  section  of  the  Minute  dated  20tli 
August,  1853.  —I  have,  4tc. 

The  Eev. .  E.  B.  W.  LnroKir. 

The  Beport  of  Bev.  7.  C.  Cook,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  communi- 
cation. 

20th  October,  1854. 
Sir, — In  the  Beport  which  I  have  lately  completed  upon  the  Female 
Training  Schools,  I  have  given  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  examin- 
ations in  each  subject  of  instruction  during  the  last  five  years,  and  have 
stated  the  modifications  which,  after  a  full  inquiry  and  con&rence  with 
the  officers  and  managers  of  those  institutions,  I  consider  likely  to  pro- 
mote improvement  in  those  subjects  which  are  most  important  to  teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools. 
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Upon  iihe  whok^  I  am  ^te  confirmed  in  the  qpinion  whicli  I  ex- 
preaaed  when  consulted  hj  70a  last  aatumn,  that  no  considerable 
change  is  at  ail  necessary ;  and  lor  these  reasons : 

1.  The  subjects  of  examinaticHi  include  all  that  is  requisite  for 
teachefs  of  good  schoob ;  and  the  papers  are  so  constructed  as  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  few  who  are  candidates  for  the  highest  certificates 
k)  Aom  Hxe  eoctent  of  their  attainments. 

2.  The  eourse  of  reading  required  to  pass  the  examination  is  not  too 
oteosEve;  it  dees  not  include  any  subject  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  students  have  not  been  preTUKisly  instructed/none  iu  which  Queen's 
Behohffs  have  not  already  displayed  a  fiur  amount  of  information.  The 
examination  requires  so  much  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  arithmetic^ 
the  English  language,  geography,  English  histoiy,  and  school-manage- 
ment, as  ought  to  be  possessed  by  every  schoolmistress,  and  it  requires 
nomoie. 

3.  The  managen  of  the  Training  Schools  have  expressed  their  entire 
atiafiietioa  with  the  present  form  of  the  examination ;  and  I  have  not 
attended  any  meeting  of  the  committees  of  management  without  sub- 
mitlxDg  this  pcnnt  to  their  consideration,  and  have  invited  discussion ; 
this  jear  not  a  single  objection  has  been  made. 

4.  The  results  of  the  examinations,  both  as  regards  the  proportion  of 
eertificafces  and  the  marks  awarded  to  each  subject,  have  been  satia&c* 
toiy.  The  continuity  of  the  improvement,  and  the  equable  progress 
in  elttnentary  subjects,  are  especially  remarkable,  as  appears  from  my 
Beport  this  year. 

5.  ^Kpen  upon  each  subject  could  not  be  set  separately  for  pupils  of 
the  fint  and  second  year  without  interfering  with  that  classification 
vhidi  the  prindpals  of  Training  Schools  find  experimentally  to  be  most 
sdrantageous. 

I  thetoefine  pnypose  to  leave  the  general  form  ci  the  examination  vn- 
clttnged,  with  the  following  exceptionsy  for  which  I  have  assigned  rea* 
sooa  in  my  !Beport. 

lathe  religiouB  papers,  and  in  those  en  arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
pbj,  and  domestic  economy,  I  propose  to  increase  the  number  of  questions 
in  the  siq^lemeatary  seotioiBS ;  to  give  general  directions  to  the  students 
ofthe  first  year  not  to  touch  this  part  of  the  paper  until  they  have  com- 
pleted the  former;  and  to  aUow  the  students  of  the  second  year  to 
<^>ooae  finely  firom  eaclu 

In  the  paper  on  English  histoiy,  the   elementary  questions  to  be 

S^oenl,  such  as  isan  be  answered  by  text-books  in  common  use.    The 

^plementary  questions  in  three  sections,  each  referring  to  a  different 

^poch.    The  same  discretion  to  students. 

On  school  management  only  I  propose  to  set  different  papers  to  l^e 
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students  of  the  first  and  second  year.  The  first  containmg  questions  on 
methods  of  teaching,  the  second  on  school  organisation  and  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching,  together  with  an  essaj. 

One  change,  howeyer,  of  great  importance  I  would  propose  for  your 
immediate  consideration.  It  refers  to  the  inspector's  Beport  on  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  and  ability  of  the  students. 

At  present  the  students  give  lessons  in  the  presence  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors  at  Christmas.  The  object  is  most  important,  viz.  to  impress 
upon  them  and  the  managers  the  fact  that  their  Lordships  regard  skill 
in  teaching  as  the  most  essential  qualification. 

But  the  result  is  not  satisfactory,  and,  as  I  believe,  for  the  following 
reasons 

1.  The  student  is  anxious,  in  a  state  of  excitement,  her  mind  and  ener- 
gies being  quite  absorbed  by  the  written  examination. 

2.  The  classes  of  children  cannot  be  collected  without  much  difficulty, 
and  the  lesions  so  given  are  positively' detrimental  to  them. 

3.  The  Beports  of  the  various  inspectors  are  not  and  cannot  be  made 
with  Inference  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  standard.  I  have  observed  that 
the  comparative  results  of  this  part  of  the  examination  do  not  correspond 
with  the  actual  condition  of  the  several  institutions. 

I  could  give  other  reasons,  but  I  believe  that  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  either  as  to  the  importance  of  hearing  such  lessons,  or  as  to  the 
defectiveness  of  our  present  system. 

I  would  therefore  propose  in  future  that  a  list  of  those  students  who 
have  passed  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  be  forwarded  to 
the  inspectors  of  training  schools ;  that  he  and  the  district  inspector 
hear  each  of  those  students  teach  a  dasB  when  they  inspect  the  training 
.-school ;  and  that  the  report  which  they  then  make  be  taken  into  account 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

That  the  inspector  of  training  schools  shall  also  make  a  special  report 
upon  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  teaching  in  each  and  every  insti- 
tution. 

iS^m  this  plan  I  consider  that  the  foUowing  advantages  are  likely  to 
accrue : 

1.  As  an  interval  of  some  three  to  five  months  will  pass  between  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's  residence  and  the  inspector's 
visit  in  the  course  of  the  second  year,  the  students  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, as  well  as  strong  inducement,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the 
practical  work  of  teaching. 

2.  The  managers  will  feel  that  their  work  is  appreciated,  and  that  it 
has  been  tried  with  reference  to  its  relative  as  well  as  absolute  effi- 
ciency. 

I  have  considered  this  point,  moreover,  with  reference  to  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  truning  schools.  It  will  undoubtedly  increase  the  labour  of  the 
inspector  who  is  charged  with  the  inspection  of  the  training  schools,  but 
it  will  give  definiteness  and  a  strictly  professional  character  to  his  work. 
It  will  become  his  especial  duty  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  system 
adopted  in  each  college  for  the  formation  of  practical  teachers,  and  upon 
the  degree  in  which  each  student  profits  thereby. — I  ha?e,  &c., 

(Signed)  F.  C.  Cook. 

The  Secretary,  Committee  of  Coimcil  on  Education. 


NOTICES  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

Wk  beg  to  Msnre  the  numeroas  oorrespondents  who  have  written  to  us  on  the  sobject, 
that  Uieir  oommimications  to  us,  unless  sent  for  publication,  are  considered  strietfy  con/K- 
dtklkU^  and  that  no  School  Committee  or  authorities  would  be  absurd  enough  to  expect 
vs  to  give  any  information  respecting  our  correspondents.  We  also  beg  to  state  that  we 
tie  not  oflkiaUy  connected  with  any  Educational  Institution. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  reply  by  post  to  letters  of  inquiry,  except  in  a  few  particular 
eases;  neither  can  we  return  rejected  MSS.,  unless  stamps  are  forwarded  to  defray  the 


We  can  take  no  notice  of  ononymotit  eomnnmieatioiu  qfa  penonai  nattare,  unless  an 
osily  available  method  of  obtaining  corroborant  evidence  is  pointed  out  to  us.  Any 
roeh  letters  received  by  us  after  tkU  noiiee,  we  shall  either  destroy  at  once,  or  forward 
to  the  party  assailed  in  so  cowardly  a  manner. 

Answers  to  Correspondents  wiU  be  arranged  as  much  as  possible  according  to  subjects. 

\*  We  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  numerous  correspondents  who  have  written 
to  OS  on  the  subject  of  Nkxdlbwork.  We  will  do  our  best  to  meet  their  wishes,  but 
there  appears  to  be  very  conflicting  views  on  the  subject.  Should  we  be  guided  by  the 
najority? 

%*  It  vnU  be  perceived  that  our  letter-box  has  not  been  useless.  We  have  received 
other  letters,  which  vre  shall  notice  in  the  February  number.  Communications  should 
be  forwarded  to  us  by  the  21st  of  each  month. 


LANGUAGE,  GRAMMAR,  &e. 

A^tcthe  uted  a»  «  Verb,  (L.  L.)  We  cannot  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  in  such 
a  oolloqnial  sentence  as  the  following — **  She  professes  to  dislike  all,  and  yet  she  is 
tore  to  '  dear  *  each  one  " — dear  is  a  noun  used  as  a  verb.  In  nearly  all  cases  in 
which  demr  is  used  as  a  noun,  it  might  be  construed  o  an  a4jective, — substantive, 
mderetood  or  implied. 

^P^eewteiU,  (T.)  Incorrect.  You  would  not  say  "  Thoee  elaee  of  people ;  "  kind  or  tort 
is  used  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  the  sense  of  ekue. 

Sa^fia-ZVeiieA.  (J.F.)  It  is  an  allusion  to  the  "Nonne  a  Prioresse"  of  Chaucer 
(Csnterbury  Tales,  Prol.  4). 

9n2i  Jtmc^  ff^e  spidke  M  Csgte  anti  fctislgy 
2l£Ur  ti|e  sdyole  of  iStratforHc^attcholDe. 
Jor  JFcntc^e  of  {Paris  inas  to  fjtte  unknoiot. 

The  allnsk>n  is  common,  for  it  is  frequently  applicable  to  teachers  in  this  age  of 
"  parley-vooin^"  vrhen  thousands  of  learners  who  profess  to  **  parJaie  Franeaie  une 
pn"  could  not  utter  a  sentence  intelligible  to  a  Firenchman  unless  he  could  under- 
stand  them  when  thqr  addressed  him  in  their  vernacular  tongue. 

RiCBiTBD :  R.  H.~M.  A.  L.  (Knightsbridge)— M.  A.  L.  (Blooin»bury>-C.  J.— Gram- 
meticus  (declined  with  thanks)— P.  W.— A.  B. 
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ABITfiM£TI€. 

Biffiimmff  JrUkmeiie.  "  Bfinis "  is  thanked.  We  trast  thai  the  article  from  Mr. 
Martin,  which  appears  in  the  present  number  of  **  The  Governess/'  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  "  Minns/'  and  to  other  snbscribers. 

ftmmy%j> :  S.  B. — ^Mentor— ^.  B.  (Niirwich)— X.  (We  are  maeh  obliged  by  the  offer, 
and  shall  be  |^  to  hear  firom  yon  s^ain.}— A.  J.  Dw  (Tate's  '*  first  Principles  of 
Arithmetic.'')— I.  O.U.  (in  our  next.) 

MUSIC. 

JaekswCg  Strvicei.  (S.  T.)  Jackson's  "  Serrices  "  are  much  admired,  and  much  used, 
but  we  think  that  the  **  irst-class  prolessionak  "  who  "  adipire  the  style  and  compo- 
sition'^ are  but  few.  Your  communication  is  too  long»  and  not  of  sufficient  general 
interest  for  a  work  Uke  ours.    Try  the  "  Musical  Times." 

POETRY. 

H.  L. — *'  Try  again."  You  have  evidently  original  and  poetical  ideas,  but  you  express 
them  feebly.    Avoid  expletives  as  much  as  you  csii. 

TaimzA.— The  sentimenta  expressed  in  your  copy  of  vaines  are  quite  contEadictonr ; 
for  instance,  you  say, 

"  For  all  is  hi^>piness  and  joy. 
Yet  sorrow,  pain,  and  woe/' 

C.  T.>-Declined  vrith  thanks. 

£.  M.  (Great  Yarmontb).  We  thank  you  for  your  two  letters  and  eoatribattens ;  do 
not  be  discouraged  because  no  piece  of  yours  appears  in  our  present  nnmber.  We 
think  it  is  very  possible  that  by  devoting  a  little  time  to  one  we  might  make  it  pre- 
sentable. 

Recxivbd  :  Ada— C.  C.*-Jane-^F.  H. 

,    SCRIPTURE,  RELIGION,  ETC. 

SL  Jude.  (H.)  is  also  called  Lebbaeus,  Thaddaeus,  and  Judas.  He  was  the  brother  of 
St.  James,  and  also  of  our  Lord ;  eee  Matt.  x.  3 ;  -xiii.  55  ;  Mark  iii.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  16 ; 
John  xix.  22,  &c. 

Rbcsiyko  :  Clericus — Rev.  J.  H«— Rev.  G.  B— . — ^A  Country  Vicar — A  Wesleyan 
— ^A  Church  Schoolmistress— C.  T. — ^A  Sunday  School  Teachers-Charlotte  T . 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  CHRONOLOGY,  &e. 

Oldeet  Record.  (0.  P.)  We  believe  that  Domesday  Book  is  aecouated  the  moat 
ancient  record  in  European  history. 

Oldeet  Manuscript.    (O.  P.)    The  oldest  known  is  part  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  (L.)  Arkwright  was,  previous  to  the  invention  of  his 
machine,  a  barber,  at  Bolton,  Lancashire.  On  his  death  (1792),  his  son  and  heir 
became  the  richest  commoner  in  England. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Mope  cf  the  Seat  qf  War  (E^ B.  L.)  We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Jamxb  Wti.d  (of 
Charing  Cross),  with  two  maps,  one  of  the  Crimea,  the  other  of  Sevastopol  (or  Sebas- 
topol).  We  can  strongly  recommoid  you  to  get  a  copy  of  each.  They  are  decidedly 
the  best  and  cheapest  we  have  seen.    See  Advertieement. 

ADVICE— MISCELLANEOUS  INQUIRIES,  &c. 

A  Poor  Teacher. — Your  case  is  certainly  a  hard  one.  If  yon  do  not  hear  of  anything 
suitable  by  the  26th,  you  had  better  advertise  in  ''  Tkb  Gotbrness  /'  we  shall 
charge  you  nothing.  If  the  case  were  made  Imown,  ae  it  ehould  be,  there  are  many 
amongst  our  Subscribers  who  would  be  vrilling  to  engage  your  services. 

M.  A.  H.— Your  complaint  is  just,  but  we  fear  there  are  very  few  schools  under  com- 
mittee management,  in  whidi  the  evil  doea  not  exiat.  We  ahaU  not  £»rget  your  aug- 
gestion. 

A  PoFiL  Teacbvk.— We  Uke  the  idea  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  irom  yon  again. 

A  Candidate. — ^Whitelands,  Cheltenham,  and  the  Home  and  C<donial,  are  all  Church 
Training  Institntions.    The  last-named  tvaina  Noncmnformists. 

R.  A. — Thanks  for  your  second  letter.    You  will  probably  hear  from  us  in  a  day  or  two. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION  AND  FEMALE  EDUCATORS. 

(Contmuedjrom  p,  11.) 

In  edacation^  a^  in  everything  else,  it  is  easier  to  point  out  and 
deprecate  an  evil  than  to  suggest  a  practical  method  for  its  eradi- 
cation. Educational  writers  are  commonly  prone  to  generalisation, 
and  thus  many  an  earnest,  conscientious  teacher,  although  fully 
concurring  with  what  she  reads  in  their  works,  feels  herself  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  reduce  their  philosophical  theories  to  prac- 
tice; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  would  require  no  small  share 
of  penetration,  patience,  and  perseverance  to  do  so  even  in  a  modi- 
fied form.  We  ore  conscious  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one  pro- 
fessor of  education  will  be  ready  at  any  time  to  question  the  truth 
of  these  remarks,  but  that  wiU  in  nowise  invalidate  their  verity. 
Let  us  not  bolster  ourselves  up  with  self-satisfaction,  and  compla- 
cently arrogate  to  ourselves  as  educational  theorists  that  attribute 
which  pertains  not  to  humanity — perfection. 

The  philosoph;^  of  the  human  faculties  has  been  discussed  by  some 
of  the  most  profound  and  logical  reasoners  that  have  ever  written ; 
and  many  educationists  of  the  present  age  evince  a  knowledge  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  which  it  were  vain  to  look  for  in 
the  works  of  philosophers  of  former  ages ; — they  draw  the  nicest 
discriminations,  and  the  most  subtle  metaphysical  distinctions 
are  explained  by  them  with  such  logical  accuracy  and  with 
such  learned  eloquence  that  we  have  but  little  reason  to  wish  for 
any  more  educational  works,  except  they  be  such  as  may  assist 
tw  in  carrying  out  practically  the  principles  with  which  we  have 
been  or  should  be  indoctrinated.  Here  lies  the  difficulty :  educa- 
tion depends  not  only  upon  the  recognised  educators  (be  they  whom 
they  miiy)^  but  also  upon  circumstances  with  which  the  pupils  are  in 
any  way  coniiQcted ;  and  the  circumstances  with  which  every  child  is 
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associated  are  so  many  and  so  multiform  that  it  would  be  a  moral 
impossibility  to  particularise  as  to  modes  of  proceeding  on  general 
principles.  It  is  in  the  ready  adaptation  of  the  best  methods  as 
well  as  in  the  application  of  the  best  general  principles  that  the  art 
of  education  consists. 

Amongst  the  many  thousands  of  female  schools  in  Great  Britain 
it  would  perhaps  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  two^  private  or  public, 
circumstanced  alike  in  every  particular;  it  necessarily  follows  that 
however  universally  recognised  principles  may  be,  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  them  must  be  modified  in  some  degree,  however  small, 
by  circumstances. 

Who  that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  practical  education,  but 
knows  that  in  a  very  large  school  there  may  not  be  two  pupils  whose 
dispositions  and  natural  temperaments  fully  accord  ?  Still  all  have 
the  same  moral  and  mental  faculties, — the  same  impulses  and  pas- 
sions,— it  is  to  the  circumstances  which  have  surrounded  them  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth, — in  other  words  it  is  to  education  that 
such  variation  is  mainly  attributable.  The  infant  mind  has  been 
compared  to  a  blank  unsullied  sheet  of  paper;  whether  this  com- 
parison be  just  or  not  we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine.  We  have 
the  irrefragable  word  of  Him  who  cannot  err,  that  some  "  as  soon 
as  they  are  bom  go  astray,''  BniihsLi generally  '^the  imagination  of 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth ''  (that  is  from  the  earliest  period 
of  his  life).  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human 
heart  is,  we  know,  an  unpalatable  one.  M.  Aime-Martin,  in  his 
work  "  Sur  P Education  des  Mhres  "  says,  "  Man  inclines  always 
to  that  which  is  most  great  and  beautiful ;  and  again  he  says  ''  all 
our  first  movements  are  good.''  Now,  heterodox  as  these  senti- 
ments may  be  considered,  and  as  doubtlessly  they  are,  they  are  not 
of  that  ^angerous  tendency  as  may  on  the  surface  appear;  they 
would  tend  to  make  an  educator  alert  in  watching  and  guiding  the 
development  of  the  child's  inclinations  and  movements,  for  she 
would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  her  responsibility  for  any  un- 
checked disposition  to  evil.  The  Christian  teacher,  who  believes 
that  original  sin  '*  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  Adam"  ha», 
however,  no  less,  if  not  a  much  greater,  incentive  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  her  dutiesf  She  need  not  trouble  herself  with  knotff 
questions  of  polemical  controversy.  Whether  the  mind  of  the  ohild 
is  by  nature  inclined  to  what  is  good,  whether  it  is  entirely  aeutral  or 
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ineii,  until  operated  upon^  or  whether  it  is  inclined  to  evil,  are  qaes~ 
tions  with  which  ahe  need  not  necessarily  interfere.  Whether  the 
child  has  firee  wiU^  or  is  the  subject  either  of  election  or  of  reproba- 
tion, are  also  questions  to  which  her  inclination  may^  but  neither 
her  duty  nor  necessity  do^  lead  her.  It  is  hers  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  God,  not  to  endeavour  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  Not 
GoD^s  purposes  with  regard  to  her  pupils,  but  His  precepts  con- 
cemii^  them,  should  be  the  subject  of  her  diligent  inquiry  and  pur- 
suit. As  an  educator  she  should  feel  herself  untrammelled  by  the 
qoibblings  or  differences  of  sectaries,  or  by  the  dogmas  of  any  sys- 
tem. Principles — Christian  principles — should  guide  her,  and  as 
for  her  plans  for  carrying  out  those  principles,  it  matters  not  to  what 
religions  denomination  they  pertain;  they  are  but  means  to  an  end, 
and  if  they  involve  no  compromise  of  principle,  she  need  not  scru- 
ple to  adopt  them  whether  they  were  proposed  by  the  Pope  in  the 
Vatican  or  by  an  itinerant  preacher  in  a  bam. 

There  are  few,  very  few,  popular  educators  who  have  not  a  lean- 
ing to,  a  predilection  for,  some  particular  system  in  preference  to 
others,  and  of  course  it  will  be  that  system  which,  in  their  judg- 
ment, enunciates  practically  what  appear  to  them  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  principles.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  it  should 
be ;  but  the  adoption  of  a  system,  unless  it  be  a  correct  and  well- 
nnderstood  system,  involves  disadvantages  of  no  trivial  nature  as 
regards  educational  progress.  Examine  the  educational  systems  now 
in  vogue,  or  rather  look  to  their  results ;  have  they,  has  any  one  of 
them  answered  the  expectations  so  sanguinely  raised  in  the  public 
mind  fix>m  time  to  time  ?  We  are  aware  that  the  advocates  of  con- 
flicting systems,  and  of  principles  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  will  severally  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Would  that  the 
candid  and  impartial  inquirer  could  do  the  same !  No  one  can 
deny  that  many  generous  efforts  have  been  made,  much  labour  has 
been  bestowed,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended,  and  that 
mndi  good  has  been  effected  by  zealous  philanthropists  and  by  a 
liberal  and  discerning  public.  No  one  will  deny  that  of  late  years 
a  large  number  of  elementary  educational  institutions  have  sp^ng 
up  and  have  proved,  and  doubtlessly  will  long  prove  a  real  blessing 
tooor  land  and  to  the  world,  but  has  the  country  reason  to  be  fully 
satisfied  with  the  working  of  these  institutions  ?  Are  the  results  of 
^y  one  of  them  sufficiently  satisfactory,  especially  with  regard  to 
fem&le  education,  to  warrant  educationists  to  urge  on  the  govern- 
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meat  the  adoption  and  extension  of  its  system  both  with  regard  to 
principles  and  practice  ?  Unhesitatingly  we  reply^  No.  At  the 
same  time  we  give  those  who  havc^  the  management  of  these  insti- 
tutions in  their  hands  full  credit  for  the  zeal^  integrity,  persevering 
patience,  and  self-denial  which  have  distinguished  them,  and 
marked  the  progress  of  their  laborious  and  praLseworthy  career. 
Future  ages  will  say  of  such,  as  we  say  of  the  Reformers  of  the  16th 
century,  they  did  their  best — they  did,  not  what  should  have  been 
done,  nor  what  might  have  been  done,  but  what  expediency  and 
policy  seemed  to  warrant  them  in  doing.  We  have  numerous 
model  schoobf  but  where  are  the  model  children  ?  We  admit  that 
the  public  expenditure  for  popular  education  is  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  should  be,  but  it  is  enormous  in  comparison  to 
what  it  ever  was  before ;  and  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  that,  with 
the  exception  of  those  interested  pecuniarily  or  otherwise  in  the 
various  educational  institutions  and  systems,  there  exists  much  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  the  nation.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact 
occasions  the  publication  of  countless  works  on  education,  gives 
rise  to  popular  lectures,  to  practical  experiments,  and  to  many  other 
modes  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the  public. 

Those  who  have  striven  arduously  and  well  to  promote  education 
in  public  schools  perceive  that  very  many  masters  and  mistresses 
of  private  schools  have  laboured  more  efiPectually  than  trained  and 
certificated  teachers  who  have  had  every  facility  afforded  them  for 
carrying  out  the  educational  theories  inculcated  at  the  training  in- 
stitutions ;  they  find  here  and  there  an  elementary  school,  in  which 
no  pretensions  to  superiority  are  assumed,  equal  to  if  not  excelling 
many  a  model  school  in  many  or  all  particulars.  In  elementary 
schools  mistresses  as  well  as  masters,  excelling  in  intellectual  attain- 
ments, are  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  indifferent  and  consequently 
inefficient  teachers.  Again,  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to 
find  those  who  are  sound  scholars  and  good  teachers  sadly  deficient 
in  educating  power ;  by  ^'  educating  power  ^'  we  mean  that  well-di- 
rected moral  influence  which  can  sway  ''  wayward  childhood ''  and 
guide  every  passion  aright. 

Dr.  Edmund  Calamy  justly  observes,  ''All  the  passions  in  them- 
selves, siiQply  considered,  ar^  neither  good  nor  evil.  Love,  hate, 
hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  and  the  rest,  as  they  are  parts  of  our  nature, 
are  things  indifferent ;  but  when  they  sre  fitly  circumstantiated  and 
ordered,  they  become  morally  good,  and  serve  many  excellent  pur- 
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poses;  but  when  they  are  misplaced  and  extravagant^  when  they 
eommand  ns  and  are  our  masters^  they  then  becoipe  morally  evil^ 
and  the  most  troublesome  things  in  the  worlds  both  to  ourselyes 
and  others/'  Now  the  predominant  passion  in  the  female  cha- 
racter is  love.  Woman  is  a  creature  of  love.  The  sweet  Psalmist 
of  Israel  in  his  pathetic  lamentation  for  his  royal  kinsmen^  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  attributed  the  excellence  of  strength  to  lions,  of  swiftness 
to  eagles,  of  terrestrial  love  to  women.  Love  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  women.  It  was  a  remark  of  Madame  de  Stael 
that  "  Love  is  but  an  episode  in  the  life  of  man ;  it  is  the  whole  history 
of  the  life  of  woman." 

And  a  modem  poet  says, 

*'  What  I  most  prize  in  woman 
Is  her  affection,  not  her  intellect ! 
The  intellect  is  finite  j  but  the  affections 
Are  infinite,  and  cannot  be  exhausted. 
Compare  me  with  the  great  men  of  the  earth  ; . 
What  am  I  ?    Why,  a  pigmy  among  giants ! 
But  if  thoa  lovest, — ^mark  me  1    I  say  looet/,— 
The  greatest  of  thy  sex  excels  thee  not  1 
The  world  of  the  affections  is  thy  world, 
Not  that  of  man's  ambition.     In  that  stillness 
Which  most  becomes  a  woman,  calm  and  holy. 
Thou  sittest  by  the  fireside  of  the  heart. 
Feeding  its  flame." 

The  infinitely  wise  Creator  has  implanted  this  passion^  or  rather 

we  would  say  this  attribute^  firmly  in  woman.     Its  effects  are  seen 

in  the  most  barbarous,  as  in  the  most  refined  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  little  girl  who  fondles  her  doll  with  mimic  maternal  solicitude 

proves  how  strongly  affection  is  implanted  in  the  female  heart. 

The  elegant  educational  writer,  Aime-Martin,  an  author  from  whom 

we  differ  in  principle  in  more  than  one  particular,  speaking  of  the 

admirable  work,  '^  De  P Education  des  Filles/'  which  he  truthfully 

caUs  "  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  delicacy,  grace,  and  genius,  of  which  the 

simple  and  maternal  doctrine  is  but  the  loye  of  Christ  for  littlechil- 

dren ;  an  inimitable  model,  because  it  is  impressed  with  the  soul 

of  its  author ;  a  treasure  of  truth  and  wisdom,  the  best  treatise  on 

practical  education  yet  given  to  the  world,"  observes,  "  Fenelon 

had  consecrated  the  first  ten  years  of  his  career  to  the  instruction 

of  female  Catholic  children.     He  had  read  in  the  hearts  of  these 
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young  cliildren  all  the  secrets  of  another  age.  He  had  learned  from 
their  innooence  the  art  of  directing  their  passiona,  and  from  their 
simplicity  the  art  of  forestalling  them.  This  delightful  study,  whilst 
exhibiting  to  him  women  in  their  proper  character,  showed  him  at 
the  same  time  the  necessity  of  strengthening  them,  because  they 
are  weak,  of  enlightening  them  because  they  are  powerful.^'  The 
same  writer,  in  another  place,  says,  ^'THe  education  of  women  is 
mare  important  than  that  of  men,  since  the  latter  is  always  their 
work.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Fenelon — such  is  the  substance  of 
his  book/^ 

It  is  not  only  a  fsdse  delicacy,  it  is  a  pernicious  principle,  to 
endeavour  to  stifle  instead  of  carefully  developing  the  Divine  prin- 
ciple. Love,  in  the  youthful  female  heart ;  the  consequence  of  such 
endeavours  is  a  dangerous  reaction.  Were  it  carefully,  prayerfully 
developed  upon  Christian  (and  therefore  eminently  moral)  princi- 
ples, its  place  would  not  be,  as,  alas  I  it  too  frequently  is,  usurped 
by  a  morbid,  depraved  sentimentality,  an  ungovernable  tumultuous 
passion ! 

It  is  as  absurd  to  leave  the  development  of  the  tender  passions 
"  to  the  course  of  nature,^'  as  it  would  be  to  leave  other  human 
faculties  unaided  and  ungiiided.  They  must  and  will  be  developed, 
and  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  female  education  is  in 
general  so  conducted,  that  "  the  development  of  the  noblest  and 
tenderest  passions  of  humanity  is  left  to  the  novelist  or  to  the  tra- 
gedian/' Whether  novels  or  histrionic  performances  have  a  bene- 
ficial or  a  baneful  effect,  is  a  subject  upon  which  it  is  not  our 
purpose  now  to  enter.  But  let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  under  due  restrictions  and  guided  by  judicious  counsels,  in 
short,  altogether  under  favourable  circumstances,  novel-reading 
and  play-going  are  not  objectionable,  we  ask,  is  it  wise,  is  it  justi- 
fiable, to  leave  the  development  of  the  tender  passions  to  such 
agency?  This  is  a  serious  inquiry;  let  not  a  mawkish  senti- 
mentality, a  simpering  mauvaise  honte,  prompt  us  to  evade  it.  It 
may  be  urged,  very  plausibly,  too,  that  a  premature  development 
of  the  tender  passions  would  be  equally,  if  not  more  dangerous  than 
their  sudden  development.  Granted.  But  is  it  not  an  educational 
axiom  that  the  premature  development  of  any  faculty  is  dangerous? 
It  is  a  law  of  nature :  whatever  is  premature  is  unnatural ;  it  is  out 
of  order,  and  "  order  is  Heaven's  first  law.''  Teachers,  it  was  the 
dread  of  premature  development  that  long  enslaved  the  world,  that 
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enslaved  your  country^  tliat  now  enslaves  millions  of  earth^s  inha- 
bitantSy  and  it  may  be  that  now  enslaves  many  of  you ;  far 

"  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  besides." 

Is  it  not  nauseating  to  hear  many  talk  about  the  premature  develop- 
moit  of  the  moral  faculties^  who  do  not  scruple  to  task  the  mental 
and  physical  febculties  even  beyond  their  strength  ?  The  evil  thus 
done  to  society  is  incalculable.  Human  nature  will,  depraved  as 
she  is,  assert  her  rights  and^  unless  restrained  by  Divine  grace^  will 
lead  her  children  in  that  downward  course  which^  since  the  £bJ1  of 
our  first  parents^  has  lain  open  with  so  wide  a  gate^  so  broad  a  way. 
Teacher !  God  works  by  means,  and  often  by  very  insignificant 
means.  Plead  not  your  unworthiness  to  do  His  work,  even  though 
your  utter  unworthiness  be  known  to  no  other  mortal  than  yourself. 
Think,  that  when  a  pupil  is  committed  to  your  care,  there  is  a  voice 
which  with  awful  solemnity  says,  "  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it 
for  me.''  It  is  the  voice  of  God,  and  you  are  indeed  unworthy  to 
be  a  teacher,  unless  you  fed  your  own  unworthiness,  and  resolve  to 
do  your  duty  in  the  strength  of  Him  in  whose  service  every  teacher 
should  consider  herself  engaged.  The  teacher  who  thus,  in  hopeful 
dependence  upon  Divine  guidance  and  blessing,  determines  to  edu^ 
cote  as  well  as  to  instruct,  will  rarely  or  never  fail  in  her  attempts 
to  develope  the  moral  faculties  safely,  if  not  fully. 

Every  girl,  however  exalted  or  however  debased  her  social  con- 
dition, should  be  trained  as  an  educator,  as  a  mother.  Love — not 
the  wildfire  of  the  novelist,  or  the  mere  animal  propensity  of  the 
sensualist^  but  the  noble  heaven-bom  principle,  the  bond  of  every 
holy  union  in  heaven  or  on  earth — should  be  inculcated  in  her  mind, 
not  by  dry  formal  lectures,  not  simply  firom  the  moral  class-book, 
nor  even  fix>m  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  but  by  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  education  given  to  her,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
imparted. 

Much  judicious  watchfulness  is,  however,  necessary.  The  Romish 
confessional  has  often  suggested  crimes  to  those  who  attended  it ; 
books  intended  as  "  companions  *'  or  manuals  for  youth  have  often 
put  ideas  into  the  minds  of  readers  that  have  operated  in  a  manner 
quite  the  reverse  of  what  was  desired.  We  were  on  one  occasion 
pitsent  when  an  Inspector  of  schools  was  examining  a  class  of  girls 
in  a  mwed  school  (girls  and  boys) ;  he  was  questioning  them  upon 
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the  meaning  of  the  Third  Commandment^  and  he  said^  ''  Suppose 
you  saw  something  that  surprised  you,  and  you  said,  '  O  Christ  I  * 
would  that  be  right?  ^'    We  thought,  and  still  think,  the  question  a 
very  injudicious  one,  but  the  reverend  examiner  went  still  further 
into  detail.     His  next  question  was,  *'  Would  it  be  right,  if  you 
broke  a  cup  or  a  dish,  to  call  out,  ^  O,  good  God  Almighty  P  * ''   We 
were  assured  by  the  teacher,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  the 
school,  that  such  expressions  were  never  heard  from  the  children. 
Of  course,  every  child  knew  full  well  that  such  exclamations  are 
profane,  and  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  examiner  was 
himself  guilty  of  profanity  (although  unintentionally),  and  evinced 
a  censurable  want  of  judgment  in  thus  suggesting  what  he  wished 
to  discourage.    There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  to  the  effect  that  ^'  hell 
is  paved  with  good  intentions.^'    Certain  it  is,  that  the  way  to  much 
evil  on  earth  is  ^^  paved  with  good  intentions,'^  and  amongst  good 
intentions  of  a  mischievous  tendency,  we  must  class  the  compilation 
of  many  works  designed  to  guide  and  direct  the  young,  especially 
females.    They  contain,  it  is  true,  much  excellent  advice;   they 
represent  religion  as  the  chief  good,  and  they  pourtray  virtue  and 
vice  with  faithful  accuracy,  but  withal  they  recommend  and  teach  a 
kind  of  fictitious  or  conventional  morality  that  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  reason,  much  less'  the  test  of  revelation.  Nor  is  this  all ;  such 
works  generally  treat  of  love,  courtship,  &c.,  and  enter  into  details 
upon  such  subjects  in  a*  manner  calculated  to  raise  the  curiosity  or 
to  fire  the  imagination  of  youth.   A  girl  of  an  ingenuous,  lively  dis* 
position  reads  such  a  book,  perhaps  in  solitude,  perhaps  with  a  compa- 
nion, with  whom  she  laughs  over  the  author's  most  pathetic  sentimen- 
tal passages ;  by-and-by,  she  feels  an  inclination  to  try  experiments, 
the  wish  of  her  heart  is  that  she  may  have  attentions  proffered  by 
the  opposite  sex,  and  that  she  may  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
them  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  her  inclinations ;  she  becomes  a 
coquette,  from  a  mere  love  of  frivolity,  or  from  an  affected  contempt 
for  the  sombre  sentimental  precepts  contained  in  such  works  as 
''  Gregory's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters."  The  fallacies  and  fictitious 
morality  advocated  by  Dr.  Grregory  are  so  glaring  that  no  young 
woman  whose  moral  faculties  have  been  properly  developed  could 
be  nnsled  by  them ;  but  it  is  generally  the  imperfectly  educated 
who  read  such  works  and  are  influenced  by  them,  and  this  too  at 
an  age  when  what  in  common  parlance  are  called  '^  natural  pro- 
pensities "  have  become  deeply  rooted,  when  the  mere  knowledge 
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of  what  is  right  will  not  restrain,  and  unsound  but  apedoos  pro- 
pootionB  will  mialead  them. 

The  sum  and  subatanoe  of  moat  works  of  the  kind  to  which  we 
now  refer  is  to  induce  young  women  to  become  religiously  virtuous 
as  r^ards  themselyes,  and  pleasing  as  regards  society.  We  say 
T^gumsly  virtuous,  because  we  all  know  that  although  a  really 
idigions  person  must  of  necessity  be  virtuous,  there  is  a  recognised 
ooBventional  virtue,  which,  although  itself  the  offspring  of  religion, 
has  no  inunediate  connection  with  it. 

We  say  that  such  writers  aim  at  inculcating  right  principles,  and 
educing  pleasing  manners,  in  short,  they  aim  at  rendering  women 
proper  and  agreeable  companions  of  men.  This  is  well,  but  they 
should  stand  on  higher  ground,  and  take  higher  aim. 

Woman  has  a  more  important,  a  holier  mission  than  that  of  pan- 
dering to  the  pleasures  and  catering  for  the  comforts  of  man;  she 
vas  designed  by  6od  as  man's  help,  not  as  his  drudge  nor  as  his 
plaything.  Now  in  what  does  man  require  more  help  than  in  the 
derdopment  of  the  feculties .  of  his  ofibpring  ?  All  admit  that 
woman  was  designed  by  God  to  be  a  help  meet  for  man,  but  the 
construction  commonly  put  on  the  words  of  the  proposition  is  that 
a  woman  Ib  to  be  an  assistant  to  her  husband.  Woman,  whether 
married  or  single,  whatever  her  social  relationships,  is  a  help 
meet  for  han.  This  important  truth  is  not  sufficiently  set  before 
the  youthful  female  mind.  Even  the  enlightened  Hannah  More,  in 
addressing  a  young  lady,  wrote. 


"  Tour  best,  yoor  sweetest  empire  is — topleoBe" 

To  please  1  to  do  anything,  everything,  that  is  not  egregiously  wrong, 
so  that  you  may  please.  Teachers,  can  you  not  perceive  the  fallacies 
of  such  advisers  as  those  to  whom  we  have  alluded?  Can  you  not 
perceive  that  on  the  one  hand  they  do  too  much — they  particularise 
and  specify  where  it  would  be  more  judicious  and  equally  effective 
to  generalise,  and  they  generalise  where  they  should  particularise  ? 
Let  girls  be  thoroughly  trained,  thoroughly  educated,  and  let  them 
be  taught  to  take  the  word  of  God  as  a  light  unto  their  feet  and  a 
lamp  unto  their  path ;  and  it  is  no  less  needless  than  unadrisable 
to  bring  to  their  notice  follies  and  vices  of  which  possibly  they  may 
have  no  idea.  Let  them  be  taught  that  it  is  their  mission  to  educate, 
that  the  principle  of  love  is  that  by  which  they  must  educate,  and 
d^end  upon  it  they  will  please. 
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Teachers^  yours  is  a  holy  trust ;  be  faithful  to  it.  Consider  that 
the  tender  hearts  and  plastic  minds  of  the  mothers,  the  educators 
of  the  succeeding  generation^  of  the  generations  every  day  springing 
into  existence^  are  committed  to  you  to  be  moulded  and  strength- 
ened. Be  faithful.  Do  not  depreciate  intellectuality ;  do  not  de* 
spise  accomplishment;  promote  both  to  their  fullest  extent;  but, 
above  all,  do  not  neglect  moral  culture,  and  remember  that  if  you 
attempt  to  cultivate  the  hearts  of  children  on  any  other  than  re- 
ligious principles,  your  labour  will  be  in  vain ;  you  do  but  daub 
with  untempered  mortar  if  you  attempt  to  educate  intellectual 
faculties  only.  In  your  intercourse  with  your  pupils  set  Gk)D  before 
them  in  all  His  love,  fulness,  and  majesty,  and  in  your  intercourse 
with  God  set  your  children  before  Him.  Seek  His  aid,  and  per- 
severe in  His  strength ;  then  indeed  you  will  do  great  service  to  your 
country  by  promoting  female  education,  by  training  female  educators. 


PKOPOSAL  FOE  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HISTOET  OF 

ENGLAND. 
TJin)BB  the  head  of  *'  Notes  and  Queries  relative  to  the  Seign  of  Henry 
YIL,"  we  propose  giving  the  plan  of  a  half-year's  course, of  instruction 
for  young  ladies  in  boarding-schools  and  for  pupil  teachers  and  the  ad- 
vanced classes  in  elementary  schools. 

The  era  of  the  Tudor  dynasty  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
history  not  of  England  only,  but  of  the  world.  This  fact,  if  not  already 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  is  one  which  we  are  persuaded 
must  be  so  established  to  their  satisfaction,  in  studying  history  according 
to  the  system  we  propose,  that  arguments  in  proof  are  not  necessary. 

History,  if  well  taught,  is  pleasing  to  the  young.  Children  are,  as  a 
general  rule,  interested  by  tales,  especially  by  such  true  tales  as  they 
can  understand,  and  history  properly  taught  is  a  series  of  tales  calcu- 
lated both  to  amuse  and  to  instruct.  Whilst  we  deprecate  the  plan  of 
compelling  children  to  learn  by  rote  a  number  of  dates,  unimportant 
facts  connected  with  individual  sovereigns,  and  stereotyped  answers  to 
stereotyped  questions,  we  confess  ourselves  averse  from  the  notion  that 
history  is  made  easy  by  being  written  with  puerility  and  meagreness,  or 
that  it  is  rendered  more  attractive  by  being  told  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
romance,  or  a  concoction  of  comicality. 

Out  of  the  vast  variety  of  school-books  offered  to  the  profession  by 
publishers  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  select  those  in  every  way  best  adapted 
as  text  books  for  the  teacher,  or  as  class  or  lesson  books  for  the 
pupils.       Still    there    are   few  well-known    school-works    which    do 
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sot  present  some  points  of  excellence  peculiar  to  themselTes.  .  The 
plan  we  now  suggest  was,  we  belieye,  first  recommended  by  a  French 
edocationisty  M.  Julien,  editor  of  the  Bevue  EncyclopSdique ;  it  is  to 
make  extracts  from  .yarious  works  and  arrange  them  systematically — an 
idea  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles 
Selby,  of  theatrical  celebrity,  in  his  "  Events  to  be  Remembered,"  a 
work  which  eyery  teacher  should  possess.  M.  Julien's  theory  and  Mr. 
Selbj's  practical  example  are  admirable,  but  we  consider  them  both 
capable  of  improvement.  We  proceed  then  to  lay  before  our  friends —  . 
especially  our  subscribers,  of  many  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud — i\^e  scheme  by  which  we  belieye  this  improyement  can  be  efiected. 

L  In  the  present  number  of  **  The  Gotsbness  "  we  give  extracts  or 
notei  from  various  authors  relative  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Til.,  and  we 
also  propose  a  number  of  queries  which  we  trust  will  prove  interesting  to 
many  of  our  subscribers*  pupils  if  submitted  to  them  not  at  toiks  but  as 
historical  recreations. 

XL  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  notes  are  numbered ;  the  object  of 
tbis  is,  that  ready  reference  may  be  made  to  them  from  other  notes  in- 
tended to  explain  or  amplify  the  information  contained  in  them.  This 
plan  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  arranging^  the  notes  strictly  systemati- 
cally at  first,  which  for  the  foUowiug  reason  would  be  undesirable :  we 
wish  our  correspondents  to  select  from  any  works  within  their  reach 
notes  relative  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  this  reign,  taking  care : 

1.  To  extract  such  passages  as  give  a  full  but  succinct  account  of  any 
particular  facts  or  circumstances. 

2.  That  they  contain  no  expressions  which  they  ^ould  not  like  to  be 
read  aloud  by  their  pupils  in  school,  and  no  objectionable  sentiments. 

3.  That  they  give  the  author's  name  with  each  note.  In  many  cases 
this  requisition  cannot  be  complied  with,  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
sult a  large  number  of  works  in  order  to  answer  one  query,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Query  3 ;  but  even  then  it  will  be  well  to  keep  a  private 
memorandum  of  the  works  consulted,  for  this  reason :  biographies  often 
differ ;  thus  some  give  1455  as  the  year  of  Henry  of  Richmond's  birth, 
others  give  1456,  and  others  again  given  1457.  {See  also  note  to 
Query  Z.) 

ILL  We  propose  to  make  for  at  least  a  half-year  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  a  station-era  (if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  coining  a  word),  to  which 
we  shall  study  the  history  of  England  both  anteriorly  and  subsequently. 

IV.  We  propose  to  consider  the  geography  of  Qreat  Britain  as  inse- 
parably connected  with  its  topography,  and  its  topography  as  inseparably 
connected  with  its  history.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are 
f^tudjing  the  biography  of  a  king,  so  far  only  as  it  is  connected  with  the 
lustory  of  a  country  and  of  a  nation. 
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Y.  We  propose  that  hj  friendly  commimications  a  council  of  teachers 
may  select  such  notes  and  compile  such  tabulated  and  classified  statistics 
of  this  reign  as  may  be  a  model  for  a  really  good  text-book  on  the 
HiSTOBT  of  England.     To  this  end  we  propose : 

YI.  That  when  the  notes  and  queries  relative  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  are  completed,  they  shall  be  published  separately  from  ''The 
GoYBBKESS,"  in  a  systematically  arranged  form-^some  notes  being  of 
course  rejected  or  substituted  by  preferable  ones.  It  will  contain,  in 
addition  to  judiciously  selected  notes,  a  variety  of  very  interesting  tabu- 
lations, such,  for  instance,  as  *^  Churches  and  other  Public  Buildings 
erected  in  the  Beign  of  Henry  YII.,**  "  Geographical  Discoyeries  in  the 
Beign  of  Henry  YII.,"  &c.  &c. 

We  now  beg  to  submit  to  our  readers  our  first  instalment  of  Notes  and 
Queries^  feeling  assured  that  if  the  project  which  we  have  suggested 
meets  with  their  approbation  it  will  receive  their  support,  and  that  if  it 
is  disliked  by  the  Profession  it  is  not  worthy  to  be  entertained. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  REIGN  OP  HENRY  VII. 

NOTES. 
TJhe  Administration  of  the  Plantagenets  and  that  of  the  Tiidors, 

1.  In  the  disorderly  state  of  England  under  the  Plantagenets,  who 
governed  it  from  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  one  district  might  be  in  plenty,  while  another,  at  no 
great  distance,  by  having  its  crop  destroyed,  either  by  some  accident  of 
the  seasons,  or  by  the  incursion  of  some  neighbouring  baron,  might  be 
suffering  all  the  horrors  of  a  famine ;  and  yet  if  the  lands  of  some  hostile 
lord  were  interposed  between  them,  the  one  might  not  be  able  to  give 
the  least  assistance  to  the  other.  Under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
the  Tudors,  who  governed  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
and  through  the  whole  of  the  16th  century,  no  baron  was  powerful 

enough  to  disturb  the  public  security. — Dr.  Adam  Smith. 

[Note  34.] 

Henry,  Sari  ofBichmond,  chosen  hy  the  People. 

2.  The  late  wars  having  cut  off  all  the  direct  claimants  through  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  the  firiends  of  that  house  had  long  turned  with 
natural  partiality  to  Eichmond. — Oleig, 

3.  The  day  fixed  for  the  general  rising  was  the  18th  of  October, 
and  on  that  day  Henry  was  proclaimed  at  Exeter,  Devizes,  Maidstone, 
Newbury,  and  Brecknock. — Farr, 

4.  Eichmond  was  an  exilein  France  when  these  events  happened^  but 
on  receiving  the  invitation  he  collected  a  force. — lb, 

5.  It  was  on  the  7th  of  August,  1485,  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
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landed  at  Milford  Hkren  with  about  5000  men,  and  was  joined  by  a  great 
number  of  Welabmen,  wbd  regarded  the  grandson  of  Owen  Tudor  as  a 
conntryman- — Cbmer. 

6.  Heniy,  after  crossing  the  Severn,  was  joined  by  the  Talbots  and  a  * 
few  other  families,  but  his  force  was  still  very  inconsiderable  compared 
with  the  army  under  his  bold  and  experienced  rival.    But  Henry  knew 
that  not  a  man  in  ten  would  fight  for  Eichard,  and  he  continued  to  press 
forward. — Cabinet  Bitt,  ofEng, 

The  Battle  ofBo9wort%  Field, 

7.  On  the  2lBt  of  August  he  moved  from  Tamworth  town  to  Ather- 
stone,  where  lie  was  joined  by  swarms  of  deserters  from  the  enemy.  On 
the  same  day,  Kichard  marched  firom  Leicester,  and  encamped  near  the 
town  of  Bosworth.  Early  on  the  following  morning,  Bichard,  with  his 
crown  on  his  head,  mounted  his  horse,  marshalled  his  troops ;  Henry,  at 
the  same  time,  moved  from  Atherstone ;  and  the  two  armies  met  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  and  spacious  plain,  nearly  surrounded  by  hills,  which 
commence  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Bosworth. — Cabinet  Hist,  of 

%.  . 

8.  A  battle  took  place,  in  which  Lord  Stanley  went  over  to  his  son- 
in-law;  and  Bichaid,  seeing  that  all  was  lost,  rushed  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight  and  was  slain. — Bist,  ofBng.,  S.  P.  (7.  JT. 

The  Ormon  in  a  Bawthom  Bush, 

9.  The  crown  was  hidden  by  a  soldier  in  a  hawthorn  bush,  but  was 
soon  found,  and  carried  back  to  Lord  Stanley,  who  placed  it  on  the  head 
of  his  son-in-law,  saluting  him  by  the  title  of  Henry  YIL,  while  the 
netoriouB  army  sang  Te  Deum  on  the  blood-stained  heath. 

"  Oh !  Redmore,  then  it  seemed  thy  Dame  wu  Dot  in  Tain !" 

It  was  m  memory  of  this  picturesque  fact — that  the  red-berried  haw- 
thorn once  sheltered  the  crown  of  England — that  the  house  of  Tudor 
assumed  the  device  of  a  crown  in  a  bush  of  fruited  hawthorn.  The 
proverb  of  ^*  Cleave  to  the  crown  though  it  hang  in  a  bush,"  alludes  to 
tbe  same  circumstance. — Agnee  Strickland. 

10.  **In  FonBTBSN  Eiohtt-titb,  the  Tador  race 

From  the  seventh  Henry  chronides  its  place.'' — George,  Raymond, 

i 

Coronation  of  Benry  TTI, 

11.  On  the  30th  of  October,  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  per- 
formed by  Bouchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  also  crowned 
the  two  preceding  sovereigns,  Edward  IV.  and  Bichard  III. —  Q,  O. 

Cvnningham, 

[Notes  12, 13,  14.] 
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Beef-Eaters, 

12.  On  the  day  of  Henry's  coronation  were  established  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  who,  besides  guarding  the  king's  person,  waited  at  the 

'  table ;  and  from  attending  the  duties  of  the  huffette,  or  the  royal  side- 
board, received  the  name  of  bttffetiers,  now  corrupted  into  beef-eaters. — 
Ince's  Outlines  of  jEnff,  Hist. 

[Notes  11, 13, 14.] 

Arms.  ' 

13.  On  the  first  formation  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  in  1485,  one 

half  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  the  other  with  arquebuses.    At 

the  battle  of  Eoumoe,  in  1495,  we  read  of  mounted  arquebusiers. — 

Penny  Cyc. 

[Notes  11, 12, 14  ] 

First  Standing  Army. 

14.  The  first  standing  army  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

y XL  ;  it  consisted  of  fifty  yeomen,  each  six  feet  high ;  who  were  required 

to  attend  the  king  both  at  home  and  abroad. — Dr.  Brewer's  AllisoiCs 

Guide  to  Eng.  His. 

[Notes  11,  12, 13.] 

Archery. 

15.  In  my  time,  my  poor  father  was  as  diligent  to  teach  me  to  shoot 
as  to  learn  me  any  other  thing,  and  so  1  think  other  men  did  their  chil- 
dren :  he  taught  me  how  to  draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  on  my-  bow,  and 
not  to  draw  with  strength  of  arms  as  divers  other  nations  do,  but  with 
strength  of  the  body.  1  had  my  bows  bought  me  according  to  my  age 
and  strength  ;  as  I  increased  in  them,  so  my  bows  were  made  bigger  and 
bigger,  for  men  shall  never  shoot  well  except  they  be  brought  up  in  it ; 
it  is  a  worthy  game,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended 

in  physic. — Bishop  Latimer's  Sertnons. 

[Notes  3?,  13.] 

JRebellions. 

.  16.  By  a  long  course  of  civil  war,  the  people  had  become  so  restless, 

that  the  mere  love  of  change  led  them  to  frequent  insurrections  during 

his  reign.— G^co.  Hogarth, 

[Note  1.] 

Lord  LovelVs  Bebellion, 

17.  The  first  of  these  broke  out  in  A.pril,  1486,  during  the  king's 
progress  towards  the  north.  Viscount  Lovel,  one  of  the  nobles  whom 
he  had  attainted  and  plundered,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  pos- 
sessing neither  courage  nor  conduct,  failed  in  producing  any  impression, 
and  his  followers  soon  deserted  him. — Gleig. 
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Lamhert  Simnel, 

18.  The  great  uncertamtj  regarding  the  fate  of  the  two  sons  (jf 
Edvard  lY.  giving  rise  to  numerous  idle  speculations  and  conjectures^ 
and  oJTering  to  eril-minded  and  self-interested  persons  a  wide  field  for 
imposture,  it  was  not  long  ere  a  claimant  to  the  crown  appeared,  who,- 
diverting  the  public  attention  from  the  young  princes  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  smothered,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  Bichard  III., 
turned  it  on  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, said  by  report  to  have  contrired  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  where 
Le  had  been  confined  ever  since  the  accession  of  Henry  YII.  to  the 
throne.  The  history  of  this  wild  and  seemingly  insane  conspiracy  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  records  of  barefaced  fraud  that 
was  ever  conceived,  or  attempted  to  be  executed,  the  real  Earl  of  War- 
wick  heing  at  that  time  not  only  alive,  hut  in  safe  custody  of  the  kiny,  and 
hitpergon  well  known  to  all  the  nobility,  and  many  of  the  people.  The  agent 
selected  to  represent  the  young  earl  was  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
called  Lambert  Simnel,  the  son  of  a  baker,  who,  suborned  and  instructed 
bj  a  wily  priest  of  Oxford,  called  Bichard  Simon,  and  possessing  a 
handsome  person,  and  superior  manners  and  understanding,  fouud  little 
difficulty  in  creating  a  sensation,  and  raising  partisans.  He  was  first 
carried  to  Ireland,  his  tutor,  Simon,  considering  that  place  the  most 
&Tomnble  for  the  enterprise ;  there,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy,  he  claimed  his  protection  as  the  unfortu- 
nate Warwick,  and  acted  his  part  with  so  much  skill,  that  the  generous 
and  credulous  Irishman,  not  suspecting  so  bold  an  imposture,  gave 
credence  to  him,  and  aftex^  consulting  some  of  his  friends  as  weak  as 
himself,  it  was  determined  to  receive  Simnel  as  a  genuine  Plantagenet, 
Be  was  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Dublin,  a  diadem  taken  from  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  was  placed  on  his  head,  and  he  was  publicly  proclaimed 
Edward  YI.,  £ing  of  England,  and  Lord  of  Ireland.  The  example  set 
bj  the  capital  was  followed  by  the  whole  island,  and  not  a  sword  was 
anywhere  drawn  in  Henry's  quarrel.  Simnel  shortly  afterwards  having 
mustered  an  army  of  his  Irish  friends,  among  whom  were  the  Earls  of 
LmooLa  and  Kildare,  and  Lord  Lovell,  and  some  German  mercenaries, 
determined  to  invade  England.  He  landed  at  Fondrey,  in  Lancashire ;  , 
continuing  his  march  he  met  the  king  at  Stoke,  near  Newark,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, where  an  obstinate  battle  was  fought,  and  Simnel  and  his 
tutor  were  taken  prisoners.  Simon  being  a  priest  was  not  tried  at  law, 
and  only  committed  to  safe  custody.  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to 
he  an  object  of  either  apprehension  or  resentment  to  Henry ;  he  was 
pardoned,  and  made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen,  which  very  dignified 
office,  for  one  who  had  worn  a  crown  and  claimed  to  be  sovereign  of 
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England*  he  continued  to  fulfil  until  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
falconer. — £inffs  ofJE^g. 

The  Twd  Rebellious  Johns. 

19.  His  taxation  of  the  people,  on  pretence  of  war  with  Prance,  involved 
ki  one  time  a  very  dangerous  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  John  Egre- 
mont  and  a  common  man,  J'ohn  k  Chamhre ;  but  it  was  subdued  by  the 
royal  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey.  The  knighted 
John  escaped  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  was  ever  ready  toi 
receive  any  one  who  gave  the  king  trouble ;  and  the  plain  John  was 
hanged  at  York,  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  his  men,  but  on  a  much 
higher  gib{)et,  as  being  a  greater  traitor.  Hung  high  or  hung  iow« 
however,  hanging  is  much  the  same  to  the  person  hung. — A  ChUd^s 
Hist,  ofSng,^  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Perkin  Warhedi, 

20.  The  Yorkists  now  pretended  they  had  found  the  Duke  of  York, 

the  Uttle  prince  who  had  been  in  reality  murdered  in  the  Tower  with 

Edward  N,— Barton's  School  Hist.  ofEng. 

[Note  18.] 

21.  The  person  chosen  to  sustain  this  part  was  one  Osbeck,  or  War- 
beck,  the  son  of  a  converted  Jew,  who  had  been  over  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  I Y.,  where  he  had  this  son  named  Peter,  but  cor- 
ruptedf  after  the  Plemish  manner,  into  Peterkin,  or  Perkin.  The 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  found  this  youth  entirely  suited  to  her  purposes ; 
and  her  lessons,  instructing  him  to  personate  the  Duke  of  York,  were 
easily  learned  and  strongly  retained  by  a  youth  of  very  quick  appre- 
hension. In  short,  his  graceful  air,  his  courtly  address,  his  easy  man- 
ner, and  elegant  conversation,  were  capable  of  imposing  upon  all  but 
such  as  were  conscious  of  the  imposture. — Pinnacle's  Goldsmith. 

Balph  Wulford. 

22.  Another  pretended  Earl  of  Warwick  next  arose,    one  Salph 

Wulford,  or  Wilfordi  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  whose  attempt,  however, 

was  immediately  nipped  in  the  bud  by  his  apprehension  and  execution, 

in  March,  1499.  —Penny  Cyc. 

[Note  18.} 

Proceedings  and  Fate  of  Warheck. 

28.  His  first  attempt  was  upon  the  coast  of  Kent ;  being  here  repulsed 
and  many  of  his  followers  taken  prisoners,  he  rfetired  to  Scotland.  Here 
he  was  so  well  received,  and  his  title  so  firmly  believed,  that  the  Scot- 
tish king  gave  hini  in  marriage  his  niece,  the  Lady  E^atherine  GoHon, 
Supported  by  the  Scots,  he  invaded  England,  having  first  dispersed  & 
manifesto,  setting  forth  his  pretensions,  and  calling  upon  his  loving  sub- 
jects to  expel  the  usurper,  whose  oppressions  and  rapacity  rendered  him 
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jaMj  odious  io  Jill  men.    The  lidenoe  and  disord^  of  the  Seots  struck 

terror  into  the  English ;  and  Ferkin«  to  support  his  {Mretensions  to  royal 

fairth,  leigned  great  compassion  for  his  plundered  subjects,  and  remon- 

stzated  with  his  august  aUj  i^;ainst  the  excesses  of  the  Scottish  army. 

After  experiencing  a  variety  of  fortune,  he  was  at  length  taken  pri- 

fioner,  and  conducted  in  mock  triiunph  through  London.    His  life  was 

gnmted  him,  hut  impatient  of  confinement,  he  broke  from  his  keeper, 

sndfying  to  the  sanctuary  of  Shene,.put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 

prior  of  that  monastery.    The  prior  again  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 

pardon  this  restless  adventurer.    But  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  greater 

contempt,  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and 

compelled  to  read  aloud  to  the  people  a  real  account  of  his  origin  and 

history.    He  was  then  confined  in  the  Tower,  but  the  same  restless 

spirit  .accompanying  lam,  he  was  detected  in  new  plots  and  intrigues. 

Having  by  this  new  attempt  rendered  himself  unworthy  of  mercy,  he 

v'as  arraigiied,  condemned,  and  soon  after  hanged  at  Tyburn. — JKin^s  qf 

Enghmd, 

[Kotes  20,  21.] 

Thd  Affection  cfLaiy  Catherine  Gordon. 

24.  In  the  history  of  Ferkin  Warbeck,  there  is  one,  and  only  one 
'Circumstance  which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  demands 
tiia  sympathy.  Though  convinced  of  the  imposture  to  which  she  had 
been  made  a  party,  his  beautiful  and  high-born  wife  never  forsook  him, 
but  contmued  to  the  last  the  boundless  afiection  with  which  she  seems 
to  have  regarded  him  on  the  day  of  their  marriage. — Olei^. 

[Notes  20,  21,  23.] 

Person  mnd  Oonwrsaiion  of  Henry  VII. 

U,  He  was  tall,  straight,  and  well  shaped,  though  slender,  of  a  grave 

^ispect,  and  saturnine  complexion,  austere  in  his  dress,  and  reserved  in 

conversation,  except  when  he  had  a  favourite  point  to  carry,  and  then 

be  would  fawn,  flatter,  and  practise  all  the  arts  of  insinuation. — Smollett. 

Seti^ious  Persecution. 

26.  Henry  VIL  bitterly  persecuted  the  Wickliffites.  An  aged 
priest  who  once  argued  with  the  monarch  in  favour  of  their  doctrine, 
though  he  confessed  his  inability  to  cope  with  royal  logic,  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  flames. — Massingham. 

The  First  Bemale  Protestant  Martyr. 

27.  All  the  highest  and  most  influential  offices  in  the  state  were  in 
the  hands  of  churehitten,  and  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
AfiaiiB  were  under  their  control.  Their  power  and  authority  were  so 
great,  that  they  were  led  to  persecute  those  who  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Widif.    In  the  year  1494,  the  first  English  female  martyr,  Jane 

o  2 
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Bougbton,  suffered  martyrdom  for  holding  these  opinions,  and  her  death 

was  followed  hj  numerous  others  throughout  the  countrj. — Farr. 

[Note  26.] 

Poetry :  ^England  and  Scotland^ 

28.  The  reigns  of  Edward  lY.,  Eichard  III.,  and  Heiuy  YIL,  extend- 
ing between  the  years  1461  and  1509,  were  barren  of  true  poetry,  though 
there  was  no  lack  of  obscure  versifiers.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
period  produced  in  Scotland  a  race  of  genuine  poets,  who,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Warton,  '^  displayed  a  degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  com- 
mand of  phraseology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and  Lydgate," — Chambers*  Cyc. 
Eng,  Lit. 

Popular  Knowledge, 

29.  The  greatest  change  of  all  that  happened  at  this  time,  was  the 
increase  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  They  now  began  to  read  for 
themselves ;  for  books  were  no  longer  written  at  a  great  price  with  a 
pen,  but  printed  much  more  clearly  and  cheaply.  Before  this,  not  one 
man  in  five  hundred  could  spell  through  a  psalm  ;  for  very  few,  even  of 
the  richest,  could  afford  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  much  less  learn  to 
read.  But  now  that  books  began  to  be  printed,  things  began  to  change 
for  the  better.  Men  and  women  began  to  read  and  think  for  them- 
selves, and  search  in  the  Bible  for  the  truth. — Johns. 

[Note  35.] 

Boyal  Extortion, — JEmpson  and  Dudley, 

30.  Whil^  the  king  sought  by  foreign  alliances  to  add  to  the  security 
of  his  family,  he  was  equally  solicitous  to  amass  riches  at  the  expense 
of  his  subjects.  What  they  termed  avarice,  he  denominated  policy; 
observing,  that  to  deprive  his  adversaries  of  their  wealth,  was  to  take 
from  them  the'means  of  annoyance ;  but  Henry's  rapacity  was  not  veiy 
scrupulous  in  its  selection ;  it  fed  with  equal  appetite  on  his  friends  and 
his  enemies.  The  men  whom  he  employed  as  the  agents  of  oppression, 
were  Sir  Eichard  Empson  and  Edmond  Dudley,  both  lawyers  of  inventive 
heads  and  unfeeling  hearts,  who  despoiled  the  subject  to  fill  the  king's 
coffers,  and  despoiled  the  king  to  enrich  themselves.  By  the  arts  of 
these  men  (who  revived  long  dormant  statutes,  brought  false  accusa- 
tions, and  condemned  their  victims  to  imprisonment  or  death,  which 
illegal  punishments  they  afterwards  commuted  to  a  heavy  fine),  every 
class  of  subjects  was  harassed  and  impoverished,  while  a  constant  stream 
of  wealth  passed  through  the  hands  of  Empson  and  Dudley,  of  which 
part  only  was  suffered  to  reach  the  treasury,  the  remainder  they  diverted 
into  their  own  coffers. — Lingard, 
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Henry*9  Visit  to  Henningham  Castle, 

81.  If  we  may  credit  a  storj  related  hj  Bacon,  Henry  was  not  less 
adroit,  or  less  unfeeling  than  his  two  ministers.  Of  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  there  was  no  one  whose  exertions  or  sacrifices 
had  been  greater  than  those  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  That  nobleman, 
OB  one  occasion,  had  entertained  the  king  at  his  castle  at  Henningham, 
and  when  Heniy  was  ready  to  depart,  a  number  of  serrants  and  re- 
tainers in  the  earPs  livery  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  to  do  honour  to 
the  flovereign.  **  My  lord,'*  said  the  king,  •*  I  have  heard  much  of  your 
hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the  speech.  These  handsome 
gentlemen  and  yeoman  that  I  see  on  each  side  of  me  are  surely  your 
menial  servants  P  "  The  earl  replied  with  a  smile,  **  That,  may  it  please 
jour  grace,  were  not  for  mine  ease.  They  are  most  of  them  mine  retain- 
ers, come  to  do  me  service  at  a  time  like  this,  and  chiefly  to  see  your 
grace,"  Henry  affected  to  start,  and  returned,  "  By  my  faith,  my  lord, 
I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I  cannot  endure  to  have  my  laws 
broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak  with  you."  He  alluded 
to  the  statute  against  retainers,  which  had  been  passed  in  his  first  par- 
liament ;  and  the  earl,  for  his  misplaced  generosity,  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  an  almost  incredible  sum,  if  we  con* 
aider  the  relative  value  of  money  at  that  period.  It  is  said  that  Henry, 
at  his  death,  left  1,800,000/.  sterling  in  gold  and  silver,  about  three 
millions  of  our  present  money. — Charles  Selhy  {^Events  to  he  Betnem- 

[Note  30.] 
Maps  and.  Sea  Charts, 

32.  Maps  and  sea  charts  were  first  brought  into  England  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus,  who  came  here  to  make  proposals  to  the  king  respect- 
ing the  projected  voyage  of  his  brother  Christopher,  his  object  being  to 
obtain  abips  and  money,  in  return  for  which,  king  Henry  was  to  be 
aovereign  of  all  the  countries  which  Columbus  might  discover.  Henry 
was  willing  to  accede  to  these  terms,  but  before  Bartholomew  could  get 
back  to  Spain,  his  brother  Christopher  had  sailed  in  the  service  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  the  Spanish  became  masters  of  the  New 
World. — Comer. 

jPoyning^s  Law  in  Ireland. 

83.  During  the  wars  of  the  roses,  the  great  Anglo-Irish  families  had 
generally  supported  the  house  of  York;  but  as  might  be  expected, 
where  the  chieftains  were  so  powerful,  and  the  laws  so  weak,  their  wars 
Were  conducted  more  on  their  own  account  than  on  that  of  any  claim- 
ant of  the  English  crown.  After  the  accession  of  Henry,  many  of 
these  restless  chieftains  were  distinguished  by  their  support  of  the  im- 
postor, Lambert  Symnel.    To  attach  them  more  firmly  to  the  English 
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crown,  the  celebrated  statute  of  Drogheda  was  passed  in  1495.    It 

seoeived  the  designation  <^  Pofning'^  Lawy  from  the  name  of  1^  lord 

deputy  under  whose  adminisiaration  it  was  passed.    Its  most  memomblo*. 

enactm^at  prohibited  any  parliament  being  held  in  Ireland  until  tbe^ 

king  should  be  certified  by  his  lieutenant  of  the  causes  -of  eallij^  the- 

parliament,  Aud  of  the  measures  intended  to  be  brought  forward  ia  it^. 

and  should  have  ^ven  his  consent  in  oouncil  to  the  holding  of  the  par^ 

liasn^it.    The  legislative  body  of  Ireland  was  thus  brought  undmr  the* 

ezeeutiTO  govezument  of  England,  and    the  turbulent    Anglo^Iriab 

barons  were  prevented  Crom.  uniting  themselves  into  a  body  which  migh^ 

resist  the  English  government.    Poynioig's  law  also.  «naated  that  fdt 

statutes  ''lately"  passed  in  England  should  be  law  in  Ireland ;•  sad  m 

int^-pvetation,  of  this,  the  whole  of  the  English  statute  law,  prior  t<y 

the  eighteenth  year  of  Henry  YII^  was  transpluated  to  Irelan^s  whil!!^ 

the  later  English  statutes  down  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  hsye  only 

been  law  in  Ireland  in  as  far  ias  they  were  comfinned  by  the  Irish  fuir- 

liament.    By  oti&er  enactments  of  Foyning's  law,  the  warlike  tfello^nrer^^ 

of  the  nbbiHty  ware  limited,  and  mmes  were  to  be  punished  with  th^^ 

formalities  oflaw,  instead  of  the  spirit  of  private  irey^nge.'<*-<^Aa||i^0n«^^ 

Educ,  -Course. 

.[Note  1.  J 

Saranial  Castles. 

84.  Before  this  great  era,  all  the  towns  in  England  owed  their  origin  to- 
certain  castles  in  their  neighbourhood,  where  some  powerful  lord  gene^ 
rally  resided.  These  were  at  once  places  of  protection  to  the  feudal  vassals 
and  prisons  for  all  sorts  of  eriminals.  In  them,  likewise,  was  usually  & 
gairison,  wHeh  depended  entirely  upon  the  nobleman's  support ;  and 
thither  artificers,  victuallers,  and  shopleeepeni,  natimmy  {resorted,  to- 
fumidi  him  and  his  attendants  with  aU  the  steoessaries  ithey  might  re- 
quire. The  fiirmers  also^  and  the  huebandmen  in  the  friisinit^,  built 
their  Ihouses  there,  "wifh  tbe  view  of  rbeing  proteoted  against  the  nume^ 
rous  gangs  of  robbers  called  Bobertsmen,  who  hid  themsekes  m  the 
woods  by  day,  and  infested  the  open  country  by  nigliit.  Heixry  endeft* 
▼oured  to  transplant  the  towns  from  such  mnfavoureible  Ipcalitiiss,  by 
inviting  the  inhabitants  to   more   commercial    situations-— ?/Su7)p4«f»> 

Goldsmith, 

[Note  1 J 

A  Yeoman  of  Henry  TTUt  Time. 

85.  >My  father  was  a  yeoman,  amd  bad  no  lands  -of  hisiown^  only  h» 
had  a  farm  of  8Z.  or  4Zi  by  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled 
so  much  as  kept  half-^i-dozen  men.  He  had  a  walk  for  an  hundved 
sheep,  and  my  mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find 
the  king  a  harness,  with  himself  and  his  horse,  while  he  came  to  the 


place  that  he  should  receiye  the  king's  wages.  I  can  rememher  that  I 
buckled  his  hameeo  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  'Fieli,  He  kept  me 
to  school,  else  I  had  not  heen  able  to  preach  before  the  king's  majesty 
now.  He  m«med  mj  sisters  with  5/.  or  twenty  nobles  a  piece,  so  that 
he  brought  them  nff  in  godliness  and  fear  of  Gtoi.  ^e  kept  hospitality 
for  his  poor  neighbours.  And  some  alqis  he  gaye  jtp  the  poor,  fmd  all 
this  did  he  of  the  said  fairm.  Where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth  1 6Z. 
by  the  year,  or  more,  and  is  not  able  ta  do  finyi^ing  for  his  prince,  for 
himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  giye  a  cup  of  drink  to  jbhe  poor.— rBtsAop 

[Not^s  29. 15.1 
Dramatic  JPerformane9. 

36.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  1487,  thai  king  in  his  castle  at 
Winchester,  was  entertained  on  a  Sunday,  while  at  dinner,  with  the 
performance  of  Ohnst's   descent  into  h^. — Pulleyn^s   Eti^mological 

Compet^iium. 

.     [Notes  3».  ??.] 

37.  In  the  thiid  year  of  the  reign  of  Bichard  III.,  two  women, 
Isabella,  the  wife  of  William  Pery,  amd  Alienore  Syiade,  i^ere  pr^tsented 
for  common  acoUs,  and  fined  one  penny  each,  which  twopence  were  the 
whole  perquisites  of  the  court.  And  at  the  same  time,  an  order  of  the 
.conct  ^as  made,  fthat  :the  <teiUUKts  of  the  maiKir  should  not  scold  Aeir 
vivee,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  their  'tenements  and  .cottiiges.  iN'ow, 
this  .w|M  «]{  yeiy  well  and  extremely  fair,  as  apparemtlf^  binding  upon 
both  pasties.  But  see  the  mischief  of  it ;  at  least  of  the  last  order  of 
the  court..  In  the  23rd  year  of  Henry  YII.,  the  immediate  successor 
of  Bichard  III.,  I  find  soother  order  made,  that  the  tenants'  tvivee 
should  not  scold  (their  husbands^  of  course)  under  the  penalty  a(  Sksix 
^^  eigfUsf-pewr^  fine,  half  to  go  to  the  repsirs  of  the  chapel,  and  hajf  to 
the  lord  jo£  the  manor.  So  that  in  £EU!t,  it  would  appear ,  that  by  the 
restraint  laid  upon  the  husbands  in  the  third  of  Bichard,  the  wiyes 
gained  such  an  adyantage  4>yer  them,  as  in  the  twenty-third  of  his  suc- 
cessor («>.»  only  t>ipenty-t^o  yeitrs  afterwards)  to  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  raise  the  fine  for  femcdfi  scolding  £rom  one  penny  to  si9 
shiUings  and  eight-pence! ! ! — ^Was  eyer  anything  like  it. — Heraldic 
Anomalies. 

Interesting  Memoranda. 

38.  Singular  articles  of  expense  from  the  accounts  of  Henry  Vll.,  in 

the  exchequer : — 

£,  s.    d. 

7th  year — Itm,,  a  fello  with  a  berde,  a  spye  in  rewarde    0  40    0 

to  my  lord  Priyy  Seal  fole  in  rewarde     .    0  10    0 
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£    8.     d. 

8th  year — Itm.,  to  Pechie  the  fole  in  rewarde         .        .068 

to  the  Welshmen  on  St.  David's  day    .    0  40    0 

Itm.,  to  Eicd.  Bedon  for  writing  of  bokes    0  10    0 

to  the  young  damoysell  that  daunceth  30    0    0 

13th  yr. — Itm.,  to  Maatr  Bray  for  rewardes  to  them 

that  brought  cokkes  at  Shrovetide    .    0  20    0 

to  the  Herytick  at  Canterbury    .        ,068 

39.  Shewing  the  slow  progress  the  art  of  printing  had  yet  made,  Bacon 

says,  the  king  had  (though  no  good  schoolman)  the  honor  to  convert  a 

heretic  at  Canterbury. — Seward's  Anecdotes. 

[Note  36,] 

QTTEBIES. 

The  hest  anstoer  to  each  will  be  published^ 

1.  The  following  Thomases  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll. ;  state  as 
briefly  as  you  can,  for  what  each  was  noted.  Thomas  Astwood, 
Thomas* Bouchier,  Thomas  Boleyn,  Thomas  Broughton,  Thomas  Cran- 
mer,  Thomas  Cressenor,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Thomas  Fulford,  Thomas 
Howard,  Thomas  Langton,  Thomas  Pope,  Thomas  Stanley,  Thomas 
Stafford,  Thomas  Thwaits,  Thomas  Trenchard,  Thomas  Wolsey,  Thomas 
Wyatt. 

2.  Can  you  mention  any  other  Thonuxses  who  lived  in  this  reign  ?  If 
so,  state  for  what  each  was  noted. 

*3.  Give  the  names  of  the  remarkable  persons  horn  in  this  reign. 

4.  Give  the  names  of  the  remarkable  persons  who  died  in  this  reign. 

5.  What  right  had  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  of  England  ? 

6.  Give  a  succinct  account  of  Catherine  of  France. 

7.  What  is  known  of  the  British  king  Arthur  ? 

8.  How  is  it  that  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  who  married 
Warbeck,  is  called  in  some  books,  Lady  Douglas,  and  in  others.  Lady 
Gordon  ? 

9.  What  females  of  historical  note  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ? 
10  How  many  children  had  Henry  VII.  ?     Give  their  names  and  the 

dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  each. 

•  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  commenced  on  the  day  that  he  won  the  victory  of  Bob- 
worth-field,  which,  according  to  the  hest  authorities,  was  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1485. 
Idi.  Fair  says  (Hist,  En^,  p.  232)  that  it  was  in  14^. 
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PEACTICAL    LESSONS  EOE  THE    NUBSEEY   OE 

SCHOOLBOOM. 

By  WuxuM  Xabtdi.  Author  of  **  The  Intollectnal  Calenlator,**  '*  InteHectaal  Frimer,"  &o.,  flee 
VO.  II. — PBACTICAL  HETHOB  OF  TEAOHIKa  ABITHMSTIC. 

TTi  pTomised  in  our  last  to  give  a  continuation  of  Practical  Lessons  in 
Aritbrnetic.  Li  our  first  lesson  we  went  through  a  series  of  numbers 
up  to  twelve  in  the  tangible  and  abstract  forms ;  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  the  addition  table,,  and  to  the  lessons  which  should  be  founded 
upon  it. 

Before  we  proceed  it  will^  however,  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject 
to  say  something  concerning  the  "  memory,"  and  its  use  in  arithmetical 
combinations.  There  are  two  kinds  of  memory,  so  to  speak ;  one  may 
be  called  the  ''  verbal "  and  the  other  the  "  essential "  memory.  To  the 
former,  or  yerbal memory,  belongs  the  learning  of  "tables,"  "spellihg 
▼onls,"  **  dates,"  mathematical  formula,  &c.  The  latter,  or  essential 
memory,  has  to  do  ^th  "  occurrences  and  their  particulars,"  with 
"things  and  their  qualities,"  with  "principles  and  their  exponents," 
with  "  ideas  and  their  combinations."  By  the  verbal  memory  we,  as  it 
were,  fix  mechanically  on  the  mind  preliminary  data ;  by  the  essential 
memcry  we  acquiie  that  recondite  knowledge  which  we  apply  to  every- 
thing within  the  sphere  of  our  intuition. 

The  great  eror  of  education  has  been  in  not  making  a  nice  distinction 
between  these  two  parts  of  our  mental  economy,  and  of  using  the  one 
when  we  ought  to  have  applied  the  other.  The  merest  tyro  in  educa- 
tional matters  will  have  observed  that  in  many  children  the  verbal  me- 
mory predominates,  and  that  such  children  are  called  quick  children, 
ftnd  are  said  to  be  able  to  learn  anything,  while  others  who  have  it  not, 
but  who  perhaps  are  largely  endowed  with  the  **  essential "  memory,  get 
the  name  of  **  dolts"  or  "  dunces."  Of  the  former  class  of  children  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  see  them  learn  column  after  column  of  spelling 
lessons,  and  repeat,  parrot-like,  page  after  page  of  "  grammar  rules," 
**  theorems,"  and  catechisms."  The  other  class  of  children,  who  abhor 
the  committing  of  an3rthing  to  memory  without  definite  ideas,  are  equally 
quick  at  remembering  persons,  places,  and  things,  the  circumstances  of 
events,  the  particulars  of  everything  brought  under  the  evidence  of  their 
Beoaes,  and  have  generally  associated  with  this  faculty  a  spirit  of  curi- 
osity and  inquiry,  an  active  nervous  temperament,  and  great  powers  of 
imagination. 

Now  the  experienced  teacher  has  to  take  advantage  of  this  or  that 
condition  of  the  mind  according  to  the  subject  he  has  to  teach,  and  the 
"verbal  memory"  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metical tables,  and  in  other  matters  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  it  is 
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very  iDJurious  to  push  this  yerbal  memory  beyond  its  legitimate  and 
proper  limits.  While  "  tables/'  ''spelling  lessons,"  ''  mathematieal  and 
other  data/'  fall  strictly  within  its  province,  the  circumstances  of  his- 
tory, the  facts  of  geography  and  the  natural  aoi^iceB  do  not.  Ibeae 
belong  to  the  essential  meimory,  ^ud  are  to  be  mastered  by  being  dove« 
tailed  in  the  mind  by  the  powers  of  observation,  attention,  and  reflecr 
tion.  If  we  adapt  the  mere  verbal  memory  to  the  acquisition  of  reql 
knowledge,  we  soon  find  that  a  great  deal  may  be  learned,  And  a  yerj 
little  known.  But  we  must  not  ^ush  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
repudiate  the  "  verbal  memory  "  entirely.  Both  are  equally  necessary 
in  the  work  of  education.  To  know,  for  instance,  the  addition,  multi- 
plication^ and  pence  tables,  the  abstract  rules  of  grammar,  the  defini- 
tions of  geometry,  the  chronology  of  dates,  &c.  are  most  important  pat- 
ters ;  we  could  not  indeed  do  without  thevi.  They  ar^  piypts  upop. 
which  the  mind  may  be  said  to  turn,  and  therefore,  as  regards,  the  teach- 
ling  of  arithmetic,  we  would  insist  peremptorily  upon  the  tables  l>eing^ 
thoroughly  learned.  Thqre  must  be  no  break  in  them  whatever ;  they 
znust  be,  as  it  were,  stereotyped  in  the  jnind,  oyer  at  hand  and  evef 
ready. 

Presuming^  then,  the  addition  table  to  be  thoroughly  mfwtered,  it  will 
be  the  teacher's  next  object  to  question  all  the  pupils  thoroughly  on  the 
combinations,  as  follow : — 

How  fn^fiy  are — 
1  and  1  2  and  2  3  and  2  4  and;2 
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These  questions  may  be  then  reversed,  as  2  and  1  how  many  ?    3  and 
2  how  piany  ?    4  and  8  how  many  ?    5  and  4  how  many  ?   6  and  5  how 


manj  ?  7  and  6  how  many  ?  9  and  8  many  P  The  object  in  the  second 
qoesdoningy  iv^en.  the  numbers  ase  lerersed,  is  to  make  the  ekili  under- 
stand  that  4  and  3  are  equal  to  3  and  4,  and  that  7  and  2  ftre  equal  to 
2  u4  7.  A  cbfld  being  constantlj  tpld  that  2  and  7  are  9  is  sometimes 
rarprised  when  you  teU  it  that  7  and  2  are  9  i^fio,  but  leading  him  to 
feroeire  this  aJ:  the  first,  he  adds  to  his  mechanical  memory;  which  may 
be  called  ihe^nt  steps  ofihoughU 

The  teacher  will,  in  addition  to  this,  question  the  pupils  of  every  com- 
pilation of  the  figures  in  the  table  up  to  10  and  10  are  20,  until  he  is 
aatiflfied  tiiat  erery  part  of  it  Si  understood,  and  h^  will  then  be  able  to 
i^ply  the  table  and  its  combinatiosa  alter  the  following  manners ' 

We  have  ihitherto  suppoaed  the  pupils  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Arabic 
ngns  of  the  numbers,  and  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  show  how  numbers 
sie  written.  He  will  therefore  do  thi^  by  means  of  the  black  board 
tad  chalk,  and  here  it  will  be  quite^  proper  to  let  the  pupils  see  the 
great  advantage  of  these  arbitrary  .signs.  Having  his  class  around  him, 
ke  will  proeeed  by  saying,^'  Now  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with  this 
piece  of  chalk  and  the  black  board.  Let  us  put  down  7.  Seven  what  ?" 
''Seven  aheep/'  says  one*  ^  Seven  dogs,"  says  another.  "  Seven  hats,*' 
•ajB  a  third.  *^  Well,  I  can't  draw  dogs,  hats,  or  sheep,  but  we  will 
put  a  mark  for  a  sheep,  and  we  will  put  the  flock  down  thus  in  a  row : 

J    i    I    1    I    I    I 

We  win  call  these  seven  marks  seven  sheep.  'There  are  1  and  1  make 
2,  and  1  ave  8,  and  1  are  4,  and  1  are  ^,  and  1  are  6,  imd  1  are  7.    But 

III 

iutesd  of  putting  them  all  in  a  row  we  put  them  thus:        1 1 

II 
How  many  would  there  then  beP    Seven.    Why?    Because  2  and  2 

ve  4,  and  3  are  7.    But  supposing  we  had  fifty  sheep^  how  should  we 

put  them  down  ?    Here  they  are  in  a  row — 

lllllllllilillilliilliliilllllllliilililllllllllii 

But  sheep  do  not  always  run  in  a  row  Hke  this ;  and  if  we  had  to  count 

them  they  would  run  by  threes,  and  fowrs,  and  sixes,  and  sevens,  thus : — 

I  Now  let  us  count  them.     There  is  first  1,  and  then 

III  8,  and  then  5,  and  then  5^  and  then  7,  and  then  4, 

■  III'  '^^^  ^^^^  ^'  ^^^  thei^  .9,  and  then  7,  and  then  4,  and 

1111111         ^  jbhese  tog^her  joake  50,  the  same  as  they  do  when 

1 1 1 1  they  are  in  one  row. 

1 1 1 1 1  But  let  us  -see  if  we  cannot  put  these  sheep  down 

H 1 11 1 1 1 1       in  another  way,  as  it  will  save  us  a  good  deal  of 

N  11 11 1         trouble.    I  will  make  this  mark  (I)  for  one  sheep, 

^ ' '  ^  but  instead  of  making  1 1  marks  for  two  sheep,  I  wUl 
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II 

make  this  mark,  which  is  always  to  stand  for  two  —2 ;  aud  this  for  three 

III  nil  inn  iiiiii 

—8 ;  this  for  four— 4 ;  this  for  five — 5 ;  this  for  six — 6 ;  this  for  seven 

iiiiiii  iiiiiiii         iiniiiii 

— 7 ;    this  for  eight — 8 ;    this  for  nine — 9 ;  and  now  jrou  must  tell 
me  what  the  numbers  stand  for  when  you  see  them  without  the  marks. 

128456789 

Which  stands  for  2  P  which  for  4  ?  which  for  6  P  which  for  8  P  which 
for  7  P  which  for  9  ?  which  for  8  ?  Ac. 

Now  then,  instead  of  putting  the  marks  for  the  sheep  as  they  go  over 
the  hedge,  we  will  put  the  numbers  thus — 

1  So  here  you  see  I  have  made  only  ten  marks  instead  of  a 

3  fifty.    Hence   you    ^ee*  it   is  worth  your  while   to  learn 

5  these  figures^  which  are  always  to  stand  for  numbers.    Not 

6  only  for  numbers  of  sheep,  but  for  the  numbers  of  any  thing 

7  you  can  think  of. 

4  Of  course  it  may  be  expected  that  the  pupils  will  be  some 

5  few  days  in  learning  the  arbitrary  signs  of  numbers,  but  they 
9  must  be  taught  the  use  and  value  of  them  after  this  method. 
7  When  they  are  pretty  ready  in  a  knowledge  of  them,  the 
4  teacher  may  proceed  as  follows,  having  the  black  board  and 

—        chalk  in  use  as  before : 

John       had  8  apples.    How  many  had  he  P 
William  had  4      „ 
Thomas  had  5      „ 
Bichard  had  1      „ 


If  » 


n  If 


Charles    bad  2  „ 

Hobert    had  6  „ 

Timothy  had  7  „  ,,  „ 

James      had  8  „ 

Alfred      had  9  „ 

Edward   had  0 


M  M 


»  91 


99  99  99 


Similar  questions  may  be  used  to  prove  that  the  pupils  thoroughly 
understand  the  Arabic  signs  for  number,  that  is,  the  figures ;  and  when 
this  is  accomplished,  the  next  step  will  be  to  apply  them  in  a  practical 
manner. 

The  following  will  be  proper  examples,  usually  called  sums,  to  be 
given  to  the  pupils  to  work  on  their  slates,  if  they  can  succeed  in 
making  the  figures,  or  on  the  black  board  if  they  should  be  instructed 
orally: 


THE 

QOTISKISS. 

/Vr</  CouTM 

— Jb«r  Combinations, 

Books. 

Kg8. 

Sheep. 

Pence. 

Cakes. 

Hats. 

Knives. 
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Second  Course — Six  Oombinatione, 

Applet 

Shoes. 

Peat. 

OoatH. 

Topi. 

Pins. 

Marble*. 
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These  examples  must  be  gone  over  by  the  pupil  with  the  aid  of  the 
^cher,  after  which  he  maj  be  allowed  to  do  them  by  himself;  and 
when  he  becomes  pretty  conyersant  with  the  addition  of  simple  num- 
bers, questions  similar  to  the  following  may  be  proposed,  to  be  answered 
««^  voce. 

1.  James  had  1  apple,  £obert  had  2^  William  had  3,  and  Eichard  had 
^    How  many  apples  ? 

2.  A  boy  had  8  buttons  on  his  coat,  6  on  his  waistcoat,  4  on  his 
^sers,  and  6  on  his  boots.    How  many  buttons  7 

3.  A  girl  had  a  row  of  beads ;  she  put  6  off  the  string  into  her 
P^ket,  4  into  a  box,  8  she  placed  round  her  doll's  neck,  and  4  on  each 
of  the  doll*8  hands.    How  many  beads  P 

4.  A  lady  bought  a  comb  for  4  pence,  a  knife  for  6  pence,  some  pins 
A)r  5  pence,  some  needles  for  7  pence,  and  some  thread  for  3  pence. 
How  many  pence  did  she  spend  ? 

S-  A  drover  bought  some  sheep  as  follows— of  a  farmer  he  bought  6, 
^  a  shepherd,  he  bought  3,  of  a  butcher  he  bought  9,  of  a  grazier 
ue  bought  8,  and  of  a  salesman  he  bought  10.    How  many  did  he  buy  ? 

6.  Mary  is^  3  years  old,  Jane  is  4  years  old,  Lucy  is  5  years  old. 
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Martha  is  six  years  old,  Ann  is  S,  and  Emily  is  9.    How  many  years  in 
the  whole  ? 

7.  A  company  of  children  went  to  a  confectioner's ;  oile  eat  2  tarts, 
another  eat  8,  another  eat  4,  another  eat  5,  another  eafr  6.  How  many 
tarts  were  eaten  ? 

8.  A  man  walked  6  miles  on  Monday,  7  on  Tuesday,  8  on  Wednesday, 
9  on  Thursday,  10  on  Friday,  and  1  on  Saturday.  How  many  miles 
did  he  walk  during  the  week  P 


PANCY  NBEDLEWOEK. 


Bf  Mi^.  FbixAWt- 


A  KNOWLXDOE  of  heedlework  is  so  essential  to  eyery  goTeiliess,  and  so 
many  of  our  fnends  have  expressed  a  wish  that  we  should  give  a  few 
observations  on  this  very  iiseful  as  well  as  fashionable  occupation,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  pages  to  such  hints  and 
observations  as  we  trust  may  be  usefuL 

Perhaps,  the  most  fashionable  kinds  of  woi^l  at  the  present  day  are 
muslin  embroideiy,  and  braid  work.  The  former,  at  least,  every  one 
attempts  to  do,  and,  as  there  is  an  obvious  utility  in  being  able  to  make, 
at  a  very  trifling  cost,  eollars,  sleeves,  &e. — the  part  of  a  lady's  dress  aJb 
once  the  most  expensive,  and  the  most  essentiid  for  an  elegant  appearance 
— it  {s  well  td  be  able  to  cultivate  the  pdwer  of  doing  tmcb  work  q\uekly 
and  easily. 

It  is  always  better  ia  tniy  the  dEeeigtis  Wofked  on  the  mtttetM,  than 
to  wovk  them  yourself^  for  as  of  late  years,  apparattis  has  been  in- 
vented ioT  printing  these  designs,  they  are  done  with  an  accuracy  and  a 
neatneists  with  which  no  amateur  ^an  hope  to  vie. 

But  the  choice  of  a  pattern,  and  the  mode  of  working  it|  are  worthy 
of  tSi  Attention^  Some  patterns  ore  more  effectifte  with  far  lete  work 
than  others.  Always  choose  good  miislinsi  whether  of  a  dose  or  a  soft 
textui*^,  for  nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  expend  a  good  deal 
of  time  dn  work  which  will  not  bear  more  than  one  or  two  waahings^ 

All  the  over-cast  or  button^hole  stitch  that  is  done  should  be  con- 
siderably raised,  in  Order  to  n^ake  it  look  well ;  and  in  the  simple  dew- 
ing over  of  many  pad»  of  Bfoderie  Anglaise  a  thread  i^onld  be  held 
in,  which  gives  firmness  to  the  edges,  and  prevents  them  fron  being  so 
easily  torn^ 

At  out  instigation  ta  embfoidei'y  cotton  has  been  made  in 
England,  superior  in  evevf  respedt  to  the  French,  as  well  as  tery  much 
cheaper.    It  is  known  as  Evansis  Eoyal  Embroidery  Cottom    Itvaties 
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tw^tlj  UiR  nalfl  Mfifl 


?1 

in  eize  from  No.  d,  «hich 
is  suitable  for  veiy  coarae 
work  only,  to  No.  120, 
ad&pted  to  the  most  de- 
licate designs  oa  the 
Sneat  cambric. 

Braiding  is  another 
extremely  simple  workj 
The  {tattem  is  marked 
on  cloth,  velvet,  oF  any 
other  material,  and  then 
a  round,  flat,  or  £uicy 
brud  is  seved  on  iti 

Por  S0&  cushions,  such 
as  the  one  of  which  we 
^ve  a  design,  the  Albert 
braid  in  the  richest  and 
most  appropriate ;  for 
slippers,  we  prefer  the 
star,  Eogenie,  or  Enssian. 
For  children's  frocks,  the 
twist  looks  Tcry  well,  par- 
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We  propose,  next  month,  to  give  some  new  designs  and  instructions 
for  fancy  work,  as  well  as  a  few  hints  as  to  the  fitting  up  of  a  lady's 
workboz. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

WAX-MODELUNG. 
Ih  the  Editor  of  "  The  Govbrnkss." 
SiK| — I  have  modelled  many  wax  flowers  during  the  last  few  yean,  and  have  felt  no  ill 
effects  from  the  wax,  which  is  prepared  by  Mrs.  Peachey,  35,  Rathbone  Place,  who 
assures  the  public  that,  by  a  chemical  process,  every  deleterious  quality  is  removed 
from  it. 

As  I  know  that  she  devotes  her  whok  time  to  the  art,  and  is  herself  in  good  health, 
though  she  has  modelled  flowers  for  years,  I  think  her  testimony  worthy  of  credit ; 
especially  as,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  never  perceived  any  injurious  effiects  from 
the  wax. 

Should  this  information  be  satisfactory  to  your  correspondent  I  should  be  pleased,  as 
it  is  a  pity  that  her  daughter  should  be  deprived  of  so  delightful  a  recreation. 

ANNA  MARIA. 

For  your  own  satisfaction  I  add  my  name  and  address,  but  do  not  wish  it  published. 
I  do  not  object  to  the  lady  herself  having  it. 


FRIENDLY    CRITICISM. 
To  the  Editor  o/"  Thb  Govxrnebb.'' 

January  19th,  1855. 
M.  A.  R.,  St.  Albans,  a  Governess  and  a  yearly  subscriber  to  '*  The  Govbanbs^,''  encou- 
raged  by  the  Notices  to  Correspondents  in  the  first  number,  has  ventured  to  trouble  the 
Editor  with  two  compositioni,  in  the  hope  that  a  word  of  criticism  may  be  bestowed  upon 
them,  being,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  her  profession,  unable  to  obtain  an  impartial 
opinion  whether  it  be  worth  her  while  to  cultivate  her  inclination  for  this  species  of 
writing,  or  whether,  as  is  very  possible,  she  may  have  overrated  her  capacity.  They 
are  sent  believing  that  friendly  counsels  will  not  be  withheld,*  and  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Editor  free  of  any  restrictions.  They  need  not  be  returned.  Distrusting  herself  , 
she  has  preserved  an  incognito  which  she  hopes  may  not  be  deemed  disrespectful. 

THE  TABLE  IN'THB  WILDERNESS. 

[Linee  tuggested  hy  the  accounts  given  of  the  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  ai 
Varna,  previous  to  the  embarkation  of  the  allied  troops  for  the  Crimea,^ 

Picture  the  scene,  the  camp's  wild  din  around, 

And  here,  this  little  consecrated  ground. 

A  "fair  white  cloth"  is  spread  'neath  humble  tent, 

Rude  in  contrivance,  bare  of  ornament. 

No  outward  pomp  addeth  unto  the  power. 

The  chastened,  touching  grandeur  of  that  hour ; 

But,  from  amid  the  deep  cathedral  shade. 

Never  hath  choir  subliraer  music  made; 

Nor  hath  more  earnest,  heartfelt  prayer  e'er  riven 

The  ambient  air,  speeding  its  way  to  heaven.    . 

*  See  Answere  to  Correspondents,  M.  A.  R.,  under  Poetry, 
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TbiBj  come,  they  throng;  the  grey-haired  nuui,  the  youth — 

All  agea  once  more  meet,  confirm  their  trath ; 

The  sacred,  final  pledge  of  dying  love, 

FolfiUing  thankfhUy  in  Moslem  grove ; 

And  as  the  Absolution's  accents  rise, 

Some  hear  prophetic  words  of  Paradise : 

And  with  the  closing  Gloria  tones  are  pouring. 

Fervent  as  from  the  seraphim  adoring. 

It  is  a  solemn  time ;  oh !  yearning  hearts, 

Say,  how  doth  home-scene  memories  wander  past  ? 

"The  Tillage  church,  Its  quiet,  holy  calm. 

Contrast  with  harsh,  discordant  war's  alarm ; 

And  those  loved  ones  who  knelt  beside  ye— how, 

How  doth  tiieir  voices  thrill  each  fibre  now  ? 

"SoldierB  ye  are,  and  England's  choicest  sons, 
Her  gXorf  and  her  hope ;  in  prowess  none 
Shan  e'er  surpass  ye.    England's  flag  unfurled, 
Flieth  untarnished  'fore  th'  assembled  world. 
Soldiers  ye  are;  but  holier  vow  have  vowed 
Than  even  patriot  fidth,  or  freedom  cowed, 
To  aid  to  raise  her  sadly  drooping  wings. 
Soldiers  of  Christ  ye  are ;  the  King  of  kings 
Your  monarch  and  your  chief.    In  battle's  shoek, 
This  bond  shall  be  your  amulet — your  rock— 
ChamfHons  of  loftiest  courage ;  for  ye  feel, 
"Whether  from  you  shall  shouts  of  victory  peal. 
Or,  in  the  struggle  of  that  awful  field, 
Te  shall  your  spirits  to  His  keeping  yield, 
All,  all  is  well ;  freed  from  the  militant, 
Ye  rise  to  swell  the  concourse  triumphant, 
Crowned  with  the  bright,  the  one  unfading  wreath, 
Victors  of  earth— more  victors  orer  death. 

M.  A.  R.,  St.  Mban't, 


THB    WILHEM    SYSTlgM    OF    SINGING. 
To  the  Bditor  of**  Thb  Govbrniss." 

^sy— I  have  a  large  school,  and  I  wish  to  teach  singing  in  it.  I  have  net  been  trained,  but 
I  ta  thoroughly  acquainted  with  music :  my  only  difficulty  is  to  know  upon  what  system 
I  bad  better  teach  it.  I  know  several  of  Mr.  Hullah's  pupils  who  have  very  good  voices, 
*Bd  haTejp>ne  through  his  course,  but  are  unable  to  sing  a  simple  air  at  sight;  and  I 
lave  been  told  that  the  system,  though  under  government  patronage,  is  not  at  alia  satis- 
^ctory  one.  I  should  Hke  to  know  the  opinion,  and  have  the  advice,  of  some  of  your 
'KpcrieBced  correspondents  on  this  essential  subject. 

I  am,  &C.,  . 

POOR  MARY.ANN. 
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CLEANING  SLATES. 

To  th§  Editor  of^^  Thb  Govbknkss." 

SiS| — ^Tour  correspondent,  '*  A  Young  Qovemesg/'  should  ask  the  ladieB  of  her  school 
committee  to  supply  either  the  whole  girls'  school  with  a  large  sponge^  or  each  dsss 
with  one :  the  latter  plan  woold  he  the  hest,  and  it  u  one  fireqnently  punned.  At  the 
private  school  to  which  I  went,  we  cleaned  our  slates  with  ptper  dipped  in  ink.  The 
dirtiest  slate  is  speedily  cleaned  hy  this  method,  however  objectioiiahle  it  may  be  thought 
to  be,  and  doubtless  is. 

I  am,  &o., 

£•  W.  J* 


To  the  Editor  of  "Thk  GovsttRras.'* 

Sib, — ^Will  you  permit  me  (through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  peffodteal)  to  suggest 
the  following  plan  for  cleaning  slates  to  your  correspondent, "  A  Yovttg  Governess  ?" 
I  have  tried  it  snccessfully  in  several  schools.  A  roundpiece  of  woollen  cloth,  the  thicker 
the  better,  attached  by  a  Ktring  to  the  slate,  answers  the  tame  purpose  a*  a  sponge.  The 
girls  have  only  to  breathe  freely  on  their  slates,  and  rttb  with  the  cloth  tiU  dry.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  this  plan,  nor  any  necessity  to  trouble  a  ladies'  committee.  I  have  in  all 
cases  found  the  parents  of  the  children  pleased  to  send  me  any  small  pieces  of  thick  cloth 
they  might  have  from  time  to  tine.  A  few  days  ve  sufficient  to  make  the  diildren 
accustomed  to  cleaning  them  in  this  manner. 

I  am.  Sir* 

Tenr  Obedient  Servant, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 


THE  WIVES  OF  LITERARY  MEN. 

To  th§  Bdit&r  qf  '*  Thb  GovBmKBSB." 

Sir, — Thee  zcellent  opening  article  in  the  first  number  of  *'Thb  GoyasNBSs  ^  gave  rise  to 
a  very  interesting  conversation  a  few  evenifigs  since.  A  gentleman  who  took  part  in  it 
appeared  sadly  afraid  that  females  will  ere  long  be  over^edueated.  He  said  he  preferred 
mediocrity  before  excellence  as  regards  female  attainments,  and  in  support  of  his  views 
he  produced  the  following  quotation  from  Bulwer  :— 

"  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  your  very  clever  man  never  seems  to  care  so  much  as  your 
less  gifted  mortals  for  cleverness  in  his  helpmate.  Your  scholars,  and  poets,  and  ministers 
of  state,  are  more  often  found  assorted  with  exceedingly  humdrum  good  sort  of  women, 
and  apparently  like  them  all  the  better  for  their  deficiencies.  Just  see  how  happy  Racine 
lived  with  his  wife,  and  what  an  angel  he  thought  her  and  yet  she  had  never  read  his 
plays.  Certainly  Goethe  never  troubled  his  lady,  who  called  him  '  Mr  Privy  Councillor,' 
with  whims  about '  menads/  and  speculations  on  '  colour,'  nor  those  stiff  metaphysical 
problems  on  which  one  breaks  one's  shins  in  the  second  part  of  the  *  Faust.'  Probably 
it  may  be  that  these  great  geniuses*— knowing  that,  as  compared  to  themselves,,  there  Is 
little  diffierenoe  between  your  clever  women  and  your  humdrum  women>-^merge  at  onoe 
all  minor  distinctions,  relinquish  all  attempts  that  could  not  but  prove  nnsatisfSlctory,  at 
sympathy  in  hard  intellectual  pursuits,  and  are  quite  satisfied  to  establish  that  tie 
which,  after  all,  best  resists  wear  and  tear  ever — the  tovgh  household  bond  between  one 
human  heart  and  another" 
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It  wii  agreed  that  one  of  nsihoald  write  to  yoa  to  know  whether  yoa,  or  any  of  your 
cootrifatttan,  wiU  take  vp  tiie  anbject.  I  think  it  ia  one  which  should  interest  our 
proHesaon. 

I  am,  &c.,  &c^ 

A  GOVERNESS  who  wishes  to  learn  LATIN. 
Bath,  January  12th,  1855. 

[We  hare  much  pleasure  in  inserting  this  communication,  and  in  leaTing  the  discus- 
•ion  with  our  numerous  intelligent  correspondents. — Epxtob  of  "  The  GoTBRNBas."] 


INTELLIGENCE. 

The  la^tb  Mibs  Mitfosd. — ^Anotber  star  from  the  bright  galaxy  of 
female  genius  which  adorns  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  Yiotoria^ 
has  disappeared  from  earth.  The  amiable  and  talented  Mary  Bussell 
Mitford  is  now  numbered  with  the  many^  and,  we  trust,  with  the  blest. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines, 

Till  all  are  passed  away, 
As  monoing  high  and  higher  climbs 

To  pure  and  perfect  day, 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

The  author  of**  Our  Tillage,"  and  of  so  many  pleasing  works  of  a  kin- 
dred tendency,  expired  on  the  8rd  of  January,  at  Swallow-field  Cottage, 
near  Beading,  aged  sixty-eight.  We  shall,  in  our  next  number,  give  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  Miss  Mitford.  To  Oovemesses  it  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Ekpbxss  Euqenis  ajo)  Mobauty. — The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Morning  AdoerUser  writes : — ''  The  Empress  Eugenie  has  con- 
trived to  gain  great  popularity  in  a  short  space  of  time — a  distinction 
▼hich  her  predecessors  in  the  purple  had  failed  to  obtain  during  a 
much  longer  period.  And  yet  her  M^esty  has  attacked  the  Parisians 
in  their  most  vulnerable  part.  She  has  engaged  herself  in  a  formal 
crusade  against  vice  and  immorality ;  and  never  has  the  TuiUeriea  been 
80  free  of  immoral  visitants  as  now."  After  specifying  some  very 
desirable  changes  which  have  lately  taken  place,  he  adds : — "And  all 
this  purification  has  been  effected  by  the  imperial  order."  If  this  does 
not  raise  the  empress  iu  the  estimation  of  englishwomen,  it  will  be 
strange  indeed. 

LoLi.  Montis  r.  Editobs. — ^The  other  day,  San  Francisco  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  ludicrous  excitement  by  the  appearance  of 
Madame  Lola  Montes  rushing  from  her  residence  through  Mill-street 
towards  Main-street  with  a  lady*8  delicate  riding-whip  in  one  hand,  and 

u  2 
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a  copy  of  the  Tele^aph  ia  the  other,  her  eyes  in  a  fine  firenzy  rolling, 
vowing  yengeance  on  that  scoundrel  of  an  editor.  She  met  him  at  the 
Golden  Ghite  Saloon — the  crowd,  who  were  on  the  qui  vive,  following  in 
her  footsteps.  Lola  strack  at  the  editor  with  her  whip,  but  he  caught 
and  wrested  it  from  her  before  she  could  hit  him  a  blow.  She  then 
applied  woman's  best  weapon — her  tongue.  Meanwhile,  her  antagonist 
contented  himself  with  keeping  most  insultingly  cool.  Finding  all  her 
endeayours  powerless,  the  ''divine  Lola"  appealed  to  the  miners;  but 
the  only  response  rendered  was  a  shout  of  laughter.  Mr.  Shipley,  the 
editor,  then  triumphantly  retired,  having  by  his  calmness  completely 
worn  out  his  fair  enemy.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  fracas  was  the 
appearance  of  sundry  articles  regarding  the ''  Lola  Montes-like  insolence 
and.effix)ntery  of  the  Queen  of  Spain." 


NOTICES    OP    BOOKS. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

I.  ''The  Early  Ebuoatioitof  Childrek,  and  the  Effects  of  Hoicb 
IifTFLVEKCE  OK  THE  WoRK  OF  THE  TsACHEs."  By  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
8vo,  cl.  pp.  56.    Darton  and  Co. 

II.  "The  Philosophy  of  Editcatiok:"  a  Lecture.  By  Trevethan 
Spicer,  LL.D.,  M.A.,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister4t-Law.  12th 
Ed.,  pp.  16.    Spalding,  dotting  Hill.  • 

ni.  "Woman's  EduoatiokaIi  Mission:"  Being  an  Explanation  of 
Frederick  Frobel's  System  of  Infant  (hardens.    Darton  and  Co. 

Of  the  excellent  works  to  which  we  have  thus  directed  the  reader's 
attention,  the  first  is  by  a  lady  who,  although  in  her  noTieiate  as  an 
author,  is,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge  from  her  little  book,  and 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  a  practical  teacher,  no  novice  in  the  work  of 
education.  After  some  very  sensible  introductory  remarks,  our  author 
treats,  in  Chapter  I.,  "  on  the  right  direction  of  parental  influence — it9 
important  result* — maternal  influence  especially  exemplified."  Chapter 
II.  treats  of  "  children — ^their  characters,  dispositions,  and  treat- 
ment." At  the  end  of  this  chapter  there  are  "  Gieneral  Observations  " 
much  to  the  point.  Of  the  book  as  a  whole  we  must  say  that,  although 
it  contains  nothing  new,  it  contains  much  that  is  true,  and  that  should 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind  by  mothers  and  those  to  whom  the  care  of 
infants  is  entrusted.  Dr.  Spicer's  lecture  is  contained  in  a  one-sheet 
octavo  pamphlet.  Perhaps  the  author  of  the  "  Manual  of  Method,"  and 
others,  to  whom  "  The  Philosophy  of  Education "  (one  of  the  terms 
"  lateh/  come  into  vogue  on  the  subject  of  education  ")  conveys  no  definite 
idea,  will  pardon  our  presumption  in  recommending  the  investment  of 
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a  Teij  small  portion  of  capital  in  the  pnrcbase  of  what,  through  the 
learned  author's  kindness,  we  have  obtained,/^  nothing.  A  few  para- 
gnphs^  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  Lecture)  will  (whilst  they 
mtui  interest)  enable  the  reader  to  judge  what  may  be  expected  from 
the  whole. 

"Education  has  no  creative  power,  it  can  only  unfold  and  direct  the 
latent  faculties  of  the  souL  It  cannot  make  mathematicians,  painters, 
poetfl^  or  musicians,  and  instructors  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
not  called  upon  to  alter  human  nature,  but  to  guide  and  develop  it. 

**  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  &ct  that  edueation  is  an  experimental 
menee,  and  that  strict  and  undeviating  principles  can  scarcely  be  laid 
down.  So  as  in  dietetiee,  the  same  regimen  will  not  suit  all.  Nature 
lores  variety,  whether  physical,  or  moral,  or  intellectual.  No  two  minds 
lie  alike,  tbey  differ  in  capadty,  bias,  and  power.  Every  individual  is 
an  imperfection — no  individual  complete  in  himself,  because  each  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  of  society. 

"The  human  mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  its  cultivation, 
therefore,  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  obscure ;  but  ohservativeness, 
It  all  events,  may  be  safely  inculcated — a  habit  of  observation  cannot  be 
infused  too  early,  nor  cultivated  too  sedulously.  If  the  first  conceptions 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  first  perceptions  of  morality,  were  associated  with 
the  feelings  produced  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  our  sensations  of  the 
external  objects  of  the  world,  which  surround  us  on  every  side,  would 
he  ultimately  mingled  with  the  internal  conceptions  of  the  mind  which 
spring  up  at  each  instant,  and  thus  the  material  and  the  immaterial — 
the  physical  and  the  mental — the  demonstrative  and  the  mysterious — 
▼ould  mutually  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other :  and  thus  those  serious 
thoughts  which  arise  to  console  us  in  adversity,  and  on  that  account  are 
generally  tinctured  with  gloom,  would  recur  spontaneously  in  our  hap- 
piest hours,  and  Uend  themselves  with  our  purest  and  most  refined 
enjoyments. 

**  The  education  of  the  mind  commences  in  the  cradle,  the  impressions 
of  childhood  frequently  influence  after-life,  and  the  principles  which 
take  the  deepest  root  are  those  which  are  early  implanted. 

"  We  should,  t)ierefore,  accustom  a  child  as  soon  as  it  can  speak,  to 
Barrate  its  griefs;  its  fears;  its  hopes — to  communicate  what  it  has 
noticed  in  the  world  without,  and  what  it  feels  in  the  world  within. 
Anxious  to  have  something  to  tell,  the  child  will  be  induced  to  attend 
to  surrounding  objects  and  to  flitting  notions ;  we  lefim  to  observe, 
md  to  mark,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  a  reflective,  thoughtful 
eharacter. 
"  Children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  too  young ;  the  early  training 
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of  infanta  ehoiild  be  domestic  and  physical.  The  practice  of  making  them 
study  too  early  is  worse  thtn  causing  them  to  walk  too  soon,  because  the 
beam  is  of  more  importance  than  the  legs.  Exercaseii  howeyer,  is  as  essen- 
tial to  ^the  health  and  yigour  of  the  brain  of  the  child,  as  it  is  to  its 
limbs, — but  it  should  be  the  general  and  pleasurable  exercise  of  obsenra- 
tion,  not  the  fiitigue  of  taak.  Book  learaaisg  should  be  the  end,  not  the 
beginning  of  education." 

If  doctrines  and  sentiments  such  as  these  be  received  as  eiq>o8i- 
tionary  of  the  philosophy  of  Education,  we  have  no  hesitatioii  in  saying 
that  "  Woman's  Educational  Mission  "  is  pre-eminently  &  practical  ex- 
position of  educatioiiial  principles  advocated  so  ably  by  Dr.  Spicer. 

''  Wohak's  Edtjoatioitai.  Kissiok  "  is  a  translation  by  Elizabeth 
Counters  Krockon  von  Wickerode,  firom  the  German  of  the  Baroness 
Ton  Marenholtz,  the  lady  who  sent  Frdbel's  inventions  for  the  use  of 
children  to  the  Exhibition  in  St.  Martin's  Hall. 

The  work  is  designed  to  be  an  explanation  of  Frofoers  J^ant  Gardet^ 
system,  a  system  which  has  c^  late  received  considerable  (afctention  from 
the  friends  of  education.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  system  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  we  should  say  to  those  who  know  something  of  Festalozzian- 
ism,  it  is  the  proper  beginning  of  the  Pestalozzian  system ;  to  others  we 
should  say,  it  is  the  proper  beginning  of  teaching  on  Locke's  prineipley 
leadbg  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  advocates  a  simultaneous 
and  easily  progressive  development  of  the  faculties  from  the  very  dawn 
of  intellectuality,  and  to  this  end  it  strenuously  and  reasonably  insists 
upon  the  absoHute  necessity  of  rendering  Female  Uduoaiion  sub- 
servient. 

Having  alluded  to  those  who  know  something  of  Pestalozzianism  we 
feel  compelled  to  say*  that  in  this  country  a  variety  of  educational  quack 
nostrums  are  foisted  upon  public  notioe  as  Petalozadan.  We  have  con- 
versed with  many  German  educationists,  but  we  never  yet  met  with  one 
who  would  admit  that  he  knew  a  school  in  this  country  conducted  upon 
the  Pestalozzian  system.  This  we  do  not  deprecate ;  for,  after  all,  we  are 
not  BO  infatuated  with  the  name  of  Festalozzi  as  to  designate  every 
sound  educational  principle  Pestalozzian^  Festalozzi  did  good  in  his 
generation, — for  the  cause  of  education  he  did  much,  but  his  pupil  Fre- 
derick Frobel  has  done  more.  We  heartily  wish  that  many  teachers 
and  educationists  would  cease  prating  about  the  system  of  Pestalozziy — 
of  wiuch  they  know  little  or  nothing, — and  study  and  cacry  out  practi- 
cally the  irrefpagable  principles  laid  down  by  British  educationists. 
Festalozzi  has  credit  for  rather  too  much  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  his  system  is  either  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  profess  it. 
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A  geatleman  who  Tieited  Pestalossi  in  1817  aays,  ^'  Wishing  to  ase^- 
tun  how  fiu*  practdce  ngreed  with  theory,  I  ha^o  not  only  aasiBted  at 
aovae  of  the  lessone,  but  I  haye  ^xamioied  some  of  the  pupite^  respecting 
the  sort  of  intercourse  they  have  with  the  masters,  and  the  employment 
aiA&x  time  from  morning  to  nig^t,  and  set  it  all  down  under  their 
ejes.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  is,  that  the  mode  of  teaching  is  in 
jGiet  very  littile  different  from  what  it  is  in  other  sdiools;  the  masters 
teach  arithmetic  geography,  geometry,  &c.|  fnnn  elementary  bookOi 
that  is,  dictate  to  the  pupil  his  mode  of  proceeding  ;  and  a^  to  hpe  €nd 
confidence^  Mr.  Pestalozzi  is  himself  now  too  old  to  have  much  conver- 
ntion  with  his  pupils,  and  the  maaters  under  him  see  them  at  the  hours 
^instruction  only,  andloye  them  about  as  much  as  masters  in  other 
Bchoola  loye  their  scholars,  and  no  more.  '  A»sg  teloehe$  fre$y  this  was 
the  ezpreBsioA  one  of  the  pupils  used;  excepting  a  box  on  the  ear  occa- 
sioBidly,  tliere  is  nothing  yery  paternal  in  their  intercourse  with  their 
pupils ;  and  once  the  master  for  religious  instruction,  in  an  augry  mo- 
ment, as  I  was  told,  burst  one  of  the  desks  with  a  blow  of  his  fist. 
^  (Test  beau  celapour  un  mcAtre  de  rdtgiont*  observed  my  informant,  an 
intelligent  boy^  who,  however,  had  no  dislike  to  the  school,  nor  any  wish 
to  leave  it." 

Go  into  aome  professedly  Festalozzian  schools — you  will  remark  the 
endent  deficiency  in  mental  acquirement  evinced  by  the  pupils  when 
compared  with  some  who  are  taught  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
ud  under  less  assuming  pretension  to  professional  skill  and  an  inMLi- 
ble  system.  You  may  be  told  very  plausibly  that  you  must  regard  prin- 
cipally the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  have 
been  developed.  Don't  you  see  how  intelligent  that  girl  ia?  See  how 
attentively  she  regards  you ;  you  must  not  think  she  is  idly  staring  at 
you;  oh  no,  whilst  you  are  looking  at  her  carelessly- written  and  blotted 
copy-book,  she  is  doubtlessly  contemplating  you  as  the  subject  of  an  ob- 
ject lesson,  and  who  knows  whether  she  be  not  revolving  in  her  mind 
how  she  would  look  in  a  jGrock  the  same  pattern  as  your  dress  P  Se- 
riously, we  think  that  in  many  of  these  Festalozzian  schools  the  rageiov 
object  lessons  is  carried  too  far ;  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  is  well,  nay  is  indispens^le,  but  the  mind  requires  ^oc?  as  weU 
as  exercise ;  the  grand  mistake  appears  to  be  employing  artificial  instead 
of  oatural  modes  of  development,  and  that  which  should  be,  as  it  were, 
the  scholar's  raihoa^is  accounted  his  station,hiB  termtms.  Frobel's  system 
18  the  best  we  have  met  with,  because  it  is  the  least  complex  and  the  most 
nsturaL  As  for  what  is  called  the  Festalozzian  system,  one  cannot  find 
two  persons  (except  in  some  few  cases  where  they  happen  to  be  of  the 
^Ame  clique)  to  give  a  consonant  definition  of  what  is  meant  by  it.  To 
i»any  it  appears  "system  of  object  lessons,"  and  such,  as  carried  out 
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in  many  cases,  it  is.  Howeyer,  what  is  meant  by  the  term  Peitalazsfian 
education  (we  do  not  say  what  if  Pestalozzian)  is  simply  proper  educa- 
tion. It  is  the  plan  g£  education  which  we  may  presume  Festalozzi  de^ 
sired  to  see  adopted. 

To  mothers,  and  other  Pihale  Ebuoatobs  who  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  Pestalozzian  system,  we  would  siarongly  recommend  the 
perusal  of  **  Woman's  Educational  Mission,'*  a  most  interesting  work 
in  every  respect,  and  one  which  we  shall  in  our  next  number  notioe  more 
particularly. 


**  Matsbfaji  OouirssLS  to  a  Dattghteb,  designed  tb  aid  her  in  the 
care  of  her  Health,  the  improvement  of  her  Mind,  and  the  cultivatioii 
of  her  Heart."  By  Mrs.  PuUan,  Author  of  the  *"  Lady's  .Library," 
"  The  Court  Partial,"  "  Practical  Grammar,"  Ac. ;  Editor  of  the 
Work-table  of  all  the  leading  Periodicals.  1^.  812, 12mo.  Darton^ 
&  Go.  1855. 

To  those  of  our  fair  readers  by  whom  Mrs.  PuUam  has  long  been 
well  known  as  a  writer,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  anything  with 
regard  to  her  abiUty ;  to  those  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  her 
style,  we  would  say,  "  Eead  the  article  on  •*  Mobal  Hoitestt,"  in  the 
first  number  of  *  The  Gotebitess,'  and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea* 
as  to  what  you  may  expect  in  the  perusal  of  '  Matebkal  Cottkselb,* 
from  the  MS.  of  which  that  article  was  taken"  Mrs.  Pullan  is  unmia>- 
takeably  a  staunch  educationist.  When  the  prospectus  of  ''Thb 
G-QYEBKESs,"  was  brought  under  her  notice,  she,  with  prompt  and  un- 
hesitating generosity,  gave  us  permission  to  take  an  article  from  her 
"  Maternal  Counsels,"  which  was  then  in  the  printer's  hands,  if  not  in 
the  press ;  she  thus  gave  us  a  very  tempting  carte  blanche,  for  we  were 
so  pleased  with  the  book,  that  if  we  could  have  incorporated  the  whole 
of  it  in  an  article,  it  is  possible  that  the  publication  of  the  interesting 
work  now  before  us  would  have  been  superseded.  It  is  a  book  eminently 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  It  should  be  read  by  eveiy  young 
lady,  aud  no  Gt)verness  should.be  without  a  copy  of  it.  It  will*  beper> 
ceived  from  our  present  number,  that  our  author  is  in  earnest  as  regards 
interest  in  "  The  Govebnebs."  This  is  highly  gratifying,  although  in  no- 
wise surprising ;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  Mrs.  Pullan  is,  unmis- 
takeably  an  educationist^  and  in  her  *'  Matehial  Counsels"  she  has  so 
anticipated  the  expression  of  our  sentiments  on  subjects  connected  with 
Female  Education,  that  we  should  deem  ourselves  open  to  the  chai^  of 
plagiarism,  were  it  not  that  our  heartfelt  conviction  is  that  any  un- 
prejudiced persons  who  give  the  subject  of  Female  Education  that  serious 
consideration  which  it  demands  must  necossarily  come  to  the  same 
conclusions. 
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Indebted  as  we  are  to  Mrs.  Pullan's  kindmess,  it  may  be  said  that 
bolt-finding  with  her  book  would  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  us.  In 
repljy  we  beg  to  state  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  recommend  to  our 
lesderSy  under  tmy  consideration,  a  work  which  is  really  not  worth  the 
poichase-money,  nor  the  time  required  for  its  perusal :  it  would  be  a 
want  of  that  tnoral  Honesty  so  ably  advocated  by  Mrs.  Fullan — so 
strongly  recommended  by  ourselres. 

After  hiiTing  appropriated  to  the  edification  of  our  readers  a  whole 
chapter  from  "Maternal  Counsels/'  they  will,  we  doubt  not,  excuse  us 
from  making  further  extracts  from  it.  It  is  an  admirable  book,  and 
we  cannot  recommend  it  too  strongly.  Our  Scrap  Book  is  now  enriched 
by  nnmerons  extracts  from  **  Maternal  Counsels." 


"HnroxT  OT  EirGXijn>."  I.  Portraits  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England 
from  the  Bomans  to  Queen  Victoria,  chronologically  arranged,  with 
Diatea  and  Kotos  of  the  principal  Events  in  each  Beign,  presenting 
at  one  view  a  Completo  Outline  of  the  History  of  Englimd.  Eey- 
nolda.  Strand. 

Thzsi  weU-executod  lithographic  portraits,  sixty-two  in  number  (from 
Joliufl  Cfldsar),  are  "  on  a  sheet  three  feet  by  two  feet ; "  the  copy  before 
us  is  folded  (in  eight)  in  a  neat  wrapper,  and  we  consider  the  price 
{2s.  6dJ)  remarkably  low.  Mounted,  it  would  be  an  ornament  as  well 
AS  a  useful  appendage  to  a  school-room  of  any  kind. 

n.  ''A  SuHiiABT  or  THB  HisTOBY  or  Enolakd.'*  National  Society. 
This  is  not  a  new  work,  but  it  is  one  not  so  well  known  *by  Qovemesses 
AS  it  should  be.  It  has  been  used  very  successfully  in  schools  under 
Government  inspection.  There  are  82  pages  in  a  neat  wrapper,  and 
the  cost  is  only  sixteen  pence  per  dozen  I  The  followmg  extract  is  a 
specimen  of  the  style : — 

''a.]>.  1485.  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field;  Bichard  HI.  defeated  and 
sldn  by  the  Earl  of  Bichmond,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor  by  Margaret, 
hneal  descendant  of  John  of  Ghikunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Edward  HI. 


t€ 


Descent  of  the  Plantagenet  Line, 

''Henry  11.,  Flantagenet,  son  of  Matilda^  daughter  of  Henry  I., 

by  Geoffirey  Flantagenet,  A.n.  1154. 

1189. 
1199. 

**  Henry  UI.,  B<m  of  John,  A.n.y  1216. 

#  •  •  »  » 


"£"*'•}  So- of  Henry  Il{-; 
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"  Eichard  in.,  brotter  of  Edward  IV.,  a.d.  14g8. 

"  ©iilKor  lint. 

"  FSOH  A.P.  1485  TO  A.P.  1603. 
"  Hj^KBT  VII. :  IBOM  A.D.  1485  TO  A.D.  1509. 

ft  ^^^ 

•*  A  j>.  1486,    Henry  marries  Elizabeth  of  York,  sister  of  Edward  V., 
thus  uniting  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
"  A.n.  1492.  America  dificovered  by  Columbus, 
"  A.D.  1497,  Eebellion  headed  by  Perkin  Warbeck." 

m.  ^IvCX'l  OuTLnrXB  of  EnGXISH  HiSTOBT,  with  a  GV2rBAI.06ICAIt 

Chabt  of  thb  SoTXssiaKs  01*  ENaLAim."    Fp.  108.    Gilbert, 
We  are  informed  that  etghttf'two  thousand  copies  of  this  little  book  hare 
been  published.     We  say  little  book,  but  we  should  also  say  that  it  is  a 
mtUtufn-ifirparvo  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats.    We  admire  the  plan, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen :  (the  price  is  Is.) 

"  (39.)  EICHARD  III.,  sumamed  Ckookbaok. 

''  Birih  and  JRei^s — ^Eichard  III.,  who  had  payed  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  was  bom  at  Eotheringay  Castle, 
in  Northamptonshire  (1452) ;  by  the  aid  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
highly  popular  nobleman,  he  succeeded  in  his  design  on  the  throne,  was 
proclaimed  king,  June,  1483,  crowned  at  Westminster,  using  the  same 
arrangements  as  had  been  prepared  for  Edward  V. ;  and  reigned  from 
1483  to  1485. 

"  Marriage. — He  espoused  Anne  Neville,  widow  of  Edward,  prince  of 
Wales;  he  assassinated  her  at  Tewkesbury,  in  order  that  he  might 
marry  his  niece  Elizabeth,  whose  claim  to  the  throne  was  looked  on  by 
the  people  wit&  favour ;  the  princess,  however,  through  horror  at  the 
proposal,  frustrated  it. 

"  Issue, — Edward,  created  Prince  of  Wales  (1484),  when  about  twelve 
years  old,  but  lived  only  three  months  after  receiving  the  title. 

^^  Death. — Eichard  died  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  while  bravely, 
though  unjustly,  contending  for  the  crown  against  Henr^  Tudor,  earl 
of  Bichmond.  Eichard  fought  desperately,  and  made  a  furious  charge 
at  Eichmond.  Eiichard*s  helmet  was  so  beaten  in  by  the  blows  it  had 
received,  that  its  form  was  quite  destroyed.  The  body,  disfigured  with 
wounds,  and  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  was  found  beneath  heaps  of 
.slain ;  it  was  careliessly  thrown  across  a  horse,  and  carried  to  Leicester, 
where,  after  being  exposed  to  public  view  for  two  ^ays,  it  was  buried 
without  ceremony  in  tiie  churoh  of  the  Grey  Friars.  But  his  bones 
were  not  allowed  to  rest  here ;  they  were  torn  from  this  humble  bed 
by  Henry  VIII.  His  stone  coffin  was  afterwards  used  for  a  drinktug- 
trough  for  horses  at  an  inn  in  Leicester. 
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was  the  only  monarch  since  the  Conquest  who  had  fallen 
in  battle,  and  the  second  that  fought  in  his  crown,  which,  falling  off  in 
the  engagement,  was  found  and  secreted  in  a  bush,  where  it  was  dis- 
oorered,  and  placed  upon  Henry's  head  by  Lord  Stanley,  who  proclaimed 
him  king.  Hence  arises  the  device  of  a  crown  in  a  hawthorn  bush  at 
esch  end  of  Henry's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

**  Character, — Great  abilities  both  for  war  and  peace,  but  an  ambitious, 
cruel,  deceitful,  and  remorseless  wretch.  His  stature  was  short,  and 
his  features  stem  and  forbidding;  one  arm  was  withered,  said  one  shoulder 
higher  than  the  other,  whence  he  acquired  the  name  of  Crookback. 

*^  Wars, — The  Earl  of  Bichmond,  surviying  heir  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
cast^,  who  was  at  Bretagne,  obtaining  a  body  of  two  thousand  men 
from  the  King  of  France,  invaded  England,  and  landed  at  Milford 
Haven,  in  Wales :  he  came  to  oppose  the  tyrant  Bichard  III.,  but 
waited  till  he  had  made  friends  of  his  countrymen. 

^*  Battle  of  Bosworth  (Leicestershire),  Aug.  22, 1485.  This  engage- 
ment terminated  a  domestic  war  which  had  continued  thirty  years,  and 
cost  the  liyes  of  one  hundred  thousand  Englishmen. 

^  Bichard  travelled  about  with  his  own  bedstead,  and  there  is  a  curious 
history  relative  to  it.  When  he  was  killed  at  Bosworth,  it  was  lefb  at 
l^e  place  he  slept  at  in  Leicester,  and  became  the  perquisite  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  house ;  it  was  entirely  of  wood,  much  gilded  and  ornamented. 
Nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the  battle,  the  woman  to  whom  it  then 
belonged,  while  making  the  bed  one  day,  perceived  a  piece  of  money 
to  drop  out  of  a  chink :  on  examination,  she  found  the  bottom  of  the 
bedstead  was  hollow  and  contained  coin  to  the  value  of  300/»  This  good 
lack  proved  fatal  to  the  woman,  as  her  servant  murdered  her  for  the  sake 
of  the  treasure ;  for  which  the  domestic  was  hung." 

IV.  "  A  SiKFLE  Catsohisk  OF  THB  HisTOBT  OP  Enolaind,  fix)m  the 
Invasioti  of  the  Bomans  to  the  present  Time,  particularly  adapted  to 
the  Capacity  of  very  young  Children,  by  a  Lady  "    (Mrs.  Gibbon). 
.  Pp.  87.     Belfe,  Brothers. 

WsBS  it  not  that  a  lady  has  written  it,  we  should  designate  this  *'  Sim- 
ple Catechism  *'  as  a  most  wretched  production,  bad  in  design  and 
worse  in  execution.  It  has  not  one  redeeming  quality  ;  it  is  not  simple, 
nor  correct,  nor  cheap,  and  very  defective  in  grammatical  construction. 
Here  is  a  specimen : — 

"  Q.  What  country  did  he  conquer  ? 

"  A.  Wales ;  and  he  added  it  to  his  own  kingdom. 

**  Q.  What  part  of  the  Welsh  people  did  he  order  to  be  put  to  death? 

*^  A.  The  bards  or  poets. 
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*'Q.  Why  did  he  do  this  P 

"A.  Because  they  were  always  singing  songs,  which  made  the 
Welsh  rebel  against  Edward,  and  reminded  them  of  their  former  bravery. 

"  Q.  Did  he  quite  subdue  them  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  but  was  a  long  time  first,  for  they  said  they  would  have  no 
prince  but  one  bom  in  their  country,  and  who  could  speak  no  other 
language. 

*'  Q.  How  did  Edward  manage  this  P 

"  A.  When  he  had  made  the  Wekh  promise  to  obey  a  prince,  if  he 
gave  them  one  bom  in  the  country,  he  brought  them  his  Uttle  baby  son; 
who  was  bom  a  veiy  short  time  before  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon,  Gla- 
morganshire, Wales.'* 

Let  us  be  charitable,  and  suppose  that  the  comma  after  "  son^s  '*  is  a 
blunder  of  the  printer's.  We  cannot  acquit  our  author  of  the  charge  of 
ambiguity  with  regard  to  the  next  question.  After  inquiring  of  the 
"  ©ery  yowij'"  child  "  what  part  of  the  Welsh  people  "  Edward  ordered 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  said  *'  very  young  "  child  having  replied  as 
the  Catechism  directs,  the  catechist  requires  the  ''  why  "  the  very  young 
child  is  supposed  to  give  the  very  single  answer,  which  the  comma  only 
has  rendered  ridiculous,  and  having  given  this  cogent  reason  for  putting 
the  bards  to  deaths  the  very  young  child  is  next  asked  whether  Edward 
quite  subdued  them  /  But  perhaps  Mrs.  Oibbon  meant  "  Did  Edwiurd 
quite  subdue  the  Welsh  ?"  Well,  then,  we  will  let  that  pas9 ;  and, 
indeed  if  Mrs.  Gibbon  be  a  faithful  historian  we  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  say  about  the  Welsh ; — what  an  unconscionable  race  they  must 
have  been,  not  only  to  stipulate  for  a  prince  who  could  speak  their  lan- 
guage, but  to  insist  that  he  should  speak  no  other  language  !  When  we 
were  very  young  we  were  told  by  our  governess  (who  had  not  the  bene- 
fit (?)  of  this  ''  Simple  Catechism  ")  that  Edward  told  the  Welsh  he  gave 
them  a  prince  who  could  speak  no  other  language  than  theirs  (1.0.,  as 
we  understood  it,  at  the  time  of  his  presentation  to  them)  but  we  never 
knew,  till  informed  by  Mrs^  Gibbon,  that  the  FHnce  of  Wales  was*  re- 
quired to  be  a  monolinguist. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  find  fault  with  a  lady's  work,  but 
this  "  Simple  Catechism  "  has  not  only  the  many  faults  peculiar  to  all' 
catechisms,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of  the  catechetical  style 
which  we  have  met  with  in  modem  school  literature. 
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*  CoiCKOiT  ELTrvDEBB  MADS  IH  SpsAKiKG  AKD  WsiTiKa."     Compiled 
by  Charles  W.  Smith.    16mo.,  pp.  16.     W.  H.  Collingridge. 

This  is  a  very  dear  little  book — ^not  deitr  in  a  lady's  delightfkd  acoep-' 

tation  of  the  term,  but  dear  in  market  phrase  with  respect  to  price ; 

fowrpenee  for  a  very  meagre  -compilation  from  a  good  three-hal^enny 
tracty  published  fifteen  yearn  since  by  Messrs.  Chambers.     The  whole  ' 

of  the  matter  in  Mr.  Smith's  compilation  is  chiefly  comprised  in  a  thirty- 
aeoondth  part  of  No.  63  of  '^  Chambers*  Information  for  ihe  Feoph  !  '* 
Oh,  Mr.  S.,  you  are  not  the  first  of  your  name  and  nature  who  has  made 
a  common  bltrnder,  K  you  are  not  a  plagiarist,  you  are  a  capital  imitation 
of  one.  Why  didn't  you  copy  the  whole  tract  ? — It  was  not  &om  lack 
of  will,  was  it  ?  That  the-Beviewer  in  the  "  Weekly  Times**  should  say 
what  he  has  said  concerning  your  compilation  Jrom  Number  63,  we 
M»  understand:  he  may  nerer  have  seen  Number  sixty-three;  but  that  the 
BeTiewer  in  the  ^  Britannia**  should  tell  us  that  your  extracts  from 
63,  wiU  settle  many  disputes,  and  ought  to  be  o»  every  table,  we  cannot 
understand. — "  Settle  disputes !" — ^How  ?  Pray  tell  us  that,  Mr.  Smith, 
for  we  suppose  that  the  compiler  of  "  Common  Blunders,"  compiled 
this  blunder  in  addition  to  his  other  blunders*  And  then  to  want  this 
fourpenny  book — a  book  about  half  the  size  of  those  distributed  **  free, 
gratis,  and  for  nothing,"  by  puffing  tradesmen — to  be  on  every  table. 
JEvery  table  forsooth  I — WiU  you  not  except  the  fM-table,  Mr.  Smith  f 
^Dq  except  the  tea-table,  Mr.  Smith,  and  don't  provoke  Mr.  Starchy 
Stiff  to  turn  pompously  to  page  11  of  "  Common  Blunders,"  and  say, 
"Ladies,  it  is  wrong  to  say  '  the  very  best,'  it  is  a  common  blunder,  and 
80  is  '  the  very  worst.'  Mr.  Smith  himself  says  they  are  common  blwn* 
ders**  Our  little  Pred,  a  shrewd  boy  of  his  age,  and  remarkably  like 
his  papa,  says  he  should  like  Mr.  Smith's  book  or  any  other  book  to  be 
on  ereiy  muUipUeation  table !  The  little  wag !  He  says  now,  that  he 
does  not  mean  what  he  says,  but  he  intends  it.  (N.B.  We  presume 
Fred  has  been  consulting  "  Common  Blunders,**  for  Mr.  Smith  says 
(p.  10)  it  is  a  common  blunder  to  say,  '*  Do  you  meem  to  come?" — ^We 
pause !  Pardon  us,  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  something  in  your  compila- 
tion not  to  be  found  in  63.  Pray  how  long  has  mean  ceased  to  be 
a  verb  ?  We  are  blundering  again !  You  do  not  profess  to  give  reasons* 
We  submit  to  our  readers  your  Preface : — "  This  little  work  is  intended 
to  present  in  a  simple  form  and  at  a  cheap  price  the  most  common 
blunders  made  in  peaking  and  writing  English.  The  corrections  are  on 
the  authority  of  the  best  grammarians.  The  reader,  who  wishes  to  know 
the  rule  or  reason  for  a;  correction  should  consult  a  good  grammar.'* 
Such  a  preface,  and  under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
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would  call  humbug;  we  shall  not  do  so,  but  we  shall  advise  our  readers 
not  to  throw  away  fourpenee  for  your  book,  Mr.  Smith,  whilst  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  Bagged  Schools,  and  Nvmbeb  Sccty-thbes  are  in  ex- 
istence. 

Now  go,  Mr.  9mith|  write  a  cutting  article  against ''  Ths  Qotx&nssb/' 
she  haa  not  been  publicly  assailed  as  yet.  Protestants  and  Catholics^ 
I^iscopalians  and  Dissenters,  hayie  hitherto  praised  her,  not  quite  so 
fnlsomely  as  a  certain  paper  praises  somebody  :  but  no  matter.  Beniow 
«<Thb  Gk)TSBiriss,"  Mr.  Smith — charge  the  Editor  who  inserts  yonr 
review  nothing,  but  pay  him  for  inserting  i^— -treat  him,  and  we  need 
nofe  SBjt  send  him  some  of  your  **  eommon  blunders  ** 
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L  ''Thb  Pebf  of  Day.''    New  and  cheaper  Edition.    Hatchard^. 

TVe  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  highly  esteemed  little  work ; 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  children.  Every 
Christian  family  should  possess  a  copy  of  it,  as  well  as  of  "  The  Prince 
of  Peace,"  and  "  Line  upon  Line." 

IL    ''Bible  Exbboises;  or,  Scripture  Beferences  for  Schook  and 
Eamilies."    By  Miss  Ann.    4to.    Theobald. 

Ws  regret  that  our  space  will  not  enable  us  to  give  as  AiH  a  description 
of  this  admirable  work  as  we  should  like.  We  strongly  recommend  it, 
although  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  has  been  a  want  of  careful- 
ness in  the  wording  of  Lesson  10,  which  we  subjoin : — 


No.  10. — The  Attribuiei  and  Acts  qf  Jehooah  are  aecribed  t^  the  9m  and 

▲TTRIBOT'BS. 

I.  Eternal. 
God  U  Eternal. — Dent  xxziiL 


Christ  is  Eternal. — Is.  ix.  Rev.  i. 

The  Spirit  ia  Etenial.— -Heb.  ix. 

II.  Omnipresent. 

God  is  Omnipresent. — Jer.  xxiii. 
Christ  is  Omnipre8ent.-^Mat.  xiii. 

Mat.  xxviii.  Jn.  i. 

The  Spirit  is  Omnipresent.— Pa.  cxxxix. 

III.  Holy. 

God  is  Holj. — Rev.  xt. 
Christ  is  Holy. — Acts.  iii. 
The  Spirit  U  Holy.— Luke  xi. 


IV.  Truth. 
God  is  Trath.-^Deut.  xxxiL 
Christ  is  Truth.— Jn.  xiv. 
The  Spirit  ia  Truth.— 1  Jn.  ▼. 

V.  Power. 
The  Power  of  God.— Eph.  iii. 
The  Power  of  Christ.— 2  Cor.  xiL 

Phil  iii. 
The  Power  of  the  Spirit.— Rom.  xt. 

YI.  Knowledge. 
God  knows  the  Heart.— 1  K.  viii. 

1  Jn.  iiL 
Christ  knows  the  Heart.— Mat.  ix. 

Jn.  ii.  Jn.  xxi. 

The  Spirit  knows  all  things.—!  Cor.  ii. 
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ACT8» 


I.  Perfonning  all  Spiritoal  ind  Divine 
OpentioQS. 
God  worketh  all  in  all.— 1  Cor.  xii. 
Chriit  is  all  in  alL— Col.  ilL 
Tbe  Spirit  woriceCh  tU.— 1  Cor.  xit 

n.  Dwdfing  in  Believers. 
God  dweUt  in  betieTen.^2  Cor.  vi. 

1  Jd.  it. 

Christ  dwelb  in  belieYers. — Jn«  xtU. 

2  Cor.  ziiL 

Tbt  Spirit  dwdls  in  bdiaven.— Jn.xiT. 
ICot.tL 

m.  Leading  his  People. 
God  leads  his  people.— Deut.  zxxii. 
Isa.  xlviii. 


Christ  leads  his  people.— Jn.  r. 

Isa.  U. 
Tbe  Spirit  leads  his  people. — Rom.  viiL 

IV.  Teaching  his  People. 

God  teaches  his  people^ — Jn.  vi. 

Phil  ui. 
Christ  teaches  his  people.-^GaL  i* 

£ph.  iv. 
The  Spirit  teaches  his  people. — Luke  ii. 

Jn.  xIt.  I  Cor.  iL 

V.  Sanctifying  his  People. 

God  sanctifies  his  people. — Jude 
Christ  sanctifies  his  people. — Heb.  ii. 
The  Spirit  sanctifies  his  people.— Bonu 
rr. 


By  the  side  of  everj  chapter  to  which  a  reference  is  vaade,  the  pnpil  is  to  set  down  in 
peodl  the  ▼erse  or  Tcrses  which  apply  to  the  subject.  Where  the  chapter  is  not  specified, 
it  imi^ies  that  the  pnpil  is  to  select  a  chapter  which  throughout  bears  an  allusion  to  the 
nbject 

For  Jehotah,  we  should  substitute  Father.    The  word  which  the 

Jews  held  in  peculiar  Teneration,  aild  which  the  Protestant  translators 

of  tbe  Old  Testament  have  rendered  Lo&n,  conveys  to  our  mind  the  idea 

of  tbe  Trinity  in  Unity,  and  we  should  also  substitute  "  The  Bather  '* 

for  Gton,  because  ''the  Son  is  Gon,  and  the  Holy  Ohost  is  Qon." 


NOTICES  TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 


LANGUA6B,  GRAMMAR,  Ac. 

O-U-G-H.  (M.  S.)— It  has  at  least  mmii  difiTerent  sounds.  Bough  rhymes  with  now  ; 
cough  rhymes  with  qfg  dough  rhymes  with  doe;  hou^  (except  when  a  proper 
name)  rhymes  with  moek  ,•  rough  ihymea  with  rnif^;  through  rhymes  with  gou; 
ought  rhymes  with  taught 

CtbbtttU  Grammmr,  (A.  Z.)— AU  that  is  urged  in  favoar  of  Cobbett's  Granmar  may 
lie  true,  bat  we  should  never  think  of  recommending  a  lady  to  introduce  it  to  her 
•cbool,  and  we  are  surprised  that  a  father  should  wish  his  daughter  to  study  it»— 
cspedally  now,  as  t]|ero  is  so  large  a  variety  of  school  grammars. 

We  coDsider  it  a  right  which  should  be  insisted  upon,  that  the  choice  of  school- 
t)ooks  be  left  to  the  teacher. 

The  ChUd'9  Pint  Grammar,  (A.— A.)— We  cordially  thank  yon  for  the  MS.  so  kindly 
forwrarded  to  us.  It  shaU  receive  our  early  attention.  We  hope  to  insert  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  our  next. 

KxctivKD  :  D.  D.— M.  A.  L.  (Quite  correct.)— V.  N. 

AIUTHMETIC. 

The  Abaeu9  (C.)— For  class  teaching  the  large  one  is  preferable ;  but  we  have  not  seen 
ahrgeone  so  contrived  that  young  children  could  themselves  manage  to  perform 
operations  on  it. 

Answers  :  S.  B.  (correct.) — Mentor  (the  second  one  is  decidedly  the  better  one).— 
I.  0.  U.  (the  bcMDk  is  urrong^  it  should  be  3d.)-^I.  J.  K.  (it  differs  very  immaterially 
from  other  editions ;  we  think  you  are  acting  vrisely  in  the  matter.) 

RscttTBD :  Anna— N.  J.  L.— M.  A.  Ir— t.— R.  P.,  Sec. 

MUSIC. 

^McMor  (F.  E.) — Tht  words  are  not  copyright ;  they  have  been  set  to  music  by  several 
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penooa.    We  hare  not  seen  the  one  yon  mention.    Shopkeepers  like  to  dispose  of 
stock  on  hand. 

Rbcbivbo  :  G.  Minor^C.  J.— D.  C.  (Duff  and  Hodgson.) 

POETRY. 

Poetical  QnUriiuion, — ^These  have  been  so  numerous  that  were  we  to  insert  all  we  hare 
received,  our  whole  number  would  be  poetry,  or  what  was  Mended  for  poetry.  To 
poetical  contributors  especially  we  must  say,  We  emnot  mdertake  to  return  reeled 
wuameeript, 

Amt  C. — ^Tour  friend  is  correct ;  neither  of  your  quotations  is  from  Kirke  White ;  both 
are  from  the  following  beautiful  effusion  of  Thomas  Moorb  : — 

Oh  I  Thou  who  diy'st  the  mourner's  tear, 

How  dark  this  world  would  be, 
If,  when  deceived  and  wounded  here, 

We  could  not  fly  to  Thee ! 
The  friends  who  in  our  sunshine  live, 

When  winter  comes,  are  flown ; 
And  he  who  has  but  tears  to  give, 

Must  weep  those  tears  alone ; 
But  thou  wilt  heal  that  broken  heart. 

Which,  like  the  plants  that  throw 
Their  fragrance  from  the  wounded  part. 

Breathes  sweetness  out  of  woe. 
When  joy  no  longer  soothes  or  cheers. 

And  e'en  the  hope  that  threw 
A  moment's  sparkle  o'er  our  tears, 

Is  dimmed  and  vanished  too  I 
Oh  1  who  would  bear  life's  stormy  doom. 

Did  not  Thy  wing  of  love 
Come  brightly  wafting  through  the  gloom^ 

One  peace-branch  from  above? 
Then  sorrow,  touched  by  Thee,  grows  bright 

With  more  than  rapture's  ray; 
As  darkneu  shows  us  worlds  of  light 

We  never  saw  by  day. 

E.  W.  J.— We  are  much  obliged  to  you.  Want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  the  hiser- 
tion.    We  hope  to  have  the  lines  "  To  a  Poet "  in  our  next. 

M.  A.  R.  (St  Alban's).— We  shall  watch  your  experiment  with  much  bterest.  We 
should  feel  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  frivour  us  with  your  addtess  in  frill,  as  we 
wish  to  communicate  with  you  privately. 

You  know  whom  /—We  are  truly  sorry  that,  though  you  are  not  vexed,  you  are  annoyed. 
Shall  you  be  annoyed  if  we  say,  that  we  guess  you  are  young  f  Bo  not  let  trifles  annoy 
you.  You  are  sensitivcv  and  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  generally,  and  of  poetical 
young  ladies  particularly,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  you  would  have 
been  more  annoyed  by  our  prompt  compliance  with  your  request,  than  by  our  unmm 
let  the  matter  rest  tiU  you  hear  from  us  by  letter. 

SCRIPTURE,  RELIGION,  &c. 
Dictionary  qf  the   Gospelt.    (CHARLorra  T — '^.)-^** Derived  corrupted  nature"  is 
correct.     Corrupt  is  a  much  stronger  term  than    "dead,"  and  conveys   a   verv 
different  idea.  ' 

Coniroverty,    (J.  W.)— Do  you  remember  the  poetical  quotation  in  our  prospectus  ? 

**  Religion  should  extinguish  strife. 
And  make  a  balm  of  human  life ; 

But  friends  who  chance  to  d^er 
On  points  which  God  has  left  at  large, 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  chaige  I 
No  combatants  are  stiffer." 

Divine  Forgtveneee^  (E.  S.)— We  are  much  pleased  with  your  InteiestiBg  letter  Iwl 
we  fear  that  we  must  decline  your  kind  offer  for  the  present.  ' 
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"Ths  GorKRjnss"  and  "Thk  Cablow  Post"  (A  Clergyman  qf  the  Church 
^fyfitmd. — ^We  shall  be  happy  to  insert  the  letter  from  our  reverend  correspondent  in 
ooriiamber  for  March,    We  have  received  other  communications  on  the  same  sobject. 

Bicanrxo :  Rev.  A.  H.— Rev.  J.  S.— Rev.  J.  P.^Theophilus.— Another  Sunday. School 
Teacber.-<*L.  L.— &c. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  CHRONOLOGY,  &c. 

Thi  BUeirie  TeUffraph,  (A.  B.)— The  inventor,  Mr.  Bain,  is  living,  and,  we  believe* 
derives  eonaiderable  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  valuable  discovery. 

FiMonro.  (Qubbt.)— Pizarro  was  a  Spanish  pirate  (1501—1541).  It  was  Ataliba* 
Inca  of  Pern,  whom  he  and  his  associates  compelled  to  profess  Christianity,  and  then 
burnt,  after  strangling,  as  a  favour  to  a  Chrutiaiu    Pizarro  was  assassinated. 

JbrI  of  March,     (J.  M.)  —  The   Mortimer  family  were  formerly  the  lords  of  the 
Welsh  marehn,  or  border-lands.    The  baronial  castle  was  at  Wigmore  in  Hereford- 
shire.   Bdvravd  IV.  was  their  lineal  descendant  or  representative. 
Mariimer  ia  a  contraction  and  corruption  of  De  mortuo  mari  (of  the  Dead  Sea), 

RiCKiYBD :  M. — M.  N. — A.  Z. — £.  B.  We  hope  our  present  number  will  satisfy  the 
leqfmrements  of  a  large  number  of  correspondents. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

T%e  Marehee  (J.  M.). — The  word  signifies  marke  or  boundaries.  We  derive  it  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  it  is  common  to  almost  all  languages  of  Teutonic  origin.  The 
eonntry  adjoining  the  English  settlements  of  East  Anglia  and  Deira,  and  which  bor- 
dered  on  the  lands  of  the  British  tribes,  obtained  the  name  of  the  March,  and  its  pos- 
sessor that  of  MercioM.  The  German  title  Margrave  and  the  English  title  Marquis 
and  IforeAionets,  are  derived  from  the  same  origin.  {See  **  Eabl  or  Mabcb"  under 
H18TOBT.) 

Van  Diemen'e  Land,    (J.  W.) — The  aborigenes  were  of  the  same  race  as  those  of 
Ansbvlia.     It  is  colder  than  Australia. 
BiCBiVBp :  S.  A.  H.— P.  G.— H.  B. 

GEOLOGY. 

J  KM  Ofer, — A  gentleman  has  kindly  oflfered  to  write  in  "  Tas  Govbbnbss  "  some 
articles  on  this  subject.  He  says  it  can  be  simplified  so  as  to  be  attractive  even  to 
nursery  children.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  our  friends  would  like  a  few 
articles  on  Geology. 

ADVICE,  MISCELLANEO  US  INQUIRIES,  &c. 

leikf  CoUagm,  (M.  A.  T.— P.  S.— A.  A.,  &c.)— The  terms  for  boarders  at  Mrs.  Craig's 
institntion  are  401.  per  annum.  We  can  give  no  further  information  concerning  it  than 
that  contained  in  the  prospectus,  which  was  forwarded  to  us  in  reply  to  our  inquiries, 
and  which,  we  suppose,  can  be  obtained  on  application.  _~Z, 

We  believe  that  the  "Queen's  College  "  in  Harley  Street  is  an  excellent  establishment. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  (through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Parry, 
the  Lady  Superintendent)  to  supply  the  information  required,  both  as  regards  plans 
and  operations. 

Whilst  on  this  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  under  our  readers'  notice  the 
foBowing lines,  which  iq^peared  a  few  months  since  in  the  Literary  Gazette!  they  are 
from  the  pen  of  one  who  styles  himself  "  Bach  blob  of  Arts." 

XHS  IiiDISS'  COLLEGE. 

I  promised,  dear  Fanny,  to  warn  you. 

If  ever  my  love  took  a  turn ; 
Well,  that  moment  is  come,  and  I  scorn  you — 

The  cause  of  my  fickleness  learn. 
Have  you  heard  of  the  feminine  college  ? 

No  illiterate  ladies  for  me ! 
Just  fisincy  the  glory,  the  knowledge. 

Of  a  woman  who  takes  her  degree. 
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Greek,  Latiii,  Trench,  Hebrew,  and  German, 

She's  a  damsel  of  exquisite  parts 
She  will  pen  yon  an  ode  or  a  sermon. 

In  short,  siie's  a  SpinHer  qf  Arts! 
S.  A.  on  a  card  they  now  figure. 

What  an  air,  what  a  fashion  lias  she ! 
Only  think  of  tlia  talent,  the  vigour. 

Of  a  woman  who  takes  her  dc^^roe ! 

Tlioology,  history,  science, 

From  all  fountains  of  leamini;  she^  quaff. 
She  will  wear  a  proud  look  of  dcfianoe. 

And  walk  like  a  moral  giraffe. 
'Saw,  a  hoarding-school  miss  who  would  iry  for  ? 

What  is  simple  Miss  S.  or  Miss  B.  ? 
No,  this  is  the  woman  to  sigh  for. 

When  once  she  has  got  hor  degree. 

Tliero'A  a  chance  then  for  you  yet,  swoet  Fanxiy, 

Mfltiiculate,  don't  lose  a  day; 
I  should  like  your  love  better  than  any. 

The  moment  you  are  nn  S.  A. 
Of  your  common-place  nymphs  I  am  weary, 

A  duchess  were  nothing  to  me, 
I'll  turn  up  my  nose  at  a  Pen, 

Unless  she  has  got  a  degree  \ 

Thif  Sehoolmhtrnt  Abroad.  (H.  C.)— Your  shrewd  fnend  is  "  too  dever  by  half." 
Were  it  not  for  your  courteous  letter  we  should  treat  the  insinuation  with  the  contempt 
it  deserves,  especially  as  we  have  some  idea  of  the  quarter  whence  it  emanates.  We 
lieg  to  inform  ytm  tliat  the  advertisement,  the  c(qty  of  the  appUcatiouy  and  the 
(original)  reply  of  the  advertiser  were  sent  to  us  by  a  gentleman  who  knows  the  acooni* 
plished  ei'devani  candidate.  She  kept  a  copy  of  her  application,  and,  as  advised,  vrrote 
*'  co^y  "  on  it,  and  placcil  it  with  the  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Soeieijf*t  idonihly  Paper,    It  was  evident  that  the  advertiser  thought  the  application 

'  no  Joke t  or  we  should  not  be  now  enabled  to  say  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  our 
^explanation,  and  will  favour  us  with  vour  real  name  and  address,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
fjrward  to  you  the  printed  advertisement — the  "eoppy**  of  the  erudite  letter,  and  the 
advertiser*^  rpjjly^  which  has  been  kept  in  the  envelope  just  as  it  was  reodved. 

Boarding  Schools,  (A.  M.  S.) — "The  Governess  "  is  not  intended  for  the  teachers  of 
any  particular  class  of  schools.  We  hope  to  profit  by  your  hints.  The  majority  of  our 
snnscrihers  arc  piincipals  of  ladies'  establishments,  private  govemessei,  and  miatreases 
of  superior  elementary  schools. 

Trained  Mistresses,  (E.  D.) — ^Your  remarks  are  just.  Teachers  trained  under  the 
government  minutes  do  not  require  that  assistance  which  is  "  so  desirable  to  the  private 
governesses,  or  the  lady  whom  necessity  rather  then  choice  has  made  a  teacher ;"  but 
wc  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  "  The  Governess  **  exclusive.  Female 
educators  of  every  class  and  grade  should  find  a  periodical  adapted  to  thdr  several 
requirements. 

A  Shareholder  in  '<Thr  Govbrkbss."  (G.  B.)— Your  kind  letters  are  under  conaidera* 
tion,  and  we  hope  to  communicate  with  you  soon. 

M.  Mc.  C y,— We  thank  yon  sincerely  for  your  encouraging  letter. 

A  Poor  Teacher,    £.  L.  is  thanked  for  her  letter  respecting  this  case. 
RacBivEd:  A.  T.— S.  S.— Nemo.^0.  P.— A  Pupal  Teacher.— E.  H. 

Erratum,  In  the  notice  To  Correspondents  on  the  inside  Cover  of  No.  I.,  for  pp. 
41  and  42  read  p.  21.  (Had  A. —  Mary  B.— £  s,  d» — and  Lizzie  read  the  last  pages 
of  "The  Governess  Advertiser**  they  would  have  found  the  replies' to  their 
inqoiries.) 
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LOVE. 

Finx  of  mip(»rt — firanght  with  associations  nnmerous  as  diverse-^ 
how  harrowingy  or  how  heart-cheering— how  constantly  used— how 
often  misunderstood — how  fireqoently  misapplied — is  that  talis- 
msnic  monosyllable,  Love  !  A  word  more  significant,  or  of  more 
extensive  application,  is  not  to  be  foond  in  the  English  ]angnage. 
It  is  a  word  which  implies  all  that  is  morally  beautiful,  all  that  is 
bdy,  all  that  is  worth  living  for  and  hoping  for;  yea,  all  that  is 
desirable  for  time  and  for  eternity.  There  is  no  principle,  however 
sacred,  no  law,  however  just,  no  duty,  however  important, — there 
18  no  tie,  however  endearing,  no  pleasure,  however  sweet,  no  reward, 
however  magnificent,«-'but  its  excellence  may  be  expressed  by 
that  well-known  word  which  has  been  most  beautifully  employed 
u  a  definitive  of  Gk)n  Himself, — Love. 

Historians,  poets,  prophets,  evangelists  and  apostles,  firom  re* 
motest  ages,  and  through  successive  generations,  proclaimed,  in 
language  glowing  with  the  fervour  of  heavenly  inspiration,  the 
glorious  attributes  of  the  Most  High ;  it  remained  for  that  beloved 
and  amiable  disciple  whose  writings  were  to  complete  the  canon  of 
Hdy  Writ,  to  attribute  to  the  Deity  the  personification  of  what  on 
earth  is  but  an  abstract  principle,  yet  the  mainspring  of  every  sin- 
leas  thought — of  every  noble  deed.  Yes,  in  Revelation  '^Uis  writ-: 
ten/'  and  in  reason  it  is  evident,  Oon  is  Love. 

And  what  is  Love?  In  heaven  it  is  everything;  for  Oon  is 
ioYe;  on  earth  it  is  the  least  de&ced,  if  not  the  sole,  reUc  of  Para- 
^.  It  is  the  key-stone  of  the  stupendous  arch  which  unites 
heaven  to  earth,  and  man  to  heaven.  It  is  the  distinguishing  cha- 
ncteriatic  of  the  disciples  of  Him  whose  earthly  sojourn  was  a 
nusaon  of  matchless  philanthropy.  It  is  the  summary  of  the  divine 
law. 

To  love  is  Godlike.    The  more  the  image  of  the  Creator  is 
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restored  and  reflected  in  man^  the  more  man  will  love.  A  decidedly 
bad  man  is  incapable  of  loving.  Well  has  a  French  author  exclaimed : 
''  Ah,  si  Satan  pauvait  aimer,  il  cesseroit  dPitre  michant"  Wicked* 
ness  is  inconsistent  with  love.  Love  may  mingle  with  sin — ^it 
cannot  mir  with  it.  No  one  who  truly  loves  what  is  worthy  of 
being  loved  can  be  devoid  of  good  moral  principle.  '^  Love  one 
human  being  purely  and  warmly/'says  Jean  Paul — ''love  one  human 
being  purely  and  warmly^  and  you  will  love  all !  The  heart  in  this 
heaven^  like  the  wandering  sun^  sees  nothing,  from  the  dew-drop 
to  the  ocean,  but  a  mirror;  which  it  warms  and  fills/'  Love 
.prompts  the  seraph's  song  in  the  realms  of  glory;  love  is  the  only 
essence  of  all  that  is  heavenly  on  earth;  it  nurtures  helpless 
inSancy ;  it  alleviates  the  infirmities  of  decrepitude ;  it  shrinks  not 
firom  the  couch  of  suffering  humanity— from  the  foetid  chamber  of 
disease  and  death.  Love  enters  the  prison's  noisome  dungeon ;  it 
braves  the  boisterous  billows,  and  is  unshaken  amidst  restless  roar- 
ing  waves;  it  nobly  befriends  the  forsaken,  the  victim  of  misfor- 
tune, of  malignity,  persecution,  or  shame;  in  short,  love  is  the 
soul  of  every  earthly  joy — ^the  soother  of  every  earthly  sorrow. 

Cold,  calculating  theorists,  wandering  in  mazy  metaphysics,  and 
groping  in  German  mysticism,  will  ye  tell  us,  then,  that  we  do 
not  make  the  line  of  demarcation  between  afiections  and  love  suffi- 
ciently apparent?  If  love  be  developed  in  childhood,  what  holy 
nffection  will  not  be  developed  ?  As  well  might  ye  attempt  to 
separate  the  prismatic  rays  in  the  setting  sun,  as  to  part  love  from 
the  heart's  best  affections. 

'<  He  prayeth  well»  who  loveth  well 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; " 

sang  a  bard  whose  poetry  soared  proudly  above  his  profound  and 
dreamy  ethics. 

The  Divine  law  and  the  best  of  humaa  preoepta  wammt  us  in 
insisting  on  the  propriety — nay,  on  the  necessity — of  developing 
Love  as  that  vital  principle  whence  proceed  all  other  right  prin- 
ciples. Henry  Festalozzi,  in  Switzerland,  and  John  Pounds,  in 
England,  laboured  benevolently  and  indefatigably  to  prove,  both 
by  example  and  by  precept,  how  potent  is.  the  power  of  love  in  the 
great  work  of  education.  How  deeply  is  the  world  indebted  to 
those  unassuming  philanthropists  1  Such  men  are  not  bom  every 
day,  or,  if  they  are,  they  are  not  so  eminently  successful.  Alas 
fyr  the  evanescence  of  aU  that  is  human  in  this  trai^tory  world  I 
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Pounds  wiU  live^  it  is  tme^  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen  wliilst 
ragged  schools  are  necessary ;  Pestalozzi  will  live^  it  is  true,  in  the 
memory  of  philanthropists  so  long,  perhaps,  as  education  is  a  pro- 
fearion,  and  certainly  so  long  as  teachers  avow  his  principles  for  a 
paltry  pittance,  and  present  in  themselves  a  miserable  mimicry  of 
what  influenced  his  line  of  conduct,  and  of  what  constituted  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  his  system^-^Lovi: — charity,  such  as  the 
Bonese  aristocracy  repudiated,  and  such  diarity'  as  certain  parties 
deprecated  in   Eellenbei^,  the  contemporary  and    coadjutor   of 
Pestalozid — ^8  truly  Catholic  spirit,  which  scorns  to  identify  into- 
lerance and  bigotry  with  religion;    The  greatest  hindrances  in  the 
march  of  progress,  the  most  formidable  difficulties  educationists 
btve  to   encounter,  arise  from  prejudices  and  conventionalities, 
which  Christian  charity  alone  can  annihilate,  or  at  least  counteract. 
Christian  charity  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  perfect  love ;  for 
nothing  pertaining  to  man  in  his    sublunary  state  is  perfect; 
and  oh!  how  rare  is  Christian  charity  1 — we  mean  that  Catholic 
eharity  which  the  holy  Apostle  of  the  Gtentiles  so  beautifully 
describes.    (1  Cor.  xiii.)    Sudi  is  the  love  we  would  see  developed 
and  fostered  in  the  young.    Our  allusion  to  Emanuel  de  FeUenbei^ 
reminds  ns  that  the  affectionate  mother  of  that  truly  benevolent 
man  and  illustrious  educationist  taught  him  in  infancy  and  accus- 
tomed him  in  childhood  to  pray  that  he  might  always  be  the  friend 
of  the  ignorant  and  of  the  wretched.    Generations  yet  unborn  shall 
bear  witness  how  fully  those  prayers  were  answered.     Christian 
mothers  I  female  teachers !  do  you  thus  strive  to  develope  love  in 
your  charge?    Do  you,  from  a  conviction  th&;t  human  skill,  how-, 
ever   consummate — ^human    aolidtude,   however   earnest,   cannot 
change  the  heart,  direct  those  ^itrusted  to  your  guidance  to  seek* 
from  God  what  man  cannot  bestow?    Let  theorists,  philosophical 
though  they  be,  discourse  as  they  may  upon  the  inherent  principles 
of  good  in  every  individual ;  let  polemics  take  the  words, ''  a  mea- 
sure of  grace  to  every  man,''  as  a  text,  and  devote  time  and  talent 
to  discpiiftitions  on  it,  who  that  knows  experimentally  the  heart's 
great  plague — ^who  that  is  earnest  in  the  teacher's  avocation,  but/ 
conviuced  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  renounces  and  denounces' 
self  sufficiency,  and  feels  it  to  be  a  privilege,  no  less  than  a  duty, 
to  seek,  and  to  urge  others  to  seek,  all  that  is  worth  possessing  from 
the  Giver  of  ''every  good  and  every  perfect  gift?"    Call  love  an 
affection  or  a  passion,  an  emotion  or  a  principle,  it  is — it  must  be— -^ 
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an  emanation  from  the  Deity.  Trae  it  is  that  the  attachment^ 
evinced  by  inferior  animals  to  one  another  or  to  mankind  so  lesem- 
hies  human  a£fection,  that  it  would  prove  man  Utile  higher  than 
the  brutes,  instead  of  "  little  lower  than  the  angdsj^'  were  it  not 
conceded  that  what  is  so  frequently  designated  love  is  no  mare 
than  a  mere  animal  a£fection — a  natural  affection,  more  the  result 
of  passion  than  of  principle,  and  of  instinct  rather  than  of  impulse. 
In  the  articles  on  '^  Female  Education  and  Female  Educatwei^ 
which  have  already  appeared  in  '^  Thb  Goyxbness/^  and  with  which 
we  frilly  concur,  it  is  well  remarked,  that'the  place  of  love  is  too 
frequently,  in  consequence  of  injudicious  education, ''  fisurped  by  a 
morbid  sentimentality — an  ungovernable^  tumultuous  passion/'  As 
religion  has  been  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  barbarous  atro- 
cities and  bloodshed,  so  love  is  said  to  occasion  the  vilest  enormities 
and  the  most  diabolical  crimes;  but  neither  religion  nor  love 
(which,  indeed,  are  inseparable)  prompt  to  evil.  True  religion  is 
love,  and  "  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.^'  It  is  intolerant, 
frmatidsm,  blind  seal,  or  sordid  sensuality  that  has  perpetrated, 
cruelty  and  wrongs.  Intolerance  in  religion  is  in  our  days  compa* 
ra/fve/y  harmless ;  but  what  is  so  commonly  misnamed  love  is  as. 
dangerous  as  ever.  It  is  the  most  banefrd  of  all  sodal  banes, 
because,  under  the  most  endearing  epithet,  and'  under  the  most 
plausible  pretensions,  it  tends  to  the  greatest  miseries  and  crimes. 
This  is  the  love  that  is 

**  The  modem  fidr  one's  jest  ;^' 

this  is  the  love  which  is  so  fondly  described  by  romandsts  and 
novelists,  and  which  is  so  dreaded  by  amdous  parents  and  guard- 
ians, and  so  guarded  against  by  vi^ant  principals  of  boarding- 
schools  ;  this  is  the  love  (if  love  it  may  be  called)  that  pollutes  the 
mind  of  the  young,  the  neglected,  and  the  ignorant. 
'  Much  is  said  by  educationists  about  the  cultivation  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  heart,  of  the  perception  of  the  beautifrd,  of  taste,  &c. 
All  this  is  well;  but  never  was  there  a  more  fatal  error  than  to 
*  imagine  that  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  will  secure  virtue, 
or  hold  in  check  mere  animal  propensities.  Some  of  the  most 
refined  and  accomplished  of  both  sexes  have  beccmie  as  notorious 
for  their  profligacies  as  they  have  become  famous  for  their  abilities. 
Witness  our  celebrated  poets,  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  other 
nations.    It  were  needless  to  enlarge  on  this  subject ;  we  require 
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noTorboee  argmnenta  to  prove  that  something  more  than  rtrftnemefU 

should  be  aoi^t  after  bj  educators.    In  a  future  number  we  may 

teniure  to  offer  a  few  practical  hints  of  a  more  specific  nature  on 

the  subject  to  which  we  have  felt  the  desirableness  of  drawing 

attention,  ' 

SIGMA. 


PBBDESIGK    FBOBEL.* 


TssDSBKJK  Fbobxl  was  bom  in  the  year  1782,  in  the  village  of  Ober- 
weissbachy  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Budolstadt ;  his  father, 
who  was  a  country  clergyman,  brought  him  up  in  Christian  principles. 
Natue  and  the  Bible  were  the  chief  instructors  of  his  childhood ;  for 
&6  earl^  dieath  of  his  mother  deprived  him  of  maternal  care.  He  was 
especially  endowed  by  the  Creator  for  his  mission  in  life ;  extraordinary 
acatenesa  et  the  senses  and  perceptive  faculties  contributed  in  forming 
I  deamess  sad  quickness  of  conception  both  beautiful  and  rare.  An 
intaitive  sense  of  mathematies  displayed  itself  in  him  at  a  very  early 
age.  In  speaking  of  his  own  childhood,  he  used  to  relate  that  as  a 
httle  boy  he  became  a  close  observer  of  lines,  angles,  and  other  geo- 
metrical forms,  which  the  gothic  architecture  of  the  village  church,  or 
the  divisions  of  the  fields  as  he  walked  about,  presented  to  him.  He 
was  strongly  affected  by  all  impressions  of  harmony  or  discord,  whether 
m  sounds,  colours,  or  forms,  and  it  is  in  all  probability  to  this  extraor- 
dinary susceptibility  that  we  may  trace  the  fact  of  his  having  retained 
a  dear  remembrance  of  his  childhood,  with  all  the  events  or  impressions 
that  marked  it,  as  far  back  as  within  the  limits  of  the  first  year.  The 
death  of  his  mother  robbed  him  of  that  maternal  care  and  love  which  his 
nature  peculiarly  demanded ;  and  this,  together  with  his  deep  longing 
for  a  sympathy  which  he  could  not  find,  and  the  incapacity  of  those 
around  him  to  meet  the  demands  which  his  childish  being  made  for 
occupation  and  mental  nourishment,  left  impressions  of  premature  sor- 
row on  his  soul  that  were  never  to  be  obliterated.  In  this  we  may  see 
the  moving  cause  of  his  seeking  in  after  life  for  the  first  mental  nourish- 
ment for  tiie  child  of  man  in  general. 

But  more  deeply  impressed  than  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sorrows 
was  the  recollection  of  the  tears  he  so  often  shed«in  boyhood,  at  behold- 
ing the  miseries  of  discord  and  strife  amongst  his  fellow  beings.  Of  such 
ftcenes  he  became  an  early  spectator  by  accompanying  his  father,  who 
went  on  certain  days  of  the  week  to  call  on  the  neighbours  and  villagers 
for  settling  their  disputes  and  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  peace  and 

*  From  **  Womsn's  Edacational  Miadon."    Ste  p.  78  of  the  **  Thk  GoyftRNBas.** 
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charify.  The  want  of  harmony  which  he  beheld  in  man,  confxaated 
with  the  beautiful  harmony  of  nature,  which  awakened  in  him  unbounded 
loye  for  the  Almighty  Creator,  first  called  forth  in  the  boy*s  soul  the 
fervent  wish  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  Christian  love  amongst  man« 
kind.  This  wish  became  more  intense  with  advancing  years ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  appointed  for  him  to  realise  it,  was  only  made 
clear  to  him,  after  many  yain  attempts  to  satisfy  his  truly  benevolent 
desires. 

He  studied  much,*  more  particularly  the  natural  sciences,  mathema- 
tics, and  agriculture— the  Itet  he  learned  practically ;  and  was  after- 
wards for  several  years  a  scholar  of  Festaloszi's  in  Switzerland.  He 
then  took  part  in  the  war  of  freedom  in  Lutzow's  regiment,  and  sub- 
sequently held  the  post  of  inspector  to  the  mineralogical  museum  in 
Berlin.  Through  the  whole  of  his  life  the  thought  of  founding  a  new 
method  of  education  continually  occupied  his  mind  and  allowed  him  no 
rest.  He  resigned  this  lucrative  situation,  to  suffer  want  and  privation 
in  carrying  out  his  benevolent  idea.  His  whole  life  was,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation. He  actually  hungered  and  thirsted  fpr  thecause  to  whioh  he 
devoted  his  time  and  his  powers.  When  he  was  about  to  open  his  first 
educational  establishment  in  Keilhau  (a  village  of  Thiiringen,  whore  the 
boys*  school,  which  he  fovmded,  still  flourishes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  neighbourhood),  he  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  a 
peasant's  cottage  which  he  took  for  the  purpose.  Whilst  the  building 
was  going  on,  he  lived  in  the  hen-house,  and  restricted  his  food  to 
bread,  potatoes,  and  water,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  workmen. 
Kot  only  did  he  restrict  himself  in  the  quality  of  his  food,  but  also  the 
quantity ;  he  bought  two  large  rye  loaves  to  last  him  the  week,  and  he 
marked  with  chalk  the  portion  he  appointedfor  each  day,  never  allowing 
himself  to  exceed  it. 

Even  during  the  latter  years-of  his  life,  when  he  was  obliged  to  under- 
take a  journey  in  the  cause  of  education,  he  passed  the  nights  in  the 
open  fields,  with  a  knapsack  under  his  head  and  an  umbrella  expanded 
over  him,  rather  than  expend,  in  an  hotel,  the  money  tlmt  he  wanted  for 
instituting  educational  establishments  for  the  poor.  All  that  he  and  his 
first  wife,  who  shared  his  zeal  and  exertions,  were  possessed  of,  was  ap- 
propriated to  carrying  out  the  idea  of  his  life ;  his  diet  was  of  the  most 
frugal  nature ;  and  he  submitted  to  every  sort  of  deprivation,  rather 
than  expend  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  on  himself. 

After  many  years  passed  in  the  establishment  in  Keilhau,  he  arrived 
at  a  conviction  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  complete  realisation  of  his 
system,  to  bring  the  educational  influence  to  operate  on  children  of  a 
less  advanced  age  than  those  he  had  in  his  establishment.  Leaving  the 
direction  of  the  boys'  school  to  the  superintendence  of  a  relation,  he  set 
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aboat  making  the  necessary  inventions  for  realising  tlie  idea  of  an 
Infofd  Chtden.  The  observationB  that  a  long  cotuAe  of  years  had 
enabled  him  to  make  in  the  cottages  of  the  lower  classes,  on  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  maternal  and  infantile  instincts,  peculiarly  adapted  him  for 
fblfiUmg  the  task  he  had  imposed .  upon  himself.  He  had  never  been 
blessed  with  children,  so  the  sentiment  of  the  love  of  children  was  dif- 
fused over  the  whole  juvenile  portion  of  mankind.  When  his  great  and 
JaboriouB  work  was  ended,  he  gave  lectures  on  his  system,  and  founded 
Infimt  Gardens  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Germany,  namely,  Hamburg, 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  6oth%  &c.,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland,  until  his  active 
and  devoted  life  was  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  June, 
1S52,  aged  seventy,  at  Marienthal,  a  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Mei- 
ningen,  near  Bad  Liebenstein,  in  Meiningen,  where,  in  his  old  age,  he 
luui  founded  an  institution  for  bringing  up  young  women  as  governesses. 
The  beautiful  tenpr  and  usefulness  of  his  long  life  was  recognised  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  ducal  fiunily  of  Meiningen,  and  more  particularly 
the  Duchess  Ida  of  Weimar,  sister  of  Queen  Adelaide  of  England,  vied 
^th  each  other  in  showing  him  every  possible  mark  of  kindness  and 
attention.  The  manner  of  his  death  gave  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
proof  of  the  Christian  purport  of  his  life.  He  retained  his  consciousness 
up  to  the  very  last,  aud  joyfully  answering  the  call  of  his  Maker,  he 
passed  without  a  struggle  from  this  world  to  a  future  and  brighter  exist- 
ence. He  never  had  feared  death,  for  that  full  confidence  in  God's  love, 
which  had  supported' him  in  the  bitter  trials  of  this  world,  led  him  to 
look  forward  to  it  as  a  blessed  change  from  life  to  immortality.  The 
beauties  of  creation  excited  in  him  the  liveliest  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
love,  and  the  beautiful  view  that  presented  itself  to  him,  even  from  his 
bed  in  the  room  where  he  died,  as  well  as  the  flowers  that  were  brought 
to  him  by  his  friends,  called  forth  sentiments  of  praise  and  prayer.  He 
often  said  that  nature  bore  witness  to  the  promises  of  revelation,  and 
never  for  a  moment  had  his  mind  been  led;  by  the  false  philosophy  of  the 
age,  to  dbubt  of  eternal  life  or  eternal  truth.  He  died  the  death  of  the 
righteous ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  his  countiymen 
have  manifested  a  desire  to  do  j  ustice  to  his  genius.  The  realisation  of  his 
phms  has  been  accompanied  by  innumerable  difficulties ;  but  his  method 
has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  in  various  places,  where  his  infant 
gardens  now  flburish.  Even  at  the  present  day,  however,  the  confound- 
ing of  Fjrederick  Frobel  with  his  two  nephews  has  caused  his  system  of 
education  to  be  much  opposed  in  Germany ;  it  progresses,  however,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  and  even  in  America  institutions  have  been  founded 
for  carrying  out  his  principles* 

*  Hemricb  Hoffman,  one  of  Frederick  Frobel's  pnpUs,  is  at  present  in  London,  where 
Ite  Intends  remaining  for  some  months,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  FKbel's 
edttctfcional  sys^m  to  mothers,  nurses,  teachers,  &c. 
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Lodk  on  fheieflowen!  as  o'er  an  alter  ahaddliig 

O'er  Milkm'a  page  woh  light  from  oohmred  unia  I 
They  era  the  tinka  man's  heart  to  natniv  weddingy 

When  to  her  hreast  the  prodigal  retuma. 

They  are  from  lone  wild  placet,  forest  dinglea. 

Fresh  banks  of  many  a  low-Toieed  hidden  stream. 
Where  the  sweet  star  of  ere  looks  down  and  min|^ 

Faint  Instre  with  the  water-lilies*  gleam. 

They  are  from  where  the  soft  winds  play  in  gladness, 

Gofering  the  tnrf  with  pearly  bibssom-sliowers ; 
Too  richly  dowered.  Oh  I  fiiend,  are  we  for  sadness, 

lioofc  OB  an  emyke    mind  and  nature— ours. 

Tfix  practical  stud j  of  Botany  is  a  source  of  the  most  piBre  gratificatioiv 
opening,  as  it  does,  a  new  world  of  life,  lying  at  our  vexy  £Det,  and  fiuv 
nishing  food  for  pleasant  thoughts  at  all  times  and  seasons.  Putting 
aside  its  high  utility  as  a  hranch  of  natural  science,  it  is  in  itself  one  of 
the  most  pure  and  innocent  enjoyments  in  which  we  can  possibly  in- 
dulge. Some  of  the  most  delightful  memories  of  our  own  ate  associated 
with  the  herbarium.  We  hare  been' led  into  some  of  ihe  most  sweet 
fmd  sunny  spots  of  **  Merrie  England,"  in  quest  of  specimens  for  drying 
and  preserying.  In  presenting  the  reader  with  a  few  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  botanical  specimens,  we  shall  presume  that  he  has  a 
lore  for  botanical  science^  and  would  wish  to  adopt  that  course  in  the 
formation  of  a  collection  of  plants  which  would  prore  most  useful  in 
adrancing  his  studies ;  for  although  dried  plants  are  objects  of  great 
beauty,  and  are  frequently  collected  and  preserved  for  their  beauty 
alone,  yet  those  who  most  need  information  on  this  subject  are  those 
who,  just  entering  upon  botanical  studies,  are  desirous  of  knowing 
something  more  of  the  plants  they  collect  than  the  mere  colours  of  their 
blossoms.  The  directions  we  shall  giro  will  be  those  which  we  follow  in 
our  own  practice,  but  they  are,  of  course,  subject  to  all  the  modificationa 
which  the  taste  or  means  of  the  indiyidual  may  suggest.  In  the  first 
place  you  must  get  your  plants ;  this  is  a  work  for  all  seasons,  and  not 
an  amusement  for  summer  merely.  The  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
mosses  and  lichens  are  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  winter,  and  are  in  the 
highest  perfection  during  sharp  frosty  weather.  To  know  the  best  spots 
and  situations  for  particular  tribes  of  plants  must  be  a  matter  of  experi* 
ence ;  but,  at  commencing,  the  student  will  do  well  to  collect  plants  of 

*  See  Nonosa  or  BooKa,  '*  Brambles  and  Bay  LeaYes.** 
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a  Hiy  wt>oij  tflztore,  as  fenui^  heatlia,  giasseB^siid  moa'ses.  They  should 
AwvfB  be  eoUeoted,  if  poBsible,  in  drj  weather,  as  the  troable  of  prepar- 
ing IB  ineroaBod  ten&ld  if  they  are  gathered  wet  with  rain ;  this,  of 
eonraei  cannot  alwaya  be  insured,  and  it  will  often  happen  that  choice 
speetmena  may  be  obtained  during  nn&Tourable  weather,  when  it  might 
not  be  eoQTenient  to  Tisit  the  same  spot  on  more  fipronrable  occasions. 
The  moment  a  plant  is  obtained,  the  process  of  drying  should  be  com-^ 
menoed ;  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  haye  a  collecting  box. 
ISieae  are  uaually  made  of  tin,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  herbalist's 
sh^qM.  We  hare  always  used  a  box  made  of  milled  board  covered  with^ 
leather,  and  furmsifaed  witii  suitable  fhatemngSy  after  the  fashion  of  a 
small  portmantean.  The  larger  the  box  the  better,  as  the  specimens 
can  then  be  placed  in  it  root  and  stem  entire,  without  breaking. 

Convenience  of  transit,  however,  will  not  admit  the  use  of  a  box  so 
large  as  many  plants  require,  the  size  we  have  found  most  convenient, 
both  for  facility  of  carriage  and  for  preservation  of  the  specimens,  is 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length  by  eight  in  width,  and  about  six  inches^ 
deep.  Before  starting  firom  home  the  box  should  be  about  half  filled 
with  strips  of  dry  Uotting  or  coarse  sugar  paper  cut  to  fit  it,  and  several 
pieces  of  cardboard  covered  also  with  blotting  paper.  A  strong  pocket 
book  with  some  pieces  of  Uotting  paper  will  also  be  found  very  useful 
for  small  and  choice  plants.  A  strong  pruning  knife  will  answer  all 
purposes  for  cutting  and  digging  up.  When  you  determine  on  taking 
np  a  plant  look  carefully  about  for  the  most  neat  and  perfect  specimen, 
and  then  dig  it  np  carefblly,  and  with  the  root  as  entire  as  possible.  It 
is  impossible  to  get  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  roots  of  some 
trailing  and  creeping  plants,  but,  whenever  it  is  possible,  obtain  the 
roots,  stem,  leaves,  flowbr,  and  fruit  of  every  plant  complete.  Nothing 
bat  practice  will  enable  you  to  determine  the  best  mode  of  procedure  in 
all  cases;  this  is  a  matter  of  detailand  study.  You  will  find  some 
plants  curl  np  and  wither  a  few  miimtes  after  being  removed  from  the 
soil  (this  is  particularly  the  case  with  water  plants  and  some  succulent 
land  plants),  while  others  may  be  neglected  for  hours  without  much  in- 
jtuy.  Having  obtained  your  plant,  place  it  between  some  pieces  ox 
blotting  pi^er,  and  put  several  of  the  pieces  of  cardboard  above  and 
below  it.  Lay  the  plant  so  that  it  will  dry  flat  and  preserve  its  natural 
character;  if  too  thick  in  foliage,  it  will  be  better  to  break  off  some  of 
its  branches,  for  if  the  leaves  lie  thick  upon  each  other  it  can  scarcely 
ever  become  a  good  specimen.  Having  filled  your  box  with  plants, 
alternating  with  slips  of  cardboard  and  blotting-paper,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  continue  your  pilgrimage,  and  develope  all  the  green  heroism  you 
may  have,  or  to  return  home ;  at  least,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  For 
completing  the  drying  process,  it* will  be  necessary  to  have  a  quantity  of 
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porons  papeh  BQch  as  good  blotting  or  coarse  sugar  paper.  A  few  thin: 
pieces  of  flat  wood  are  also  necessary,  and  some  leather  straps  furnished: 
with  buckles.  «  A  conyenient  size  for  the  boards  is  about  sixteen  inches 
by  twelve;  we  use  various  sizes  ourselves  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Let  a  board  be  warmed  at  the  fire,  and  then  warm  a  few  pieces 
of  the  paper  and  lay  upon  it ;  lay  one  plant  on  this,  taking  care  to  place 
the  leaves  smooth,  and  to  bend  the  flower  aside  so  that  the  leaves  do' 
not  touch  it,  in  order  that  its  colour  may  not  be  deteriorated  by  con* 
tact.  File  up  boards,  paper,  and  plants,  in  this  way,  until  six  or  eighty 
or  perhaps  a  dozen,  specimens  have  been  so  managed ;  then  strap  them 
round  tightly,  or  pile  a  few  books  or  weights  upon  them  to  press  them, 
and  let  them  lie  in  a  dry  place  where  there  are  no  smoky  vapours  or 
fumes  that  are  likely  to  injure  them.  If  the  plants  are  very  moist,  and 
particularly  if  they  are  aquatic,  they  must  be  tended  very  carefully ; 
take  them  out  after  three  or  four  hours,  and  dry  the  papers  well  at  the 
fire  and  replace  them.  If  they  are  of  a  dry  nature  this  need  only  be  per« 
formed  once  a  day  until  they  are  quite  dry. 


GEOLOGY.— No.  I. 
(bt  jyu.  MHiL.) 
It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  select  a  subject  within  the  whole  circle 
of  human  knowledge,  which  has  excited  so  much  interest  as  the  science 
of  geology.  It  is- so  new,  comprehensive,  and  interesting,  and  is  creat- 
ing such  a  revolution  in  all  our  notions  respecting  the  past  history  of 
the  earth,  that  every  person  of  education  and  intelligence  is  supposed 
to  have  some  acquaintance  with  it.  We  propose,  in  this  artide,  to 
show  how^it  may  be  taught  in  the  school,  and  even  in  the  nursery;  for 
it  can  be  adapted  to  every  capacity :  the  philosopher  finds  it  a  subject 
for  the  most  sublime  speculations,  and  the  youth  a  romance  more  inter- 
esting than  the  '*  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment." 

Its  discoveries  have  all  the  freshness  of  new  coin  added  to  the  already 
accumulated  store  of  human  knowledge,  and  it  is  increasing  the  intel- 
lectual treasury  of  mankind  every  day. 

Science  has  generally  been  rendered  dull  and  repulsive  to  the  learner, 
by  the  terms  used  to  convey  it.  Compound  Greek  and  Latin  words 
Bite  plain  and  instructive  enough  to  learned  men;  but  to  put  a  list  of 
such  terms  before  the  unlearned  and  children*  is  like  putting  the  fossil 
department  of  the  British  Museum  before  a  plough-boy,  to  whom  all 
those  treasures  are  but  bones  and  stones.* 

.  *  We  nerer  knew  how  ridiculoas  this  it  until  the  other  e?ening,  when  we  happened' 
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AH  fidentific  teaching  Bboold  bd  obj0ctiTe9  and  Where  this  ia  not 
attended  to,  the  lesaoxis  will  hardly  erer  be  interesting.  With  all  geo^ 
logical  teaching  it  is  easy,  for  all  we  teach  about  exista  in  abundance 
around  us.  It  will  be  necesdary,  in  the  first  place,  that  everything  to 
be  communicated  should  be  properly  arranged.  We  commence  by 
making  some  plain  and  intelligible  divisions  of  the  subject.  Professor 
Ansted  has  divided  the  whole  past  history  of  the  earth  into  ten  great 
periods,  something  in  the  following  manner.  We  recommend  the 
teacher  to  copy  them  in  large  letters,  and  keep  the  paper  hung  up  in 
some  oonspicuous  part  of  the  achool,  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  may 
always  be  kept  fixed  upon  the  period  under  consideration* 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  SUCCESSIVE   GEOLOGICAL  PERIODS. 

^10.  The  period  of  the  caverns  and  the  graveU  characterised  in  Europe 
by  large  camiTorl,  the  megaceous  and  other  gigantic  ruminating 
animals  and  elephants,  and  by  various  gigantic  animals  in  Asia, 
America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. — {Newer  Tertiary,) 

9.  The  period  of  noious  large  animals  of  the  Middle  Rhine  Valley» 
and  of  the  mastodon  and  elephants  in  North  America,  England, 
Northern  Europe,  and  India.— (Iftdtfte  Tertiary.) 

8.  The  period  of  the  Pychederms  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  of  the 
tropical  fruits  and  animals  of  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins. 
--{Older  Tertiary.) 

^  7.  Period  of  the  chalk  and  greensand,  during  the  deposit  of  which 
there  was  probably  a  deep  sea  covering  large  portions  of  the  ex* 
isting  land. 

6.  Period  of  the  gigantic  land  reptiles,  the  flying  reptiles,  the  gigantic 
.crocodilians,  and  the  first  introduction  of  mammalian  animals. 
—{Wealdon  and  OoUte,) 

\^  5.  The  period  of  frog-like,  bird-like,  and  marine  reptiles. 
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4.  The  period  marked  by  great  abundance  of  plants  and  the  first  in- 
troduction of  reptile  animals. — {Permhm  and  Carbon^fsroue,) 

3.  Period  of  fishes.-^  (2>e9oiiiaii.) 

2.  Period  of  invertebrated  animals. — {Siiurian,) 

1.  Period  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  animal  life. — {Azote,) 


to  attend  a  lecture  by  Dr.  — ~,  of  Bombay,  who,  having  nothing  to  give  us  of  his 
own,  repeated  the  whole  of  one  of  Messrs.  Chambers'  Educational  Courses  verbatim. 
The  audience,  a  yery  intelligent  one,  laughed  heartily,  but  all  must  have  felt  that  what 
had  amused  us  was  by  no  means  adapted  to  instruct  a  child.  The  long  list  of  names 
gabbled  over  in  a  sing-song  style  was  ridiculous  enough,  but  if  without  previous  know- 
ledge, we  had  been  compelled  to  learn  them  all,  the  effort  would  have  been  a  great  one, 
sod,  after  all,  we  should  have  known  but  little  of  the  science  which  we  were  studying, 
we  should  have  spent  so  much  time  over  the  names,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  thiaga 
named  would  have  been  very  limited. 
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If  we  begin  wit6  the  azoic  period,  it  will  be  neoesdary  to  impress 
-upon  the  pupil's  mind  the  bazrenness  and  utter  desolation  of  the  earth 
when  there  was  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  life  upon  its  sor&ce :  tibia 
is  sure  to  excite  wonder  and  provoke  inquiry,  and  the  teacher  must  have 
specimens  of  sndi  rocks  as  were  found  at  that  time  to  show  what  in 
reality  did  exist.  A  few  pieces  of  granite^  basalt-lava,  poiphery,  and 
greenstone,  also  specimens  of  gneis-slate-quarts,  and  primary  marble, 
are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  is  soon  Plough  yet  to  point  out  the 
different  kinds  of  granite  or  the  varieties  of  slate:  these  are  matten 
for  after  consideration ;  it  is  enough  now  that  the  principal  fiicts  are 
well  remembered. 

The  second  period  commenced  with  the  first  introduction  of  life,  and 
continued  through  the  whole  time  when  there  were  no  animals  with 
vertebrsB,  or  back-bones ;  shells,  or  pictures  of  the  ammonite,  encrimite, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  primeval  seas  are  veiy  common,  and  may  be 
easily  obtained.  One  specimen,  and  a  few  good  drawings,  will  easily 
recall  and  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  all  that  is  known' to  have 
existed  at  that  time. 

The  third,  or  period  of  fishes,  is  again  easily  illustrated  by  a  few  good 
drawings,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  one  upon  which  the  least  need  be  said  in 
the  first  lessons* 

(7b  be  conHmied.) 


ORiaiNAL   POBTBY. 
TO  A  POKT. 

ToexTHBB  tread  we  in  the  way 
That  ancient  poets  full  of  lore, 
With  aching  steps  have  trod  before 

And  eyes  that  longed  fi)r  clearer  day. 

Around  us  thistles  oft  arise 
And  steeper  grows  the  hill  of  fame, 
As  each  more  {jsivoured  wins  a  name. 

And  soars  before  us  to  the  skies. 

Ah !  gain  we  conquest  over  thought 
And  stead&st  search  for  purest  fire 
To  curb  the  wants  of  rash  desire. 

That  labour  be  not  spent  for  nought. 
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Yes,  Beek  we  lo?et  nor  Btme  alone 

By  pure  nor  all  unworthy  page 

To  benefit  the  present  age, 
But  years,  and  years  when  this  has  flown. 

To  lead  the  infant  foot  aright, 

And  by  our  plain,  yet  mystic  ar^ 

To  soothe  the  lone  and  monmful  heart, 
And  fill  the  face  with  joyful  light. 

To  cheer  the  gently  fading  form 

And  point  to  that  unchanging  world 

That  still  shall  last  when  this  is  hurled 
To  havock  4>f  arenging  storm. 

This  be  our  task,  and  future  days 

Shall  own  perchance  the  work  of  love. 

If  earnestly  we  onward  move 
And  strive  fbr  more  than  earthly  bays. 

Let  Hope  lend  courage  to  the  will. 

And  Faith  her  angel-wings  to  soar, 

And  Charity  that  ever  moie 
The  heart  with  xiohest  gifts  would  UL 

Nor  lead  we  by  our  words  mankind 

Unless  our  actions  will  agrees 

For  if  unlike  we  seem  to:be. 
Our  words  are  but  as  hollow  wind. 

Example  is  a  golden  thread 

By  which  to  bind  the  wayward  soul 

That  fain  would  reach  the  final  goal. 
Yet  easily  to  wrong  is  led« 

Thus  may  we  strive  by  act  and  word, 

Nor  idle  let  our  talents  b^, 

Bidding  farewell  to  poesy 
With  drooping  heart  and  broken  chord. 

B.  W.  J. 
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EDXJGATIONAL   ESTABLISHMENTS   POB   FEMALES. 

THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  SCHOOL  SOCIBTrS  INSTITUTION. 

We  propose  giving  a  series  of  short  accounts  of  tlie  Tarious  establisli- 
ments  (private  as  well  as  public)  for  female  education,  firom  the  Ladies' 
Colleges  down  to  the  Workhouse  G-irls'  Schools.  We  shall  take  every 
precaution  that  our  information  be  correct,  and  we  shall  as  much  as 
possible  make  oiir  statements  in  the  words  of  our  authorities. 

It  was  our  intention  at  first  to  review  brieflj  the  plans  proposed,  the 
methods  adopted,  and  the  sentiments  expressed  by  those  who  conduct 
these  establishments ;  but  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  it  will  be  the  better 
course  to  leave  that  to  our  correspondents.  We  hope  that  practical 
teachers  and  the  friends  of  female  education  generally  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  ^*  The  Govebkess"  affords  of  expressing, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  profession,  their  opinions  on  sutgects  of  so  much  im- 
portance ;  for  however  impartial  we  may  endeavour  to  be,  there  will 
always  be  a  leaning  to  some  theory  in  preference  to  others.  Our  readers 
should  hear  both  sides  of  every  educational  question ;  we  shall  therefore, 
in  noticing  these  Educatioval  Establishments  tob  Females,  care- 
fully abstain  from  comment. 

The  Institution  to  which  we  now  direct  the  readel^s  attention  is  ono 
which  cannot  fail  to  afford  interest  from  the  &ct  of  its  professing  to 
train  female  teachers  for  eveiy  class  of  schools, — ^private  governesses,  as 
well  as  village  schoolmistresses — and  also  to  give  the  public  practical 
exposition  of  Festalozzian  principles.  The  following  particulars  respect- 
ing it  we  gather  from  a  variety  of  documents  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
Chaplain,  who  has  kindly  offered  to  furnish  us  with  any  further  informs- 
tion  we  may  require. 

The  Home  aiitd  Coloitial  School  Sogiett  was  established  in  the 
year  1836.  The  Institution  for  training  teachers,  and  the  schools  con- 
nected with  it,  are  situated  in  Gray's  Inn  Eoad,  near  King's  Cross, 
London. 

As  the  demand  for  teachers  has  continually  increased,  additions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  for  their  accommodation — ^upwards  of  160 
female  students  and  one  or  more  married  couples  are  now  constantly 
attending  the  courses  of  iustruction.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
trained  under  the  Government  minutes  of  August  and  December,  1846, 
and  of  20th  August,  1853. 

The  committee  have  four  points  especially  in  view  iu  the  training  of 
teachers : — 

First. — ^To  present  in  their  schools  an  improved  system  of  instruction 
in  actual  operation. 
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Second. — ^To  give  the  stadttits  intraimngan  opportoniiby  of  practising 
the  improved  system,  and  carrying  out  the  principles  they  are  taught, 
by  committing  to  each  in  torn  the  care  of  one  of  the  smaJl  supplemen- 
tary schools  attached  to  the  institution. 

Third. — ^To  instruct  them  hy  lessons  in  the  leading  truths  of  our  holy 
religion-^in  the  principles  of  education — ^in  natural  histoiy,  geography, 
and  grammar,  the  elements  of  form  and  number,  singing,  linear  drawing, 
and  domestic  economy. 

Knally. — ^To  endeavour  by  lessons  and  conversation  to  awaken  their 
dormant  powers,  and  to  raise  their  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual 
exceUenoe :  thus  giving  an  impulse  to  their  minds,  which  may  cany 
them  on  in  the  work  of  self-improvement  when  they  leave  the  institution. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  are  satisfied  that  their  wishes  are  to 
a  considerable  extent  carried  out ;  and  iheg  eamesthf  inviie  the  public  to 
jni§e  ofihu  hf  an  examination  of  the  work;  but  in  order  rightly  to  esti- 
mate it,  persons  should  watch  the  infant  and  juvenile  or  mixed  schools 
not  for  an  hour  merely,  but  during  a  day's  instruction ;  they  would 
then  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  claims  of  the  institution  to  their  generous 
assistance.* 

It  is  satisfactory  to  them  to  state,  that  upwards  of  2000  teachers,  for 
home,  colonial,  and  foreign  service,  have  already  received  the  benefit  of 
the  institution. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Society  600  children  are  collected  from  a  very 
poor  and  neglected  neighbourhood. 

In  the  MoDBL  Ikfaitt  Sohool  the  average  number  of  children  is 
160.  It  consists  of  two  rooms ;  the  larger  one  divided  by  a  curtain,  and 
having  two  galleries.  The  object  in  the  plan  of  education  pursued  in  it 
18,  to  inculcate  the  simplest  truths  of  Christianity — ^to  cultivate  religious 
unpressiona — to  develope  and  rightly  direct  the  feelings  and  affections, 
and  to  secure,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  their  continued  influence  by  the 
formation  of  moral  habits — to  exercise  the  senses  on  suitable  objects, 
calling  the  powers  of  observation  into  activity,  and  employing  the  memory 
in  retaining  what  the  understanding  has  comprehended.  The  lessons  in 
reading  and  writing  are  made  interesting  to  the  children  by  the  plans 
adopted,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  difficulties  of  those  attainments 
are  graduated.  In  the  former  the  ear  and  voice  are  first  cultivated  by 
the  acquirement  of  elementary  sounds,  instead  of  the  arbitrary  names  of 
the  letters.  And  in  writing,  the  eye  is  first  exercised  in  the  perception 
of  form ;  and  then  the  hand  in  its  imitation,  by  preparatory  exercises. 

Whilst  the  error  of  making  education  a  play,  and  exciting  a  craving 
for  amusement,  has  been  carefully  avoided,  it  has  been  recollected  that 

.  *  We  are  infonned  by  a  letter  from  the  Chaplain,  that  the  pahlic  lessons  on  Wednes- 
^  sftemoona  are  now  disoontiaaed ;  the  tchooli  being  always  open  to  inspection* 

Ii 
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the  pupils  are  infimts ;  for  this  reaaon  it  is  'aftanged  tiiit  «aab  lesson 
should  be  short,  and  but  little  attempted  at  a  time.  Twice  during 
school-hours  they  adjourn  to  the  plaj-ground,  where  their  limbs  are 
exercised  by  various  sports  adapted  to  their  age.  In  this  fireedom  firam 
restraint,  also,  they  furnish  the  teacher  with  the  means  of  obsermg  and 
correcting  their  natural  dispositions. 

The  JxnuvxLB  Sohooii  consists  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  attendance 
ayerages  140.  It  has  two  rooms,  the  larger  one  divided  by  a  evurtainT^ 
thus,  when  required,  forming  three  sections.  Both  rooms  are  fitted  up  with 
parallel  desks,  answering  the  double  purpose  of  writing  desks  ai^i  gallery. 

In  this  school  the  children  become  more  independent  ef  the  master's 
instruction,  and  learn  to  acquire  fear  themselyes ;  they  have,  thertfora 
home-lessons^  and  employment  given  them,  and  are  thmi  trained  to  pursue 
and  take  pleasure  in  rational  occupations  in  their  leisure  hours.  The  boys 
are  exercised  in  writing,  cyphering,  linear  drawing,  and  voeal  musio }  ihmI 
the  girls.have  the  afternoon  of  two  days  in  the  week  devoted  to  \n)rk« 

A  Mixed  Sohooi<  has  recently  been  added  to  the  establishment ;  it 
is  a  combination  of  the  infant  and  juvenile  schooli^  and  oontaum  ISO 
children  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  It  is  intended  as  a  model  of  snoh  a 
school  as  may  be  established  in  a  small  parish  where  only  oae  iohoelgan 
be  maintained. 

There  is  a  leading  feature  in  their  establishment  to  wbicb.  the  eom-* 
mittee  particularly  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  s^^^it  in  t^t 
their  course  of  education  is  now  carejblly  ^aduaie4  from  the  Qrst  pvQ^ 
paratory  school,  in  which  the  opening  faculties  and  feelings  ^  the  Utjtle 
infants  are  tenderly  cherished  and  develppedi,  to.  tbe  juvenile  school,  ia 
which  the  children  are  trained  ih$n^eh^  to  ei^ercise  those.  jpf^cultieSi 
and  regulate  those  feelings.  The  principles  snd  the  pnioi^  which 
direct  each  step  in  the  graduated  course  of  eduoatipn  giyei^  to  infanU^  i^ 
detailed  in  **  The  Graduated  Conirse  of  Instruction  for  Infwit  School* 
and  Nurseries,"  a  little  work  recently  published  by  the  ecwmitte^ 
which  has  already  reached  a  second  edition. 

Another  most  important  and  essential  part  of  the  estabU^hmQi^t  is  ita 
P&AOTiBiKo  SoflooLB  and  galleries.  When  the  students,  have  aaen  in 
the  model  schools,  the  plans  of  teaching  and  gevenEuneiLt^  san€tiQn^d  bj 
the  Society,  they  are  required  themselves  to  carry  thc^m  jjpi^tp  pra^etic^ 
and  for  this  purpose  a  small  supplementary  school  or  galleiy  is,  in  turn 
committed  to  the  charge  of  each  student.  These  sqhools.  and  galleiiM 
for  obvious  reasons  are  not  open  to  visitors  without  a  special  prder<t 

OFrom  the  eighteenth  and  last "  Beport»"  it  appeara  that  en  thC;  lat 
of  May,  1854,  there  were  in  the  inatitution  1612  student^  of  whom  I* 
are  described  as  '^  goverMsses^  and  for  private  9ehool8,**  The  Beport 
states  that  "  The  large  numW  of  teachers  who  have  returned  ioi 
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improvBrnent,  and  been  again  recommended  to  schools,  proves  the 
anxiety  of  the  patrons  of  education  to  obtain  good  teachers.  Teachers 
find  that  thej  must  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  remain  in  the  quiet, 
Tmaspiring  state  with  which  they  were  content  a  few  yeant  ago.  It 
was  then  yearj  difficult  to  persuade  one  who  had  been  trained  to  re-enter 
our  institution ;  now  the  difficulty  is  to  find  accommodation  for  those 
who  press  for  r^-admission." 

The  Beport  presents  the  following  list  of  institutions  to  whom  certi- 
ficates of  merit  have  been  awarded  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Bdacatlon,  after  examination  by  Her  Majesty's  inspectors — Christmas, 
1853  :— 

FEMALES. 


Home  and  Colonial. . 

T^telanda 

ChelteBbam 

Warrinston 

SalUbnry ,,•. 

Derby 

Rochester. 

Nmnber 

of 

CaadicUiteB. 

First  OlAM. 

Second  ClMB. 

Tbird  Clue. 

Total 
Certificatcifi. 

*83 
70 
54 
25 
33 
24 
12 
12 
10 
6 

1 
5 
2 

1 

1 
2 

23 
27 
15 
8 
7 
5 
5 
8 
6 
1 

35 
30 
14 
10 

lot 

8 
6 

4 
3 

4 

59 

62 

31 

18 

18 

13 

12 

9 

9 

6 

York  and  Ripon  .. .. 

Norwich 

Brighton 

The  auditors  in  their  Seport  say  that  'Hhey  feel  and  would  express 
much  gratitude  to  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  Society^  that  not- 
withatanding  the  adranoed  price  of  provisions,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  its  expenditure,  their  liberality  has  been  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency—the yeat*s  income  has  not  been  exceeded.;^  The  committee  has 
now  completed  its  buildings;  on  that  account^  therefore,  no  further 
outlay  will  be  required." 

It  appears  that  the  committee  have  an  idea  that  even  boarding-school 
nuases  in  the  Celestial  Empire  require  a  better  system  of  education. 
We  are  informed,  that  ''  since  the  last  Beport  the  committee  have  had 
tbe  satisfaction  of  hearing  of  the  safe  arrival  at  Ningpo,  in  China,  of 
two  teachers  trained  at  this  institution,  sent  out  by  the  'Ladies' 
Society  for  Promoting  Education  in  China  and  the  East.' 

"  These  young  persdns  are  to  be  employed  at  a  boarding  school  for 

*  We  have  added  the  students  who  left  this  institution^  in  1853,  after  completiog  one 
year— thong^h  they  are  not  included  in  the  printed  account  of  the  committee  of  council, 
aeeording  to  the  practice  in  former  years. 

t  Two  pot  of  these  ten  came  for  examination  from  the  Truro  Training  School. 

♦  The  baknee-slieet  shows  an  expenditure  of  6276/.  9s.  id, 

L  2 
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fifty  Chinese  girlfl — ^an  iimtitutioa  in  wluch  Miss  Aldenejr  aa  ener- 
geticallj  devotes  herself,  and  which  has  already  been  so  sucoessfuL*' 

The  following  qualifications  of  candidates  are  required : — 

'^  1.  Beliffiaus  and  moral  principles, — The  primary  object  of  early 
education  is  to  cultirate  iu  children  reliffioui  jprinciphs  and  moral  wttH- 
mentt ;  to  awaken  in  their  tender  minds  a  sense  of  their  eril  disposi* 
tions  and  habitual  failings,  before  they  become  callous  by  daily  inter- 
course  with  vice — to  lead  them  to  the  Saviour ;  to  accustom  them  to 
trace  the  hand  of  their  heavenly  Father  in  his  works  of  providence  and 
grace ;  and  to  impress  them  with  the  truth  that  his  eye  is  ever  upon 
them :  since  such  is  the  primary  object — ^an  object  which,  if  unattempted, 
early  education  is  valueless — ^the  committee  consider  that  in  addition  to 
an  unimpeachable  moral  character,  eincere piety  is  indispensable;  indeed 
without  it  they  think  no  teacher  can  be  fitted  for  the  work. 

II.  Natural  dieposition  and  dinlitiee, — There  are  certain  qualifications 
of  temper  to  be  looked  for  in  the  teacher  of  young  children.  The  power 
of  sympathy  is  felt  by  all,  but  its  effect  upon  children  is  almost  incal- 
culable ;  on  this  account  an  animated,  lively  manner,  tempered  by  self- 
possession,  and  a  cheerful  good  humour  oombined  with  gentle  firmness, 
are  very  important.  To  these  should  be  add^d  that  natiural  fondness 
for  children,  which  leads  to  a  participation  in  all  their  little  pleasures 
and  pains,  and  bears  patiently  with  their  iofiimities  and  ill-humours. 
It  is  also  particularly  necessary  that  infant  school  teachers  should  pos- 
sess, besides  an  aptitude  to  teach,  the  ability  to  draw  out  and  direct  the 
powers  of  chOdren,  a  quickness  of  perception  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
instruction  they  are  giving,  and  a  readiness  in  availing  themselves  of 
accidental  circimistances  to  awaken  moral  sentiment,  or  draw' out  some 
intellectual  faculty. 

Acquiremente, — Under  this  head  the  committee  think  it  right  to 
publish  the  following  account  of  the  subjects  in  which  students  are  to 
be  examined.  They  are  aware  that  they  must  not  expect  to  find  even 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  referred  to  in  every  can- 
didate ;  but  they  think  it  desirable  not  to  admit  any  one  in  whom  there 
exists  any  decided  impediment  to  their  acquisition : — 

Teachers  ofScTmUfir  Older  Children. 

According  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  mistresses  of 
girls'  schools  are  to  train  girls  who  are  pupil  teachers,  so  as  to  pass  an 
examination  in 

The  Holy  Scriptures  (in  those  schools  in  which  religious  knowledge 
is  examined) ;  in  English  grammar  and  composition ;  in  general  geo- 
graphy; in  the  historical  geography  of  Great  Britain ;  in  the  outlines 
of  English  history ;  in  arithmetic  (written  and  mental) ;  in  the  coin* 
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position  of  the  notes  of  a  lesson,  in  an  account  of  the  organization  of  the 
sdiool  and  the  methods  of  instraction  used,  and  of  an  essay  on  some 
subject  connected  with  the  art  of  teaching ;  in  their  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  class  under  instraction^  and  in  their  ability  to  give  a  gaUery 
lesson ;  probably  also  in  singing  and  drawing. 

InfafU  School  Teachen. 

The  ezammation  will  be  confined  to  simple  questions  on  the  following 
subjects  s — 

1.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Catechism,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Eng^d  (in  schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  England) ; 
2.  EngUsh  History ;  8.  G-eography ;  4.  Arithmetic  (including  Vulgar 
and  Decimal  Fractions) ;  6.  English  Ghrammar  and  Composition ; 
6.  The  Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

The  object  of  the  examination  will  be  to  ascertain  sound,  if  humble, 
sttaimnenW 

(7b  he  eowHmied.) 


COBBESPONDENCB. 

To  th§  BdUor  of'*  Ths  Goyskmbsb." 
Sib, — ^li  were  Tthi  to  refrain  from  expressing  the  pleasure  and  gratification  derived 
from  thepemaal  of  the  leading  article  in  nnmbers  I.  and  II.  of ''Thb  Goysknbss;'' 
it  is  of  Itsdf  snfBicient  guanmtee  for  the  snccess  of  so  valuable  a  periodical.  The  t/tcdy 
of  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended — ^the  word  study  is  used  advisedly,  because  it 
it  the  spirit  of  any  subject  which  must  be  received  before  theory  can  become  practical. 
An  win  aDow  that  theory  and  practice  are  as  nearly  as  Ux  asunder  as  the  poles ;  and  yet^ 
to  attam  to  any  desired  end,  theories  must  be  methodised,  so  as  to  render  them  practical. 
The  truths  and  statements  so  pkinTy  and^canifidly  brought  forward  in  your  observations 
upon  Education  will  doubtless  prove  of  inestimable  value,  not  only  to  Teachers  in  gene- 
rsl,  but  to  an  who  talie  an  interest  in  the  well-bemg  of  mankind ;  for,  unconscious  as 
ire  maybe  of  the  fiust^  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  exists  not  one  in  the  world^s  vast 
creation  that  b  not  an  educator,  exclusive  of  those  who  are  more  particularly  engaged 
in  the  worii,  from  the  nursery  to  the  professor's  chair.  The  child  in  the  national  or 
diarity-sdioo]  should  be  instructed  upon  the  same  grand  principle— for  the  principle 
ef  edncation  should  be  the  same  from  the  cottage  to  the  throne — then  we  might  hope 
the  present  deficiencies  would  in  some  measure  be  removed.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  basis  of  thought  and  action  of  the  future  man,  be  His  position  ever  so  high,  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  advantages  of  after  education,  is  formed  in  the  nursery ;  and  who  is  it 
that  has  sway  there  ? — ^who  is  it  blots  and  mars  the  fair  page  of  the  infsnt  mind  ?  Ex- 
perience testifies,  and  instances  might  be  quoted,  of  impressions  of  evil  propensities  im- 
bibed at  that  earfy  period,  which  have  never  been  effaced,  destroying  the  happiness  both  of 
the  poasesson  and  those  within  their  influence.  A  pleasing  biographer  of  Bishop  Wilson 
Rssaika^— ''It  is  difilcnlt  to  estimate  how  large  a  portion  of  the  evil  and  the  good 
wbidi  exist  in  the  world,  flows  from  the  early  management  of  children."  Then,  should 
ire  not  forget  how  great  is  our  influence  either  for  good  or  evil.  And  can  any  pretend  to 
lay  him  grtai  ?  It  is  beyond  the  ken  of  human  knowledge,  how  far  into  futurity  the 
onward  impetua  wiU  continue  to  roll  is  unknown  to  mortal  man*  How  carefrd  should 
we  be  to  frdfil  to  the  utmost  the  duty  of  cultivating  the  fuultiea  of  the  heart  and  mind 
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•right»  that  generfttion  after  generation  may  ariie  and  call  na  blessed.    And  here  aa 

answer  may  be  given  to  an  interesting  query  from  a  oonespondent  who  wishes  to  learn 

Latin.    It  has  been  tritely  observed,  knowledge  is  not  burdensome ;  and,  therefore^  pre* 

sumptuous  as  it  may  appear,  we  cannot  agree  with  that  agreeable  writer,  Si^  Bulwer 

Lytton,  in  thinking  that  humdrum  women  are  the  most  appreciated ;  but  woman,  to  fill 

the  appointed  lot  assigned  her  by  her  Maker,  must  combine  wisdom  with  her  knowledge ; 

for  **  knowledge  and  wisdom,  Csr  from  being  one,  have  ofttimes  no  connection ;"  and  if 

she  neglect  to  cultivate  the  one,  she  will  find  the  other  only  a  too  troublesome  cargo,  mak* 

ing  shipwreck  of  her  happiness  ;  but  let  not  woman  fear  to  increase  her  powers  of  intellect* 

if  she  will  as  assiduously  study  to  improve  the  graces  of  her  heart ;  then  shall  her  light  so 

ahine,  <*that  bar  children  shall  ariae  vp  and  call  her  blessed;  her  husband,  also,  and  he 

shall  praise  her."    All  knowledge  is  therefore  useful,  when  united  with  wisdom ;  it  is 

then  hoped  all  the  subscribers  will  agree  in  accepting  the  kind  offer  of  lessons  upon  geo^ 

logy :  our  ideas  are  contracted  and  our  prejudices  confirmed,  because  we  refuae  to  looJs 

into  the  wonders  around  us,  and  hear  the  Creator's  voice  in  his  works.    What  says  St. 

Paul,  in  his  1st  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ? — *'  For  the  invisible  things  of  Him 

(God)  from  the  creation  of  the  worid  are  cleariy  seen,  being  under$tood  by  the  things  that 

are  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without  excuse."  A  more 

general  knowledge  of  chemistry  would  also  prove  a  great  benefit,  as  its  utility  is  reoog« 

nised  in  the  minutis  of  every-day  life. 

If  so  small  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  your  periodical,  which  it  is  a  pleasing  duty  to 

make,  can  be  of  any  service,  pray  use  it  as  you  shall  judge  its  worth.    Time  will  only 

admit  of  requesting  the  favour  of  your  forwarding  **  Tsn  Goyskm saa  "  to  the  addressee 

indosed. 

I  remain*  &e. 

You  ObdI.  Servt. 

Feb.  MA,  1855.  ALIIA. 


7b  the  Editor  of  "Tbs  Gotbrnsbs." 

Sir, — I  cannot  allow  another  month  to  pass  without  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 

excellence  of  your  new  periodical "  Thx  GoysRNB/is."    I  believe  I  express  the  opinion 

of  hundreds  when  1  say  that  it  is  in  all  points  exactly  what  we  wanted.    You  may,  I 

think,  anticipate  for  it  a  brilliant  position  in  the  literary  world,  for  the  Governesses  of 

England  will  not,  I  feel  convinced,  prove  unmindful  of  the  good  feeling  shown  towarda 

a  class  hitherto  so  entirely  neglected. 

I  have  for  many  years  committed  to  paper  any  incident  I  thought  worth  noticing  in 

my  career  as  a  governess.    Encouraged  by  your  kind  answers  to  correspondents,  I  have 

ventured  to  forward  on^  to  you,  feeling  convinced  that,  should  it  merit  nothing  but  your 

censure,  even  that  will  be  kindly  given.    Wishing  your  valuable  work  all  possible 

success, 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

HELEN  L . 

Aldersgate-Street. 


"  THE  CAHLOW  POST  "  AND  "  THE  GOVERNESS." 
To  the  JB^tor  of**  Tnm  GovanKsaB." 

Madam,  or  Sir,— Feeling  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  Education,  and  especially 
that  branch  of  it  which  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  the  future  wives  and  mothers 
of  Englishmen,  I  ordered  your  publication  for  twelve  months.  I  perused  the  first  nmnber 
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«illi  orach  phttkKtf  ind  Inticititte  nUiDir  gntificatE^n  ithtn  I  reeeive  the  n^t  I  regret 
fbal  mf  Bttncnas  engigoDents  heve  prefeatefl  my  bidding  you  Gbd  apeed  io  yout  new 
iadertelung  s  nuy  yoa  htTfe  the  blecsiiig  of  God  on  your  labours,  and  may  you  live  to 
MB  it  aeeoBqdidiing  iU  that  tlie  most  languine  temperament  can  desire  1 

I  cnmot  dIoAe  my  intmiiTe  epistle  without  adTerting  to  a  critique  on  yonr  publicatioB 
Sb  the  CMbfd  Foit,  whieh  has  Alien  into  my  hands,  in  which  the  ingenious  writer  has 
lade  some  of  you*  rtaarks  and  his  aUn  eondusiona  therefrom  a  sort  of  stalking-horse 
kr  the  inteodhcfimi  of  a  tommendation  df  fum$  and  nmmrim  as  educators  and  semia 
sariis  lor  our  Jmrenile  tenale  popldalioa.  Now  I  leek  upon  your  Repertory  as  thonughly 
PSBonsavAWy  snd  1  hope  yon  Will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  character  i  and  I  feel  confident 
ihsl  yon  did  sot  intend  to  intimate  that  those  noble  instrnttresses  and  promoters  of 
]BrtiiKtion>  Oabuif  ka  and  Margarsl  Beaufort,  were  nuiw.  Such  an  insinuation  would  be 
ki  contralielioB  to  all  th«  hist6iiea)  rdatlons  which  we  possessi  Allow  me  to  quote  a 
fcw  worda  tem  the  Article  I  allude  to  s — "  The  most  extraordinary  feature^  howerer,  in 
the  whole  of  this  artide,  b  that  the  writer  seems  not  to  know  that  nunneries  still  exist ; 
ttal  they  contain  lAdies  of  fortune,  of  rank,  and  high  literary  attainments*-women  that 
ksve  ghea  up  everythlBg,  as  their  co^teUgionists  Ad  before  the  suppressiott  of  religious 
koQses,  for  the  g^  of  Qod  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.'*  Alas  I  that  you  should  have 
Isned  to  igB0#e  this  fitot,  in  idhidivg  to  the  suppression  of  religious  houses*  I  am  of 
spiiden  thai  y«u  Wert  not  ignorant  of  the  pretensions  of  these  ladiesy  but  that  you  justly 
ooasider  that  ladies,  who  from  mistaken  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  to  enable  them  really 
to  glorify  God,  have  taken  upon  themseWes  tows  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  the 
vbrid,  are  thereby  rendered  incompetent  to  educate  the  heart,  to  direct  the  qfeetiom  of 
ttese  who  mr^  heireafter  to  flU  the  tdost  mteresting,  as  well  as  the  most  endearing  posi- 
titns  that  moHals  oas  filL  By  those  vows  they  are  bound  to  repress  all  the  most  beau« 
tiM  afi^elaoiiff  which  our  Msiker  has  imphUkted  m  then'  bieasts,  and  how  is  it  possible 
thitthey  etfn  direct  thcsft  m  others? 

Agsin,  I  am  at  a  toss  to  ascertain  how  the  said  writer  eta  think  that  pau  have 
CKpmaad  an  oidnion,  that  "few  of  those  private  instmctresses  who  are  engaged  in  edu- 
cating females,  are  either  qualified  for  the  iinportant  ofllce,  or  entertain  any  other  view 
respecting  it,  than  that  the  force  of  circumstances  has  compelled  them  to  adopt  it  as  the 
only  means  of  subsistence  within  their  reach.'* 

N  This  would  be  an  accusation  as  emri  as  it  is  uujnst.  There  is  undoubtedly  great  need 
of  nnprovement  in  a  great  portion  of  those  who  are  called  to  this  employment,  and  par- 
ticnlariy  should  the  teacher  be  certain  that  she  possesses  an  aptness  to  teach — the  ability 
to  commuBfaatemfoimation  being  of  fkr  grenter  imporficnoe  than  the  possessloii  of  most 
eitensive  knowledge. 

Bat  I  wiB  tiat  tropMi  on  your  ^iefi6e  Mid  «ba(t  of  y6ut  r^adevs,  but,  if  eneourtiged, 
ii«y  k»«k  la  agaid« 

Believe  me. 

Tours,  &C.  ' 

A  CLERGYMAN  OF  THB  E8TABLISHBD  CHURCH. 


"  *Hi  OOVfin^ESS'^  A  MACAilNfi  FOR  MOTHERS. 

fo  ihi  Sditor  of  **  Hunt  Gov«Ane88." 

SIl^— Toot*  vefy'uieful  periodical  was,  at  the  commencement  of  this  month,  first  brought 

ttdtt  my  ttHiee  l^y  the  tecteipt  of  a  dJftsuto  respecting  it,  on  which  was  written  '•  lie- 
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commended  by  VBu ."    The  name  of  tlds  lady,  who  b  a  Ughly  eiteemed 

firiend  of  mine,  and  who  it  alao  an  aooomplished  and  experienced  teacher,  on  whose  aonnd 
judgment  I  cooU  rely,  was  so  strong  a  recommendation  that  I  at  once  became  an  anmial 
tobscriber,  and  I  Junre  had  great  pleasore  in  recommending  *'  Thb  OoTSBirxaa"  to 
■evnal  ladies  whose  names  are  now  enrolled  amongst  yon^  snbseribers.  It  has  occnrred 
to  me  that  it  would  do  much  good  to  the  caobe  of  Female  Edncational  Progress,  if 
MoTHnna  conld  be  induced  to  become  not  meiely  snbscriben,  hot  Beaden  of  *'  Tm 
GoYsufsaa/'  Ladies  who  have,  like  myself,  a  large  boarding  school,  know  too  weU 
how  materially  the  progress  of  their  pi^Us  is  retarded  by  the  anti-edocationist  notions 
of  indulgent  "*"*"»■■  Now,  if  the  parents  of  our  pnpila  were  to  read  each  a  periodical 
as  "  Tax  Goysnima,'*  Ibey  woidd  peroefre  that  the  work  of  edncation  is  not  so  trifial 
a  matter  as  it  is  often  accounted— that  nseftil  knowledge  and  accomplishments  ara 
not  all  that  should  be  wished  for  and  sought  after,  and  that  governesses  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged^  AUow  me.  Sir,  to  suggest,  that  if  yoa 
were  to  bring  this  subject  under  the  notice  of  your  professional  subscribers  it  might  in- 
duce  many  of  them  to  send  you  a  list  of  names  of  their  friends  who  have  young  daoglu 
ters,  and  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  their  pupils.  From  the  confidence  reposed  in  me 
by  the  friends  of  my  pupils,  I  helicTe  that  you  will  gain  many  new  subscribers  by 
sending  your  drcnlar,  with  my  cordial  recommendation,  to  the  ladies  whose  names  and 
addresses  I  send  yon  herewith*    Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  landaUe  undertaking^, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c« 

Feb.  13, 1855«  EMMA. 

•  [Our  esteemed  oonespondenl  has  our  wannest  thanks.  She  has  by  her  interost  in  our 
ancoess  laid  us  under  an  obligatton  the  we^ht  of  which  we  can  hope  to  lessen  only  by 
endeavouring  to  make  *'  Thb  GoTBunua"  increaiii^y  useful  to  both  teachers  and 
mothers.  We  can  hardly  venture  to  reckon  on  our  correspondent's  f«ftnpi^  being  fol« 
lowed  by  all  our  subscribers,  but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  inserting  her  letter,  and  thus  showing  that  we  have  adc^ted  the  best  means 
of  profiliig  by  her  kind  suggestion..— En.  Got.] 


LOBD  ASHBUBTON  OIJ  BLBMBNTAET  EDUCATION. 

liOBD  Abhbubtok  being  prevented  by  illness  firom  presiding,  as  he 
had  purposed,  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  anniyersaiy,  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Metropolitan  Ohittdi  Schoolmasters*  Association  i 

''  Gentlemen,— I  requested  Mr.  Brookfield  to  state  to  you  the  deep 
regret  with  which  I  found  myself  precluded  by  illness  from  taking  the 
chair  at  your  late  festival.  I  felt  honoured  by  your  selectioni  because  I 
believed*  that  it  was  your  intention  to  invite  me  to  something  more  than 
an  empty  ceremonial  or  common-place  exchange  of  eomplimentaiy 
phrases.  I  believed  that  it  was  your  wish  that  the  two  objects  of  your 
association — the  furtherance  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  schooU 
masters — should  be  borne  in  mind  and  considered  at  that  as  at  evesy  other 
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US 


publie  fimetion  of  your  Society.    It  was  in  tlus  spirit  tliat  I  accepted 
your  inTitation,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  tliat  I  yenture  to  offer  you  in  the 
fonn  of  a  letter  those  suggestions  which  I  should  otherwise  have  been 
piepai«d  to  make  from  the  chair.    The  doctrine  I  wish  to  impress  on 
your  minds  is  no  new  doctrine.    It  has  been  proclaimed  and  acted  upon 
by  the  greatest  statesmen^  the  soundest  philosophers,  the  most  success, 
fill  physicians^  the  wisest  writers  on  education,  but  by  the  crowd  it  is 
still  riolftted.    It  is  the  doctrine  which  distinguishes  the  fiEuth  and 
practice  of  an  expiring  age  from  the  nobler  and  deeper  faithy  the  purer 
•and  more  enlightened  practice  of  the  age  which  is  at  hand.    We  are  just 
now  lingering  between  the  two.   My  object  is  to  quicken  the  transition. 
We  are  told  that  at  certain  seasons  in  the  high  Alps  silence  is  enjoined 
of  travellers,  lest  the  vibration  of  even  a  whisper  should  determine  the 
ftU  of  accumulated  masses  that  are  just  trembling,  as  it  were,  on  the 
balance.     I  believe  some  such  phenomenon  to  occur  at  times  in  the 
aiORd  world.     Opinions  and  thoughts  concentrate  themselves  and  aecu* 
mnhte  in  mid  air,  waiting  some  slight  disturbing  cause  to  give  them 
aeusible  motion  and  effect  upon  our  world  beneath.    At  such*  times  a 
whisper  may  decide  their  fall,  and  I  would  fidn  hope  by  this  Sfiint  whis- 
per of  mine  to  bring  down  upon  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  post  ages 
that  maai  of  puUic  opinion  which  has  long  been  accumulating  to  over* 
whelm  tliem.     £xcnse  me  if,  for  the  purposes  of  explanation,  I  may  for 
a  moment  digress  into  a  larger  field  than  that  to  which  at  first  sight 
your  calling  may  seem  to  be  confined ;  but  in  truth  it  is  given  to  you  to 
lay  the  fotuidations  on  which  all  knowledge  is  to  be  reared  in  after  life, 
llie  healthy  tone  of  a  man's  feelings,  the  sound  condition  of  his  mind, 
the  vigour  of  the  motives  on  which  he  acts,  the  operative  fidth  which ' 
controls  his  whole  being — all  are  influenced  by  the  lessons  of  childhood. 
It  is  important)  therefore,  that  you  should  derive  your  inspirations  firom 
the  purer,  the  more  Christian,  and  at  the  same  time  more  progressiva 
school  of  thought,  and  that  you  should  emerge  at  once  firom  that  transi- 
tion state  which  still  unconsciously  obscures  our  minds,  taints  our  ex- 
pressions, and  misleads  our  practice.   Our  barbarian  forefathers,  without 
knowledge  of  the  past,  without  conjecture  as  to  the  future,  felt  them- 
selves to  be  mere  puppies  in  the  hands  of  an  unseen,  invisiUe  power, 
whose  anger  could  only  be  appeased  by  mortification  and  sacrifice. 
They  fell  down  in  their  helplessness,  and  worshipped  the  elements  as 
his  servants ;  they  sought  in  vain  for  some  mediator  to  interpret  his 
wiU,  and  avert  his  wrath.    This  was  the  age  of  wild  superstitions,  of 
augurs  and  soothsayers,  of  false  gods  and  fisdae  prophets.    The  revealed 
Word  of  God  raiaed  the  soul  of  man  firom  these  depths  of  doubt  and 
darkness,  and  bade  him  trust  in  a  Supreme  Being  who,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  all  powerful,  was  all  just  and  all  merdfuL  But  the  intellect 
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of  man,  liberated  from  ita  temmi,  elated  by  its  pettjr  trinrnplia  dvet*  na* 
ture,  thought  that  with  a  little  mor6  knowledge  we  might  discover  the 
eliiir  of  eternal  life,  with  a  little  more  knowledge  we  might  transmute 
clay  into  gold,  with  a  little  more  knowledge  we  mtghfa  set  aaide  the 
order  of  the   universe,   and   create   perpetual   motion*      Man,    we 
thought,  was  progressing  to  a  state  of  petfection.    All  errojf  was 
to  be  traced  to  sup^stition,  all  social  erils  were  to  be  attributed 
to   tbo    adverse    interests    of   former   g^emors ;   these    irere   the 
days  when  food   was  to  be   made   cheap  at   Paris   by    ordinancei 
and  dear  in  England  by  com  laws,  when   bribery  WM    to    be   put 
down  by  act  of  Parliament,  when  religion  was  enforced  by  the  stake, 
when  forestallers  and  regraters  were  punished  as  criminals,  when  it  was 
sought  by  strikes  to  keep  up  wages,  as  600  years  before  it  had  heetL 
sought  by  law  to  keep  them  down.    Such  was  the  second  era  of  man's 
history.    'As  the  sun  openeth  and  retealeth  the  terrestrial  globe,  but 
obseureth  and  eoncealeth  the  celestial,'  so  did  knowledge  at  Its  first 
advent  '  discover  natural  things,  but  darken  and  shut  out  divine/    ^t 
our  eyes  are  no  longer  dazzled  by  the  glitter  of  a  vain  philosopby ;  we 
have  proved  it,  and  found  it  wanting.    The  doctrine  which  we  now  ac- 
knowledge in  word,  but  not  always  in  deed,  is  a  far  different  doctrine,  and 
this  it  is  which  I  am  anxious  to  fbt  in  your  minds  as  the  doctrine  which 
should  guide  you  in  the  interpretation  of  nature,  in  your  investigations 
of  nature^  in  all  your  dealing  with  nature^— the  doctrine,  namely,  that 
God  has  not  left  the  world  at  the  mercy  of  poor  &llible  man,  that  He 
has  not  committed  to  the  passing  caprices  of  despots,  or  the  fitful  ccm- 
ceits  of  philosophers  the  enduring  interests  of  His  creatures — that  we 
have  some  better  security  against  famine  than  acts  of  Parliament  or  or- 
dinances of  Emperors,  some  better  security  against  ruinous  wages  thtai 
strikes  of  operatives,  some  better  hope  for  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
"Infant  mind  than  the  fancies  of  theorists.    The  world  rolls  on^  and  has 
rolled  on  according  to  immutable  laws,  while  empty^minded  men  are 
buzzing  on  the  wheel.    There  is  just  so  much  power  permitted  to  us  as 
is  necessary  to  afibrd  a  field  for  the  talents  committed  to  our  chargei 
but  we  cannot  so  act  as  to  add  or  diminish  one  atom  of  the  earth^s  struc- 
.  tore ;  we  cannot  so  think  as  to  originate  one  new  idea  beyond  the  field 
of  sense  and  consciousness.    All  our  bossted  pow^r  over  matter  consists 
in  changing  its  place.    All  our  power  over  the  minds  of  others  consists 
in  presenting  certain  outward  sigUs  to  their  senses,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion and  assimilation  of  the  ideas  indicated  by  those  fiftgns  toe  as  inde* 
pendent  of  our  agency  as  is  the  growth  of  the  Seed  after  the  sower  has 
lodged  it  in  the  farrow.    Now,  if  this  be  true,  how  should  We  procJedd 
in  the  inyestigation  of  nature  ? — ^how  in  the  interpretation  of  nature  td 
our  disciples  F    I  eannot  better  explain  iSi  what  spirit  natoit  should  bs 
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interpreted  than  by  giring  you  a  quotation  from  a  late  address  on 
'  Ck)mmon  Things  :*— 

*'*Jfjou  want  farther  evidence  of  the  evils  of  ignorance  on  this  siib* 
ject)  look  at  what  is  now  taking  place  at  Preston ;  employers  and  opera* 
tiyes  are  tiiere  contending  for  mastery,  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  it  will 
be  given  to  the  victor  to  fix  hereafter  for  his  advantage,  according  to  the 
free  dietates  of  his  ovm  will,  the  future  remuneration  of  labour.  They 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  Ood  has  so  organised  society  as  to  leave 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  decided  by  scramble  between  contending  classes. 
They  deem  it  consistent  with  His  wisdom  that  He  should  introduce  a 
certain  element  of  discord  there,  where  He  seeks  to  maintain  harmony 
and  peaee.  They  think  it  consistent  with  His  justice  that  He  should 
pennit  either  masters  or  men  to  fix  that  at  the  suggestion  of  caprice, 
prejudice,  or  interest  upon  which  the  well-being  of  the  masses  and  the 
progress  of  mankind  in  wealth  and  civilisation  must  ultimately  depend.*  *' 

{lhh€  eonimued,) 


MABT   EUBSBLL   MITPOBD. 

{From  the  Literafy  Gazette,) 

MiBS  MrrFOBD,  about  three  years  ago,  published  ^BecoIIections  of  a 
Literary  Life,'*  in  which,  and  in  the  introduction  to  her  collected 
''Dramatic  Works,"  which  appeared  mone  recently,  she  has  herself 
recorded  the  most  interesting  facts  and  incidents  of  her  history.  She 
was  bom  at  Alresford,  in  Hampshire,  in  1787.  Her  early  life  was 
marked  hj  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  through  the  conduct  of  her 
father.  Dr.  Bussell  Mitford,  a  physician.  The  daughter  mildly  cloaks 
Us  faults  by  speaking  of  him  as  ''a  sanguine,  cheerful,  speculative, 
man."  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  perpetually  in  trouble  from  his  irre*> 
gularities  and  extravagance*  Several  times  he  was  thrown  from  a  posi- 
tion of  affluence  into  comparative  poverty,  and  had  to  shift  his  place  of 
abode  with  his  changing  circumstances.  In  her  early  years  Maiy 
Mitford  became  an  author  from  pure  love  of  literature ;  and  it  was  wdl 
that  her  tastes  took  this  direction,  as  she  had  soon  to  write  for  her  own 
maintenance.  When  Dr.  Mitford  died,  in  1842,  his  affiurs  were  left 
in  such  a  state,  that  the  friends  of  the  family  made  a  subscription  for 
Miss  Mitford,  and  a  pension  from  government  was  soon  after  obtained 
for  her.  But  we  say  no  more  on  this  painful  subject ;  only  remarking 
Aat  these  domestic  troubles  and  difficulties  of  Miss  Mitford  enhance 
the  praise  due  to  her  for  the  self-denying  industry  and  honourable  inde*- 
pendence  displayed  throughout  her  literary  career.    In  her  "  Recol* 
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lections''  she  has  left  some  pleasant  memorials  of  ber  early  yean.    We 
gaze  with  all  admiration  on  the  infimt  three  years  old,  perched  on  the 
tablOy  and  reading  aloud  leading  articles  of  French  newspapers ;  we 
accompany  with  equal  pleasure  the  fearless  child  mounted  on  the  blood- 
mare,  encircled  by  her  father^s  arm,  and  dashing  across  country,  or 
seated  on  the  great  Newfoundland  dog,  scampering  aver  gravel-walk 
and  greenswardv    The  young  girl  dingmg  with*  superstitious  tenacity 
to  her  first  choice  of  a  lottery  ticket,  is  irresistible.   Her  inflexible  reso- 
lution not  to  have  any  other  numbev  instead  of  that  particular  one, 
insures  our  hearty  congratulations  when  it  proyes  to  be  a  2Ofi00L 
prize.    This  money,,  like  all  the  rest  that  came  in  his  way,  was  squan- 
dered by  the  in^rorident  and  selfish  father.    Of  her  mother,  a  less 
characteristic  portraiture  remains  ;  but  in  relation  to  the  literary  career 
of  her  daughter,  it  is  interesting  to*  know  that  she  had  seen  Pope,  and 
wai0  intimate  with  Fielding.    At  ten  years  old,.Mary  Mitford  was  sent 
to  a  London  school,  where  she  remained  till  she  was  fifteen.     **  At  this 
school,''  says  Miss  Mitford,  in  the  introduction  to  her  ^Dramatic 
Works,"  ^at  tins  school  (well  known  afterwards  as  the  residence  of 
poor  Miss  Landon),  there  chanced  to  be  an  old  pupil  of  the  establish* 
ment,  who  having-  lived,  as  the  phrase  goes,  in  several  families  of  distinc- 
tion, was  at  that  time  disengaged,  and  in  search  of  a  situation  as  a 
governess.    ThiB  lady  was  not  only  herself  a  poetess   (I  have  two 
volumes-  of  yerse  of  her  writing),  but  she  had  a  knack  of  making  poet- 
esses of  her  pupils.    She  had  already  educated  Lady  Caroline  Fonsonby 
{the  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  of  GFlenalron  celebrity),  and  was  afterwards 
destined  to  give  her  first  instruction  to  L.  E.  L.,  and  her  last  to  Mrs. 
Fanny  Eemble.-    She*  was,  however,  a  clever  woman,  and  my  father 
eagerly  engaged  her  to  act  by  me  as  a  sort  of  private  tutor,  or  governess 
out  of  school  hours.    At  the  tinve  when  I  was  placed  under  her  car^, 
her  Vhole  heart  was  in  the  drama,  especially  as  personified  by  John 
Kemble ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  she  thought  she  oould  in  no  way  ao 
well  perform  her  duty,  as  in  taking  me  to  Drury-lane  whenever  his  name 
was  in  the  biUSk"  Theresults  of  tlus  training  are  graphically  told  by  Miss 
Mitford  in  the  introductory  preface  to  her  dramas.    No  other  influence 
seems  to  have  proved  so  powerful  on  her  subsequent  literary  career,  except 
perh^s  her  recollection  of  the  dramatic  exhibitions  at  Beading  School, 
under  the  fiunous  Dr.  Valpy,  of  which  she  was  (rften  a  spectator.    Of 
her  first  appearance  as  an  author  she  thus  pleasantly  speaks  in  the  same 
autobiographical  memoir :  *'  In  my  very  early  girlhood  I  had  followed 
my  destiny,  as  a  pupil  of  Miss-  Sowden,  by  committing  the  sin  of 
rhyming.    No  less  than. three  octavo  volumes  had  I  perpetrated  in  two 
years.  They  had  all  the  fliults  incident  to  a  young  lady's  verses,  and  one  of 
them  had  beeUf deservedly  castigated  by  the '  Quarterly.' "    Mr.  Gifford, 
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the  addfly  afterwards  made  amends  for  the  severity  of  his  stxictures  on 
the  young  girl's  book,  by  giving  a  most  fiiYourable  and  friendly  notice 
of  the  first  series  of «'  Our  Village."  We  shaU  not  foUow  Miss  Mitford 
in  her  more  ambitious  oourse  as  a  writer  of  tragedies  for  the  stage.  She 
has  given  with  great  frankness  many  interesting  details  connected  with 
the  prodnotion  of  the  several  plays.  JEUenzi  had  a  temporary  success ; 
and  among  other  critics  of  mark,  we  are  told  that  "  Maria  Edgeworth^ 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  Eelecia  Hemans  vied  in  the  cordiality  of  their 
pnises."  The  author  of  Ion  also  cheered  her  by  his  advice  and  sympa* 
thy ;  through  his  suggestion  it  was  that  she  wrote  her  next  best  pky, 
ibfcori.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  Julian^  **  originally  suggested  by 
the  first  scene  of  the  Orestes  of  EuiipideSy  which  happened  to  be  given 
that  year  at  Seading  SchooL"  About  this  time  she  wrote  also  an  opera, 
the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Mr.  Packer.  It  was  produced  at 
the  Lyceum^  but  did  not  prove  successful.  We  must  refer  to  the 
Tohmies  of  the  collected  dramas  for  notices  of  tl\e  other  plays,  including 
Charles  Z,  which  was  suppressed  by  G^eorge  Colman,  the  licenser,  as  of 
dsngorous  principles,  though  the  spirit  of  the  piece  was  ultra-loyal,  and^ 
tt  the  author  herself  said,  *'  in  taking  the  very  best  moment  of  Charles's 
Hfis^  and  the  yeiy  worst  of  Cromwell's,  she  had  in  point  of  fiust  itone 
eonnderable  injustice  to  the  greatest  man  of  his  age."  We  smile  at  all 
this  now,  and  the  fact  of  Colman  refrising  the  licence  gives  indeed  ^  a 
curious  view  of  a  state  of  things  happily  passed  away."  Of  her  general 
writmg  for  the  stage  Miss  Mitford  thus  speaks :  "  Dramatic  success,  after 
an,  is  not  no  deUcious,  so  glorious,  so  complete  a  gratification,  as  in  our  se- 
cret longings  we  all  expect  to  find.  It  is  not  satisfactory.  It  does  not  fill  the 
heart.  It  is  an  intoxication,  followed*  like  other  intoxications,  by  a  dismal 
TesdAon*  The  enchanting  hope  is  gone,  and  is  ill  replaced  by  a  tem- 
porary triumph — ^very  temporary."  More  pressing  and  practical  consi- 
derations turned  her  pen  to  other  fields.  To  the  magazines,  'the 
annuals,  and  other  periodicals,  her  contributions  were  numerous.  At 
length,  in  the  sketohes  of  ^'  Our  Village,'*  she  hit  upon  the  vein  most 
profitable  in  ite  direct  advantages,  and  most  fiEkvourable  for  her  literary 
leputation.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  lack  of  editorial  discern- 
ment, that  these  papers  were  first  ofiered  to  Thomas  Campbell  for  the 
"New  Monthly,"  and  rejected  by  him  as  unsuiteble.  We  can  hardly 
think  that  Campbell  acted  on  his  ovm  judgment  in  this  decision.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  '*  Lady's  Magasine"  had  the  honour  of  first  bringing 
these  charming  papers  before  the  public  Of  this  work,  with  which  Miss 
Uitfiird's  name  in  literature  vrill  be  chiefly  associated,  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  topass  any  critical  opinion.  The  general  verdict  of  popuhur  tasto 
has  approved  of  ^  Our  Village,'*  as  presenting  true  sketohes  of  English 
niial  Ufe,  while  a  warm  and  cheerful  tone  of  kindliness  and  domestidfy 
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per?ad<M  the  work.  Those  who  look  for  romanoe  and  ezcitonentin 
what  they  read,  haye  little  patience  for  acenes  bo  qaiet  and  homelj ; 
but  there  will  alwajs  be  a  goodly  number  of  aympathising  admirers  of 
Maxy  Bussdl  Mitford's  stories.  .Happy  both  for  herself  and  for 
her  readers  was  it^  when,  in  the  words  of  her  own  affecting  narratiye, 
''the  pressing  necessity  of  earning  money,  and  the  uncertainty 
and  delays  of  the  drama  at  moments  when  disappointment  or  delay 
weighed  iqK>n  me  like  a  sin,  made  it  a  duty  to  turn  away  from  the 
lofty  step  of  tragic  poetry  to  the  eyery^y  path  of  yillage  stories."  Of 
Miss  Mitford's  later  works,  the  most  noticeable  is  that  published  under 
the  title  of  ''Becollections  of  a  Literary  Life ;  or,  Books,  Places,  and 
People."  The  personal  narratiye  occupies  a  secondary  place ;  but  the 
anecdotes  and  reflections  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  book,  while  render- 
ing it  delightful  reading,  famish  the  best  illustrations  of  the  writer's 
taste  and  character.  Very  pleasant  is  the  picture  of  the  peaoefbl  eyen- 
ing  of  her  life  in  her  cottage  home  in  Berkshire,  as  giyen  in  her  own 
pages,  and  in  those  of  kindred  hearts  who  haye  yisited  her.  Li  some 
recent  American  reoords  of  trayel,  there  are  gratifying  notiees  of  Mary 
Sussell  Mitford  in  her  old  days.  Declining  health,  and  an  accident 
about  three  years  ago  from  her  pony-chaise  being  oyertumed,  haye 
required  greater  seclusion  of  late ;  but  the  actiye  and  genial  disposition 
of  her  mind  remained,  snd  she  has  passed  away  amidst  regrets  which 
surviying  writers  may  well  be  ambitious  of  equally  meriting. 


NOTICES    OF    BOOKS. 


''Bbamblxb   aitd  Bat  Lkates:"    Essays  on  the  Homely  and   the 
Beautiful.  By  Shirley  Hibberd.  12mo,  d.  pp.  237.  Longman  &  Co. 

If  we  were  indined  to  find  fault  with  anything  with  regard  to  the 
interesting  yohime  before  us,  it  would  be  with  its  title,  which,  we 
think,  inadequately  expresses  its  character ;  and  yet  we  should  hesitate 
to  sanction,  much  less  to  suggest  an  alteration  in  a  title  imder  which  a 
feyounte  first  became  known  to  us.  We  haye,  in  ^  Brambles  and  Bay 
Leayee,"  an  amount^  of  information  respecting  *^  green  things,^'  which 
proyes  the  author  a  man  of  deep  research  and  of  extenslye  reading ;  and 
no  one,  with  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  can  peruse  this  deyer  work  with- 
out obsenring  and  admiring  the  truly  poetical  style  in  which  Mr.  Hib- 
berd writes  on  truly  poetical  subjects,  and  eyen  on  such  mattefK>f-«fact 
topics  as  **  the  formation  of  an  herbarium."  The  style  is  by  no  means 
prosaic  ^  Brambles  and  Bay  Leayea'*  is  a  woik  which  will  grace  any 
library.  Our  fisdr  readers,  who  are^  we  hope,  loyers  of  native,  will  be 
d^iglrted  with  it.  "<  Elond  Symbols,"  <'  Floral  Antiquities  of  the  Easi>" 
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''TJam  of  WiU  Fhmta,'*  '^Ploral  OuAtoms,  SupemtitioxisftBdHiitorke/' 
we  sulyaeta  which  muflt  mterest. 

**  The  love  of  tawen 
Is  an  inherent  passion  in  the  hflart 
Of  man  i  U  never  cU«s." 


I.  ••  t^B  Fbsitoh  Lakghtaoi."— The  Lexicou  FreDch  Grammar,  for  the 
Use  of  EQgliflh  Studeuta,  on  aii  entirely  new  and  improved  principle. 
Bj  S»int  AngQ  Simeon,    12mo,  roan,  pp.  456.    D.  Nutt,  1865. 

II,  "A  Complete  Coubsb  ov  Ikstbjjqtlov  in  thb  Fmnoh  Lait- 
ouAGs/'  in  three  paits ;  Grammatical  Course ;  Beading  and  Transla- 
tion Course ;  Conyersational  Course.  S;  Anixe  Sear^.  Second  edition, 
wan,  12ino,  pp,  460,    D.  Nutt,  1864, 

m.  *^  Air  }Ba8t  Aim  P&aqtical  Ihtboi>uotiov  to  thx  Fmbfch  Lav- 

au49ll."    By  John  Haas.    Third  Edition,  16mo»  pp.  140.   Darton& 

Co.  1854, 
Fob  reaj  young  pupila  vo  should  reeoinmend  the  la9t  muned  of  tho 
three  eKceltent  ivorks  bffore  ua.  Mr.  Saas  haa  vieely  adoped  Pr. 
Aha'a  lenaible  mebhod,  and  he  firnnUy  aokDOwledges  that  his  work  ia 
feimded  on  the.  Doctor's  "  Fraotioal  Method  of  lieaming  FreiM^/* 
whieh»  as  many  of  onr  voaders  ar»  avio^  wm  compiled  for  German 
papfla.  The  systeii^  under  yarioua  namea  aod  modificatioi^B,  ia  beeom-> 
i&g  fwy  popular ;  ite  leading  feature  ia  natural  simplioity.  Jfa  mother 
wwHA  attempt  to  teach  her  infant  to  apeak  hy  making  it  commit  to 
naoMvy  grammatical  rulea^ahe  would  teach  it  the  most  common  words 
firsts  and  pvoceed  gradually  to  the  eonstruqtion  of  simple  sentences, 
Just  BO  should  a  foreign  language  be  taught — especially  to  children—* 
and  Mr.  Haas  has  contributed  to  the  systematized  methods  of  doing  this 
by  the  publication  of  a  cheap  little  work  which  well  merits  its  title. 

The  Lexicon  French  Grammar  of  M.  Sim^n  will,  we  doubt  not, 
prove  an  invaluable  work  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring*  or  of 
aaaisting  othera  in  acquiring  vwbal  and  gnuomatical  accuracy  in  the 
Fiench  language.    The  author  thus  commences  his  ^^  IntroduetioA  9" — 

''The  foUowiiig  pagea  are  not  presented  to  the  public  merely  aa  an- 
ether French  Qfammar,  bujt  aa  %  new  Erench  Grammar;  new,  hecanse 
it  oontaina  aevenil  navel  £Mtwrei|  which*  we  tfust»  wiQ  be  found  decided 
iaproveineiite^^greatly  tending  to  asaiat  the  student,  by  rendering  his 
U)oura  leaa  ickspme  and  hia  knowledge  more  iM^curate." 

The  WQik  i9  CQrtikinly  very  eHhQratei  hut  the  arrangement  of  it  ia  so 
>daiiaUe»  amd  the  injCbrmation  it  Qontains  eo  useful^  that  we  shall  not 
tonplaxn  thai;  M«  Simew  haa  ranged  hia  inatructions  mvder  no  fewer 
then  one  hundred  ^nd  sixty-four  rules,  to  most  of  which  he  haa  sub- 
joiaed  suitable  ex^roia^    Th^  "Syntax  BAiaonn6e/'  which  occupiea 
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about  200  pages,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  advanced  pupls,  and 
even  by  beginners  who  are  conversant  with  English  G-rammar.  The 
Jppendix  contains  thirteen  lists  which  the  teacher  and  the  student  will 
find  peculiarly  serviceable. 

As  might  be  expected  in  the  first  edition  of  a  work  of  such  a  character^ 
there  are  errata^  but  the  inconvenie^oe  is  in  part  remedied  by  the  errata 
being  printed  in  good  bold  type  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  book,  instead  of  their  being,  in  the  usuid  but  very  ob* 
jectionable  manner,  printed  in  small  type  at  the  eiid  of  the  book.  We 
hope,  however,  that  a  second  edition  will  ere  long  be  required,  and  that 
it  will  be  firee  firom  errata. 

The  complete  course  of  instruction  by  M.  Sears  is,  we  must  confess, 
more  attractive  to  us  than  either  of  the  two  excellent  books  we  have 
already  noticed.  It  is  well  printed  with  good  type — and  this  in  itself, 
is  a  recommendation  in  a  school-book.  The  ^'  Ghrammatical  Course  "  is 
carefully  arranged,  the  rules  are  neither  nuiherous  nor  long,  and  the 
exercises  evidence  preparation  by  a  pains-taking  practical  teacher ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Beading  and  Translation  Course,"  which  is 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  met  with.  To  this  course 
is  appended  *'A  Dictionary  (French  and  English)  of  all  the  words 
contained  in  the  Tables  and  Moral  Tales.*'  The  '*  Conversational  Course" 
diffeni  very  immaterially  from  many  other  well-known  and  approved 
works  of  the  kind.  The  **  Correpondance  Fran^aise,"  which  presents 
**  Modeles  de  Billets,  Lettres  famili^res,  de  Change,  et  de  Commerce  3 
Bons  et  Bequs,"  as  well  as  '*  An  alphabetical  List  of  mercantile  ex- 
pressions and  abbreviations  most  in  use,"  will,  we  feel  asured,  be  attrac* 
tive  to  the  student. 


''Thx  Fibst  70UB  Books  of  Miltok's  Vajlldism  Lost:"    with 

Copious  Notes,  Grammatical,  Classical,  and  Critical,  for  the  Use 

of  Pupil-teachers,  Training  Colleges,  and  the  higher  Classes  of  Schools. 

By  C*  W.  Connon,  M.A.    12mo,  d.  pp.  181.    Longman  &  Co. 

Wb  run  no  risk  of  being  found  fidse  prophets  in  presaging  that  this 

admirable  book  will  ere  long  be  used  in  every  really  good  school  in 

which  the  English  classics  are  taught.    Mr.  Connon,  who  is  known  to 

teachers  as  the  compiler  of  an  English  Grammar,  evinces  in  his  ^'  copious 

notes"  much  erudition,  refinement  of  taste,  and  critical  acumen,  and 

yet  there  is  an  absence  of  that  repulsive  dryness  which  charactmaes 

annotations  of  similar  pretensions.    The  notes  are  original  and  selected ; 

and  without  flattery  we  must  say  that  the  hope  of  the  talented  author 

has  been  realized  in  the  former  being  in  every  way  worthy  of  accom- 
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panying  the  latter,  which  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Connon  are  those  of  the 
moit  eminent  commentators  on  Milton. 

The  ckefd^€suvre  of  the  bard,  who  was  at  once  the  Homer  and  the 
Vii^  of  England,  is,  we  fear,  more  praised  than  read,  and  more  read 
than  comprehended.  It  ought  not  so  to  be  in  a  land  tfaua  apostrophized 
by  the  author  of  "<  The  Seasons  :"— 


^Is  not  each  greats  each  amiable  Muse 
Of  classic  ages  in  thy  Milton  met  p 
A  genius  universal  as  his  theme ; 
Astonishing  as  chaos ;  as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden,  &ir ;  as  Heaven,  sublime  J 


•* 


We  truBt  that  the  following  extract  will  induce  those  ladies  who  have 
superior  schools,  and  who  desire  to  cultivate  in  their  pupils  a  taste  for 
el^jsnt  Utezatnre,  to  introduce  Mr.  Coniion's  work  into  their  estabUsh- 

ments. 

» 

*•  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree^  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  worldt  and  all  our  woe. 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Bestore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat» 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top — " 


liMi  1_9.  Of  nuufM  fir$i  duobtdu 
fliee.]  The  natoral  Older  of  theM  lines  ii 
**  HfltveHly  Mnae,  sing  of  man's  first  dia- 
obedience,"  Ac.  There  has  been  some 
liiipiifte  among  grammarians  as  to  what  part 
sf  speeeh  qf  (the  fint  word  of  the  poem) 
oeght  to  be  considered*  1  incline  to  call 
it  a  fnfomiitmg  bn(  it  certainly  may  be 
eoBsidered  an  adverb,  being  nsed  to  qualify 
tlie  Tcrb  "aiag"  in  L  6,  The  good  of  the 
inteniott  is,  that  it  enables  the  poet  to 
state  at  once^he  object  of  his  aoogi 

2.  WkoM  Mortal  tnte  hrwight  death, 
Ik]  The  word  *'  mortal "  is  here  nsed  in 
IhescMe  of  causing  death,*'  not  "sub- 
ject to  death/'  and  it  may  be  allowed  that 


there  is  something  pleonastic  in  the  phrase. 
But  the  blemish  is  very  slight,  if  it  is  one 
at  alL  Too  many  pleonasms  would  indi- 
cate consdoas  weakness,  but  the  occasional 
use  of  one  may  spring  from  the  exuberance 
of  strength. 

5.  Rettore  nt,  and  rq^nom  the  hUe^fiU 
«m/.]  What  part  of  the  verb  are  reetore 
and  re^am  here  ?  Why  does  Milton  use 
the  definite  article  the  blissful  seat  ? 

6.  On  the'eeeret  top  qf  Oreb,  ^c] 
Some  have  proposed  to  read  "  sacred  "  in- 
stead of  "  secret ;"  but  no  one  can  study 
carefully  the  account  of  the  giving  of  the 
law  in  Kxodus,  without  being  persuaded  of 
the  superior  propriety  of  the  former  epithet. 


**  Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earth 
Bose  out  of  chaos !  Or.if  Sion  Hill 
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Delight  tbee  tDore^  and  8iloft*8  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  orade  of  GNkI,  I  thenoe 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adyent'roua  eonj^ 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intenda  to  aoar 
Above  the  Aonian  monnt,  while  it  pursuaa 
Things  nnattempted  yet  in  prose  or  ihyme* 
And  chiefly  Thon,  0  Spirit!  that  doat  prefer 
Befinre  all  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instraet  me,  for  Thoa  knowest ;  Thon  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread. 
Dove-like,  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant  I   What  in  me  is  dark — ** 


7.  Ortb,  or  Hcrtb,  and  Sinai  are  two 
peaks  of  the  lame  moantain  range  between 
the  Gnlft  of  Suez  and  Akaba.  It  is  about 
two  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about 
one-foorth  of  a  mile  in  width.  Horeb  is 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  range,  and  Sinai 
at  the  southern,  neaily  100  milea  from  the 
top  of  the  Onlf  of  Sues. 

8.  Wkofini  iwgli.l  *<First''  is  here 
an  a^jectiTe,  not  an  adverb.  It  means 
that  he  ^'before any  one  else  "  taught,  dec ; 
not  that  he  taught  them^ftnif ,  and  then  did 
something  else. 

10.  Bom  out  qf  eAoot.]  Kilton  here 
uses  a  classical  word,  but  with  a  strictly 
scriptural  idea  attached  to  it.  See  Gen.  L 
1  and  2.  Chaos,  the  "rudis  indigeataque 
moles  "  of  Ovid,  means  the  rude  and  shape- 
less mass  of  matter  which  existed  before 
the  formation  of  the  world. 

14.  T%at  with  no  middle fighi,  (r.]  «  As 
Virgil  riTslled  Homer,  so  Milton  was  the 
emulator  of  both.  He  found  Homer  pos- 
sessed of  the  province  of  moralify,  l^igil 
of  politics,  and  nothing  left  for  him  but 
that  of  religion.  This  he  seized,  as  ambi- 
tious to  share  with  them  in  the  govem- 
meut  of  the  poetic  world;  and  by  the 
means  of  the  superior  dignity  of  his  subject, 
hath  gotten  to  the  head  of  that  triumvi* 


rate  whidi  took  so  many  agea  la 
^Wm^mrUmU  DMmeLegmtim  •fMpm. 

15.  T%€  JomUm  Mmmi  waa  Hdioon  is. 
BcBotaa.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Moses.  Mflton  here  intimates  without  re- 
serve that  he  purpoaea  to  prodnoe  a  nobler 
poem  than  any  transmitted  to  us  by  the 

Greeks  or  Romans. 

16.  Thmgt  mnaiUit^fUd  f€f  im  pro$t  9r 

r AfM€. j  Mr.  Conybeare,  speaking  of  the 
metrical  paiuphraae  of  porta  of  Scripture, 
ascribed  to  a  second  Cardmoa,  alleges  that 
the  frll  of  man  is  considered  nshoed  in  by 
the  pride,  rebellion,  and  punishment  of 
Satan  ind  his  powen,  '«wlth  a  resem- 
blance to  Bfilton  so  remarkable,  tiiat  much 
of  this  portion  might  be  almost  fiteiaUy 
translated  by  a  oento  of  lines  from  that 
great  poet."  Mr.  Turner,  too,  in  his  moit 
excellent  HuUny  qf  the  Jb^loJSumff 
brings  the  same  aocusatioo  against  our 
author;  and.  If  theae  assertions  eonld  be 
established,  they  would  show  that  Milton 
waa  doing  anything  rather  than  panmiV 
"things  nnattempted  yet  in  proM  or 
rhyme."    But  out  of  about  IftO  Unes  given 

in  the  PieiorUU  HUiwy  §f  Eng^mif'^^* 
pp.  294—296, 1  find  nothing  more  nearly 
Nsembling  MUton's  lines  than  these  :— 


*'  Then  was  the  Almighty  angiy ; 
The  Highest  Bnler  of  Heaven 
Hurled  him  from  the  lofty  seatJ 
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To  hnng  a  ehtifft  of  plagiariMji  on  wAA  a 
ifeoder  foandatioD,  ia  contrary  to  all  the 

ft  • 

mlet  of  literary  criticism.  From  the  lines 
I  refer  to.  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
MntoQ  efv  sanr  them ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  in  Fairfax's  7Voiit^4ilioii^7*Mio, 
and  still  more  in  Spencer's  Faerie 
Qmemit  we  meet  with  lines  by  the  dozen 
that  more  resemble  Milton,  and  that  yet 
sre  quite  different.  It  would  have  been 
easy  fiar  the  objectors  to  put  two  or  three 
lines  oot  of  the  cento,  or  hundred,  that 
they  talk  about,  into  parall^  columns  i  but 
thtt  they  have  not  done.  Milton  waa,  un- 
doubtedly,  a  great  borrower  and  debtor  to 
Jew  and  Gentile ;  but  whaterer  he  took  he 
Idled  in  the  fire  of  his  own  imagination. 
There  is  no  mistaking  his  thunder.  See 
slao  note  on  Book  1. 1.  351 — 5. 

17.  And  dd^  Thou,  0,  ^rtrtl/  thai 
ieei  frrfer^  Ijfc]  Coleridge  remarks,  in 
his  Table  Taii,  that  "John  MUton  himself 
if  u  ererj  line  of  the  ParaeUee  LoeU 
We  certainly  see  him  here  in  his  ardent 
piety,  and  in  lus  puritanic  contempt  for 
splendid  temples,  any  possible  temple 
that  could  be  built  by  the  hand  of  man. 
In  his  proae  works,  we  find  a  timilar  refer- 
ence to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  gict,  also,  an 
insight  into  the  tndning  of  his  mind  for 


fhe  production  of  some  great  work.  Mil- 
ton took  to  poetry  as  the  business  of  his 
.life,  and  certainly  he  was  not  slothful  in 
the  business." 

"  Neither  do  I  think  it  shame  to  cdre- 
nant  with  any  knowing  reader,  that 
for  some  few  years  yet  I  may  go  on  trust 
with  him  toward  the  payment  of  what  I 
am  now  indebted,  as  being  a  work  not 
to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or 
the  vapours  of  wine,  like  that  which 
flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of  some  vulgar 
amourist,  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhym* 
ing  parasite ;  nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  in- 
vocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her  seven 
daughters,  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
uttenmce  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out 
his  seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  hia 
altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the  lipa  of  whom 
he  pleases ;  to  this  must  be  added  Indus* 
trious  and  select  readings,  steady  observa- 
tions, insight  into  all  seemly  and  generous 
arts  and  affairs ;  till  which,  in  some  measure 
be  compassed,  at  mine  own  peril  and  cost, 
I  refuse  not  to  sustain  this  expectation 
from  as  many  as  are  not  loth  to  hazard  so 
much  credulity  upon  the  best  pledges  that 
I  can  give  them." — Beeetm  qf  Ckereh  Oo* 
temmentySfe. 


^  nhuninQ:  what  is  low,  jaise  and  Bupport ; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  maf  assert  eternal  ProTidence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  Gk)d  to  man. 

"  Say,  first  (for  heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell) ;  say  first,  what  cause 
MoTed  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
EsToured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will, 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  P 
Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  P 
Th'  infernal  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile^ 
Stirred  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  from  heaven  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels;  by^ whose  aid,  aspiring 
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To  set  himself  in  g^oiy  aboTe  his  peen, 
He  trosted  to  bare  equaOed  the  Moit  BSgh, 
If  he  opposed ;  "t- 


23.  Wkai  is  low,  rai$e  and  tigfpori,1  iff. 
nlte  up,  and  keep  up,  wlieii  niied,  whtt  In 
me  IS  low. 

24.  T%e  keighi  ofikU  great  arg/umemt.'] 
Milton  pnys  that  lie  Buy  be  able  to  do  jos- 
tioe  to  tbe  difficult  subject  be  bas  taken  in 
band,  and  coniince  men  of  tbe  great  trntb 
tbat  tbis  world  is  not  under  tbe  dominion 
of  cbanee,  but  is  really  governed  by  God. 

26.  JndJuttVy,  4reO  Pope  bas  adopted 
tbis  fine  witb  tbe  cbange  of  one  word— «ln- 
dieaiefarJusH/y,  Tbere  is  not  mneb  to 
ebooee  between  tbem.  ''Vindicate"  is» 
perbaps,  sligbtly  more  eiat$ieai,  and  "jus- 
tify "  more  acriptwral.     See  Bom.  iii.  4. 

28.  TWkt/  ^  heU,']  i.e.,  region  of  belL 
We  still  speak  of  a  ^vc#  of  land. 


30.  Flawmred  qf  ffemfen,']  Wbai  does 
"  frronred,*'  applyto,  '^pnrents"  or^'sttte  r* 

33.  /br  MS  reitrami,  iarA  of  ike 
world  hemdm.l  Except  for  one  restraint^ 
lords  of  all  tbe  world.  See  Gen.  iL  16  and 
17. 

34.  The  k^hital  Sarpeai,']  VHat  ease 
is  Merptmi  in  bere,  and  wby  ? 

36.  Whtti  #MM.]  A  Latinism  for  wkm 
or  i^er, 

40.  He  inuUd  io  kmfe  tfoatted  ika 
Mott  HigkJl  Tbere  is  a  sligbt  granmiatkq 
blemiab  bere.  It  oogbt  to  be,  '^  He  trusted 
to  equal  tbe  Most  Higb.  See  Connon'a 
BngUtk  Chnaatmar,  p.  162. 


*^  The  Botino  Bex  ;  ov,  a  Peep  into  many  Hiyes.**  67  the  Author  of 
''Quicksands  on  Foreign  Shores."  Edited  by  Mrs.  Whateley. 
12mo,  cL  pp.  221.    James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  1855. 

This  is  a  well-told  tale,  both  interesting  and  instructive^  The  heroine 
isy  by  ''unforeseen  circumstances,"  induced  to  become  a  goTemesa,  in 
order  that  her  brother  may  receive  a  college  education.  There  is  no 
prolix  introduction  to  the  "  Boving  Bee."  Chapter  L,  "  The  Choice  of  a 
Gk)vemeBs,"  commences  thus: — 

"'When  do  you  expect  your  new  governess  P'  said  Colonel  Delany 
to  his  wife,  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  last  of  a  troop  of  merry  children, 
who  had  been  romping  with  their  &ther  till  summoned  to  bed  by  their 
nurse.  '  The  end  of  next  week  is  the  time  I  fixed,'  said  Mrs.  Delany. 
'  I  could  not  wait  longer ;  fi^r  the  children  are  getting  quite  disorderly, 
from  having  been  three  months  without  regular  school-zoom  habits.* 
'And  you  really  have  engaged  a  young  person  you  have  not  seen  P*  said 
her  husband.  '  I  don't  wonder  you  are  surprised,  my  dear  Heniy ;  but 
I  was  tired  of  waiting,  and  could  find  no  one  here  to  suit  me,  when  your 
sister  wrote  to  me  from  Cork,  recommending  this  young  lady  so  very 
highly,  and  speaking  so  well  of  her  &mily,  and  appearing  so  delighted 
with  her  altogether,  that  after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  I  agreed 
to  take  her.  Perhaps  it  was  rash.  I  have,  you  know,  always  had  Eng- 
lish governesses  hitherto  $  and  not  having  seen  Miss  Leighton,  I  fear 
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I  may  be  diflsppointed,  and  find  she  has  a  terrible  brogue,  or  slatternly 
luibits/  '  Now,  Caroline,'  exclaimed  Colonel  Delany,  laughing,  '  who 
would  beHere  you  had  been  so  long  married  to  an  Irishman,  and  living 
for  the  last  five  yean  near  Dublin?  When  will  you  drop  your  Saxon  pre- 
judiees?  Bat  let  me  hear  what  my  sister  tells  you  about  Miss— what 
did  you  say  her  name  was  V  'Miss  Leighton.  Yes,  I  was  only  wait* 
ing  tin  the  Children  were  gone  to  bed,  to  read  you  what  Anna  says.  I 
did  not  wish  to  trouble  you  about  the  affair  while  it  was  at  all  doubtful ; 
but  I  must  remind  yon,'  she  added,  as  she  produced  a  crossed  letter  firom 
herworkbox,  'that  Anna  is  a  Httle  enthusiastic  where  she  takes  a  fiincy. 
This  is  what  she  says,  however : — *'My  dear  Caroline,  I  think  I  have 
found  you  a  govemess  at  last.  The  young  lady  is  named  Leighton ;  and 
though  she  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  I  really  think  you 
would  have  no  cause  to  regret  not  sending  to  France  or  England  for  an 
instractresB  to  your  children^  if  you  took  her  into  your  famOy.  She  has 
never  been  out  before,  indeed ;  but  this  disadvantage  is  compensated  by 
the  fiief^  that  she  has  resided  for  more  than  a  year  on  the  Continent,  and 
hasathoroitghly  good  French  accent.  Miss  Leighton's  family  is  highly 
respectable — ^her  fiither,  especially,  was,  I  Understand,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  o(nisiderati0n  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  but,  like  so 
loauy  others,  was  gradually  reduced,  through  a  mixture  of  imprudence 
ud  misfortane ;  and  his  death  (about  a  year  ago)  left  his  widow  and  three 
or  fiMir  children  very  ill  off— the  son^s  education,  in  fiEu^t,  could  not  be 
completed,  unless  their  sister  went  out  .as  a  governess.  I  am  sure  one 
must  think  well  of  her  for  thus  exerting  herself  for  the  sake  of  her  bro- 
thers. I  have  had  two  interviews  with  Miss  Leighton,  and  was  much 
pleised  with  her  manners  and  appearance.  She  might,  indeed,  be 
thought  too  pretty  by  some  people ;  but  you,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  in 
thinkings  that  plain  girls  are  just  as  often  vain  and  full  of  themselves- as 
pretty  ones.  Besides,  she  is  not  exactly  a  showy  kind  of  person — ^a 
complexion  rather  pale  than  otherwise,  but  with  an  air  of  perfect  health ; 
dttk  hair,  fine  expressive  featixres,  the  clear  grey  eyes  of  our  country, 
with  a  tall,  graceful  figure ;  very  sknply  dressed,  and  a  disposition,  natu- 
nlly  cheerful,  pressing  through  the  clouds  that  misfortune  had  thrown 
over  it.  Such  were  the  impressions  which  Dora  Leighton  made  upon 
me.  She  might  strike  you  differently,  of  course ;  but  I  must  now  speak 
of  her  qnalifications.  I  have  mentioned  French  already ;  she  is  also  a 
good  musician ;  indeed,  if  she  could  teach  the  girls  to  sing  as  sweetly  as 
the  does  herself  my  brother  would  be  delighted,  I  know.  She  received, 
I  miderstand,  good  instruction  in  all  thb  commoner  branches  of  education, 
and  has  been  accustomed  to  teach'  her  younger  brothers,  and,  for  the 
l*8t  y<>ar,  some  little  courins  also.  The  lady  who  mentioned  her  to  me 
nys  she  is  a  most  affectionate,  amiable  girl,  very  lively,  a  good  walker, 
tod  enjoying  strong  health.    She  is  only  <Hie-andrtwenty,  but  having 
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lived  abroad  and  in  Dublin,  has  a  sufficiency  of  sinHrir^faire  to  make  up 
for  her  youth.  I  shall  be  really  delighted,  my  dear  Caroline,  if  I  suc- 
ceed in  suiting  you«  and^providing  my  young  Mend  with  90  excellent  a 
situation  as  yours.  Pray  write  immediately,  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  statements.  With  love  to  my  nephews  and  nieces,  I.remtUn, 
your  affectionate  sister,  Akita  Hsuaxr."  *  ^  Wdl,  that  soonds  preposr 
sessing  enough,'  said  the  colonel;  'and  even  if  my  sister  be  a  Uti^ 
biassed  in  her  judgment  by  her  feeling  for  a  girl  who  is  exertinig  hersdf 
in  so  good  a  cause,  there  yet  remains  enough  to  make  a  more  agreeable 
governess  than  young  folks  are  often  blessed  with.'  '  I  must  say,'  ob- 
served-Mrs. Delany,  Hhat  the  mistress  of  the  family  is  quite  as  apt  to 
be  made  uncomfortable  by  the  governess  as  the  children  are.  No  one 
can  tell  what  I  have  suffered  with  my  difibrent  governesses,  even  those 
who  had  many  excellent  qualities — ^their  tempers  are  frequently  so  irri- 
table and  touchy.  In  short,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,,  but  one's  best«ffort$ 
to  make  them  happy  generally  fail/  '  The  office  is  a  tryipg  one,  you 
know,'  observed  her  husband — '  a  mother's  care  without  her  rafwaipd.' 
'  Ah !  that  is  a  speech  you  are  very  fond  of  makings'  said  Mrs.  DelanQri 
'  but  it  is  not  quito  just,  I  think.  No  governess  has  really  all  a  mo^ther^9 
care.  Her  anxiety  and  her  responsibility,  for  instance;  cannot  well  b^ 
shared  by  any  one ;  and  a  portion  of  reward  (a  small  oi^Oi  I  grant,  but 
still  it  Ma  portion)  the  governess  may  have,  if  she  lives  very  long  in  099 
family,  and  is  affectionately  devoted  to  her  important  taak^  wellrdiiH 
posed  girls,  at  least,  will  never  forget  the  trouble  and  kindness  bestowed 
on  them  in  childhood.' "  ^  r 

The  interest  thus  awakened  does  not  flag  throughout  the  woik^  oar 
readers  will,  we  doubt  not,  agree  with  us  in  the  desire  to  know  more  of 
Dora.  "  A  Sequel  to  the  Boving  Bee"  would  now  be  an  attvsctivif 
title  to  us.  If  we  were  to  single  out  one  chapter  as  preferaUe  to  th^ 
others,  we  should  choose  the  fourth,  as  one  of  intense  interest.  **  Bens-^ 
valence  "  would  have  been  an  appropriate  title  to  this  chapter ;  but  as 
'/  The  Emigrante  "  are  .characters  incidentally  (although  very  happily )r 
introduced  into  the  dramaiis  persatugy  the  title  is  not  amiss. 

We  are  not  sorry  that  our  author  has  not  made  Dora  a  wife.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  chapter  (VIII*),  entitled  "  Love's  Young 
Dream,"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  (XII.),  entitled  **  The  Worldly  Man'a 
Choice,"  there  is  much  that  will  interest  ffoung  governesses,  and  recslt 
the  past  to  the  minds  of  many  who  *'  have  b^en  young."  '  Alas  1  iS^^ 
Conyngham  is  a  specimen  of  a  Very  large  class  of  lovers  who  make 
«  The  Worldly  Man's  Choice." 

Poor  Dora !  She  had  her  share  of  troubles ;  but  it  may  be  that  many 
a  governess  who  reads  this  notice  may  be  able  to  tell  an  ''o'er  true  tale'^- 
of  hardships  ^idured  that  would  leave  Dora-s  &r  m  the  shade.  .        •     > 
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We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Dora,  wiflhing  that  she  may  "  go  on'* 
comfortably  and  satis&ctorily  at  Loibis-towiiy  and  that  she  will  profit 
by  the  admonitions  and  prayers  of  the  affectionate  and  pious  Ellbk 
Uehxbbt. 


^NoBbttkb  THAJr  wx  shotjij)  bx  ;  or^  Travels  in  Search  of  Consistency.'' 
By  Andrew  Marvel,  Jun.  Addressed  to  all  ChristianSi  Patriots  and 
Philanthropists.    2nd  Edit.,  pp.  168.    Bulman. 

Ws  have  here  something  for  everybody.  Its  design  is  the  laudable  one 
of  inculcating  principles  of  true  Christiaii  Catholicism*  It  exposes  some 
dtike  gieat  fallacies  of  the  day,  and  its  style  is  such  as  cannot  but  make 
it  attnctiw.    We  give  a  specimen : — 

**On  passing  a  fine  building,  I  saw  a  placard — 'The  Intellectual 
Society  for  the  Discussion  of  Gbeat  Questions  hold  their  meetings  here 
every  Monday  evening.  Subject,  on  Monday  next.  Woman's  Bights/ 
I  went  in  at  once,  and  secured  a  ticket  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  at 
the  i^pointedhour  made  my  appearance.  I  gave  my  card  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  sad  I  should  feel  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  place  me  in  such 
a  part  of  the  building  as  would  enable  me  to  hearken  to  the  discussion 
with  the  greatest  advantage.  Most  politely  he  introduced  me  to  the 
president,  and  I  was  once  more  on  the  stand,  with  an  immense  crowd  in 
tiie  body  of  the  hall,  several  reporters,  and  perhaps  twenty  persons  on 
the  platform.  I  whispered  to  the  secretary,  and  asked  if  aU  their  dis- 
cussions were  always  thus  well  attended.  He  said  the  interest  had 
been  well  sustained  from  the  beginning,  but  that  the  talent  of  the  city 
would  be  brought  out  that  night,  and  that  the  mental  contest  would  be 
tremendous.  Thus  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  I  waited  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  evening's  business.  The  chairman  calmly  and  intelligently 
introduced  the  subject,  and  said  he  believed  no  one  knew  his  opimcnson 
tilie  subject  to  be  cUscussed,  and  that  the  secret  he  if  ould  cautiously  con- 
ceal, in  order  that  the  utmost  impartiality  should  be  observed,  and  that 
no  bias  might  be  given  to  either  side  of  the  question.  Having  urged 
tiie  audience  to  avoid  all  kinds  of  demonstrations  of  approval  or  other- 
wise, and  stated  that  each  speaker  would  occupy  twenty  minutes,  and 
that  three  hours  would  afibrd  the  opportunity  of  eight  addresses,  thus 
giving  himself  twenty  minutes  for  concluding  remarks,  he  commended 
troth  and  candour  to  the  earnest  combatants  and  to  the  large  assembly. 
The  first  speaker  waa  what  is  called  air  out-and-out  woman's  rights  man, 
and  he  therefore  threw  the  gauntlet  most  nobly  down  in  their  defence. 
He  said,  woman  in  every  age  and  country  has  been  oppressed.  He  esta- 
bUshed  this  by  quotations  from  ancient  history,  as  to  the  Egyptians, 
Bomana,  Greeks,  and  other  nations.    He  said  no  country  had  ever  done 
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her  justioey  or  given  her  a  fiur  sphere  for  the  employment  of  her  cq^i^ 
cities  and  influence.  The  Jews  had  done  much  more  for  her  than  any 
other  ancient  people ;  Christianity  had  done  more  still ;  but  yet,  eyen 
in  the  most  advanced  nation  in  Christendom,  she  was  still  the  subject 
of  unmanly  tyranny  and  oppression*  The  reply  to  this  was  somewhat 
feeble,  as  the  speaker  said  he  did  not  intend  to  dispute  the  main  portion 
of  the  previous  speech,  which  had  referred  mostly  to  ancient  nations^ 
and  those  nations  under  pagan  influences ;  but  he  denied  that  in  Chris- 
tendom now  that  woman  was  more  oppressed  than  man,  and  that,  in 
fact,  she  was  in  fuU  possession  of  every  right  and  privilege  that  could 
either  tend  to  her  honour  or  happiness.  He  said, '  Female  sovereigns 
occupy  the  oldest  thrones  in  Burope ;  female  writers  stand  foremost* 
among  the  influential  minds  that  wield  the  press ;  womanly  zeal  and 
piety  have  full  scope  in  the  church  of  Gk>d;  and  that  in  the  United 
States  this  was  emphatically  woman's  golden  age,  or  Eve's  Paradise 
regained.'  The  third  speaker  said,  he  rejoiced  that  the  condition  of 
woman  was  vastly  ameliorated,  and  that  her  present  position  was  un- 
speakably better  than  in  any  preceding  age ;  *  but,'  said  he, '  should 
woman  in  any  sense  occupy  a  place  of  inferiority  to  man  ?  Shall  she 
not  be  his  helpmate,  his  companion,  his  friend^  his  equal  ?  If  her  con- 
stitution is  more  delicate,  her  mind  is  more  elastic ;  if  her  weakness  is 
physically  more  apparent,  her  moral  energy  is  more  conspicuous ;  if 
home  be  her  cabinet,  yet  the  wide  world  is  her  doioinion ;  if  her  situation 
is  more  retired,  yet  she  educates  and  sends  forth,  to  do  the  deeds  of  the 
world's  bidding,  her  sons  trained  by  her  side.  Prom  what  privilege  ^ia 
she  then  debarred?  firom  what  office  excluded?  of  what  right  deprived  ? 
The  fourth  speaker  endeavoured  chiefly  to  dwell  on  the  fitness  of 
things,  and  said  that  woman  was  evidently  subordinate  in  her  very  oon- 
stitutiqn — ^was  destined  to  be  governed — ^that  to  give  her  a  more  public 
position  would  be  to  sin  against  nature,  and  would  be  as  incongruous  as 
to  give  authority  to  the  moon  to  rule  by  day,  or  rather  to  place  the  sun 
and  moon  in  the  same  centre,  and  as  co-equal  in  light  and  influence.' 
*  The  moon^'  said  he,  *  is  the  emblem  of  woman ;  she  shines  by  borrowed 
rays,  and  must  derive  her  light  and  glory  from  man,  the  created  orb  of 
day.'  To  this  flourish  of  tropes  and  figures  the  fifth  speaker,  evidently  a 
wit,  replied,  'If  I  have  any  light  at  all,  I  got  the  first  rays  from  an  in- 
tellectual mother :  where  she  got  them  I  forgot  to  a8kl)efore  I  left  home. 
The  secondary  enlightening  influence  I  had  from  three  unselflsh  intelli- 
gent sisters.  It  is  true  my  father  toiled  and  got  me  books  and  educa- 
tion, and  gave  me  a  business,  but  the  kindling  up  of  my  mind,  the  gentle 
cultmre  of  my  intellectual  powers,  I  owe  to  my  mother.  At  college*  too, 
1  never  knew  a  bright  smart  man  but  owed  Ids  superiority  to  his  mother: 
I  never  read  of  a  father,  however  great,  who  could  make  an  intellectual 
son  without  the  aid  of  a  mother ;  and  I  say  that  the  old  adage,  however 
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true,  ttat  thechild  is  the  fitther  of  the  man,  is  not  half  so  hue,  speaking 
monflj  and  mentaU j»  as  that  the  mother  is  the  father  of  the  child.  Now,' 
said  he«  *I  guess  that  herewe  haye  the  best  evidence  of  woman's  fitness  for 
any  office  or  priTilege  that  man  should  occupy ;  surpassing  strange  that 
woman's  eleration  should  be  kept  down  by  the  iron  hoof  of  prejudice  and 
oppresaion.'  The  sixth  speaker  said,  that  the  last  speaker's  praises  were 
indispntable,  but  the  inferences  false ;  it  is  just  because  woman  is  to  be 
ike  educator  of  children,  that  she  should  be  confined  to  that  sphere — ^there 
the  ought  to  reign  and  rule — ^there  is  ample  scope  for  all  her  talents  and 
i^plianoes.  Bring  her  forth  to  public  gaze,  and  home  is  neglected, 
domestic  enjoyment  destroyed,  and  the  rising  age  exposed  to  ignorance, 
ineHgion,  sod  ruin ;  not  only  would  thiese  be  the  ineritable  results, '  but,' 
said  be,  *  woman  herself  would  become  a  wreck  in  this  unnatural  reyolu- 
tion.'  The  seventh  speaker  said:  'We  may  discuss  the  subject  in  this 
way  until  doomsday,  and  leave  the  whole  question  unsettled.  I  calculate,' 
he  aaid, '  we  had  better  try  and  understand  one  another ;  I  go,'  continued 
he,  'for  woman's  rights  the  whole  hog,  taQ  and  bristles  as  well;  for  the 
senate!,  for  the  bar,  for  the  hall,  for  the  pulpit,  and  for  the  battle-field  too ; 
kt  her  have  a  fiiir  chance  to  develope  her  powers,  to  exhibit  her  genius,  to 
tiy  her  skill,  and  to  exert  her  influence.'  He  then  quoted  proofs,  histori- 
cal and  divine,  of  women  rulers  the  most 'equitable,  of  women  prophets  the 
moat  exalted,  of  women  generals  the  most  courageous.  He  described  an 
African  army  of  women  as  the  moat  warlike  and  terrible,  and  added,  'if  she 
ifl  adapted  for  that,  I  guess  it  would  take  an  an^^ument  as  wide  as  the 
Atlantic  and  back  to  say  she  is  not  fit  for  any  station  or  office  in  creation.'" 


I.  ''Thx  GsnuAX  Atlas,"  a  Series  of  Twenty-nine  Maps,  drawn  and 
engraved  by  William  Hughea,  F.B.G-.S.  With  an  Index.  National 
Society.    1855. 

U.  ^  Thb  Soholab's  Atus,"  containing  Fourteen  Maps,  drawn  by  W* 

Hughes,  F.B.Q.S.     National  Society. 

The  first  of  these  is  just  published.  It  will  supply  a  desideratum  that 
teachers  have  often  felt.  It  is  neither  cumbrous  nor  too  small  for 
practical  purposes.  The  price  is  such  as  will  place  a  really  good  atlas 
within  the  reach  of  many  who  could  not  afibrd  to  purchase  expensive 
ones.  The  second  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  school^  literature — an  atlas 
for  twopence !  Surely  we  need  say  no  more  to  induce  teachers  to  encou- 
nge  the  more  frequent  use  of  atlases  by  pupils,  even  in  national  schools. 


%*  We  much  regret  that  want  of  apace  prevents  us  from  noticing 
other  works  this  montlu 
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HoHTTOir  Srues. — No.  1. 

CBnu't  BaM't-Rnd  CotlM.  No.  MX— Baah<n'i  Croeta-Book,  Jht.U.ff'^ 

tad  an  necMfag  BoBitm  Lkcc] 

La€X  being  »  my  fiuhiosaUe  jast  noir,  eapecUDy  tbst  tenned  'Bioito'^ 

1  tnut  that  tbe  pmttena  now  gmn  will  be  gnienJljr  MC^taU^  •*  tW 
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■n  eqaQy  iniUUe  for  eolkra,  reils,  ideoTee,  and  erery  otiier  article  in 
which  lace  is  nmiaU^  employed. 

The  mode  of  engraTiog  adopted,  wbicli  ehowBat  a  glance  tlie  nnmbec 
of  rtitctiefl  emj^yed  in  each  {mit,  will  be  Jbund  to  rendn  theee  designs 
Teiy  eiay  of  imitativn. 

Tbe  ianat  enqtlbyed  an  donbtleBs  well  known  to  enrry  one  of  my 
ictdan,  haring.  been  employed  £»  some  jrean  past  in  eveiy  crochet 
design   ia   the  .'* Family  Fiieml,"    "Home  Circle,"   "Lady's    Com- 
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This  pattern  is  particularly  siiitable  for  a  Teil  or  fidl.  It  forms  ihb 
lower  border,  and  the  upper  part  may  be  ornamented  with  any  sprigs 
your  taste  may  suggest. 

Begin  at  a,  45  Ch.,  miss  4,  Dc.  on  5thy  -f  8  Ch.  miss  8,  Do.  on  4th 
+  9  times ;  3  Ch.,  slip  1,  work  up  ike  other  tide  of  ike  45  Ol.,  |{  8  Oh., 
Dc.  on  centre  of  the  8  missed  in  the  last  row,  ||  8  times ;  8  Ch.,  Sc.  on 
4th,  slip  4,  7  Ch. ;  nfiwfifrm  ike  lowest  row  of  open  hem,  Dc.  on  the  Last 
of  the  4  slip,  ®  3  Ch.,  miss  8,  Dc.  on  4th,  «  8  times ;  8  Ch.,  miss  8,  Se. 
on  4th,  slip  4.  This  eomphiee  ike  open-work :  work  round  in  Do.,  wori[« 
ing  two  into  every  one  rouoid  the  point.  The  edge  is  worked  as  follows : 
+  1  Sc.,  1  Dc,  1  Te.,  2  long  To.,  1  Tc,  1  Dc.,  1  Sc,  1  slip,  +  repeat 
all  round  the  leaf,  working  two  stitches  into  one  at  the  point. 

Stbm.— 20  Ch. 

Stab  Flowsb.— 22  Ch.,  slip  m  Idth  for  loop,  Sc.  all  round,  ||  8  Ch., 

7  slip,  So.  all  rounds  one  slip  on  loop,  ||  5  times ;  12  Se.  on  Ch. 
12.  Ch.  for  Stem. 

Lbaf,  No.  1. — ^22  Ch.^  miss  8,  Dc.  on  4th,  e  2  Ch.,  mns  2,  Dc  on 
8rd,  ®  twice,  2  Ch.  1  Sc.  I  sMp.  Sc.  all  round,  slip  on  stem :  for  the 
loopSf  4"  ^I  (^b.,  HHSfr  2,  Dc  through  drd,  +  4  times,  11  Ch.,  slip  on 
stem,  work  round  in  Sc,  missing  every  12th.    S-  Sc.  on  Stem.^ 

Sepeat  Lea^  12  Ch.,  for  main  stem. 

Leaf,  No.  2.-26  Ch.,  1  Dc  on  23rd,  +  3  Ch.,  Tc;  on  4th,  -f  repeat, 

8  Ch.,  Dc  in  4th,  3  Ch.,  Sc  in  4th,  slip  1.  Work  up  the  other  side 
(leaving  &  Ch.  for  stem),  2  Ch.,  Dc.  on  3rd.,  ||  3  Ch.,  Tc  on  4th,  ||  3 
times,  taking  care  that  the  middle  one  of  the  three  missed  in  the  hst 
row  is  new  taken  up ;  3  Ch.  slip  at  the  point,  and  sltp-stitch  dlnwn  the 
centre,  ®  1  Sc,  2  Dc  2  Tc,  1  long  Tc,  1  Tc,  1  Dc,  1  slip  e  repeat; 
and  again  for  the  point  working  2  in  1,  repeat  also  twice  for  the  other 
side  of  th»  leaf,  but  revernng  the  directions  (1  slip,  1  Dc,  Ac)^  5 
8c  on  stem.     Or  the  leaf,  No.  1,  may  be  repeated. 

Bepeat  Ist  Lea^  with  12  Ch.,  instead  of  8,  for  stem.  Then  opposite 
2irB  LxAT,  -^  18  Ch.,  slip  11  for  small  leaf,  and  work  round  in  Sc,  leav- 
ing 6  Ch.  for  stem.  +  ^peat  this  last  leaf,  forming 'part  of  the  flower. 
1  Ch.,  11  slip,  5  Sc,  5  Ch.,  fw  the  short  bar  to  connect  the  two  leaves, 
join  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  last  leaf  ^  work  back  in  Sc,  4  Sc 
on  leaf,  9  Ch.  (for  long  bar),  jpin  .to  point  of  last  leaf,  work  back  in  Sc, 
and  down  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  6  Sc  on  Chw  Small  leaf  opposite 
1st  6  Sic  on  Ch.,  and  6  on  the  main  stem. 

SmJlll  opbk  Lbat. — 16^  Ch.  join  into  a  loop ;  work  round  in  Dc, 
except  the  first  and  last  stitAes,  which  must  be  Sc. ;  finish  with  slip- 
stitch. 

12.  Sc.  on  Ch. ;  repeat  Stab  Flowbb  ;  12  Sc.  on  Ch. ;  repeat  Shall 
OPBB  Lbajf,  14  So.  on  Ch. ;  fiuten  off. 
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No.  2. — SpBia. 

[Emi'B  Bow'i-Head  Cotton.— No.  50.] 

22  CL  (to.  0  for  main  §tem,  8  for  flower  stem,  8  for  flow^) ;  work 
iMck  on  the  last  8, 1  Sc,  1  Dc,  3  Tc.,i  Dc,  1  alip;  8  Ch. ;  torn  on  the 
wrong  aide,  and  do  9  Ch. ;  join  to  the  point  of  the  leaf^  and  work  back 
in  8c.,  then  on  the  8,  aa  before;  and  8  So.  on  stem;  8  Ch.  for  stem. 

Bosa  Lbat.— 16  Ch.,  1  dip,  +  2  Ch.,  Dc.  on  «rd,  +  twice,  13  Ch., 
slip  1,  e  2  Ch.,  Dc.  on  8rd  e  twice,  4r  8  Ch.,  slip  1,  2  Ch.,  Dc.  in  8rd, 
2  Oh.,  Dc.  in  8rd,  -H-  repeat,  Dc.  in  6th  of  18  Ch.,  2  Ch.,  D45.  in  8rd,  2 
Ch,  Dc.  in  Srd,  8  Ch.,  dip  1, 2  Ch.,  Dc.  in  Srd.  2  Ch.,  Dc.  in  8rd.,  Dc. 
in  the  9th  of  the  16th  ;  2  Ch.  8c.  on  6th  of  the  16.  Slip-stitch  on 
the  5^  leaving  4  for  the  stem ;  five  open  veinings  are  thus  formed, 
which  are  worked  round  as  follows : — 

Ist  Work  up  the  side,  to  the  point  in  Dc,  working  two  stitches  in 
one  erezy  other  time.  Down  the  other  side  work  plainly  in  Dc,  and 
join  to  the  centre  open  hemi,  by  taking  a  slip-stitch  through  the  centre 
of  the  five  chain  that  are  between  the  two  fibres. 

2nd.  Work  as  the  first ;  but,  before  twisting  the  thread  round  the 
needle  for  the  first  five  stitches,  pass  the  hook  through  the  jedge  of  each 
of  the  last  fiye,  thus  connecting  them  together. 

3Td.  All  round  in  Dc,  working  two  stitches  in  -one  round  the  point. 

4th.  In  Dc,  Vorking  only  one  stiteh  in  each  on  the  first  side,  and 
two  in  every  alternate  of  the  second. 

5th.  As  4th,  joinipg  the  first  five  stitches  as  I  have  already  directed 
for  the  2nd.    4  8c  on  the  stem  completes  thia  beautiful  leaf. 

Stim  .— 10  Ch. 

IiAsen  Fiiowin. — 15  Ch.,  work  back,  1  slip,  1  Sc,  2  Dc  in  one  ohain« 
8Tc.,lDc.,  lSc.,1  slip;l  Ch.  Turn  the  work  on  the  wronffntU.  6Ch. 
forbar,  joii^  to  the  eighth  of  opposite  side;  twm  on  ike  right  Me;  slip 
(m  5  Ch.,  8  Ch. ;  turn  on  the  wrong  tide.  9  Ch.,  slip-stitch  on  the  8rd 
of  the  6, 9  Ch.,  join  to  point  of  the  opposite  side,  turn  back.  Sc.  on  the 
18  Ch.,  tnMMng  the  slip-stitch  in  the  centre.  Work  down  the  15  chain, 
aa  the  first  15  were  done ;  but  to  give  the  graceful  form  to  the  flower 
the  7th  and  9th  stitches  must  be  eoniraeted ;  thus — 

(Woik  a  Tc  stitch  until  yon  have  only  two  loops  on  the  needle,  and, 
^hmt  finiMng  ii,  work  the  next  stitch,  drawing  the  cotton  through 
THEEi  loopa  at  once  at  last;  thus,  whilst  you  have  worked  two  stitches 
on  the  chain,  yon  have  worked  but  one  edge.  Work  the  remainder  aa 
luual,  and  fimsh  with  a  slip-stitch.) 

10  8c.  on  Ch.    Bepeat  Boss  IaBAJ,  8  Sc  on  Ch. 

Shall  Boss  Lkajp.^16  Ch.,  slip  1,  +  2  Ch.,  Dc  on  8rd,  +  twice, 
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e  8  Ck,  Blip  1,  2  Ck,  Dc.  on  8rd,  2  Ch.,  Dc.  on  3rd,  ®  repeat,  Dc. 
in  9th  of  the  16.  2  Ch.,  miss  2.  S6.  in  6th,  slip  in  6th,  leaving  4  for 
the  stem.  Work  round  these  veinings  like  ^heflrtt,  thirdy  and  fourth 
^  the  large  teal^  and  finish  the  sprig  with  6  Sc  on  the  st^lk* 

No.  8.— Spbio. 
[Same  msterUIs.] 

80  Ch.,  24  Sc.  on  Ch.,  leaving  6  Ch.  for  the  «teni.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  chain  work  4  Sc.,  10 1)c.,  7  Tc,  1  Da,  1  Sc.,  I  sUp.  Tun; 
the  work  on  the  wrong  side,  +  9  Ch.,  miss  4,  Sc.  through  6th,  +  3 
times,  7  Ch.,  miss  8,  Sc.  through  4th ;  6  Ch.,  slip-stitch  through  the  1st 
of  the  leaf.  Turn  the  work  on  the  right  side,  and  work  the  five  loops  in 
Sc., '  working  only  the  chain-stitches. ;  then  slip-stitch  along  the  other 
edge  of  the  leaf,  which  completes  it. 

24  Ch.  for  stem. 

FxowEB. — 28  Ch.  4  form  into  a  loop  and  work  round  in  Sc. ;  9  Ch., 
fiuien  with  a  slip-stitch  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  (a),  slip  round  to 
(6),  4  Ch.,  slip  in  5th  of  9,  4  Ch.,  join  to  the  quarter  of  the  round  at 
(<?),  turn  on  the  wrong  side,  and  slip  to  stem,  -|-  7  Ch.,  miss  3,  Dc. 
through  4th,  +  6  times ;  7  Ch.,  miss  3,  slip  through  the  stem,  and  work 
round  in  Sc,  missing  eveiy  Dc.  stitch. 

8  Sc.  on  stem. 

Close  Lkat. — 12  Ch.,  11  slip,  on  each  side  of  which  work  1  Sc.,  2 
Dc,  6  Tc,  2  Dc,  1  Sc,  with  1  slip  at  the  point. 

4-  8-Sc.  on  stem,  Lbap,  +  ropeat,  and  work  6  Sc.  on  the  6  chain  to 
complete  it. 

In  roversing  this  pattern,  make  6  Ch.  for  stem,  then  tliroe  leaves 
with  8  Ch.  after  each,  the  flower,  and  24  Scon  the  throe-times-eight 
(chaih-Btitches.  A  little  thought  will  be  requirod  for  the  larg6  leaf^ 
which  may  be  worked  thus : — Laboe  Leaf  betebsed,  25  Ch.,  24  shp 
on  ditto ;  on  the  upper  edge  work  Sc  ;  on  the  lower  1  slip,  1  Sc,  1  Dc.| 
7  Tc,  10  Dc,  8  Sc,  1  dip.  Turn  the  work  on  the  wrong  side,  6  Ch.» 
miss  8,  Sc.  through  4th,  7  Ch.,  miss  8,  Sc  through  4th,  +  9  Ch.,  mi«a 
4,  Sc.  through  6th,  +  8  times,  taking  the  last  stitch  through  the  point 
of  the  leaf;  turn  on  the  right  side,  and  work  in  Sc. 

No.  4.— SpBia. 
[ETSos't  Boar't-Head  Gk>tton.— Na  45.] 

This  sprig  is  done  in  three  pieces.  The  two  heavy  parts,  which  form 
nearly  the  entiro  edge  (marked  respectively  twenty  and  fourteeh)y  a^ 
done  first,  and  in  working  the  flower  they  are  to  be  fastened  on  in  their 
proper  places.    I  must  therefore  begin  with  directions  for  making  these. 

m  Fib6e.^20  Ch.,  mis9  1, 1  Dc  and  4  Tc  in  the  2nd,  8  To.  in  8rd| 
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2  Tc  in  4th,  5th,  Otb,  7Ui»  8th,  Tc.  the  remainder,  and  draw  the  tUreod 
tluough  the  last  loop  to  fasten  off. 

2tad  FaE0X.--84  Ch.,  miM  20,  Tc.  2,  then  4  2  Te.  in  1  Ch.,  +  8 
timea,  8  Tc.  in  1, 1  Tc,  1  Dc.  in  10  slip ;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
cbain,  6  Ch^  1  Sc.,  4  Dc.  on  chain,  2  Dc,  1  Sc,  2  slip  on  the  Ist  chain. 
8  cliain.  1  Sc,  6  Dc  on  chain,  2  Dc,  1  Sc  on  Ist  Gh.,  slip-stitch  to 
theend,  fiuten  off. 

Lajl&b  FliOWiB  (he^inninff  tnth  the  calyx). — 12  Ch.,  miss  5,  Dc  on 
6ih,  2  Ch.,  Dc.  on  3rd,  2  Gh.,  slip  on  drd.  Up  one  side  of  the  calyx,  1. 
slip,  2  Sc,  4  Dc»l  Sc,lslq).  80  Gh.,  join  to  the  calyx,  missing  1,  and 
indEe  the  cross  bars,  thus  :-r-Bar  3  Gh.,  join  with  slip-tfbitch  in  8rd  of  80 
(%.  4  slip  on  80,  bar  7  Gh.,  join  to  hist  but  4  of  30,  4  slip  up  80,  bar 
7  Ch.,  join  at  the  4th  from  the  last  bar.  You  bave  thus  three  bars  in 
one  direction,  which  must  be  crossed  by  three  bars  in  the  contrary 
direction,  catching  up  the  first  three  where  they  happen  to  cross.  "Woidsi 
roond  the  80  thus: — 1  slip,  2  Sc,  Dc.  all  the  rest  but  three.  2  Sc«,  1 
ahp.  Turn  on  the  wrong  side.  16  Gh.,  miss  8,  slip  on  4th,  -)-*  4  sHp 
on  last  of  chain,  16  Gh.,  miss  4,  slip  on  5th,  +  5  times,  4  slip  on  the 
last  ehiun,  12  Gh.,  miss  8,  slip  on  calyx.  Turn  on  the  right  side,  and 
woik  two  loops  in  Sc 

8rd  Loop.-— 4  Sc,  2  Dc,  8  Gh.  Small  close  Lbait,  as  in  Sprig  Ist, 
but  with  8  chain  instead  of  12.  8  chain  for  stem.  14  Gh.,  fonn  into 
a  loop,  and  work  roimd  to  the  centre,  1  sHp,  1  Sc,  8  Dc,  1  Sc,  1  slip* 
Small  olobe  Lbait,  then  the  remainder  of  the  loop,  as  before.  8  slip 
<m  chain.  Small  close  Leap  opposite  the  1st ;  8  slip  on  chain,  then 
finish  the  loop  of  the  flower  with  8  Dc,  8  Sc 

4th  Loop. — 8  Sc,  1  Dc,  then  with  the  next  8  Dc,  join  the  short 
pieees  of  work  first  done,  2  Dc,  8  Sc 

5tL — 3  Sc,  3  Dc,  join  the  second  separate  piece,  taking  care  to 
place  it  in  the  proper  position,  with  8  Dc  stitches,  8  Sc# 

6th  and  7th  Loops. — Sc,  then  the  side  of  the  calyx.  1  slip,  1  Sc, 
4  Dc,  2  SCf  1  slip,  which  completes  the  flower. 

16  Ch.,  work  back.  1  Sc,  +  2  Dc  in  one  chain,  -f*  4  times,  1  Dc^  9 
chain.  1  Sc.  in  chain,  6  Dc.  {contracting  etery  alternate^  a»  in  Sprig  2), 
1  Dc,  1  Tc,  in  the  next  chain  of  the  16, 1  Dc  in  next,  1  Sc  in  next^  1 
Blip;  slip  back  on  the  last  three  stitches;  6  Gh.,  work  back,  1  slip,  1 
Be,  8  Dc.  (contracted),  the  last  will  come  pn  the  16  chain,  2  Sc,  1  slip, 
lesring  2  chain  for  the  stem.    8  chain. 

Bhambook. — ^21  Gh.,  join  in  7th  for  a  loop,  and  slip  back  4  on  the 
last  4 ;  11  chain,  join  to  the  stitch  which  made  the  loop,  slip  back  4  as 
before;  11  Gh. ;  join  at  the  loop,  and  work  round  the  trefoil  in  Sc,  6 
So.  on  stem. 

*  Id  the  eogiaving  there  are  20  chain  marked,  i,  i,  4  alipon  chain  and  16  separate. 
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14  Gh.  for  stem ;  Shall  olobi  Leaf  (as  ulNo.  1),  6  Ch.,  for  stem. 
DoiJBLB  Leaf.— 14  Ch.,  miss  1, 1  Sc.,  8  Dc,  slip  back  on  the  last  3» 
and  make  6  more  chain ;  altogether  the  20  marked^— work  1  Sc*,  4  Dc, 
8  Tc,  2  Dc,  2  Sc,  2  slip. 
6  Oh.  for  stem.    Shall  Close  Leaf  of  8  Gh. 
Floweb.— 21  Ch.y  miss  7,  Long  Tc.  in  8th,  +  2  Gh.,  Long  Tc.  in 
8rd,  +  twice ;  2  Gh.,  Do.  in  drd,  2  Gh.,  slip  in  3rd ;  work  round  in  Sc., 
with  a  Blip-stich^#^  and  laH;  17  Gh.,  8c.  in  top  Long  Tc.  bar;  12  Oh., 
join  with  Sc.  to  the  other  end  of  the  same  Tc.  bar;  17  Gh.,  join  at  the 
stem ;  work  two  loops,  and  8  stitches  of  the  8rd  in  Sc,  8  Gh.,  8  Shall 
Close  Leatbs  of  10  chain  each,  8  So.  on  chain,  and  complete  the 
loop. 

Shall  Close  Leaf.— 10  Sc.  on  the  main  stem,  and  a  small  dose  leaf 
of  12  chain ;  10  Sc.  on  the  ohain,  and  rq)eat  the  Shahbock  ;  Sc.  on 
the  stem,  to  the  flower. 

Complicated  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  really  very  eai^  to  work,  espe- 
cially if  you  keep  a  drawing  of  it  before  yon  whilst  doing  so.  You  may 
easily  do  this  by  drawing  it  on  tracing  paper,  and  putting  the  figoresin 
their  proper  places,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  it 
assists  you.  This  sprig  forms  a  beautiful  edging  for  either  a  Bertha  of 
aVeU. 

To  make  up  Honiton  Lace,  use  the  best  Brussels  net ;  cut  out  the 
article  to  be  made,  and  tack  it  on  coloured  papers,  then  arrange  the 
sprigs  according  to  &ncy ;  and  finish  the  border  with  a  pearl  edging. 
.   Li  fitting  up  a  work-box  for  general  use,  the  following  articles  are 
indispensable : — 

A  set  of  crochet  hooks-^namely,  Nos.  12, 15, 18,  21,  and  24,  Boulton'a 
tapered  indented  hooks, 
four  netting  needles. 
Four  sizes  of  knitting  needles. 

A  dozen  assorted  reels  of  Evans's  Boar's  Head  Cotton ;  6  reels  of 
Mecklenburgh  Thread ;  a  dozen  of  Evans's  Boyal  Embroidery  Cotton ; 
a  dozen  of  various  coloured  silks ;  two  stilettoes,  a  fine  and  a  coarse ; 
three.pairs  of  scissors ;  bodkins,  tapes,  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  ai 
thimble.  Those  ladies  who  work  much  with  coloured  silks,  riiould  hav^ 
an  ivory  thimble,  as  well  as  a  silver  one. 

By  an  error  of  the  printer,  I  was  made  to  say,  "  It  is  always  better  to 
buy  the  designs  worked  on  the  material."  It  should  have  been  marked 
on  the  material. 

A  glance  at  our  circular  in  ^  The  Gk>TEBirE8B  Adtebtiseb"  will  show 
the  facilities  we  are  giving  to  ladies  to  per£ect  themselves  in  decorative 
work. 
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NOTES 
or 

LECTURES    ON    METHOD 

IN 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING, 

DELIVERED  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,.  UARLEY-STREET,  LONDON. 

LECTURE  I. 

In  commencing  a  series  of  lectures  on  "  Method  in  Learmng  and 
Teaching y'  I  cannot  do  better  than  begin  by  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain to  you  the  meaning  of  the  word  Method  itself. 

It  is  used,  as  most  other  strong  and  important  words  are,  in 
more  than  one  signification.  For  example,  we  commonly  use  it  in 
such  phrases  as  these  :  (1), "  A.  possesses  the  art  of  teaching  little  chil- 
dren, and  of  pleasing  her  scholars,  but  by  what  method  she  accom^ 
plishes  this  we  know  not;"  or,  '^  This  is  a  bad,  or  a  good  method;" 
or,  (2),  ''  B.  has  no  method  in  her  work,  therefore  it  is  a  failure ;"  or 
again,  (3),  "  C  may  be  mad,  but  there  is  method  in  his  madness" 

It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  these  successive  meanings  are  not 
all  identical.  In  the  case  of  A.,  '^  by  what  method"  simply  signifies 
^'  by  what  means,''  or  '^  the  way  by  which,''  in  accordance,  as  we 
shall  see,  with  the  strict  etymology  of  the  word.  Thus  we  say, 
''  This  is  a  good  or  a  bad  method."  But  in  the  case  of  B.,  who 
shows  no  method,  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  slightly  altered ;  and 
method  does  not  mean  ^'  a  way  by  which,"  but  the  way,  &c. ;  the 
best  and  truest  way.  Every  one  who  speaks,  writes,  listens, 
teaches,  or  learns,  must  possess  some  method  in  their  work,  good, 
bad,  or  indifierent,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  those  who  can  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  method  are  few  in  number. 

In  the  third  case,  of  C,  who  ^'  shows  method  in  his  madness,"  the 
word  has  clearly  assumed  a  new  meaning,  widely  difierent  from  its 
former  one.  We  mean  by  this  phrase,  '^  that  though  mad  he  shows 
traces  of  sanity,  clear  exercise  of  judgment — in  the  very  midst  of  his 
insanity."  Here  then  the  word  method  is  almost  equivalent  to 
sanity,  or  at  least  denotes  snch  clear  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  as 
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disproves  actual  lunacy ;  proyiiig  that  his  reason,  or  his  judgment,  or 
whatever  the  mental  power  awakened  may  be,  is  plainly  under  con- 
trol, working  in  a  given  definite  way,  under  such  laws  and  rules  as 
the  moment  may  require;  or,  possibly,  working  in  "  the  way,'*  and 
thus  rightly  entitled  to  be  called  method. 

You  may  think  it  strange,  perhaps,  that  I  have  so  long  delayed 
you  over  this  one  word  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  work.  But 
remember^  that  the  first  step  in  a  journey  is  an  important  one ;  it 
may  determine  great  things  for  us  before  we  get  far  on  the  road. 
The  first  step  over  any  threshold  helps  to  decide  in  which  direction 
our  course  shall  be — north,  souths  east,  west,  or  any  other  of  the 
many  intervening  and  less  direct  points  of  the  compass.  Before, 
therefore,  you  can  understand  or  I  can  enter  on  my  subject,  that 
subject  itself  must  be  clearly  before  us.  We  must  be  agreed  about 
it ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  ascertain  its  length,  breadth,  depth,  and 
height.  And,  before  any  important  word  can  be  really  explained 
and  understood,  it  must  be  traced  to  the  root  or  roots  from  which 
it  springs ;  not  simply  regarding  the  name  it  bears,  but  the  habitat 
or  place  of  use  and  residence :  its  relations,  cognate  and  kindred 
words — some  of  greater,  some  of  less  strength ;  whether  it  is  a  tech- 
nical term,  (belonging,  that  is,  to  any  one  reterjk  or  art,  or  class,  or 
subject),  whether  used  in  its  primary  or  secondary  sense,  fr  even,  as 
in  the  case  of  C.  above,  in  a  sense  still  more  remote  rom  its  root. 

For  the  word  Method,  we  must — as  many  of  you  tell  me—tum  to 
the  Oreek  language;  and  there  we  shall  find  it  in  a  form  which  I 
can  best  explain  on  the  Black  Board  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  thus : — 


Mcra  -   -  (pronounced  in  English  Met^ah) 

sigoifyios  by  or  wherein, 
and 

"Odot  -  -  -  (pronounced  Had-os), 

signify  -  A,  or  The  Way,  or  path. 

So  that  the  two  roots  signify  to  us  The  way 
by  (which). 


KOTB. 

The  word  would  thus  naturally  be  Metaod, 
or  Metods  but  the  Greeks,  whose  language  is 
the  most  musical  in  the  world,  change  the  / 
into  its  softer  form  of  th,  and  we  (barbarians 
as  we  are  in  the  manufacture  of  words)  accept 
the  change — for  a  wonder ! 
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I  have  chosen  to  illustrate  this  word  thus  visibly,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  own  importance,  but  because  the  use  of  the  Black 
Board  for  this  and  many  other  like  purposes  is  one  on  which  I  shall 
have  hereafter  strongly  to  insist. 

We  have  now,  then,  arrived  at  our  subject :  ^'  The  way  by,  or,  in 
which  we  are  to  Learn,  and  Teach. 

It  would  appear  therefore,  at  first  sight,  as  if  I  were  about  to 
proclaim  to  you  a  royal  road ;  that  is,  a  road  by  virtue  of  following 
which  you  will  most  infallibly  meet  with  success : — whatever  your 
aim  be,  whatever  your  love  for  your  work,  your  zeal  in  it,  your 
capability,  your  industry,  your  patience ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whatever  your  lack  of  love,  faith,  patience,  skill,  genius,  industry 
—or  right  principle. 

If  such  a  thought  has  for  an  instant  occurred  to  you  banish  it 
at  once.  Boyal  roads  do  not  exist — they  never  have  existed — in  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  science,  or  art,  since  man  first  began  to 
think. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning^  by  virtue  of  any  system 
whatever ;  even  in  what  is  called  the  simple  art  of  teaching  to  read. 
From  the  days  of  the  first  horn-book  to  this  very  hour  of  '^  Read^ 
ing  made  eagy"  and  ''  Spelling  made  play"  when  knowledge  is 
offered  to  mankind  without  the  trouble  of  learning,  and  sixpenny 
Catechisms  teach  all  things,  from  Flatonism  to  Pyrotechny — ^there 
never  has  been  a  royal  road.  There  never  will  be  one.  The  read- 
ing tnade  easy — whatever  this  may  signify — is  a  rough,  winding, 
difficult  road  at  the  best.  Whoever  travels  by  it  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  many  difficulties,  stoppages,  and  delays. 

And,  if  this  be  clearly  true  in  matters  of  apparently  less  import 
and  difficulty,  how  much  more  so  in  acquiring  and  mastering  the 
art  of  learning  from  spoken  or  written  words,  or  of  imparting 
knowledge  thus  gained  to  others  I 

But  to  return  to  our  old  friend,  the  word  **  Method"  If  we  cannot 
discover  the  exact  infallible  way  by  which  to  reach  success,  and 
securely  travel  therein,  we  may  at  least  set  out  in  the  right 
direction ;  we  may  start  from  the  right  point,  with  the  right  object 
in  view ;  if  our  heart  be  with  our  steps,  we  may  at  least  approximate 
towards  success :  if  we  cannot  at  once  fly,  or  run,  towards  the 
mark,  we  may  perhaps  walk :  if  we  cannot  attain  full,  perfect,  and 

*  Vide  **  Edinburgh  ReTiew,"  for  JtnuAry,  1854,  where  I  had  occasion  to  treat  this 
point  more  fnlly. 
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complete  succeaa,  we  may  at  least  learn  to  leach  and  to  use  ariglitj 
and  be  content  with  a  fair  amount  of  it.  Let  us  look^  therefore, 
for  a  few  principles  on  which  to  set  to  work. 

"The end  of  all  method/'  says  Johnson,*  ''is  perspicuity,  and 
that  series  is  sufficiently  regular  that  avoids  obscurity ;  where  there 
is  no  obscurity  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  Method/'  This  is 
but  a  chance  remark. of  the  Doctor's,  and  though  not  unworthy  of 
attention  is  far  from  a  full  or  complete  definition.  It  implies — if 
it  does  not  admit — that  mere  absence  of  obscurity  is  Method ;  just 
as  absence  of  night  might  be  termed  day.  But  we  must  not  for- 
get that  there  is  such  a  state  as  twilight — between  the  two  ex- 
tremes— ^not  identical  with  either,  yet  partaking  of  the  nature  9f 
both.  It  is  possible  to  continue  in  this  medium  state,  content  to 
make  exertion  sufficient  to  avoid  utter  obscurity,  yet  unwilling  or 
unable  to  struggle  manfully  for  the  true  light  of  Method. 

1.  If  method  be  rightly  pursued  and  attained,  it  must  influence 
even  our  manner  of  thinking,  and  of  carrying  on  most  of  the 
operations  of  the  mind.  It  must  help  us,  when  a  crowd  of  images 
is^  presented  to  the  mind,  to  select  readily  the  one  of  which  we 
are  in  search,  to  trace  it  on  through  its  successive  phases ;  to  keep 
in  view  not  only  the  point  from  which  we  start,  but  the  object  to  be 
attained ;  to  cast  aside  such  wandering  points  of  fancy  as  are  of  no 
real  use  to  us  in  the  search,  and  to  seize  on  all  likely  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. This  will  not,  and  cannot,  at  once  -enlarge  our  mental  powers, 
give  us  wider  power  of  observation,  or  what  people  call  more  brains. 
But  it  will  surely  strengthen  and  render  keener  the  powers  we 
already  possess :  it  will  by  degrees  impart  order  and  arrangement, 
and  consequently  life  and  vivacity,  to  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
brain ;  and  thus  contribute  to  the  success  of  those  plans  when 
carried  into  effect. 

2.  Aawe  train  ourselves  to  Thinky  and  to  guide  and  manage  our  own 
thoughts,  80  shall  we  Learn  to  master  and  acquire  the  thoughts 
of  others.  A  man  of  cloudy,  confused,  unmethodical  habit  of 
mind|  is  generally  unaware  of  his  own  deficiencies.  How  then  can 
he  seek  aright  to  supply  wants  of  which  he  is  unconscious  ?  If  the 
thoughts^  ideas,  facts,  information,  or  knowledge,  which  he  calls  his 
own  are  in  a  state  of' muddle,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  additional 
knowledge,  ideas,  or  facts^  &c.,  may  indeed  enlarge  his  stock,  but 

•  *•  Life  of  Pope." 
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will  scftioely  increase  its  value.  Nay  more^  the  very  method  and 
arrangement  of  the  author  he  studies^  or  of  the  teacher  to  whom 
he  listens,  may  at  first  perplex,  if  not  afterwards  trouble  him.  He 
may  have  no  apparent  place  for  storing  up  any  goods  but  of  the 
same  crude — ^that  is,  half-raw,  ill-digested — nature  as  he  already 
possesses,  and  therefore  not  see  the  value  or  the  beauty  of  the 
comjdete  and  well-finished  store  offered  to  him  in  the  words  of 
another;  and  thus  lose  what  he  most  needs. 

3.  As  we  Think,  Bead,  and  Learn,  so  shall  we,  more  or  less.  Speak 
and  Teach.  We  can  only  impart  to  others  what  we  ourselves 
possess.  This  you  will  readily  allow,  although  we  may,  by  the  very 
act  of  instructing  another  mind,  or  imparting  to  it  new  facts,  in- 
crease the  powers  of  our  own ;  and  add  to  the  reality  of  what  we 
already  possess. 

The  force  of  a  principle,  the  beauty  of  an  expression,  or  the 
value  of  a  new  thought — ^which  was  not  so  apparent  when  you  first 
met  it,  or  even  after  some  acquaintance — will  often  strike  you  with 
new  force  when  you  unfold  it  to  a  scholar ;  and  you  will  gain  by 
giving.  Still,  remember,  all  that  you  impart  to  others  must  of 
necessity  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  store  from  which  it  springs. 
Knowledge  too  hastily  acquired,  or  £acts  only  partially  understood, 
most  when  reproduced  show  signs  of  hasty  acquisition  and  imper- 
feet  realization.  What  is  clouded  and  confused  in  your  own  mind 
can  scarcely  be  presented  in  any  other  guise  to  the  mind  of  ano- 
ther. What  is  (mly  partially  understood  by  you  who  teach  is  not 
likely  to  be  fully  grasped  by  those  who  learn  from  you.  If  you  are 
htasy,  and  doubtful,  and  hesitating,  in  thought,  in  manner,  in  word 
and  tone,  just  so,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  will  they  be  in  taking 
in  what  you  may  have  to  impart.  Your  range  of  knowledge  may 
be  wide,  but  without  method  will  produce  little  fruit.  You  may 
possess  &cts  enough  to  fill  a  cylopsedia,  but  when  «own  they  may 
be  no  better  than  so  many  stones  instead  of  seeds.  While,  on'  the 
other  hand,  your  knowledge  may  be  limited,  and  yet  be  a  real  pos- 
session both  for  yourself  and  others ;  your  facts  few,  and  yet  prove 
to  be  principles  of  light  and  life  in  many  a  mind  beside  your  own. 

But  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  mere  rules,  and  laws, 
and  ordinances,  and  regulations,  and  arrangements,  will  surely 
make  you  methodical.  Methodistical,  doubtless,  they  may  and 
will  make  you :  they  will  afiect  the  outer  man — the  outside,  which 
men  see  and  judge,  praise  or  condemn—  but  not  the  heart,  and 
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mind,  and  soul.  The  Daw  must  continue  a  Daw  still,  however  gay 
his  feathers.  The  true  work  must  be  carried  on  within ;  and  if 
begun  there,  and  there  carried  on,  most  surely  will  bear  fruit. 
If  it  were  not  so.  Education — that  is,  the  building  up  of  the  struc- 
ture within  us,  drawing  out  our  real  life  and  stature  of  mind  day  by 
day,  not  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts — ^would  be  one  of  the  easiest, 
instead  of  the  most  di£Scult  of  human  achievements.  There  is, 
however,  good  cheer  in  the  work.  If  it  be  difficult,  yet  is  it  the 
noblest  task  which  man  may  find  on  earth. 

(7*0  be  conimued,) 


THE  FOBMATION  OF  AN  HBEBARIUM. 

B7  Sbirlbt  HtBBBaD. 
{Qmtinued  firom  page  100.) 

Some  plants  will  be  found  to  hare  produced  and  ripened  their  seed 
while  this  drying  process  has  been  going  on  —  thistles,  dandelions, 
hawk  weeds,  and  other  compound  flowers,  invariably  do  this ;  and  the 
beginner  will  frequently  be  surprised  to  And,  that  in  the  place  of  a  rich 
flower  he  has  a  ball  of  downy  seeds— the  change  having  taken  place 
during  the  drying  of  the  plant.  Some  of  the  small  spurges  will  begin 
to  eject  their  seeds  in  all  directions  with  great  force  the  moment  they 
are  released  from  the  pressure  of  the  drying  boards,  although  the  plant 
appears  dry  and  dead.  The  foliage  of  some  pines  and  fir-trees  is  apt 
to  crumble  into  powder  after  the  drying  process ;  this  is  owing  to  the 
resin  which  they  contain,  and  which  gets  hard  and  brittle.  The  best 
method,  in  this  case,  is  to  plunge  the  plant  into  boiling  water  for  a  few 
minutes  before  placing  it  between  the  boards  for  drying.  The  silver 
fir  is  particularly  liable  to  this,  and  some  specimens  become  nothing 
else  than  leafless  sticks  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
a  bad  plan  to  place  plants  in  water  in  order  to  revive  them  before  they 
are  laid  out  for  drying ;  although,  with  judgment,  it  may  sometimes  be 
useful.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  ordinary  flowering  plants  of  the 
fields,  but  there  are  some  which  ofier  rich  rewards  in  their  beauty  and 
economy  if  the  student  can  succeed  in  preparing  them.  The  extensive 
class  of  fungi  are  among  these,  and  they  are  mostly  very  difficult  of 
preparation.  Some  of  the  dry,  fine  kinds — as  the  agarics — maybe  wrapped 
up  carefully  in  clean  blotting  paper,  and  laid  near  the  fire,  or  in  some 
warm  place,  to  dry,  and  with  care  will  turn  out  very  good  specimens ; 
but  those  of  a  moist,  delicate  nature  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  a  be- 
ginner. To  speak  individually,  in  this  case,  we  usually  make  a  few  trips 
during  autumn  to  collect  these  plants.   We  take  with  us  a  small  oolieot- 
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iiig  box,  furniahed  with  blotting  paper,  for  the  dry  and  firm  kinds ;  and 
a  few  tin  boxes,  nearly  filled  with  silver  sand,  for  the  moist  and  jeUj- 
like  specimens :  these  latter  should  be  carefully  handled,  and  when  a 
quantity  of  sand  has  been  removed  from  a  box,  the  fingers  shoiild  be 
laid  in  it  and  the  sand  gently  strewed  upon  it  until  it  is  perfectly 
corered«  Borne  botanists  have  very  large  sand  boxes  in  which  to  dry 
their  fungi ;  but  experience  has  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  better  to 
bare  several  smaller  boxes  made  of  tin,  so  that  only  a  few  specimens  can 
be  placed  together ;  and  this  method  gives  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  us  to  put  specimens  of  a  kindred  together,  as  it  is  a  less  easy 
matter  to  determine  the  species  after  drying  than  at  the  time  they  are 
collected.  The  specimens  may  be  transferred  from  the  collecting  boxes 
into  these  large  boxes,  or  may  be  dried  in  those  in  which  they  were  first 
placed,  and  after  having  been  carefully  covered  with  sand  must  be 
placed  near  a  fire.  They  will  require  to  be  taken  out  and  placed  in  fresh 
dry  Band  every  two  or  three  days ;  or,  if  the  boxes  can  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  a  stove  where  there  is  a  fire,  and  with  the  lids  off,  they  may  re- 
main for  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  the  whole  of  the  moisture  will  have 
eTaporated,  and  the  specimens  will  be  obtained  as  perfect  in  form  as 
when  gathered  from  the  fields. 

The  plants  now  obtained  in  a  dry  state  require  to  be  disposed  of. 
They  may  be  either  packed  away  together  as  they  are,  or  mounted  on 
paper.  It  is  well  to  put  duplicate  specimens  in  a  box  or  drawer,  with 
a  label  attached  to  them,  indicating  the  name,  class,  and  order  of  the 
plant,  and  also  the  place  of  its  growth.  Grasses,  dried  carefully  and 
tied  up  in  bunches,  each  species  by  itself,  and  accurately  labelled,  may 
be  kept  in  this  manner  very  conveniently.  So  may  ferns,  heaths,  and 
many  other  plants  of  a  dry  and  firm  texture,  which  are  capable  of  being 
handled  without  injury.  But  to  render  them  objects  of  art,  and  to 
^bibit  their  botanical  character  to  the  greatest  advantage,  they  must 
be  nicely  mounted  on  paper — a  task  which  calls  for  considerable  neat* 
neas  and  skilful  manipulation. 

The  best  paper  for  this  purpose  is  a  stout,  hard  cartridge  ;  we  have 
always  used  imperial  paper,  and  have  obtained  it,  of  a  quality  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  purpose,  of  Mr.  Bird,  of  Ave  Maria  Lane.  Of  course, 
a  paper  of  suitable  quality  may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere,  but  this 
surpasses  almost  any  we  have  ever  elsewhere  seen.  If  imperial  paper 
ifl  used,  it  will  be  best  to  cut  each  sheet  into  four,  and  this  size  will  suit 
the  raajority  of  plants.  In  the  case  of  some  specimens,  which  cannot 
be  mounted  on  this  sized  papc,  a  half  sheet  may  be  used,  and  the  paper 
and  plant  folded  down  together  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet,  in  order  to 
render  it  uniform  with  others.  Many  plants — as,  for  instance,  the  camo- 
niile,  flowering  rush,  and  daffodil — are  too  tall  to  be  mounted  on  quarter 
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Bheets  in  an  upright  position,  and  they  may  be  laid  on  with  the  flower 
upwards,  and  the  stem  beat  upwards  and  downwards  as  many  times  as 
necessary,  so  that  the  whole  plant  may  be  placed  upon  the  paper.  The 
best  cement  is  a  solution  of  gum  arabic ;  common  paste  or  glue  will 
answer  very  well,  but,  whatever  material  may  be  used,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly clean ;  and  a  few  drops  of  corrosiye  sublimate  in  alcohol 
should  be  added  to  it,  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  insects  or  mould.  There 
are  many  ways  of  fixing  the  specimen  to  the  paper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GEOLOGY.— No.  II. 

Br  Dr.  Mill. 
{Continued  from  page  102.) 

Thb  fourth  period  is  the  one  of  peculiar  domestic  interest,  as  it  was  the 
time  in  which  all  our  coal  was  formed:  A  few  good  drawingSy  such  as 
those  in  the  '*  Fossil  Flora,"  will  enable  the  teacher  to  point  out  the 
peculiarities  of  the  vegetation  of  this  period.  This  period  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  first  appearance  of  land  animals — reptiles — and  marks 
an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  fifth  period  is  the  introduction  to  an  era  of  romance  in  the  earth's 
history.  The  labyrinthidon  and  other  frog-like  reptiles,  the  huge  mariae 
saurians  and  the  bird-like  reptiles,  mark  this  as  the  commencement  of 
the  age  of  wonders.  Gt>od  drawings  are  necessary  to  illustrate  this,  as 
well  as  the  still  more  extraordinary  development  of  strange  forms  oi 
life  in 

The  sixth  period,  when  reptiles,  land  and  marine,  herbivorous  and 
carnivorous^  appeared  in  abundance,  and  of  the  most  monstrous  size. 
The  ig^don,  the  megalesaurus,  the  cestisaurus,  and  others  ugly  and 
terrible  as  the  dragons  we  read  of  in  our  story  books.  A  few  good 
drawings  is  all  that  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  structure  and  size 
of  these  creatures,  and  these  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  restoration 
of  the  extinct  animals  in  the  geological  department  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Sydenham,  and  the  issue  of  their  cheap  prints,  have  done  much  to 
familiarise  the  public  eye  with  the  size  and  forms  of  those  strange 
creatures.  We  regard  this  restoration  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  lost  world 
as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  which  science  has  ever  achieved.  In 
teaching  geology,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  map  of  England  and 
point  out  the  places  where  those  creatures  lived,  and  notice  the  differ- 
ence between  England  now  and  in  the  wealden  and  oolite  age. 

In  the  seventh  period  we  return  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea. 
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It  is  probable  that  chalk  never  forma  in  water  leas  than  two  miles  deep ; 
80  that  a  deep  ocean  muat  have  covered  the  south  coast  of  England,  and 
perhaps  much  of  the  present  habitable  parts  of  the  globe.  Here,  also,  a 
little  chalk  and  a  few  shells  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  illustrate  this 
portion  of  the  lesson. 

The  eighth  period  brings  us  again  to  a  world  of  life  and  beauty.  In 
this  age  birds,  especially  waders,  became  numerous.  In  this  age  the 
pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  animals,  first  made  their  appearance  in 
Earope.  The  London  and  Paris  basins  perhaps  afford  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  this  period.  It  will  be  well  to  fix  the  mind  of  the  pupil  upon 
aome  particular  locality,  say  the  Paris  basin. 

'*  Around  Paris  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  which  repays  the 
labourer  with  an  abundant  crop  whenever  he  intrusts  the  grateful  soil 
with  hia  seed;  but  under  this  external  covering  of  alluvial  soil  and 
peat  there  ia  an  immense  bed  of  fresh-water  limestone,  which  abounds 
in  firesh-water  shells.  The  city  is  built  of  this  stone,  which  has  been 
cat  firom  the  rock  in  subterraneous  quarries.  These  quarries  have  long 
been  used  as  charnel-houses,  and  contain  the  bones  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  people,  piled  up  in  rows,  in  many  cases  corresponding  with  the  streets 
aboTe.  Paris,  the  gay  and  beautiful  city,  is  built  with  the  dead  inhabi- 
tants of  the  great  lake,  and  stands  upon  the  grave  of  whole  generations 
of  its  own  citizens ;  but  deeper  down  than  this  limestone  tomb  is  another 
bed  or  layer  of  marl  and  sandstone,  which  was  deposited  there  when  it 
was  the  bottom  of  the  sea — this  also  is  the  grave  of  millions  of  marine 
animals ;  and  in  still  older  times  there  had  been  a  fresh-water  lake  upon 
that  same  spot,  which  had  left  a  thick  bed  of  gypseous  marl,  in  which 
are  buried  the  remains  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals ;  but  in  still 
older  times  the  sea  had  been  here,  for  this  lake  stood  upon  a  bed  of 
sheUs  which  had  been  left  there  by  the  ocean,  and  the  ocean  itself  flowed 
over  a  bed  of  plastic  clay,  which  owed  its  origin  to  some  lake  or  river 
which  stood  or  flowed  there  in  still  older  times.  Thus  the  Paris  basin  is 
composed  of  five  great  layers  or  beds,  three  of  which  owe  their  origin  to 
fresh  water  and  two  to  the  sea.*'*  The  middle  formation,  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  palsotherium  are  imbedded,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
and  interesting,  and  a  few  drawings  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  good  idea 
of  that  animal. 

The  ninth  period,  or  middle  tertiary,  is  fiill  of  interest.  In  it  America 
produced  the  megatherium  and  other  large  animals,  India  the  sivathe- 
riam  and  rhinoceros,  and  Europe  the  dinotherium  and  other  tough 
creatures  of  the  most  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  remarkable  also  for 
the  introduction  of  mammalia.    This  naturally  brings  us  to  the  tenth 

♦  Boy*%  *' Dream  of  Geology,"  pp.  85,  86. 
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and  last  period,  the  newer  tertiary,  when  the  animalB,  such  as  the  mas- 
todon and  otliers,  the  immediate  predecessors  of  man,  were  the  lords  of 
the  earth.  In  bringing  up  this  picture  of  the  world's  life  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary not  simply  to  teach  it  as  a  matter  of  anatomy,  and  give  only  the 
skeleton :  the  animals  must  live  and  move  before  the  mind,  and  when 
this  spirit  is  breathed  into  them  they  will  soon  become  as  familiar  to 
the  child  as  lions  and  crocodiles. 

{To  be  continved,) 


EDUCATIONAL    ESTABLISHMENTS    FOR    FEMALES. 

THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL   SCHOOL  SOCIETY'S  INSTITUTION. 

(Continued  Jrom  page  109.) 

Conditions  under  which  Candidates  are  admitted. 

I.  The  committee  receive  candidates  in  the  first  instance  on  pro- 
bation. At  the  expiration  of  a  limited  time,  their  qualifications  are 
reported  on  by  the  governesses  of  the  training  department,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  chaplain  and  other  officers ;  and  should  the  report  be 
satisfactory,  they  are  allowed  to  continue ;  if  not,  they  leave  the  insti- 
tution, or  remain  a  further  time  on  probation,  as  the  committee  may 
decide. 

II.  All  candidates  admitted  under  the  Government  Minutes,  are 
required  to  remain  one  year  or  two  years. 

.  III.  It  must  be  understood  that  the  Committee  give  no  positive  pro- 
mise to  obtain  schools  for  individuals  who  enter  the  institution ;  it  is 
only  as  applications  are  made  to  them,  that  candidates  who  are  properly 
instructed  are  recommended ;  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  observed,  that 
good  teachers  have  always  hitherto  been  placed  in  schools. 

lY .  Students  are  received  quarterly ;  the  precise  day  may  be  known 
on  application.  Persons  intending  to  be  trained  for  a  certificate  for 
schools  for  older  children,  must  so  enter  as  to  finish  their  course  at 
Christmas ;  and  for  infant  schools  at  Midsummer.  If  they  enter  at 
other  quarter  days,  the  time  will  be  extra  beyond  the  one  or  two  years. 
Students  are  required  on  their  entrance  to  furnish  themselves  with 
"  Practical  Bemarks  on  Infant  Education,"  "  Model  Lessons  for  Infant 
Schools,"  and  other  books,  the  expense  ofwhich,  for  the  class  of  students 
who  are  to  be  trained  to  take  schools  for  older  children,  will  be  about 
8Z.  10s. ;  and  for  those  who  enter  for  infant  schools,  about  21.  The 
books  will  be  taken  back,  and  three-fourths  of  the  money  paid  for  them 
returned,  if  the  candidates  are  not  ultimately  approved  of,  provided  the 
names  are  only  written  in  pencil. 
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V.  Before  Btudenta  come  into  the  institutioD,  a  printed  paper  will 
be  given  to  each,  containing  its  rules  and  regulations ;  and  they  are 
required  to  read  them  over  carefully,  in  order  that  they  may  be  strictly 
obeyed. 

Candidates  are  required  to  reply  to  the  following  questions  in  their 
oum  handwriting,  and  to  subjoin  to  their  answers  their  names  and 
addresses  in  full,  and  also  the  date : — 

1.  Age,  and  also  the  date  of  birth  ?  2.  Place  and  county  of  birth  ?  3. 
Of  what  religious  denomination  ?  4.  Whether  now  and  usually  in  a 
good  state  of  health,  and  without  natural  defect?  5.  Whether  single  or 
a  widow — if  a  widow,  what  number  and  what  the  ages  of  children  P  6. 
What  the  occupation  of  parents  ?  7.  What  the  present  situation  in  life, 
and  previous  employment  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ?  8.  Education 
—state  where  acquired,  and  the  time  at  school,  or  each  school,  if  more 
than  one.  9.  State  whether  you  have  any  and  what  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic. 10.  Of  grammar.  11.  Of  geography.  12.  Of  history.  13. 
Of  music  or  singing.  14.  Of  sewing  and  knitting  (a  specimen  of  sewing 
to  be  sent  attached  to  the  paper.)  15.  State  whether  you  are  accustomed 
to  teach  either  in  Sunday  schools  or  elsewhere.  16.  State  what  are 
your  reasons  for  wishing  to  become  a  teacher.  17.  Whether  you  wish 
to  be  trained  for  an  infant  school  or  for  older  children.  18.  Whether 
you  propose  to  enter  for  one  or  two  years.  19.  When  you  wish  to  enter 
— whether Yor  more  than  one  and  less  than  two  years.  20.  State  whe- 
ther you  are  willing,  and  whether  you  intend,  if  trained  by  the  com- 
mittee, to  devote  yourself  in  future  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  21. 
State  if  you  are  willing  to  go  to  any  part  of  England,  and  to  accept  any 
school  the  committee  may  decide.  22.  If  not,  state  any  preference  you 
may  have  as  to  situation,  or  any  stipulation  as  to  salary.  23.  Whether 
freefirom  debt. 

The  following  questions  are  to  be  replied  to  by  one  or  more  respect- 
able parties,  who  have  known  the  applicant  some  years.  To  the  answers, 
the  name,  address,  and  date  are  to  be  subjoined  by  the  referee : — 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with ?  2.  What  oppor- 
tunities have  you  had  of  forming  an  opinion  of  her  character  ?  3.  Is 
her  moral  character  good  P  4.  Is  her  disposition  amiable,  cheerful,  and 
contented  ?    5.  Are  her  domestic  habits  steady,  sober^  and  regular  ? 

The  following  questions  are  to  be  answered  by  the  minister  whom  the 
candidate  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending.  The  minister  is  required 
to  subjoin  name,  address,  and  date : — 

1.  How  long  has been  known  to  you  ?    2.  Is  she  a  regular 

attendant  on  a  place  of  worship  P  3.  Is  she  a  communicant  P  4.  Can 
you  recommend  her  as  a  person  of  sincere  piety  P 

When  candidates,  residing  in  or  near  London,  have  had  this  paper 
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properly  filled  up,  they  are  required  to  attend  tbe  chaplain  for  exami- 
nation on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month,  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock,  and  afterwards  to  attend  the  Ladies'  Committee,  which 
usually  meets  on  the  following  Wednesday,  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock ; 
the  precise  day  and  hour  may,  however,  always  be  known  by  applying  at 
the  office. 

When  candidates  reside  in  the  country,  personal  attendance  is  not 
required,  and  this  paper  is  to  be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  by 
whom  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  an  answer  returned. 

Teachers  once  recommended  to  schools  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society,  and  leaviog,  are  expected  to  return  to  the  institution,  if 
they  have  conducted  themselves  properly,  and  the  committee  again 
recommend  them  to  schools.  Teachers  are  also  required  to  carry  out  the 
system  taught  at  the  institution,  unless  prevented  by  local  committees. 

In  consequence  of  new  Minutes,  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  relating  to  training  institutions,  Ac.,  the  committee  of 
this  Society  have  decided  on  the  following  terms  and  regulations  for  the 
admission  of  students,  the  same  to  commence  firom  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1854.  (Separate  papers,  containing  the  questions  to  be  answered 
by  each  class,  and  the  terms  and  regulations  under  which  candidates  are 
received,  may  be  obtained  at  the  office,  or  by  addressing  the  secretary 
of  the  society,  Gray's  Inn  Bead,  London.) 

^Teachers  sent  for  improvement,  three  months       .        .£600 

^Assistants          „                „                „            ...    6    0  0 

^Teachers             „                „       six  months          .         .  10    0  0 

^Assistants  „  ,»  „  ...  8  0  0 
Queen's  scholars  Free  for  one  or  two  years. 
tStudents  to  be  trained  for  infant  schools  onlyy  to  remain 

one  year 12  10  0 

tStudents  to  remain  one  year 20    0  0 

tStudents  to  remain  fifteen  months        .        .        .        .  24    0  0 

tStudents  to  remain  eighteen  months        .        .         .     .  27     0  0 

tStudents  to  remain  two  years 30    0  0 

Students,  above  19  years  of  age,  to  remain  two  years 

(Government  now  paying  for  the  second  year)  .        .  15    0  0 
^Students,  under  18  years  of  age,  to  remain  one,  two,  or 

three  years  (per  annum) 25     0  0 

*  Teachers  are  not  eligible  to  thii  clatt  unless  actuaOy  in  schools  or  engaged  for  schools. 

t  Students,  to  be  eligible  for  these  classes,  must  be  above  18  years  of  age. 

%  Any  students  of  this  class  who  wish  it,  may  be  examined  for  a  certificate,  after 
remaining  a  year ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  stndents  under  18  will  be  qualified  for 
certificates. 
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GoTSBinssBXS  or  teachers  of  superior  schools : — 

First  quarter,  10/. ;  second,  9/. ;  third,  SI. ;  fourth, 

71 year  34    0    0 

Books  and  washing  to  be  in  each  case  paid  for  bj  the  student,  and 
aUo  twopence  per  week  towards  a  self-supporting  dispensary.  Pay- 
ments quarterly  in  advance. 

Students  can  only  be  received  at  the  usual  quarterly  periods  fixed  by 
the  committee ;  and  those  who  intend  to  be  examined  for  a  certificate, 
must  so  arrange  the  period  of  entrance  that  their  last  quarter  terminates 
ftt  the  period  fixed  by  Goyemment.  No  one  admitted  for  less  than 
three  months,  and  not  for  that  period  or  for  less  than  twelve  months, 
unless  they  have  or  are  nominated  to  schools. 

Teachers  having  been  trained  at  the  institution  are  allowed  to  re- 
enter for  improvement  for  six  weeks  at  the  charge  of  5«.  a  week,  whether 
the  money  is  paid  by  themselves  or  from  school  funds.  They  are  received 
at  any  time  convenient  to  them  if  there  is  a  vacancy.  This  applies  to 
anj  teachers  who  have  been  recommended  to  schools  by  the  committee, 
and  have  left  them  with  a  good  character.  It  is  expected  that  all 
teachers  who  have  maintained  their  characters  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege ;  and  patrons  and  others  ar9  requested  not  to  engage  per- 
sons who  represent  that  they  have  been  trained  by  the  Society,  without 
first  communicating  with  the  committee ;  without  this  precaution,  unfit 
persons  may  be  engaged. 

There  is  a  month's  holiday  during  the  year,  from  about  the  15th  of 
June  to  tbe  15th  of  July,  for  which  students  should  provide. 

Single  men  are  not  trained  at  the  institution. 
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(Gm/MiicMf.^^om /Mi^e  115.) 

^ '  As  an  illustration  of  this  question,  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  history 
of  Ireland.  The  labourers  there  were  living  on  starvation  wages,  not 
on  account  of  the  tyranny  of  capital,  but  for  the  want  of  capital  to  give 
them  work.  Thousands  were  ready  to  give  their  labour  with  thankful- 
ness, at  a  trifling  advance  of  pay.  Tempted  by  the  hope  of  gain,  a 
manufiMsturer  transferred  bis  mills  and  machinery  to  this  site  of  cheap 
labour.  He  succeeded  himself;  for  he  sold  his  goods  as  dear  as  Man- 
chester-made goods,  and  he  retained  as  profit  not  only  the  same  profit 
as  that  with  which  the  Manchester  man  was  satisfied,  but  the  entire 
difference  betwe«ci  the  Manchester  and  Irish  rate  of  wages.  His  work- 
men also  were  benefited,  but,  as  is  most  evident,  in  a  far  slighter  degree. 
The  division  of  profits,  therefore,  was  unequal.    This  inequality  was 
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permissible,  indeed,  for  a  time :  it  was  necessaiy  that  it  should  exist  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  attract  capital  to  Ireland ;  bat  it  would  have  been 
inequitable  that  such  an  inequality  should  have  continued  permanent. 
It  was  abhorrent  to  God's  laws  of  the  universe.  Natural  influences 
were  at  once  called  into  operation  to  interpose  and  redress  it,  and  thej 
would  have  redressed  it  if  the  ignorant  impatience  of  man,  blind  to  the 
counsels  of  God,  had  not  broken  in  with  its  strikes  and  intimidation, 
ruined  the  manufacturer,  and  restored  the  Irish  workmen  to  their  old 
state  of  starvation. 

"  *  But  let  us  see  now  how  Gt)d'B  laws  would  have  worked.  Allured 
by  the  prospect  of  equal  profits,  other  manufacturers  would  soon  have 
followed  the  first  adventurer.  New  mills  would  have  required  new 
hands,  and  the  transfer  of  capital  to  Ireland  would  have  continued  at  a 
rate  proportioned  to  the  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it,  until  the  wages 
there  had  been  raised  to  an  equality  with  the  wages  in  England.  Thia 
is  no  peculiar  case ;  we  must  not  suppose  that  G^d's  laws  work  only  in 
Ireland,  that  they  are  inoperative  at  Preston.  I  believe  that  last  year, 
as  in  all  times  of  prosperity,  the  level  of  the  master's  profits  at  Preston 
and  at  Wigan  were  rising  above  the  appropriate  rate ;  or,  in  other  words, 
above  the  height  at  which  nature  would  permit  them  to  remain.  I  con- 
clude that  such  was  the  case,  Sot  from  the  use  of  any  private  or  public 
documents,  but  from  the  rapid  increase  of  mills  and  machinery.  I  saw 
that  natural  causes  were  in  operation  to  redress  the  inequality ;  and 
just  as  the  traveller  infers  the  existence  of  crime  in  a  country  from  the 
sight  of  a  gallows,  so  I  inferred  that  the  master  had  too  large  a  share  of 
^profits,  because  I  saw  the  hand  of  God  at  work  to  diminish  those  pro- 
fits. God  does  not  work  as  men  do,  by  violence  and  coercion.  He  does 
not  convulse  society  by  his  renovations  and  reparatory  measures ;  he  acts 
by  the  infallible  but  peaceful  influences  of  self-interest,  arising  out  of 
the  very  evils  to  be  redressed.  The  inordinate  profits  of  the  masters 
were  causing  the  rapid  erection  of  new  mills,  of  new  machinery ;  more 
hands  would  have  been  required  to  work  them,  and  more  hands  are  only 
to  be  obtained  at  increased  wages. 

" '  But  all  this  is  now  at  an  end.  Who  will  build  mills,  to  be  worked 
how  and  when  it  may  please  a  trades'  union  committee  to  dictate  ?  The 
power-loom  manufacturer  must  divide  higher  profits  —that  is  to  say,  he 
must  necessarily  receive  a  higher  share  in  the  division  of  the  profits 
with  his  men  than*  other  capitalists  receive,  in  order  to  insure  him 
against  such  disasters  as  this.  The  men  are  therefore  actually  busy  in 
raising  the  master's  share  to  the  diminution  of  their  own.  Add  to  this 
that  they  are  driving  the  capital  into  other  employments,  which  would 
have  come  in  to  compete  for  their  services  and  raise  their  wages.' 

« <  The  child  knows  by  hard  experience  that  the  famDy  must  go  on 
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Inlf  rations  when  bread  falls  short  on  Friday  night,  and  the  shop  gives 
no  more  credit.  Bat  ask  it  what  England  must  do  when  there  is  but 
half  a  crop  ?  Ask  it  who  will  do  for  England  what  their  mother  did  for 
them,  when  she  prevented  them  from  consuming  all  they  had  at  one 
meal  ?  You  may,  perhaps,  lead  them,  step  by  step,  to  see  at  last  that 
the  rise  of  price  is  our  only  safeguard  agaisnt  famine,  and  that  this  rise 
of  price  is  not  the  work  of  any  one  man  or  of  any  set  of  men,  but  that 
it  originates  in  the  expectation  of  those  who  hold  com  that  they  will  sell 
dearer  if  they  sell  later.  You  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  showing  further, 
that  God  has  not  left  the  many  to  be  preyed  upon  by  the  avarice  of  the 
few ;  that,  on  the  contrary.  He  has  so  ordered  things  in  this  case,  and 
indeed  in  all  other  cases,  as  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  few  to  consult 
the  interest  of  the  many,  and  to  visit  with  actual  loss  those  of  the  few 
who,  out  of  ignorance  of  their  own  interest,  come  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  interests  of  the  many.  If,  for  example.  Farmer  Styles  holds  back 
his  supplies  in  spring,  and  by  refusing  to  sell  at  the  price  then  offered 
raises  prices  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  spring  from  having  its 
full  share  of  the  year's  supply,  the  part  of  that  share  which  has  been 
onoonsumed  will  be  added  to  the  share  of  the  summer,  and  prices  will 
then  fall,  when  Farmer  Styles  expects  to  sell  at  an  enhanced  price.* 

"  I  have  quoted  these  extracts,  not  onlyfor  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
spirit  which  shoidd  animate  our  teaching,  but  the  manner  also  in  which 
we  should  proceed  to  investigate  nature.  But,  before  I  attempt  to  draw 
a  conclusion  on  the  last  head,  let  me  cite  the  instance  of  the  physician. 
He  has  remarked  that  no  mischief  can  affect  the  body  without  setting 
up  at  the  same  time  a  countervailing  action  destined  to  repair  it.  His 
care,  therefore,  is  to  watch  those  efforts^  and  place  his  patient  in  such 
conditions  of  atmosphere,  in  such  a  position  of  body  and  frame  of  mind,  as 
shall  facilitate  this  remedial  action  of  nature.  He  seeks,  therefore,  in  in- 
vestigations of  his  science  to  learn  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  mor- 
bid action  which  he  has  to  abate  from  the  remedial  action  which  he  has 
to  promote.  Nature  follows  the  same  principles  in  all  her  works ;  why 
should  not  the  investigation  of  social  science  be  conducted  in  the  same 
numner  and  in  the  same  spirit  ?  The  statesman  will  find  distinctions  in 
his  path  which  it  would  prove  fatal  for  him  also  to  neglect.  In  the 
esse  of  famine  alluded  to  in  my  quotation  the  scarcity  of  food  was  the 
evil  to  remove.  The  height  of  price  vras  the  necessary  palliative  pro- 
vided by  €k>d's  providence  to  save  mankind  from  extermination.  In  the 
supposed  case  of  the  migration  of  manufacturing  capital  to  Ireland  the 
degraded  condition  of  the  Irish  population  was  the  evil ;  the  inferior  pay 
of  the  Irish  operative  when  compared  to  that  of  the  English  operative 
was  the  remedy  destined  to  restore  a  nation.  With  regard  to  your 
functions,  their  business  is  rather  to  build  up  than  to  repair ;  but  in 
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helping  to  raise  the  structure  of  knowledge  in  the  child's  mind  you  may 
easily  commit  as  fatal  errors  as  can  be  committed  by  the  physician  or 
statesman,  if  you  abandon  the  part  of  humble,  si^bordinate  co-operation 
with  nature,  and  attempt  to  control  it.  It  is  beyond  your  power  to 
implant  a  faculty  in  a  child's  mind,  but  you  may,  and  often  do,  obli- 
terate faculties.  You  cannot  instil  one  single  incentive  to  exertion^  but 
you  do  habitually  weaken  and  crush  many.  I  will  give  you  examples. 
The  man  untaught  by  you,  but  taught  by  Ood,  has  an  ear  trained  to 
catch  sounds  and  imitate  them ;  the  man  truned  by  you  haa  often  his 
sense  of  hearing  eo  faar  obliterated  that  he  is  unable  to  catch  the  sound 
by  the  appointed  organ — ^the  ear ;  he  can  only  catch  it  through  his  rea- 
soa  when  it  is  tfpelt  to  him,  and  so  it  is  that  Good's  gift  is  impaired  by 
man's  interference.  In  the  same  way  we  find  senior  wranglers  and  first 
class  men  moving  about  the  world  who  can  neithw  see  with  their  eyes 
nor  hear  with  their  ears,  who  can  only  collect  from  books  that  which 
others,  by  the  use  of  natural  faculties,  collect  more  vividly,  more  use- 
fully, for  themselves. 

"  With  regard  to  the  motives  for  exertion  whicJi  God  has  giveoei  us,  we 
find  dtill  greater  mischiefs  worked  by  human  meddling.  We  are  Bent 
into  this  world  to  deal  with  men  and  nature.  It  is  for  these  active  pur- 
poses ifhat  the  natural  man  seeks  knowledge.  He  is  induced  to  acquire 
bj  the  desire  of  using  what  he  has  acquired.  How  often,  on  the  con- 
trary, do  we  find  wretched  beings  turned  out  into  life  who,  like  mtsers, 
have  transferred  to  the  means  that  desire  which  was  intended  for  the 
end,  who  treasure  up  their  knowledge  as  misers  treasure  up  their  money, 
to  gloat  over  it  with  a  diseased  craving,  but  have  lost  the  heart  to  use  it ! 
Such  eirors  as  these  in  the  work  of  education  arise  from  a  neglect  of 
God's  ways.  We  presume,  in  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  a  bygone  age, 
to  mould  minds  after  our  fashion,  and  we  only  distort  them.  Let  us, 
then,  put  on  a  more  humble  and  a  more  Christian  spirit ;  let  us  study 
the  successive  developments  of  iHie  several  incentives  to  exertion,  the 
order  in  which  the  faculties  unfold  their  strength— let  us  preserve  each 
and  all  in  their  appointed  proportions;  so  shall  we  produce  a  well- 
balanced,  weU-conditioned  mind,  combined  with  a  healthy  character. 

.  *'  1  am,  gentlemen,  your  faithful  servant, 

"  ASHBUBTON." 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  VII. 

{Ccnimued/rmn  page  64.) 

NOTES. 

Menry  Virt  Pacifie  DiMpotUimi. 

40.  Henrj,  by  prudence  and  good  management,  studied  to  render  the 
nation  flonrishing  and  powerful ;  be  tried,  too,  bj  his  gentle  behaTionr, 
to  pacify  those  whose  minds  had  long  been  harassed  by  disturbances 
and  rebellions. — Bp.  Dav^M, 

[NotM  1,  26,  42.] 
Irish  WoT'Criei. 

41.  The  early  history  of  Kildare  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  feuds  of 
the  family  of  Ormonde  against  the  houses  of  Desmond  and  Kildare, 
which  led  to  the  abolition  of  their  respective  war-cries  of  Butlerahoo 
and  Cromaboo  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1494. — Pen/ny  Cjfc. 

[Notes  1, 33.] 

Policy  of  Henry  VIL 

42.  His  constant  policy  was  to  depress  the  chief  nobles,  and  to  ele* 
Tate  the  clergy,  lawyers,  and  men  of  new  families,  as  most  likely  to 
be  dependent  on  \i\m,-*Chamber9, 

[Note  1.] 

43.  King's  College  was  founded,  in  1494,  by  King  James  the  Pourth, 
who  obtained  a  bull  from  the  Pope  for  that  purpose.  Ten  years  after  a 
college  was  founded  within  the  university  by  Bishop  Elphinstone ;  and, 
by  a  subsequent  bull,  the  power  was  granted  of  conferring  degrees  in 
all  the  faculties. — Penny  Cye. 

The  most  remarkable  institution  in  old  Aberdeen  is  King's  College. 

"Ibid. 

[Notei  45,  4  6.] 

ParliamenU  of  Henry  VIL 

44.  There  were  eight  parliaments  in  his  reign :  in  his  first  there  were 
only -twenty-eight  temporal  peers ;  the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of 
298  members.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  YIl.  charters  and  statutes 
were  written  either  in  Latin  or  Erench. — B,  C. 

Glasgow  an  Archbishopric, 

45.  The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  obtained  the  title  of  Archbishop,  and  had 
three  bishops  placed  as  suffragans  under  him,  in  1491. — M,  B. 

[Note  43.] 

Death  of  Pope  Alexander  VL 

46.  Pope  Alexander  YI.  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  he  desired 
to  re-establish  the  Boman  empire  in  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia.  Wishing  to 
poison  some  cardinals  at  a  feast,  a  bottle  of  poisoned  wine  was  confided 
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to  an  attendant ;  but,  bj  mistake,  he  gave  some  to  the  Pope,  who  died 
in  consequence,  in  1503. — jS^ir  Richard  Phillipt. 

[Note  43.] 

Guildhall,  London. 
4i7.  Seven  statues  were  given  to  fill  the  vacant  niches  of  a  porchway, 
and  a  kitchen  added,  in  1501,  "  by  procurement  of  Sir  John  Sha,  gold- 
8mith»  mayor,  who  was  the  first  that  kept  his  feast  there." — Hand-hook 
of  London. 

Woollen  Manufacture. 

48.  The  staple  manufacture  of  this  country  is  woollen  cloth.  Eng- 
land abounds  in  fine  pastures  and  extensive  downs,  which  feed  great 
numbers  of  sheep ;  hence  our  wool  has  ever  been  a  valuable  article  of 
trade,  but  we  did  not  always  know  how  to  work  it.  We  used  to  sell  it 
to  the  Flemish  or  Lombards,  who  wrought  it  into  cloth  ;  till,  in  the 
year  1326,  Edward  III.  invited  some  Flemish  weavers  over  to  teach  us 
the  art ;  but  there  was  not  much  made  in  England  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII. — Aikin, 

Opinion  of  Henry  VIVu  Oharaeter. 

49.  No  personage  in  history  of  so  much  understanding  and  courage 
is  so  near  being  despised. — Sir  Jamet  Mackintosh, 

Henry  VIVt  Claim, 

50.  He  could  derive  no  title  from  John  of  Gkiunt  for  two  reasons  ; 
first,  because  there  were  descendants  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by  his  former 
wife,  then  remaining ;  secondly,  because  Katherine  Swinford  was  not 
married  to  John  of  Gnunt  when  she  had  John  Earl  of  Somerset  by  him, 
but  his  former  duchess  was  then  living.  Nor  did  that  act  of  parliament, 
which  legitimated  John  of  Gtiunt's  issue  by  Katherine  Swinford,  make 
them  capable  of  inheriting  the  crown ;  but  only  gave  them  a  capacity  of 
inheriting  any  private  estate  descending  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 
— British  Chronoloyis  t. 

Discovery  of  Bragil, 

51.  Brazil  was  discovered  by  Pedro  Alvares  de  Cabral,  a  Portuguese 
navigator,  on  the  drd  of  May,  1500.  He  landed  at  Porto  Segura 
(16o  S.  lat.),  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  calling  it 
Tierra  de  Santa  Cruz  (Land  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  "  Brazil  "  is  derived 
from  Braza  (Port)^  •*  a  burning  coal."  The  country  is  so  named  from 
the  red  wood  indigenous  to  it. — A.McS. 

Henry  VIVs  Biographer, 

52.  The  history  of  Henry  VII.  has.  been  written  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
He  has  entered,  as  it  were,  into  all  his  councils,  has  largely  described 
eveiything  of  importance,  and  dwelt  upon  nothing  trivial. — l>r,  Friestley. 
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AVSWEBB  TO  KOTES  A17D  QUEBDCS. 

X.  L. — Matilda— Z.  Z. — Amy — John  B.— An  Aasistant^A  Scboolmaster- 
Joiephine — Charlotte  T.— Mary  Ann  B— a.— Eliza  W.— A  Bristolian,  &c.  &c. 


akswees  to  qttb&ie8,  page  64,  rebbuasy  itvmbeb  07 

"The  Qotebkess." 

To  the  Editor  of"  Thb  Govbrnbbs." 

StiLt — I  tmst  the  aceompanying  answers  to  Queries  5  and  6  in  your  February  number 
will  meet  your  approYal ;  if  so,  you  will  insert  them  with  the  signature  "  Eva."  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  information  from  yourself,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  respecting 
Ix)rd  Stanley,  who  is  twice  referred  to,  on  page  55,  as  the  father.ln.law  of  Henry  VII. 
As  Henxy  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  (thus  uniting  the  riTal  booses),  I 
tm  at  aloaa  to  understand  how  he  is  said  to  be  son-in-law  to  Lord  Stanley. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent  has  herself  answered  her  inquiry.  Margaret  Beaufort  was 
Henry  YII.'s  mother,  and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  she  had,  a  third 
time,  become  a  wife.  It  would  be  better  to  call  Lord  Stanley  Henry's  W^T^-father.— Ed. 
Got.] 

No.  5.  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and 
Margaret,  great  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Ed- 
wtrd  111. ;  or,  tabular  :^ 

Edward  III. 

3rd  son 

John  of  Gaunt 

John  Beaufort 

John,  Duke  of  Somerset, 

Margaret 
married 
(.  Edmund  Tudor 

I 
Henry  VII. 


( 


No.  6.  Catharine  or  Katherine  of  France,  daughter  of  Charles  VL,  married  Henry  V. 
of  England.  After  bis  death  she  married  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons* — Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond.  The  latter 
married  Margaret,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Jdhn  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  became 
the  hihar  of  Henry,  afterwards  Henry  VII. ;  or,  tabular  :— 


*  Katherine  bad  three  sons  b\  Owen  Tudor.— Ed.  Gov. 
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Charles  VI.  of  France, 
daughter 

Catharine 


I 


Henry  V. 

I 

a 

o 

I 


Henry  VI. 


ao 

a 
« 

9 
» 


I 


Owen  Tudor. 

I 

■ 

•o 

ez 

o 

I 
I      '  I 

Edmund,  Jasper, 

Earl  of  Richmond,        Earl  of  Pembroke, 

I 

married 

Margaret,  great  granddaughter 
of  John  of  Gauntw 

I 

8 

tn 

I 
Henry  VH. 


EVA. 


JL^aWSR  TO  QUEBT  10. 
Okiidrem  qf  Henry  VIL  hy  hU  Q»c«ii,  BUMoketh  rf  Ywrk. 
1.  Arthur,      born  20th  September,  1486  ;  died  2nd  April,  1501. 


2.  Margaret,      „ 

29th  November,  1489 ; 

?          1539. 

3.  Henry,          „ 

28th  June,  1491 ; 

2ath  January,  1509, 

4.  Elizabeth,     „ 

2od  July,  1492 ; 

14tk  September,  1495. 

5.  Mary,           „ 

?        1498 ^ 

25th  June,  1533. 

6.  Edmund,      „ 

.2l8t  February,  1499; 

? 

7.  Edward,       „ 

?                1500; 

> 

• 

8.  Catharine,    „ 

2nd  February,  150^; 

a  few  days  afterwards. 

A.  M.  E.  B. 

ANECDOTES. 

THE  MOTHER  OF   KIKa   GEORGE   III. 

The  mother  of  king  George  111.  was  Auguste,  daughter  of  Duke 
Frederick  II.  of  Saxe  Gotha.  In  her  seventeenth  year  she  married 
Erederick  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  on  the  2lBt  of  March,  1751,  died  from 
the  effect  of  a  blow  from  a  cricket  ball :  she  survived  the  prince  21  years. 
Whatever  may  be  said  respecting  her  inefficiency  as  the  guardian  of  a 
prince  who  was  destined  to  become  the  monarch  of  a  mighty  and  increas- 
ing empire,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  tho  sound  principles  of 
morality  which  shone  so  conspicuously  in.  the  character  of  G-eorge  III. 
were  attributable  to  maternal  influence. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  his  mother  died ; 
in  her  last  interview  with  the  king,  she  wrung  his  hand  very  hard,  and 
in  words  to  the  following  effect  took  her  leave  of  him : — "  My  dear  son, — 
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jon  are  the  king  of  a  great  people ;  be,  if  poseiUe,  the  king  of  a  hi^t^ 
people ;  study  the  real  welfare  of  jour  aubjectg,  not  the  wishee  of  the 
ftctione ;  and  may  you  gain  a  brighter  crown  in  heaven  than  that 
which  is  yours  on  earth  !'* 

BKSTCH   7B0U  THX  S0BA.F-B00S:  OF  A  8CHOOLHISTBX8S. 

It  has  been  my  custom^  during  the  many  years  I  hare  been  engaged  in 
teaching,  to  request  each  of  the  girls  in  the  first  class  to  select  and 
learn  a  text  of  Scripture,  to  be  said  to  me  the  first  day  we  met  in  each 
new  year,  and  to  be  repeated  at  any  other  time  in  that  year  I  asked  for 
it.    It  was  also  understood  that  I  wished  them  to  think  of  it  each 
morning,  as  a  kind  of  guide  and  check  upon  them  throughout  the  day. 
In  every  case  I  found  the  girls  pleased  with  the  task.    The  texts  were 
in  many  instances  Tory  impressive.     There  was  one  I  think  I  shall 
never  forget,  though  many  years  have  passed  since  I  first  heard  it,  and 
the  gentle,  loving  child  who  said  it  has  entered  into  the  promised  rest 
It  was  the  3rd  of  January,  1840.    We  had  recommenced  our  school 
duties.     When  the  usual  bustle  attendant  upon  opening  aHer  the 
holidays  was  over,  I  asked  for  the  texts.     Many  appropriate  ones  were 
repeated.     At  last  it  came  to  the  turn  of  a  little  girl  about  eight  years 
of  age.     She  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  then  said,  "  I  didn't  know, 
ma'am^  exactly  what  you  meant ;  but  I  found  one  I  thought  would  do. 
I  want  every  day  not  to  do  anything  I  know  is  wicked,  but  to  try  and 
do  something  good,  and  then,  if  I  cannot  do  as  much  as  some  of  the  big 
girls  do,  perhaps  Jesus  will  say  to  me  what  He  said  to  the  poor  woman 
you  told  us  of  a  little  while  ago — *  She  hath  done  what  she  could.'  **    I 
was  unable  to  make  many  remarks  upon  her  selection  at  the  time,  for  I 
felt  it  was  a  subject  of  deep  importance.    Had  I,  I  asked  myself,  done 
for  the  soul  and  body  of  this  and  each  dear  child  committed  to  my  care 
what  I  could  ?    I  had  laboured  much  perhaps,  yet  surely  had  I  left 
much  undone.    Well  would  it  be  for  each  and  all  of  us  who  have  the 
care  of  the  young,  whether  as  mothers  or  teachers,  could  we  close  our 
eyes  each  night  with  the  full  assurance  that,  should  we  not  be  permitted 
to  see  the  morrow's  dawn,  we  should  meet  the  approving  eye  of  an  all- 
wise  Q-od,  for  "  we  had  done  what  we  could."  H.  L. 

A  MATBOK  VersUf  BOIBKCB* 

Not  long  since  a  young  man  was  sent,  from  one  of  the  new  Training 
lostitntiona,  to  take  charge  of  a  union  workhouse  sehoql.  He  became 
*  &vounte  with  all  bit  pupils  and  with  many  of  the  townsfolk,  con^ 
Bequently  he  incurred  the  jeakms  displeasure  of  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  and  also  of  the  matron ;  the  former  was  an  ignc»:ant  animal, 
of  the  Le^ee  genus,  and  the  latter,  his  better  half  (although  half  as 
hig  again  as  he),  was,  as  regards  intellect,  pretty  nearly  hU  match* 
had  \een  s^  ^orkhoiise  schoolmiBtresSi  but  was  i^ot  fond  of  children.. 
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and  oflen  expressed  her  thankfulness  that  she  had  never  had  any. 
Amongst  other  amusing  anecdotes  related  by  the  young  schoolmaster, 
we  remember  the  following : — His  school  consisted  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
scholars,  girls  and  boys,  and  after  the  regular  school  hours  he  used 
occasionally  to  give  them  a  lesson  on  some  interesting  subject.  One 
winter  evening  he  had  assembled  a  few  of  the  elder  children,  and  was 
giving  them  a  lesson  on  '^air  and  ventilation  ;*'  amongst  other  things 
for  illustration  he  had  before  him  the  bellows,  the  scientific  construc- 
tion of  which  he  was  explaining,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  his  audience, 
when  the  matron,  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  came  to  the  door  and 
called  out  "  Brown ! — You  Ann  Brown !"  "  Yes,  please  'm,"  was  the 
prompt  response.  '*  What  are  yer  a  doin'  on  ?**  "  Oh,  please  'm.  Master's 
giving  us  such  a  nice  lesson  on  air  and  ventilation.**  **  What  !'*  shouted 
the  irascible  matron;  "  What  I  Ah,  luck  o'  me ! — Well,  if  ever ! — What 
does  wenches  want  to  know  about  aire  and  windoiclation !  Jist  you 
come  off  out  o'  that,  and  bring  them  bellerses  along,  and  blow  me  up  this 
fire.  I'll  airs  and  windowlation  yer !"  Need  we  state  that  our  school- 
master soon  found  a  change  of  situation  desirable  ? 


THE  ABUSES  OP  LITERATUEE. 

Under  this  title  the  Literary  Ghzette  publishes  the  following  well- 
timed  and  independent  article : — 

'*  In  sympathetic  times  like  the  present,  we  accept  with  pleasure  any 
harmless  schemes  that  come  forth  from  generous  minds  with  a  view  to 
alleviate  distress.  With  the  aid  of  fancy  balls,  bazaars, ^e^  ckampStreSy 
and  public  dinners,  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  titled  patrons  and  pa- 
tronesses, many  a  goodly  sum  has  been  raised,  under  the  excitement  of 
fashion  and  personal  enjoyment.  Charity,  indeed,  often  shows  herself 
most  kindly  in  the  midst  of  social  revelry.  The  Benevolent  Funds  of 
artists  and  of  men  of  letters  would  sink  to  insignificance  but  for  the 
sentiments  evoked  under  the  benignant  influence  of  the  loving  cup. 
Cruikshank  may  insist  on  total  abstinence  from  these  delights,  but  it  is 
not  at  the  tea-parties  of  Bands  of  Hope  that  charity  jingles  her  most 
liberal  offerings  to  the  destitute.  To  all  such  projects,  in  moderation, 
we  give  our  best  support.  But  our  attention  has  been  directed  lately 
to  a  mode  of  raising  alms,  of  which  the  issue  is  more  doubtful,  and  the 
principle  more  liable  to  objection.  Under  pretext  of  doing  an  act  of 
charity,  certain  well-meaning  persons  contrive  to  draw  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  friends  to  publish  compositions  which  have  not  merit  of  them- 
selves to  command  the  interest  of  the  public ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
'  our  library  table,'  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and  Mr.  Panizzi's 
catalogue-makers,  are  cumbered  with  a  class  of  publications  that  bring 
discredit  upon   literature,    and,   but  for  these  touching  appeals  o^ 
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* 

mueneardiam,  would  never  see  the  light.  We  have  received  'Inker- 
maim,  a  Poem,'  and  several  meagre  literary  contributionsi  whose  sale 
can  hardly  suffioe  to  pay  the  expense  of  printing  and  paper,  to  which 
the  public  are  called  upon  in  pity  to  subscribe,  because  the  profits,  it  is 
anuounoed,  will  be  given  to  the  Patriotic  Fund ;  and  we  have  been  this 
week  solicited  by  a  Master  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  of  scientific 
and  antiquarian  renown,  a  Knight,  B.A.,  E.B.S.,  and  F.S- A.,  to  assist 
at  the  birth  of  an  '  intellectual  effort,'  not  on  the  score  of  literary  merit, 
but  because  it  is  intended  to  serve  a  charitable  object : — 

^*  TotJie  Editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette, 

*' '  March  12,  1855. 
*'  *  Sib, — ^A  reviewer  is  always  a  Great  Unknown,  whom  any  attempt 
to  propitiate  is  most  likely  to  incense  ;  so  I  beg  to  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion of  the  kind.  But  for  a  collateral  purpose  I  do  venture  to  bespeak 
your  favour  and  invite  your  assistance.  The  little  work,  of  which  1  send 
you  a  prospectus  and  specimen,  is  compiled  and  concocted  for  a  charita- 
ble object.  The  names  of  the  donors  and  contributors  inscribed  thereon 
vill  be  found  of  the  highest  respectability.  My  little  book  will  soon 
appear  in  your  adyertising  columns,  and  be  placed  by  my  respectable 
publisher  on  your  library  table.  Then  avail  yourself  of  the  opportunity 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  widow  \  draw  upon  your  own  experiences  of 
life,  if  it  be  not  true  of  the  literary  and  professional  man — 

**  *  Oft  have  we  seen  the  student  pale, 
Devoted  sternly  to  explore 
The  darkest  depths  of  jurist  lore, 
Fail  to  catch  the  favouring  gale, 
And  only  quit  the  garret  for  the  jail !— 7Ae  Widow's  Retctte, 

"  *  I  remain,  Ac, .* 


"The  writer  of  this  letter,  it  appears,  has  a  portfolio  of  original 
poetry,  which  has  been  hitherto  kept  back  from  the  public,  and  having 
been  impressed  with  the  destitute  condition  of  the  widow  of  an  old 
professional  colleague,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  retired 
Chief  Justice,  he  has  hit  upon  the  eipedient  of  publishing  these  effu- 
sions with  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
bereaved. 

'* '  It  might  be  some  consolation  to  her,  but  it  would  little  avail  for 
her  support,  to  be  told  that 

"  I  gave  to  misery  (all  I  had)  a  tear  ;*' 

Bo  I  have  determined  not  to  mock  her  in  that  fashion,  but  to  devote 
whatever  of  time  I  could  spare  from  official  duties — what  of  energy  I 
have  left — what  of  zeal  and  devotion  the  occasion  demands  and  inspires — 
to  make  an  intellectual  effort  to  assist  her.' 
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"Although  we  have  been  honoured  with  the  promiBe  of  an  adyertise- 
ment,  it  is,  nevertheless,  our  duty  to  weigh  this  intellectual  effort  fairly 
in  the  balance  of  criticism ;  and  as  the  poet  has  £ftvoured  us  with  some 
specimen  pages,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  in  some  degree  of  the  merits  of 
his  portfolio  by  anticipation.  The  hock  is  to  be  entitled  'The 
Widow's  Bescue,  Select  Eulogies,  Schooled  and  Fooled,  a  Tale,  and 
other  Literary  Collections  and  BecoUections,'  the  first  being,  appa^ 
rently,  composed  for  the  occasion,  with  the  announcemfint  that  it  is 
'.an  appeal  to  grandeur,  eloquence,  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the  judges 
and  bar,  the  affluent  and  independent.'      It  opens  thus ; — 

«*  *  The  garter  on  thy  knee, 

The  star  upon  thy  breut. 
Flower  of  Bngland't  ChWahry, 

Bend  the  commanding  XiKow, 

RecaU  the  knightly  tow. 
To  "  succour  the  distress'd  :" 

Recall  the  knightly  tow, 

To  **  succour  the  distress'd." 

**  *  On  whose  persuasiTC  tongue, 

A  Senate's  raptures  hung, 

A  Nation's  lond  acclaim 

Extends  thy  dangerous  fame ; 
Statesman— restrain  thy  Ufdng  pride, 

Perils  impend  on  every  side : 
Pause  in  thy  bright  career,  and,  sober,  scan 
The  claims  and  sufferings  of  thy  fellow  man : 

Pride  of  man,  succumb  and  blush — 

To  the  Widow's  rescue  rush ; 

— Much  is  given^-ezpected  much ! 

Lips  of  fire — denouncing  sin; 

Heart  of  love—  that  melts  within ; 

Bays  of  a  redeeming  grace. 

Beaming  from  that  angel  face : 

Emblem  of  purity  and  love, 

(Calm  light  reflected  from  abote.) 
Lawo-attir'd-*prodaim  on  earth, 

**  Whatever  holy  is  jmd  pure ; 

Whatever  true — whatever  sure ; 
Without  the  presence  and  the  aid  of  thee. 
All  assuring,  all-enduring,  gentle,  humble  Charity." 
Without  thee— without  thee  ! 
AU— all  on  earth 
Is  *' nothing  worth !" 
Pomp,  be  sadden'd  ;  grandeur,  blush  ; 
To  the  Widow's  rescue  rush.' " 

'*  Then  follow  some  lines  written  in  Miss  DoiuDiin'a  album,  an  Ode  to 
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Earl  FitzwiUiam,  a  Sonnot  addressed  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Tom  Moore : — 

*«  *  Oh !  Set  one  toach  of  hU  harp  awaken 
Our  foad  regard  for  the  child  of  aoog ! 
May  it  ihriU-— till  the  high  resolTe  be  taken 
To  crown  him  our  deathless  bards  among. 

In  oor  holiest  fanes,  there  is  but  one  corner 

Fit  shrme  to  deposit  his  honour'd  remains ; 
Not  saVd  for  the  sinless ;— but  due,  tell  the  seomer, 

T6  genius,  whose  brightness  eKtinguish'd  its  stains ! 

If  his  lyrical  numbers'  melodious  spell 
Still  binds  Beauty  and  LoTe  in  its  magical  chain  $ 

Vf\t^  and  Lore  were  li^ade  vocal  in  Poesy's  shell, 
And  Lansdowne  and  RosaeU- applauded  the  strain/ 

'^  It  is  far,  yerj  far,  from  our  wish  to  cast  discouragement  on  any 
genuine  scheme  of  charity,  and  if  the  writings  of  this  foi-ensic  knight 
would  elicit  the  same  competition  among  publishers  as  those  of  a  Bul- 
wer  or  a  Bamum,  commanding  a  value  on  account  of  their  genius  and 
refinement  or  their  curiosity  and  impudence,  then  we  might  applaud  the 
deed.  We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  a  donation  of  80^.  to  the  Patrio- 
tic Fund,  resulting  from  the  publication  of  a  piece  of  music.  But  what 
good,  we  would  ask,  can  follow  from  the  publication  of  '  poetry* 
like  the  above.  Is  it  likely  there  will  be  a  sale  for  such  twaddle  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  expenses  of  printing  and  paper,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
publisher's  commission  ?  It  is  time  that  literature  should  be  relieved 
from  such  trifling.  The  widow  asks  for  bread,  and  she  is  given  a  stone. 
The  almoner  says,  *  The  labour  of  a  compilation  (from  my  portfolio), 
such  as  I  design^  will  be  that  of  selection  only,  and  the  eflbrt  to  amuse  and 
interest,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  in  a  variety  and  miscellany  of  subjects,  all 
it  will  cost  me.'  How  much  better  would  be  the  application  of  some 
less  hypothetical  means  of  relief  at  a  little  more  personal  cost.  The 
poet's  connexion  with  the  bar  might  surely  avail  him  to  secure  some 
more  substantial  means  of  relief  for  the  widow  of  a  Chief  Justice,  when 
his  list  of  subscribers  (at  Ss.  each)  includes  a  Cabinet  Minister,  two 
Vice-Chancellors,  four  Judges,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- Generals, 
eight  Serjeants,  and  a  batch  of  Queen's  Counsels,  with  Benchers  and 
Solicitors  to  follow.  We  entreat  of  him  to  withdraw  the  book,  and  to 
raise  a  subscription  among  bis  legal  friends,  in  m.oney,  for  the  retired 
Chief  Justice's  widow." 

We  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  a  word  or  two,  not  only 
to  those  of  our  professional  friends  who  continually  favour  us  with  their 
poetical  contributions ;  we  would  ask  them,  Is  it  not  better  to  write 
good  prose  than  prosy  ungrammatical  rhymes  ?    Again,  we  would  ad- 
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vise  teachers,  who  fancy  they  can  write  better  Bchool-books  than  thoBo 
which  have  come  under  their  own  obsenration,  to  *'  ooiint  the  cost*'  ero 
they  ''rush  into  print."  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  school- 
books,  published  by  authors,  prove  fiiilures  simply  fix>m  the  authors 
being  misled  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  school. 

FEMALV   SHAKSPBAKIAK   CEITICISH. 

Miss  Bacon,  sister  of  Eev.  Dr.  Bacon,  of  Newhaven,  Ct.,  and  heroine 
of  Caroline  Beecher*s  singular  book  a  few  years  since,  who  is  expected 
home  from  England  soon,  has  attracted  some  notice  abroad  as  the 
author  of  a  new  theory  of  Shakspeare.  Miss '  Bacon  assumes,  as  wo 
understand,  that  it  was  absolutely  and  utterly  impossible  for  a  man  with 
the  limited  advantages  of  Sbakspeare*s  early  life,  to  write  thirty-seven 
plays  exhibiting  the  marvellous  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  the 
plays  attributed  to  him  do  exhibit.  Such  a  series  of  performances,  she 
urges,  by  such  a  man,  would  be  a  series  of  miracles ;  and  had  any  man 
the  power  to  perform  the  half  of  them  he  would  have  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  of  his  day,  and  we  should  have  known  all  about 
him,  instead  of  having  to  grope  and  burrow  for  a  very  few  personal 
traits  and  anecdotes  of  his  life,  as  we  have  had  to  do  with  regard  to  Wil- 
liam Shakspeare.  She  attributes  them  chiefly  to  Lord  Bacon,  with  a 
few  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  others ;  and  she  has  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  in  framing  an  ingenious  and  elaborate  argument  in  support  of 
her  theory. — American  Literary  Gazette, 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Death  or  Hannah  Hall,  of  Sheffield. — Hannah  Hall,  a  spinster, 
aged  66,  distinguished  by  her  miserly  habits,  closed  her  miserable  career, 
some  weeks  since,  at  She£Seld,  leaving  to  the  girls'  charity  school  of  that 
town  between  5000/.  and  6000/.,  amassed  by  a  life  of  penury.  In  1812, 
about  which  time  her  father  died,  she  received  a  legacy  of  100/.  under  her 
grandfather's  will.  It  was  immediately  after  the  acquisition  of  this  sum 
of  money  that  Miss  Hall  first  manifested  those  penurious  habits  for 
which  her  subsequent  life  was  remarkable.  Her  penury  led  her  thus 
early  in  her  career  to  discard  soap  as  an  unnecessary  appendage  of  her 
toilet,  and  she  boasted  that  she  had  not  used  any  for  thirty  years.  Her 
only  income  was  the  interest  on  100/.  and  her  o\vii  earnings  by  making 
farm-labourers'  smockfrocks ;  but  she  contrived  not  only  to  live  out  of 
this,  but  to  save  money.  In  connexion  with  another  woman  she  com- 
menced a  system  of  lending  money  out  at  interest,  through  the  medium 
pf  guinea  clubs,  and  this  proved  so  profitable,  that  in  five  or  six  years 
she  was  able  to  commence  lending  on  mortgage  of  small  lots  of  cottage 
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property.  The  shutters  of  the  lower  rooms  of  her  house  were  barricaded, 
and  she  lived  alone  in  the  garret,  a  miserable  and  wretched  life ;  but  every 
jear  increasing  her  habits  of  penury  and  her  hoard  of  wealth.  Coals 
she  never  bought,  and  frequently  she  sat  for  days  together  in  the  depth 
of  winter  without  fire.  Miss  Hall,  although  she  would  literally  starve 
herself  to  death  rather  than  part  with  her  money,  had  no  objection  to  a 
good  dinner  at  any  other  person's  expense,  and  during  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  of  her  life  she  followed  out  a  system  by  which  she  secured 
herself  a  good  dinner  and  tea  every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday, 
free  of  charge.  This  class  of  friends  she  propitiated  by  promises  to 
remember  them  in  her  will.  To  none  of  these  persons,  however,  has  she 
left  more  than  10^.  Her  attire  was  a  "  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.*' 
On  her  feet  she  usually  wore  a  pair  of  cast-off  man's  boots,  which  were 
tied  round  her  ancles  with  string.  She  had  worn  a  bonnet  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Summer  or  winter  she  wore  pattens,  and  carried  an 
umbrella.  Her  habits  were  very  filthy.  On  a  search  being  made  at  the 
house  of  the  deceased  three  wills  were  discovered,  all  in  her  own  hand- 
vriting,  and  another  drawn  up  by  a  solicitor  in  1849,  in  all  of  which  she 
left  her  property  to  the  charity  school.  There  were  also  found  mortgage 
deed.%  Midland  Bailway  shares,  debenture  bonds  of  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Sailway,  and  bankers'  deposit  notes — ^in  all 
amoanting  to  4300^.  It  is  believed,  by  those  who  knew  her,  that  it  will 
ultimately  be  found  that  she  died  worth  from  6000^.  to  70002.  These 
securities  were  found  secreted  in  bundles  of  rags,  tied  up  in  old  shirts, 
and  some  of  the  more  portable  ones,  such  as  the  bank  deposit  notes,  were 
packed  away  in  pieces  of  rags,  inside  old  shoes,  &c.  In  one  box  she  had 
accumulated  between  fifty  and  sixty  pieces  of  soap  of  different  kinds, 
evidently  the  contributions  of  friends  anxious  for  her  sanitary  improve- 
ment. The  interment  took  place  at  St.  Philip's  Church,  and  drew  toge- 
ther some  thousands  of  people. 

Tfli  New  Education  Bill.  (From  The  Times.) — Lord  John  Eus- 
sell's  new  bill,  "  To  promote  education  in  England,"  has  been  read  a 
first  time,  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  contains 
twenty-two  clauses,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract : — "  The 
councils  of  English  boroughs  are  empowered  to  submit  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  such  boroughs  (by  means  either  of  new  or 
existing  schools)  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with 
aa  estimate  of  the  expense  thereof.  Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  such 
councils  must  be  present  at  the  meeting,  to  be  specially  summoned  for 
the  purpose  fourteen  days  previously.  If  the  scheme  be  approved  by 
the  Education  Committee  it  may  be  carried  into  effect,  with  or  without 
alterations.     The  expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  borough  funds. 
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the  rate  not  to  exceed  6d.  in  the  pound  annually.  The  act  may  also 
be  adopted  by  parishes  situate  without  boroughs,  if  two-thirds  of  the 
rate-payers  vote  at  a  public  meeting  in  favour  of  such  adoption.  If  the 
scheme  be  rejected  by  the  rate-payers,  it  may  not  be  again  proposed  for 
the  space  of  three  years.  Where  parishes  adopt  the  act  the  scheme 
may  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Education  Committee,  in  the  same 
way  as  by  the  councils  of  boroughs ;  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  from 
the  poor-rates.  In  all  schools  established  under  this  act  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  required  ''  to  be  read  therein,*'  but  not  so  as  to  be  used 
as  a  "  school  lesson-book ;"  and  no  Boman  Catholic  or  Jewish  children 
will  be  obliged  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Another  clause  provides  that  the  children  of  Dissenting,  Boman  Catho- 
lic, and  Jewish  parents  shall  not  be  taught  any  catechism,  nor  required 
to  use  any  liturgy,  nor  obliged  to  attend  at  church  or  other  religious 
observances.  The  management  of  schools  is  to  be  vested  in  the  coun- 
cils of  boroughs  and  the  vestries  of  parishes,  subject  to  government 
inspection,  and  the  rights  of  trustees  or  visitors.  The  Education  Com- 
mittee may  at  any  time  revoke  any  order  approving  any  scheme  under 
this  act,  and  so  shut  up  the  school  disapproved.  The  committee  must 
at  the  same  time  state  its  reasons  for  so  doing. 

[We  have  reserved  the  excellent  remarks  of  "  Clericus"  on  this  bill 
for  a  future  occasion. — En.  "  Govkbitess.**] 
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Ik  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Friday,  March  IGth, 

Sir  J.  Pakikgton  rose  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  encouragement  and  promotion  of  general  education  in  Ed  gland 
and  Wales.  After  thanking  the  prime  minister  for  the  courtesy  he  had 
shown  in  allowing  him  to  bring  forward  the  question  on  a  government 
night  he  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  importance  of  the  question  he 
had  undertaken  to  bring  before  them.  Among  the  encouragements 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  he  referred  to  the  rapid  and 
striking  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  com- 
mon soldier,  through  the  diffusion  of  education,  within  the  last  forty 
years ;  and  he  was  proceeding  to  quote  the  evidence  of  his  Boyal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cambridge  before  the  Sebastopol  committee  on  tbis 
subject,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  general  cry  of  "  order."  The  right 
honourable  baronet  dexterously  put  his  remark  in  another  shape,  and 
said  he  had  heard  from  his  royal  highness  that  the  condition  of  the 
British  soldier  had  palpably  improved,  even  within  his  own  comparatively 
short  experience.     Proceediog  with  his  motives  for  introducing  this  bill, 


THs  acmaanuNu  US 

be  8«d  b0  fadt  iMMtt  to  beliere  that  Lord  Abeideen's  gOTcmment  had 
■himionaJ  thair  mtentURi  to  deal  with  this  question,  i^nd,  if  the  noble 
kid  ihm  member  for  London  had  given  the  leacrt  intimation  of  his  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  a  bill  this  year,  he  never  would  have  taken  up  the  ques- 
tion; but  he  sQ^eoted  the  noble  lord's  bill  of  this  year  had  been 
stimidated  by  the  bill  he  was  now  about  to  move.  Having  gone  so  far, 
however,  he  could  not  agree  to  withdraw  fiom  the  question,  though  he 
should  be  glad  if  a  good  bill  were  passed,  from  whatever  side  of  the  house 
it  came.  He  found  great  fault  with  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
of  cooncil  <xi  education.  Admitting  that  that  committee  had  done  much 
good,  he  was  atill  prepared  to  contend  that  the  good  it  effected  was  not 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  liberality  of  parliament.  He  hoped 
the  noble  lord  oi^>osite  would  make  this  a  separate  department  of  the 
state,  with  a  minister  responsible  to  this  house  and  to  the  country 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  sums  intrusted  to  his  distribution.  The 
pupil-teachers  were  overtrained,  while  two*thirds  of  them  did  not 
become  teachers,  but  went  into  other  professions — so  that  the  public 
money  in  that  case  was  wasted.  Another  mistake  was,  that  the  funds 
were,  by  the  operation  of  the  council  minutes,  applied  to  the  rich  dis- 
trietB  instead  of  the  poor.  He  made  these  remarks,  because  both  his 
bill  and  that  of  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  give  increased  power  to  the 
committee  of  council,  and  it  would  be  necessary,  therefore,  for  parlia^ 
Aent  to  reform  that  committee.  It  had  been  said  there  was  no  need 
for  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  education,  because  the  country  was  going  on 
weD.  He  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  country  was  going  on 
scandalously  ill.  He  admitted  that  the  numbers  at  school  had  increased 
over  the  whole  country,  though  in  certain  parts — he  particularly  in- 
stanced York  and  Liverpool — we  had  retrograded  within  the  last 
twenty  years ;  but  still  there  was  a  vast  number  that  remained  un- 
educated. According  to  the  results  of  the  census,  as  given  by  Mr. 
HofM^  Mann,  there  were  three  millions  of  children,  between  the  ages 
<tf  five  and  twelve,  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  while  there  were  not  more 
than  two  millions  obtaining  education.  The  quality  of  the  education 
given  to  these  children  was  considerably  below  that  given  in  foreign 
schools ;  and  some  idea  might  be  formed  of  the  inefficiency  of  some  of 
our  teachers  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mann,  that,  of  13,000 
teachers  who  made  returns  of  the  state  of  their  schools,  780  signed  with 
a  mark.  This  was  not  a  state  of  things  with  which  the  house  or  the 
country  ought  to  be  content.  The  ignorance  of  great  masses  of  the 
people — of  the  unhappy  outcasts  who  crowded  our  gaols  and  work- 
houses— ^was  worse  than  the  barbarism  of  African  savages.  He  urged 
upon  churohmen  and  dissenters  the  duty  of  meeting  upon  some  neutral 
ground,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  these  unhappy  beings,  to  whom  reli- 
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gious  differences  were  not  even  a  name,  the  cardinal  truths  of  religion. 
He  approached  this  question  in  no  spirit  of  part  j :  he  invited  men  of  all 
parties  to  co-operate  with  him  in  removing  a  state  of  things  which  was 
discreditahle  to  the  country.  The  first  point  of  his  bill  was,  in  his  mind, 
one  of  the  most  doubtful — it  was  a  permissive  bill.  But  he  thought  it 
was  better  to  proceed  cautiously  in  the  first  instance,  and,  therefore,  he 
made  it  permissive  and  not  compulsory.  The  areas  in  which  he  pro- 
posed the  measure  to  work  were,  in  corporate  towns,  the  limits  of  the 
municipalities — in  country  districts,  the  poor  law  unions.  If  these 
districts  should  decide  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
the  rate-payers  would  then  proceed  to  elect  an  educational  board — the 
qualification  of  a  member  of  the  board  being  a  rating  of  30^.  per  annum, 
and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  district  to  be  ex'^fficio  members  of  the 
board.  The  board  so  constituted  to  have  power  to  levy  and  expend  an 
educational  rate.  He  did  so,  because  he  was  profoundly  convinced  the 
voluntary  system  would  not  educate  the  people.  But,  whenever  a 
locality  was  assessed,  the  public  funds  should  contribute  in  a  fixed  pro- 
portion. He  would  propose,  further,  that  all  the  new  schools  erected 
under  this  bill  should  be  wholly  free.  He  knew  there  were  objections 
to  free  schools,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  pauper  schools ;  but^if  they 
were  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  the  objection  of  pauperism  would  be 
done  away.  But  he  would  not  interfere  with  existing  schools,  leaving 
it  optional  with  them  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  With 
respect  to  the  most  important  point  of  all — religious  education — ^he  had 
been  most  anxious  to  provide  that  there  should  be  religious  teaching 
without  interfering  with  the  religious  scruples  of  any  class.  To  carry 
this  principle  out,  he  proposed  that  all  existing  schools  now  recognised 
and  aided  by  the  committee  of  council  should  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
benefits  of  this  bill«  provided  that  church  schools  received  dissenting 
children,  and  that  dissenting  schools  received  church  children,,  without 
forcing  upon  them  religious  creeds  they  did  not  hold.  With  respect  to 
new  schools,  he  would  provide  that  they  should  in  evc^ry  case  teach  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  where  the  school  was 
erected — subjected,  of  course,  to  the  general  rule ;  that  the  children  of 
the  minority  should  neither  be  excluded  nor  their  opinions  interfered 
with.  This  was  the  plaa  adopted  in  foreign  countries,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic ;  it  was  adopted  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  and  he 
believed  that  its  universal  adoption  would  be  the  sure  solution,  of  the 
religious  difficulty.  The  bill  might  be  unsuccessful ;  it^  might  be  op- 
posed by  various  parties  on  opposite  grounds :  but  he  proposed  it  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  education  of  the  people,  and  he  was  confident  that, 
ere  long,  this  important  question  must  be  settled  in  the  direction  he 
had  pointed  out. 

[T^  be  ewUinued,) 
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UNCEETADTTT  OP  LITERAET  PROPEBTT. 

'*Thb  Morning  Ohroniele  is  the  second  oldest  of  the  daily  papers, 
having  been  established  in  1769 ;  its  first  editor  was  Woodfidl,  the  bold 
printer  of  the  *  Letters  of  Junius/  the  first  man  to  giro  correct  reports 
of  the  debatea  in  Parliament.  Mr.  James  Perry,  an  intelligent  and 
industrious  Scotchman,  afterwards  purchased  the  paper,  and  became  its 
sole  editor,  and  conducted  it  so  ably  that  Pitt  and  Lord  Shelbum  offered 
to  bring  him  into  Parliament.  Perry,  with  chiyalrous  notions  respect- 
ing his  position,  held  himself  personally  accountable  for  every  line  in 
his  paper,  although  inserted  without  his  previous  knowledge.  In  his 
time  the  Chroniele  had  immense  influence,  but  the  sale  at  the  highest 
was  not  5000.  After  Mr.  Perry's  death,  the  paper  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Clement  for  40,000/. — the  late  sub-editor,  Mr.  Black,  continuing  as 
editor.  In  1834,  Sir  John  Easthope  bought  the  Chronicle  at  a  fourth 
of  what  Clement  had  paid  for  it :  Lord  Durham  and  Mr.  Ellice  were 
aaid  to  have  joined  in  the  purchase.  In  1834,  when  the  Times  verged 
to  the  Toiy  side,  the  Okrtmiele  took  its  place  as  organ  of  the  liberal 
party,  and  reached  a  sale  of  10,000 ;  but  the  Timet  gradually  resumed 
its  leadership.  Easthope  got  his  baronetcy  for  his  partisanship,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Andrew  Doyle,  was  made  inspector  under  the  Poor-law 
Board,  with  a  salary  of  1000/.  a  year.  The  paper  was  afterwards  sold 
to  the  '  Young  England*  party,  which  then  iacluded  Mr.  Gladstone. 
For  the  last  five  years  the  Chronicle  has  been  Puseyite  in  theology, 
aad  has  taken  no  very  decided  course  in  politics.  One  of  the  rich  Hopes 
has  written  for  it  laigely  and  dully,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Cooke,  has  had 
a  difficult  task  to  make  his  paper  readable.  Its  foreign  correspondence 
ia  extremely  good,  and  is  its  present  redeeming  feature.  The  last  intel- 
ligence was,  that  Mr.  Peto,  the  rich  contractor,  had  paid  4000/.  for  the 
copyright  and  plant,  with  a  view  of  making  it  the  organ  of  the  Dissent- 
ing interest,  with  which  he  is  connected ;  but  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  dispose  of  his  bargain,  and  that  it  would  become  an  organ  for  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  and  the  Boman  Catholic  body.  ^  It  is  added  that  Mr. 
Serjeant  Glover  is  now  the  manager  of  the  paper. — So  winds  up  a  jour- 
nal, in  which  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Burke  have  written ;  in  which  Byron 
gare  to  the  world  some  of  his  political  poems ;  Moore's  cleverest  squibs 
found  their  way  into  print ;  in  which  Campbell  attempted  to  write  poli- 
tics ;  and  in  which  Dickens  made  his  dMit  as  '  Boz.' " 

We  quote  the  above  from  a  periodical  which  circulates  principally 
amongst  publishers.  The  accuracy  of  the  statements,  derived  from  a 
transatlantic  source,  cannot  be  vouched  for ;  but  we  may  say,  with  refer- 
ence to  it,  Uiat  (unless  contradicted  by  those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  fiiets  of  the  case)  ''  silence  gives  consent." 

p 
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COEBESPONDENCB. 

THE  WILHfiLM  SYSTEM  OF  SINGING. 

To  the  BdUmr  ^  **Tn%  Gotmimbw," 

Stii,~WHh  reference  to  the  letter  which  appeared  In  your  periodieal,  signed  "  Poor 
Mary  Anoe,"  I  beg  to  submit  that  the  reputation  and  the  high  standing  singing,  and 
particularly  class  and  chorus  singing,  has  attained  as  a  branch  of  edncation,  emanates 
from  the  Pestalosoian  schools  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  in  which  it  has  been  applied 
to  the  culture  and  development  of  the  senses  and  faculties  of  the  pupils.  The  applica- 
tion of  Pestslozzi's  method  to  those  human  faculties  and  senses,  in  the  comlnnaitionsthst 
may  be  formed  with  them,  as  a  natural  consequence  brought  forth  Toeal  music,  which 
has  been  retained  as  a  branch  of  education.  Hans  George  NAgUt  a  p«pU  of  Pestaloniv 
was  the  flrst  to  eiponnd  the  method  for  vocal  mosic  from  its  dements,  and  with  him  a 
new  era  for  the  culture  of  singing  begins.  Although  his  works  an  Tolnminous,  yet  Tery 
few  have  been  introduced  into  this  country ;  and»  I  am  aony  to  say,  even  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  though  universally  known  and  acknowledged,  the  pervading  spirit, 
which  will  not  bend  to  the  meek  and  humble  character  of  a  true  teacher,  has  sought  to 
supersede  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  questions  such  as  those  of  '*  Poor  Mary  Anne*' 
are,  and  may  fasily  be,  made  there  daily.  Svcry  woik  that  hu  appeared  on  the  eulture 
of  vocal  music  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland  has  borrowed  either  directly  or  indi* 
rectly  from  his  works — ^the  one  a  little  ont  of  one  chapter  here,  and  the  other  out  of  another 
chapter  there ;  so  that  were  yon  to  put  all  that  has  been  vrritten  since  together^  it  would 
not  yet  form  so  complete  a  whole  as  Niigrrs  elementary  works  on  singing.  The  object 
which  singing  should  serve  as  an  educational  means  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  objects 
it  serves  now  are  so  completely  at  variance  with  each  other,  that  were  one  to  ask  many 
teachers  what  object  singing  should  serve,  the  ansvrers  you  would  receive  would  at  once 
show  the  ridiculous  views  entertained  on  the  subject  in  reference  to  ednoation.  There 
are  thousands  who  do  not  know  the  real  use  of  it,  and  many  compilers  coold  not  tell  yon 
without  a  blush  what  their  works  on  teaching  music  and  singing  are  really  intended  to 

serve. 

I  am,  sir,  &e.  &c. 

H.  D.  L. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  GOVERNESSES. 
7b  the  Editor  ^**  Turn  GoTnaNaaa." 

Sin,— It  would  greatly  oblige  if  some  of  your  correspondents  would  name  the  establish* 
ments  that  profess  to  educate  young  ladies  for  govtrnesses.  Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  numerous  juvenile  schools  where  ladies  may  be  received  with  a  view  to  the  profes- 
sion, but  such  as  Queen's  College,  Harley-street.  The  addresses,  and  some  reference  to 
the  system  pursue4,  would  be  most  useful  for  parents  anxious  to  give  their  children  «very 

advantage. 

I  im,  sir, 

Yonrohligad, 

EVA. 
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THE  USEFUL  vemu  THE  SHOWY. 
TbtkeEdUorof^Tum  Gotbrnxss." 
Sim,— Toa  mint  excnte  me  fbrwriUng  to  yoa;  but,  u  I  tee  yoa  have  printed  the  letters 
ef  tome  of  your  oomspondents,  who  cao  tell  whether  you  will  not  print  mine  alto  ?  The 
tliree  Bomben  of  "  Thb  GowsMnst"  have  ailbrded  me  contidenble  profit  and  pleasure  { 
daring  their  pemaal,  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  a  few  dayt  I  spent  in  the  company  of 
a  young  lady  who  bad  just  returned  from  a  boarding-school  in  France,  where  she  had 
been  educated  for  a  governess.  When  I  met  her  under  the  roof  of  a  mutual  friend,  she 
lisd  "  finished,"  but  had  not  accepted  a  situation.  I  am  always  anxious  to  draw  out 
whoever  may  hill  in  my  way— specially  young  ladies.  I  am  always  anxious  to  know 
whether  tbey  are  adepts  at  something  besides  Berlin  wool  and  that  sort  of  thing.  My 
new  ftieiid  had  been  very  carefully  educated,  as  education  is  understood  in  a  French 
school ;  but  I  was  amazed  at  her  entire  ignorance  of  anything  practical.  One  book 
which  I  brought  under  her  notice  was  a  perfectly  unexplored  mine—"  Joyce's  Dialogues ;" 
it  opened  a  new  worid  to  her.  I  shall  never  forget  the  astonishment  with  which  she 
read  the  descriptions  of  the  experiments  ill  Natural  Philosophy,  and  listened  to  accounts 
of  the  discoveries  of  modem  science.  I  would  fain  hope,  that  the  course  of  tuition 
sdopted  by  our  English  schools  embraces  practical  knowledge  as  well  at  the  embellish- 
ments which,  when  met  with,  are  so  delightful.    With  the  hope  that  pow  governesses 

will  foigive  me, 

•     1  am,  sir,  / 

A  WELL-WISHER. 


FRIENDLY  CRITICISM. 

7b  th^  Editor  o/**  Tan  OoYWMtmu." 

Sia^— I  waa  in  hope  that  some  of  fipxa  more  talented  correspondents  would  have  given 

tti  the  benefit  of  their  friendly  criticism  as  desired  by  M.  A.  R. ;  it  is,  I  confess,  with  much 

rdoctance  that  I  venture  to  mention  a  few  little  things  v^hich  I  think  rather  mars  the 

truly  poetical  piece  called,  *'  The  Table  in  the  Wildeness." 

Rhyme  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  poetry ;  but  I  think,  when  it  is  used,  it  should  be 

food.    We  mu$if  1  snppose,  allow  that  **  riven"  rhymes  with  '*  heaven;"  "  love"  with 

"grove;"    '' acoenta rise"  with   ''paradise;"    <' militant"    with    ''triumphant;"  and 

''wreith"  with  "death:"  but  should  we, as  governesses,  admit  that  *'  hearts"  rhymes 

with  "part;"  "calm"  with  "alarm;"  and  "sons"  with  "none?"    I  trust,  neither 

yonnelf  nor  M.  A.  R,  will  think  me  hyper^ritioa];    The  Mfi/imails  of  M.  A.  R.  fuUy 

soeord  widi  aaty  ovn# 

I  am,  sir,  &c., 

EUZA. 


To  the  Editor  qf  "Thb  Gotbrnxsb." 
Sib,— In  common  with  many  hundreds,  nay  (judging  from  the  very  large  number- 
of  my  own  friends  who  are  subtcribert)  thoutandt,  who  have,  since  the  commencement 
of  this  year  welcomed  "  Thb  Govbrnb88,"  I  feel  somewhat  jealous  of  its  literary  repu- 
tstioB.  Such  a  periodical  should  not  be  unworthy  of  the  highly  intellectusl  class  for 
which  it  is  designed,  and  by  whom  I  am  told  it  is  well  supported  in  various  ways.  Now 
few  I  think  will,  however  much  in  some  respects  they  may  disapprove  of  "Trb 
GoYBBMBBB,"  (and  it  is  impossible  to  please  every  person,  espedally  every  teacher,)  deny 
that  the  articles  in  it  bear  evideooe  that  they  have  been  written  by  persons  of  considenu* 
hie  ability.  "  There  are  spots  iB  the  sun ;"  doubtlessly  there  is  room  for  criticism  in 
every  article  thai  hisappMred  in  "  Tan  GoTB»ir«aa/'  and  the  same  with  respect  to 
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erery  other  work  on  the  snbject  of  edacation,  which  at  preMnt  h  at  best  b«t  an  experi- 
mental tcience.  I  think  that  the  plan  proposed  bj  your  poetical  correspondent,  *'  M.  A.  R. , 
St.  Albans/'  in  the  Febroary  nomber,  an  excellent  one,  and  I  felt  very  mneh  inclined  to 
accept  the  challenge ;  on  second  thought,  howerer,  it  occnned  to  me  that  it  wonld  not 
look  weU  (to  use  the  mildest  term)  to  criticise  the  prodnctioB  of  one  who  has  set  so 
noble  an  example  of  self-denisl,  and  who  is  evidently  a  lady  of  large  mind  and  nnassom- 
ng  spirit ;  but  I  resolved  to  remark  on  the  next  original  poetry  which  yon  inserted,  and 
I  must  own  I  fed  sorry  that  yon  have  given  me  so  much  room  finr  eritidsm  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  lines  "  To  a  Poet.'' 

Your  correspondent  W.  J.  P.  writes  (ss  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stow  wonld  say)  ''  in  very  dellance 
of  lindley  Murray."  The  meaning  of  many  of  the  verKs  may  be  guuooi  /  bat  it  is  certain 
that,  so  fsr  as  composition  is  concerned,  they  have  neither  sense  nor  meaning.  **  Bsemplm^ 
gratia  :— 

Verse  1.      " Andeut  poets 

With  aching  steps  have^rod  before. 
And  eyes  tMai  hnged/or  clearer  day .'" 

Verse  2.      Qoery.    Does  E.  W.  J.  mean  that  each  thistle 

"  More  favoured  wins  a  name. 
And  soars  before  icf  to  the  skies  V* 

J  suppose  he  does ;  his  thistles  ariee  annmd  ut  anid  eoar  h^finre  us,  in  the 
same  verse. 
Verse  3»       *'  For  fmre»t  fire  to  ewrh  the  wants  of  rash  desire,  Ah|  gain  we  oonqoeat 
over  thought  and  steadfiMt  search !" 
(Comment  unnecessary.) 
Verse  4.      I  am  podtivdy  at  a  loss  to  paraphrase  this  Terse ;  it  i^pears  sheer  nonsense; 
How  wHl  this  do  ? 

'*  Tes,  let  us  seek  for  love,  nor  let  us  strive  alone  to  benefit  the  present  age 
'  by  pure  wur  aU  unworthy  page,'  but  (to  benefit  ?)  jreart  and  (to  benefit  ?) 
still  more  years  when  this— (Mit  what  ?)*' 
(I  must  **  give  it  up,"  Sir;  P.  W.  J.  is  too  profound  for  me.) 
VcTM  5.      Note.  •*  Our  plain  yet  mystic  art."    Bather  paradoxical  this  !    But  as  it  is 
to  ^'JIM  the  face  with  JogftU  light,"  we  will  not  be  severe  on  iht  poetieai  {f) 
expression. 
Verse  fi.      This  verse  is,  perhaps,  intended  as  a  oontinaaUon  of  verse  5,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  verse  to  be  found  (perhaps)  somewhere  in  some  other  book. 
Query.  Does  P.  W.  J.  mean  **  a  form  gently  fading,"  or  a  gentle  form  ftding  ? 
Query.  How  do  fonn%  fade  t 
The  remaining  five  verses  I  will,  if  agreeable,  notice  in  your  next  number. 
J  hope  P.  W.  J.  will  forgive  me.   I  will,  if  you  will  afford  me  a  little  space,  give  her 
an  opportunity  of  retaliating  by  criticising  some  of  my  aitempte  in  the  *'  plain  jet  mystic 

art." 

I  am,  dr,  &c.  ftc, 

BAS  BLAKa 

[We  think  our  correspondent  is  rather  inclined  to  sting.  We  have  availed  onrsdves  of 
our  editorial  privileges  to  modify  severd  expressions  whidi,  however  good-naturedly 
miended,  were  rather  too  caustic  for  a  ladies'  periodicd.  At  the  same  time,  we  fod 
much  indebted  to  M.  A«  R.  for  her  suggestion ;  we  hope  it  will  deter  many  of  onr  firienda 
ftom  tending  ns  poetical  contributions  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism;] 
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FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 

Gintleu&s'b  SuooHa  Cap. 
MATKSiALa.~Telret  or  £ue  cloth ;  shaded  knitting  silk,  of  ft  coloor  (hat 
will  coneapond,  also  a  tasBel. 
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We  are  favoured  by  Mr.  Jewitt,  the  celebrated  engraver,  with  blocks 
from  a  work  we  are  publishing,  of  which  full  particulars  will  be  seen  in 
our  advertising  pages.  It  is  termed  the  '*  Ladixb*  Book  of  Fakot 
Work,"  and  each  number  being  complete  in  itself,  containing  more 
than  a  dozen  designs  and  full  directions,  so  that  a  better  manual  for 
ladies  in  the  country  could  hardly  be  procured. 

The  smoking  cap,  which  we  now  illustrate,  is  worked  in  embroidery 
with  netting  silk.  The  design  must  be  first  marked  on  the  cloth  or  velvet, 
and  it  must  then  be  put  in  a  frame  and  worked.  The  large  block  gives 
one  pattern  of  the  cap  full  size,  and  probably  five  repetitions  of  it  will 
be  required  in  the  round.  The  round  dots  and  spots,  seen  in  various 
parts,  are  intended  for  cut  black  or  green  beads,  which  are  introduced. 

The  only  difficulty  in  working  with  shaded  silk  arises  from  the  care 
required  in  matching  the  shade  at  the  join.  Plain  silk,  though  not  so 
fashionable,  has  g  very  good  effect.  Yiolet  oh  green  velvet,  green  or 
claret,  blue,  green,  or  rose  on  black,  and  green  on  violet,  are  among  the 
prettiest  combinations.  The  tassel  should  always  correspond  with  the 
colours  of  the  embroidery. 

Braided  caps  are,  of  course,  much  more  easOy  worked ;  when  gold 
braid  is  used,  the  tassel  also  should  be  of  gold  bullion. 

It  is  always  better  to  procure  the  velvet  or  cloth  ready  marked  than 
to  mark  it  for  yourself ;  as,  from  the  great  improvements  that  have 
recently  taken  place  in  printing,  it  is  done  without  any  possibility  of 
the  material  being  injured,  and  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 

To  make  up  a  smoking  cap,  line  the  crown  with  common  bed-tick  and 
with  silk ;  the  head-piece  should  also  be  lined  with  tick  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  edge';  and  a  little  dimett,  or  fine  wadding,  is  frequently  run 
in  the  silk  lining,  to  increase  the  warmth.  It  is  finished  with  a  cord 
round  the  head ;  and,  if  intended  for  travelling,  small  pieces  to  cover  the 
ears  may  appropriately  be  added. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  complaints  that  have  reached  us  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  materials  in  the  country,  as  well  as  of  under- 
standing the  terms  used  in  our  crochet,  point  lace,  and  other  designs,  we 
have  prepared  a  pamphlet  to  be  kept  in  the  work-box,  which  will  give  all 
this  useful  information,  and  be  sent,  post  free,  to  anybody  who  applies 
for  it. 

Akti-haoassab — Iir  Sqttabs  Nettikg. 

Materials. — The  Boar's  head  crochet  cotton.  No.  4,  of  Messrs..  W. 
Evans  &  Co.,  of  Derby.  Their  knitting  cotton,  of  the  same  number, 
for  darning  the  cotton,  and  a  bone  mesh,  No.  7. 

To  those  of  our  friends  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  mode  of 
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doing  equare  netting,  the  following  directions  will  doubtleM  bs  R(V 
ceptsble. 

Net  one  stitch  on  s  foondation,  and  in  thia  one  do  two ;  turn  tbe 
work,  net  one  stitch  on  the  first  and  two  on  the  next.  Turn  again, 
net  one  on  every  stitch  but  the  hist,  in  which  do  two,  until  you  bare 
up  one  side  as  mauy  boles  as  are  required  for  the  design. 

The  next  row  is  to  be  done  without  increase,  and  this  forms  the  centre 
line  diagonally  down  the  anti- macassar.  Now  begin  to  deereaie  by  neb- 
ting  two  together  at  the  last  end  of  erery  row,  until  at  last  there  are 
only  two  stitches,  which  you  will  net  together. 

Wash  the  netting,  starch  it  lightly,  and  pin  it  out  evenly  to  dry ; 
then  dam  the  pattern  on  it,  either  in  a  frame  or  by  the  hand. 

If  a  border  is  to  be  made,  it  should  be  done  before  washing  i  but 
a  IVinge,  which  is  the  moat  ordinaiy  trimming,  may  be  added  the  veiy 
ast  thing. 
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SELECTIONS  FEOM  OUB  SCEAP  BOOK. 

THE   TOILET. 

Thebb  are  certain  moralists  in  the  world  who  labour  tinder  the  im« 
pression  that  it  is  no  matter  what  people  wear,  or  how  they  put  on  their 
apparel.  Such  people  cover  themselves  up — ^thej  do  not  dress.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  mind  is  more  important  than  the  body,  the  jewel 
than  the  setting ;  and  jet  the  virtue  of  the  one  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  other  is  enhanced  by  the  mode  in  which  thej  are  presented  to  the 
senses.  Let  a  woman  have  every  virtue  under  the  sun,  if  she  is  slat- 
ternly, or  even  inappropiate  in  her  dress,  her  merits  will  be  more  than 
half  obscured.  If,  being  young,  she  is  dowdy  or  untidy ;  or,  being  old, 
fantastic  or  slovenly,  her  mental  qualifications  stand  a  chance  of  being 
passed  over  with  indifference  or  disgust. — Chamben, 

SYSTEMS. 

Contrivers  of  systems  on  the  earth  are  like  contrivers  of  systems  in  the 
heavens ;  where  the  sun  and  moon  keep  the  same  course  in  spite  of  the 
philosophers.  An  attachment  to  a  rigid  system  is  dangerous.  Luther 
once  turned  out  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  because  it  disturbed  his  system. 
— Bev.  John  Newton, 

MVSIO. 

That  which  I  have  found  the  best  recreation,  both  to  my  mind  and  body, 
whensoever  either  of  them  stands  in  need  of  it,  is  music,  which  exercises 
at  once  both  my  body  and  soul ;  especially  when  I  play  myself;  for  then, 
methinks,  the  same  motion  that  my  hand  makes  upon  the  instrument 
the  instrument  makes  upon  my  heart.  It  calls  in  my  spirits,  composea 
my  thoughts,  delights  my  ear,  recreates  my  mind,  and  so  not  only  fits  me 
for  after-business,  but  fills  my  heart  at  the  present  with  pure  and  useful 
thoughts ;  so  that  when  the  music  sounds  the  sweetliest  in  my  ears, 
truth  commonly  flows  the  clearest  into  my  mind.  And  hence  it  is 
that  I  find  my  soul  is  become  more  harmonious,  by  being  accustomed 
so  much  to  harmony,  and  so  averse  to  all  manner  of  discord,  that  the 
least  jarring  sounds,  either  in  notes  or  words,  seem  very  harsh  and 
unpleasant  to  me. — Bishop  Beveridge, 

BOOKS   FOR  THE   FIRE. 

Young  readers — ^you  whose  hearts  are  open,  whose  understandings  are 
not  yet  hardened,  and  whose  feelings  are  neither  exhausted  nor  en- 
crusted by  the  world.  Would  you  know  whether  the  tendency  of  a 
book  is  good  or  evil,  examine  in  what  state  of  mind  you  lay  it  down. 
Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect  that  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  unlawful  may'^after  all  be  innocent,  and  that  may  be  harmleaa 
which  you  have  hitherto  been  taught  to  think  dangerous  ?  Has  it 
tended  to  make  you  dissatisfied  and  impatient  under  the  control  of 
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others ;  and  disposed  to  relax  in  that  self-goyemment  without  which 
both  the  laws  of  God  and  man  tell  us  there  can  be  no  virtue,  and  con- 
sequently no  happiness  P  Has  it  attempted  to  abate  jour  admiration  / 
and  reverence  for  what  is  great  and  good,  and  to  diminish  in  jou  the  love 
of  jour  country  and  jour  fellow-creatures  P  Has  it  addressed  itself  to 
jour  pride,  jour  vanitj,  jour  selfishness,  or  anj  other  of  jour  evil  pro- 
pensities ?  Has  it  defiled  the  imagination  with  what  is  loathsome,  and 
shocked  the  heart  with  what  is  monstrous  P  Has  it  disturbed  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  the  human  - 
soul  ?  If  80,  throw  the  book  in  the  fire,  whatever  name  it  maj  bear  on 
the  title-page !  Throw  it  into  the  fire,  joung  man,  though  it  should  have 
been  the  gift  of  a  friend ;  joung  ladj,  awaj  with  the  whole  set,  though  it 
should  be  the  prominent  furniture  of  a  rosewood  bookcase. — Southetf. 


NOTICES    OP    BOOKS. 


"  Thk  Eighth  ot  Dxoxmbbb,  MDCCCLIY  :  Some  Account  of  the 
Definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Most  Blessed  Mother 
of  Ood,  with  the  Dogmatic  BuU  of  His  Holiness,  and  a  Preface.  Bj 
a  Priest  2of  the  Diocese  of  Westminster."  12mo.,  pp.  80.  Jones 
A  Co. 

This  is  a  work  which  controversialists  will  no  doubt  read  attentivelj, 
snd  with  different  motives.  The  prefiice  is  contained  in  about  three 
jMiges;  next  follows,  ''The  definition  of  the  immaculate  conception," 
under  which  head  is  contained ''  a  complete  and  connected  narrative"  of 
the  event.  The  papal  bull  commences  on  p.  36,  and  concludes  on  p.  77. 
It  is  given  in  the  original  Latin,  and  also  in  a  verj  good  English  trans- 
lation (on  opposite  pages).  The  book  concludes  with  a  short  sermon,  bj 
St.  Bernard  (in  Latin  and  in  English).  We  shall  probablj  have  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  this  work  again. 


''Thk  Tbiuiiths  of  Fzbsxvxraitcb  asd  Ekteb^bisb."    London: 

Darton  &  Co.,  Holbom  H  ill. 

'^  Whatstxb  man  has  done  man  maj  do,"  is  the  appropriate  motto  of 
this  book  It  is  an  answer  to  the  sickl  j,  drawling  spirit,  wrapped  up  in 
idle  sentimentalitj,  which  views  all  achievements  as  the  result  of  inhe- 
rited genios.  It  sajs,  and  sajs  eloquentl  j,  that  if  man  will  dare  he  will 
achieve;  that  the  heroes  of  historj  were  industrious,  painstaking,  and, 
above  all,  persevering ;  that  thej  owe  more  to  the  spirit  of  determina- 
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tioB,  to  resolatenefls  of  purpose,  than  to  genius ;  that  genins  waits  npon 
perseyerance,  is  its  handmaid,  and  becomes  its  co-worker.  The  man 
who  stands  before  St.  Peter^s  at  Borne,  and  asks  himself  whether  that 
splendid  pile  is  most  indebted  to  genius  or  to  perseveraQce,  must  award 
the  peon  to  the  latter,  when  he  remembers  the  accumulated  difficulties 
with  which  Michael  Angelo  perseveringly  battled  for  the  long  period  of 
nineteen  years !  Truly  the  architect  of  Bome's  greatest  wonder  waa 
no  ordinary  man ;  he  had  an  almost  inspired  genius,  but  without  perse- 
verance—nfcA  Of  all  may  imitate — St.  Peter's  nerer  would  have  been 
completed.  What  would  the  musmgs  of  Columbus  have  resulted  in  un- 
accompanied by  perseverance  ?  Would  America  have  been  discovered 
by  thinking  and  dreaming  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  continent  P  Act- 
ing, doing,  daring,  persevering^  won  for  Columbus  a  deathless  name. 
We  shall  be  very  much  astonished  if  those  to  whom  we  specially  com- 
mend this  book  do  not  reap  advantage  from  its  perusal.  Whoever  the 
writer  may  be,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  book  of  which  no  one 
can  read  the  first  page  without  being  led  on,  as  if  by  a  spell,  until  the 
last  page  is  attained. 


"  Footsteps  or  St.  Paul."  CI.  8vo,  pp.  416.  Nisbet  &  Co.  1865. 
The  history  of  the  G-reat  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  has  been  a  fertile 
field  of  Scripture  study  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity ;  nor  is 
this  surprising,  considering  that^  aealous  as  were  the  inspired  Apostles 
who  received  their  appointment  of  our  Lord  when  He  tabemaded  with 
men  on  earth,  yet  St.  Paul  ^laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all.'* 
We  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the  invaluable  work 
BOW  before  us;  it  is  by  the  author  of  '^The  Morning  and  Night 
Watches,"  **  The  Faithful  Promisor/'  Ac.,  who  has  made  judicious  use  of 
the  many  ezoellent  works  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject.  In 
the  preface  he  says : — 

**  He  hts  to  acknowledge  hit  obligations  to  the  following  among  other  works : — Hew- 
son  and  Conybeare*s  *  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul '  (London,  1852),  especially  in  the 
opening  chapters ;  the  less  known  but  able  work  of  Mr.  Lewin,  *  Life  and  Bpistlesof  St. 
Paul'  (1851),  frequent  references  to  which  will  attest  the  amount  of  obligation ;  Give's 
Lives  of  the  Apostles '  (1676)  $  SUnley's  '  Sermons  and  Buays  on  the  Apostolical  Age  ' 
(1847) ;  Heander's  •  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church ;'  Olshausen  on  the  '  AcU  of  the 
Aposdes;'  Stackhouse's  'History  of  the  Bible'  (1764);  Benson's  *  Planting  of  the 
Christian  Religion'  (1750);  Barnes  on  the  Acts;  Home's  'Introduction;'  Blnnt's 
*  Sermons  on  St.  Paul ;'  Snetonius's  *  Lives  of  the  Ca»ars ;'  Josephus's  *  Wars  and  Antl- 
quities ;'  Kitto's  *  Bible  Cyclopcedia.'  Besides  those,  many  books  of  travel,  such  aa  Kin. 
Beir*s  •  Travels  in  AsU  Minor '  (1818)»  Beanferfa '  Karamania'  (1817),  Eustace's  •  Clss* 
•icalTour  in  Italy '  (Paris,  1837),  &c.  &c.    While  following,  however,  in  the  wake  of 
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these  great  eipUiren,  and  not  aahamed  to  profit  by  the  lights  they  have  hung  out  astern, 
it  is  hoped  there  will  be  sufllcieot  in  what  follows  of  independent  research  aiid  thought 
to  redeem  it  from  the  onattractable  eharacter  of  a  mere  compilation." 

So  far  from  being  unattractive,  the  style  is  most  pleasing.  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  afford  space  for  a  quotation  in  our  present  number.  The 
book  is  well  got  up,  embellished  with  a  map  and  neat  woodcuts ;  the 
type  is  clear,  and  the  paper  good ;  so  that  "  The  Footsteps  of  St.  Paul " 
is  a  work  which  in  every  respect  we  can  stronglj  recommend. 


HISTORY. 
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AirozBKT  Gbiiob."    By  the  Bev.  Dr.  Brewer.     Pp.  597.    Jarrold 
&  Sons. 

BiooGKiTiOK  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  history  is,  we  are  happy 
to  obserre,  becoming  general  amongst  teachers ;  and  it  is  no  less  grati- 
fying to  find  that  such  elementary  historical  works  as,  a  few  years  since, 
were  thought  sufficient  for  educational  purposes,  are  thrown  aside  for 
the  introduction  of  others,  which,  combining  interest  with  instruction, 
are  more  attractive  to  learners,  teachers,  and  parents.  Education  is  a 
continuous  process ;  and  so  far  frt>m  its  being  carried  on  solely  by  the 
professional  teacher  in  the  school-room,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  formation  of  individual  character  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  what  some  writer  calls  the  education  which  children  give  them- 
selvee.  Now,  we  know  nothing  of  human  influence,  next  to  good 
example,  more  likely  to  lead  the  young  aright  in  their  work  of  self-edu- 
cation, than  the  perusal  of  good  books  suitable  to  their  capacity,  of 
which  there  is  now  no  scarcity,  nor  is  there  reason  to  fear  a  falling  off  in 
this  department  of  authorship. 

Books  for  the  young  are  now  of  a  veiy  different  character  from  what 
they  were  some  fifty  years  since.  It  is  true,  that  even  then  there  were 
uvenile  books  of  an  instructive  tendency ;  but  there  was  an  absence  of 
that  attractiveness  which  one  cannot  fail  to  remark  in  the  little  volumes 
which,  in  the  present  age,  continually  issue  from  the  press,  vying  with 
each  other  in  tempting  perusal,  and  forming  a  great  and  pleasing  variety. 

jZHitf  Stories  seldom  fail  to  interest  the  joung ;  and  ancient  history 
is  rich  in  narratives,  of  which  **  children  of  a  larger  growth"  seldom  get 
weary.  AUuaion  to  them  is  made  in  all  departments  of  literature.  This 
little  book  contains  the  following  tales*. — "  Cyrus  ; "  *•  Semiramis ;  " 
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**  SardanapaluB ; "  ^The  Hains  of  Marathon; "  ^'LeonidaBy  or  the  Pass 
of  Thermopyls ; "  **  Xerxes ; "  and  "  Alexander."  We  are  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  these  tales  are  told.  We  recommend  the  hook 
especiaQj  to  those  of  our  suhscribers  who  receire  little  boys  into  their 
establishments.  Such  books  tend  more  to  tempt  the  young  to  perseye- 
ranee,  in  the  study  of  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Oram- 
marSy  than  formal  lecturings  about  Eton  and  Harrow,  or  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Dr.  Brewer's  new  work  is  a  highly  creditable  one,  and,  unlike  his 
*^  Guide  to  Science/'  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  It  is  in  the  catechetical 
form ;  but  its  many  excellencies,  and  the  large  amount  of  interesting 
information  it  contains,  will,  we  are  sure,  recommend  it  to  the  favour* 
able  notice  of  teachers,  who,  with  ourselyes,  disapprove  of  the  practice 
of  oompdling  children  to  leam,  for  f>erbaHm  repetition,  the  set  answers 
contained  in  catechisms.  The  work  is  well  arranged,  and  there  is  a 
copious  index.  We  think  teachmi  generally  will  be  pleased  with  it ; 
even  those  who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  make  it  a  dassbook  should  not 
be  without  it  as  a  text  book. 

HUtorieal  Chaptera^  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  H.  Lam6 
Fleury,  by  M.  G.  T.,  a  lady,  who  in  the  pre&ce  says  v^ 

"  Hafing  a  great  deal  of  leisure,  I  wai  very  desirooi  for  aome  luefiil  oecapation  to 
wile  away  many  solitary  evening  hours,  and  keep  from  my  door  the  fulfilment  of  the 
proTorh  which  connects  mischief  with  idle  hands." 

Would  that  every  lady  occupied  her  leisure  thus  profitably  and  praise- 
worthily  !  It  may  be  said,  that  a  translation  from  the  French  especially 
is  not  a  great  boon  in  a  ladies*  boarding  school ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  a  boarding-school  Miss,  whose  progress  under  Monsieur  A.,  Ma- 
dame B.,  or  Mademoiselle  C,  has  not  been  such  that  she  can,  after  "  going 
out,"  really  enjoy  a  French  author,  how  many  are  there  who,  having 

A  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart, 

^'caught  up,*'  it  may  be,  from  familiar  associates,  are  quite  ignorant  of 
the  grammatical  and  idiomatic  structure  of  the  language,  and  who, 
though  as  sensible  as  our  fair  translator  that 

Satan  finds  some  mischief  still, 
For  idle  hands  to  do, 

would  **  do  anything  in  the  world  rather  "  than  attempt  a  translation  of 
any  composition  of  greater  extent  than  a  motto ;  or,  at  greatest,  a  distich. 
Should  such  be  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  the  labours  of  an 
author  when,  through  the  literary  recreation  of  those  more  fortunate  or 
more  talented  (or  both),  they  might  enjoy  it  P  We  think  they  should 
not. 
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We  beart&y  wisb  that  IVencIi  translations  were  unnecessary  in  this 
coontiy.  True  it  is,  that  French  literature  contains  much,  yery  much, 
that  is  objectionable ;  but  we  belieye  our  subscribers  will  agree  with 
us  that,  in  this  country,  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language  would  in  numerous  ways  be  conduciye  to  national  and  inter- 
national good.  But,  whilst  we  should  be  glad  to  see  children,  eyen  of 
the  working  classes,  conyersant  with  the  language  of  Fenelonand  Pas- 
cal, we  strongly  object  to  the  ambitious  and  ridiculous  notions  of  many 
parents,  who  (although  in  **  comfortable  circumstances,"  are  not  suffi- 
ciently wealthy  to  afford  their  children  all  the  educational  adyantages 
t>f  those  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life)  insbt  on  their  daughters  ''learning 
French."  How  much  better  it  would  be  to  giye  them  a  really  substan- 
tial English  education !  When  a  young  lady  acquires  a  taste  for  elegant 
English  literature,  she  will  rarely  rest  content  with  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish only ;  then  she  will  leam  French,  German,  or  Italian,  with  much 
less  trouble  to  herself  and  to  her  teacher,  and  much  lesa  expense  to 
those  who  pay  for  her.  education.  Parents  and  guardians  little  think 
how  much  precious  time  they  cause  to  be  wasted  by  compelling  teachers 
to  attempt  that  which  is  almost  a  moral  impossibility  to  accomplish, 
and  to  wish  children  to  acquire  what  will  neyer  be  of  practical  benefit 
to  them.  How  many  thousands  of  those  who  haye  been  educated  at 
what  are  called  good  schools  will  tell  you  they  ''learned  French  at 
school,  Imtjhr^otit  all;**  and  how  many  thousands  more  entertain  per- 
tinaciously the  fond  conceit  that  they  know  a  little,  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  oonld  not  construct  a  simple  sentence  on  a  common-place  topic 

The  idea  that  the  use  of  translations  tends  to  discourage  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language  is  a  false  one.  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  studied  in 
England  with  more  alacrity  after  the  translation  of  the  Bible  than  they 
were  before.  It  is  true,  that  nothing  (except  a  bishop)  is  enriched  by 
a  translation  ;  still  we  wish  that  there  were  more  translations  for  the 
use  of  the  young.   But,  to  return  to  "  Historical  Chapters"   Our  author 

says :— 

• 
"  The  parifof  history  touched  upon  are  seldom  mentioned  in  edocttional  hooks,  and 

while  histories  of  onr  own  country,  Greece,  and  Rome,  have  been  adapted  in  yarious  ways 

to  the  capacity  of  childhood,  there  are  none,  I  believe,  to  tell  of  the  Italian  Repnblics, 

the  timet  of  the  Corsair,  Barbaiossa,  Soliman  the  Magnificent,  and  the  Knight  of  Rhodes ; 

besides  many  incidents  of  a  chivalrous  and  romantic  age,  so  highly  interesting  to  young 

people^    As  such  readers  grow  into  life  the  advantages  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 

wiU  become  daily  more  apparent ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  modem  book,  of  either  fiction  or 

travel*  hut  makes  some  reference  to  them. 

**  The  expression  '  my  children/  that  occurs  so  fre<{uently  throughout  the  chapters, 

may  perhaps  be  objectionable  as  seeming  to  render  the  book  only  suitable  to  the  very 

young;  but  this  is  not  the  case :  a  boy  or  girl,  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  cannot  but  read  it 

with  profit ;  and  I  have  such  a  love  for  the  term  that  I  trust  my  juvenile  friends  wiU  not 
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feel  offended  if,  in  thU  '  Cut'  age,  when  an  eagerness  to  become  men  and  wonen  sadlj 
encroaches  upon  the  sweet,  artless,  aimless  years  of  childhood,  I  hare  purposely  adopted 
it,  to  remind  them  that,  after  all,  they  are  hot  children." 

In  our  next  we  may,  perhaps,  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  works  to 
which  we  have  now  alluded. 


''  QUESTIOKS    70B    EzAHIKATIOK   OK  TtTLIB's  ElEMXKTS  OF   GXVB- 

BAL  HiBTOBT,  xvB  Db.  Nabx's  CoKTiKUATioir/'  Bj  the  Bev.  C. 
Lennj,  D.D.    12mOy  fourth  edition,  pp.  84.    Hughes. 

Tubsb  ^  Questions"  on  **  Tytler  and  Nare"  are  wdl  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  and  the  fiiet  of  the  present  edition  being  pullished  at  the 
reduced  price  of  two  BhiUingi  will,  we  doubt  not,  secure  to  them  in* 
creased  popularity.  They  are  well  worded,  and,  eyen  to  teachers  who 
prefer  forming  their  own  questions,  Dr.  Lenny's  little  work  will  prore 
usefully  suggestive. 


SCRIPTURE. 

I.  *'  OiTB  TnousAKB  QusBTioKs  ON  THB  Olp  TxaTAMBVT ;  designed  to 
aid  an  intelligent  Use  of  the  Sacred  Volume.'*  By  a  Teacher.    Stiff 
paper  cover,  pp.  142.    Jarrold  &  Sons. 
U.  '*  One  THOTTSAim  Questiovs  ov  thb  Nbw  Tsstaiobht."    Stiff 

paper  cover,  pp.  135.  Jarrold  &  Sons. 
Ths  Questions,  both  on  the  Old  and  on  the  New  Testaments,  are  sucb 
/M  many  teachers  will  find  of  great  use.  The  design  is  admirable,  and 
the  execution  reflects  much  credit  on  the  teacher  who  has  compiled  the 
questions.  Christian  teachers  of  any  denomination  can  use  them,  as 
they  are  quite  unsectarian. 


'<  Home  Hapfiitess  ;  or,  Three  Weeks  in  Snow."    By  F.  J.  Brabazon. 
Gl.  12mo,  pp.  254.    Hughes,  1855. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  little  work,  by  the  Author  of  *^  Historical 
Tales  from  the  History  of  the  Muslims  in  Spain,*'  *'  Outlines  of  tbe 
History  of  Ireland,"  '*  Stories  from  the  Bectory,"  &c«  In  her  Brefaee 
she  informs  us  that  the  plan  for  ''  Home  Happiness"  abe  proposes  ia 
not  one  purely  theoretical.  We  hope  not,  for  it  is  certainly  a  moat 
rational  and  agreeable  one. 

A  fashionable  young  lady  is  invited  to  spend  a  short  time  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  of  her  father's.  We  may  assume  that  the  letter  with  which 
^  Home  Happiness  "  commences  was  written  the  morning  after  her 
arrival.    She  writes  to  her  sister  regretting,  in  termSvOot  very  compU- 
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mentary  to  her  entertainers,  that  the  snow  will  keep  her  in  their  ntin- 
nofy  for  three  weeks.  Those  three  weeks,  however,  are  spent  in  a 
manner  which  quite  changes  the  sentiments  of  Adelaide  Vernon  (the 
young  visitor),  and  turns  her  thoughts  into  new  channels.  The  account 
which  she  gives  is  replete  with  interesting  information  on  a  variety  of 
Bubjeets.    Her  last  letter  concludes  thus : — 

**  I  gBf«  •onsny  thftrics  ts  mj eboking  voice  woald  allow ;  for  my  hetrt  wm  touched, 
my  pnjadicet  overcome,  nd  my  best  foeUaifB  awmkeaed. 

"  We  iben  doeed  a  tcene  which  wta  too  much  for  m  all;  and  ao,  my  dear  Mary,  eada 
the  detaU  of  oar  meetings.  U  two  short  days  I  shall  be  for  Away  from  my  dear  firieods, 
bot  my  heart  will  often  be  with  them ;  often,  id  fancy,  shall  I  visit  their  peaceful 
•  society/  and  fondly  wish  that  I  could  again  pass  these  happy,  happy  *  Three  Weeks  in 
Snow/" 

This  little  hook  will  prove  a  suitable  and  useful  present  to  any  young 
lady.  

NOTICES  OP  MUSIC. 

Ws  have  before  us  such  a  pleasing  variety  of  music  that  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  many 
apecimens  we  have  received.  The  others  shall  receive  attention  in  due 
course. 

MXSSBS.   GVSTAT  SOBMITBMXSV  AITB  Co.'s  CAXALOOUig. 

To  the  professor  of  music,  and  in  the  music  library  of  the  accomplished 
and  opulent,  this  work  is  invaluable  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  best  Catalogues  extant ;  it  enume- 
rates, classifies,  and  gives  the  prices  of  upwards  of  fwi^-two  thousand 
iiborks !  We  venture  to  say  that  few  music  libraries  in  Europe  offer 
such  advantages  as  those  mentioned  in  the  prospectus  of  Messrs* 
Scheurmann. — (See  Advertisement). 


^  Plbabitbss  or  MxLomr  ;'*  consisting  of  the  most  Popular  Airs  of  all 
Countries,  arranged  in  a  fiuniliar  style  for  Pianoforte.  By  T.  B. 
Phipps.    London :  Z.  T.  Purday. 

Ws  have  received  some  of  the  last  numbers  of  this  popular  serial,  viz., 
"  Parfcant  pour  la  Syne,"  "The  Low-backed  Car,"  "Bonnie  Dundee," 
and  "  Come  k  Gtentil ;"  and  these  melodies,  being  generally  French, 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  Italian,  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  work. 

They  are  arranged  in  a  pleasing  and  encouraging  manner  for  pianists 
who  have  made  their  escape  from  the  instruction  book,  and,  being  each 
of  two  pages,  offer  such  an  inducement  by  their  variety  to  practise,  that 
mammas  as  well  as  pupils  will  return  to  them  with  renewed  delight. 
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^DoMXSTio  PflALMOBT:"    A  popular  Selection  of  PBulm  and  Hjmn 

Tunes,  Sacred  Songs,  Chants,  Ac.,  for  one,  two,  or  three  Voices ; 

Piano,  Organ,  or  Harmonicon.    Edited  by  E.  J.  Westrop.    Vols.  1 

and  2.    London :  Z<  T.  Purday. 

Thsbx  is  no  lack  of  publications  of  sacred  music,  and,  whilst  each  has 

its  pretensions,  we  think  Mr.  Westrop  has  exhibited  so  much  taste, 

joined  with  facility  of  execution,  both  to  the  singer  and  accompanist, 

that  few  schools  or  families  where  sacred  music  is  cultivated  will  be 

without  this  work  when  once  introduced.   Whilst  the  tunes  are  effective 

as  solos,  they  are  so  arranged  as  that  they  may  be  sung  by  two  sopranos 

and  bass. 


''So5G8  ov  THE  SsASOiTS,'*  No.  8.  Scbeurmann  &  Co, 
This  song,  by  Josiah  Pittman,  Esq.,  organist  to  the  Hon.  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Lin,  is  entitled  Xevt.  The  music  is  adapted  from  Beethoren. 
It  is  a  solo,  but  our  musical  friends  could  easily  arrange  from  the  ac- 
companiment other  parts.  The  compass  (voice)  is  from  C  below  the 
stave  to  D  on  the  fourth  line.  The  words  need  but  be  quoted  to  be 
admired  by  every  Christian. 

LORD,  my  GOD  I    Thy  letioni  gndow 

Breathe  with  love  on  all  tround. 
Streanit  of  mercy,  broad  and  spadont, 

Aid  me  when  my  fean  abound.' 

May  Thy  gnce,  my  sonl  rdeasing 

From  the  pleasures  that  aUore, 
Onward  press  with  faith  increasing 

To  that  Rock  for  e? er  sm. 

How,  when  sorrows  deep  oppress  ns, 

And  all  breathes  a  sadder  tone, 
StQl  bright  beams  from  Heaven  shall  bless  as, 

Clonds  are  clonds  of  earth  alone. 

When  those  beams  shall  cast  their  brightnesa 

Gloom  and  doubt  will  surely  cease ; 
For  the  sky  shall  bathe  in  lightness, 

Clouds  shall  pass  and  all  be  peace. 

Low  before  thy  footstool  kneeling, 

Deign  thy  suppliant's  pray'r  to  blew  s 
Grant,  0  Lord,  a  grateful  feeling, 

All  thy  mercies  to  express. 

When,  amid  the  world's  commotion. 

High  the  waves  of  trouble  roll ; 
Lord,  do  Thou  but  calm  the  ocean, 

Be  the  Author  of  my  soul. 


THE     GOVBHNESS. 


NOTES 

OF 

LECTURES    ON    METHOD 

IN 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING, 

DELIVERED  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  HARLEY-STREET,  LONDON. 

(Con/tntieJyroin  page  142.) 

LECTUBB  II. 
Having  now  laid  it  down  as  an  accepted  truth,  that  there  is  not)  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  a  ifoyal  road  by  virtae  of  fdUowing  which 
we  shall  imfaUMy  attain  suooes^^we  have  to  oonsid^  wbetker 
there  are  not  nevertheless  some  general  principles  whish  may  serve, 
•at  least  in  aom^  degree,  to  guide  onr  stqps  in  the  right  direction. 

1.  Let  ns  indttde  in  the  word  Method  the  meanings,  a  ipay,  or 
jpo/A,  and  a  trmntU.  Transition,  in  this  sense,  to  be  real  mnst  be 
progressive,  <»e.,  step  by  step,  from  point  to  point  ancceanvely  gained, 
as  far  as  the  drcumstances  of  the  case  and  the  powers  of  the  travel- 
ler will  admit.  For,  a  certain  kind  of  transition  may  be  possible 
without  real  progress  i  as  sensation  may  exist  without  thmight 

2.  Progress f  to  be  realy  must  involve  throughout  its  successive  steps 
an  unity  of  purpose  as  its  living  principle  and  spirit.  After  having 
gained  steps  1,  2,  and  8 — we  must,  in  advandng  to  4,  still  keep  in 
view  the  same  one  leading  point  from  which  we  started,  as  well  as 
that  final  one  to  which  all  our  efforts  tend.  There  mnst  be  unity 
of  design  throughout.  We  must  not  train  the  mind  to  make  a 
few  spasmodic  efforts  in  this  or  that  direction,  for  this  or  that  pur- 
pose, and  tihien  a  few  more  for  other  purposes  in  other  direc- 
tions. Mental  toil,  to  be  successful,  must  be  calm,  steady,  and  fiill 
of  purpose. 

8.  If  this  prineiple  be  kept  in  view  it  will  give  unity  and  vigour 
to  the  whole  progress  of  the  mind,  and  be  surely  crowned  with  that 
snoeese  whidi  unity  of  purpose  and  industry  always  attain. 

Bat  if  we  take  frtmi  Method  this  principle  ot  progression,  we 

q2 
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make  it  a  mere  collection  of  arbitrary  plans  and  rules  without 
system  and  without  life. 

Hence,  then,  there  is  in  Method  a  science,  Le.,  a  knowing  why 
and  because,  throughout  its  succesave  stages.  If  we  would  derive 
from  it  the  fiill  beneiSt  which  it  freely  offers,  we  have  to  note,  not 
only  the  successive  links  of  the  chain,  but  to  mark  well  the  reason 
of  the  iStness  of  each  part  to  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows  it.  Thus  wejshall  again  strengthen  our  unity  of  purpose  in 
Learning  and  in  Teaching,  and  acquire  a  power  at  once  uniting 
and  progressive. 

4.  The  growth  of  ideas  in  the  mind — whether  innate,  t.e.,  inborn, 
or  planted  from  without,  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  growth 
of  a  seed,  through  the  successive  developments  of  blade,  ear,  and 
full  corn  in  the  ear ;  or  the  more  ample  expanding  of  a  plant  or  tree 
with  all  the  grace  and  freshness  of  branches,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  fruit. 

Let  US  consider  the  case  of  a  mind — either  our  own  or  that  of 
another — in  which  innate  and  implanted  ideas,  and  other  seeds  of 
knowledge,  are  about  to  spring  up  under  the  educator's  hand.  The 
charge  of  training  and  educating  these  seeds  is  committed  to  ua^ 
That  our  after  course  may  be  not  only  without  danger  but  prosper- 
ous, our  first  care  must  be  to  start  aright,  by  choosing  the  right 
iniiiative,  and  keeping  this  in  view  throughout  our  journey.  It  is 
possible  to  do  this,  although  the  path  we  travel  be  not  in  one  direct 
right  line :  as  a  ship  at  sea,  whatever  her  course,  may  guide  and 
direct  it  aright  by  glancing  at  the  compass ;  and  thus,  as  our  French 
neighbours  say — orientalizing  herself-— finding  out  precisely  where 
the  East  lies. 

5.  Let  us  carry  the  comparison  of  the  growth  of  knowledge  in 
the  mind,  and  that  of  true  mental  stature,  to  the  springing  and 
growth  of  a  seed,  somewhat  further,  and  see  how  far  the  simile  is 
just  and  advantageous. 

If  natural  seeds  ever  spring  healthily  from  the  soil,  and  attain 
to  fruitful  maturity,  certain  conditions  must  have  been  complied 
with,  or  else  all  would  be  decay  and  death.  1.  There  must  have 
been  some  amount  of  nourishment  in  the  soil,  suitable  to  the  seed 
or  plant.  2.  All  plants  require  some  degree  of  light,  air,  warmth, 
and  moisture.  Without  these,  seeds  decay  and  rot,  or,  if  they 
spring  above  the  ground,  expand  only  into  lean,  unhealthy,  strag- 
gling stems ;  the  veins  and  arteries  of  leaf  and  stem  contain  colour- 
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leasj  BpiritlesB^  sap;  the  whole  system  seems  wanting  in  vital 
energy,  and  continues  fruitless  to  the  end. 

Precisely  such  is  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  precisely  analogous 
are  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  become  healthy,  vigo- 
rous, and  fruitful.  Its  requirements  are  as  indispensably  necessary 
to  its  well-being  as  light,  air,  heat,  and  moisture  to  the  seed  and 
plant.  The  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  to  grow  must  then  be  kept 
in  a  pure,  healthy  state.  The  air  about  it  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  clear  and  sunshiny.  The  events  and  occurrences  of  the  external 
world,  the  excitement  of  life,  the  constant  presence  of  bright,  fresh, 
and  wholesome  images,  impressions  and  ideas,  must  act  like  air  on 
the  leaves  of  a  tree,  and  keep  it  well  supplied  with  due  stimulus  and 
yigour.  The  mind,  too,  like  the  body,  requires  its  seasons  of  rest 'as 
well  as  toil,  even  as  the  whole  universe  requires  night  as  well  as  day 
for  the  growth  and  preservation  of  its  beauty  and  its  strength,  its 
treasures  and  its  wisdom.  All  true  growth  of  things  physical,  t. « ., 
natural,  such  as  of  the  human  frame  or  vegetable  life,  is  not  only 
gradual,  but  carried  on  in  alternations  of  unequal  speed :  at  one 
time  rapidly  developing,  at  another  maturing  slowly.  So  is  it  also 
with  things  meta^hysieal,  that  is,  beyond  physical,  not  relating  to 
such  growth  as  bodily  or  vegetable  Hfe,  but  to  growth  and  life 
mental  and  spiritual.  One  law  of  growth  pervades  and  rules  in 
things  bodily  and  spiritual,  things  human  and  divine. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  is,  moreover,  unceasing.  If  its  life  be 
not  increasing,  and  tending  upwards  to  new  strength  and  fresh 
light,  be  sure  it  is  on  the  decrease  and  wane.  It  cannot  be  sta- 
tionary. It  may  indeed  have  its  winter  of  repose,  or  even  of  appa- 
rent torpidity,  but  the  spring  is  stiU  at  hand,  and  will  come  in  due 
time;  while  even  in  the  hours  of  coldness,  darkness,  and  apparent 
want  of  life,  sure  and  vital  processes  may  be  silently  carried  on  in 
the  quiet  earth,  without  which  the  sunny  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
spring  would  perhaps  after  all  prove  fruitless  and  of  little  worth. 

No  mind,  then,  can  be  perpetually  yielding  ripe,  tangible  fruit, 
without  certain  risk  of  being  overworked,  strained,  and  weakened. 
It  must  hare  its  times  of  repose  and  rest.  Neither  can  it  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  matured  firoit  on  every  branch  alike.  Leaves  and 
Uosaoms  of  lighter  form,  but  no  less  beauty,  are  all  alike  needed 
for  its  well-being,  strength,  and  fruitfulness. 

Action  and  life  within  it  must  ever  be  going  on,  not  the  less  cer- 
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tainly  for  being  at  times  unseen,  and  its  growth  not  the  less  real 
for  being  occasionally  without  external  proof  of  yitality. 

6.  Let  us  now  return  to  a  former  point. 

At  the  head  and  entrance  of  cTery  path  to  knowledge  stands  its 
guiding,  leading  Idea ;  and,  that  our  progress  may  be  pleasant  and 
of  advantage,  we  are  bound  to  keep  this  in  tiew.  This  win  be  what 
we  before  called  a  right  initiative.  It  is  therefore  of  importanoe  to 
us  that  our  choice  in  this  point  should  be  correot.  To  this  leading 
idea,  or  guiding  motive***whichever  we  call  it— we  are  to  have  a 
constant  regard :  how,  then,  shall  we  choose  it  aright  ?  First  of  all, 
let  us  answer  the  question  negatively.  We  are  not  to  condemn 
any  proposed  subject  of  study  or  inquiry,  simply  because  we  cannot 
at  once  perceive  or  dedde  on  its  immediate  practical  utility.  If 
the  eiact  and  precise  value  of  every  subject  is  to  be  weighed  out 
and  nicely  estimated  before  it  be  counted  worthy  of  attention  and 
pursuit,  many  branches  of  knowledge  will  be  at  once  renounced. 
If  the  guiding  motive  which  leads  us  to  and  directs  us  in  the  study 
of  any  one  subject  is  to  be  judged  worthy  or  worthless  by  a  mere 
utilitarian  standard,  which  insists  upon  inftani  tmd  immeMmieJruU 
of  one  especial  kind  as  the  only  criterion  of  merit,  the  door  to  a 
hundred  paths  of  interesting  and  advantageous  study  is  for  ever 
dosed. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  position. 

There  ever  have  been,  and  there  still  are,  many  persons  interested 
in  and  anxious  for  the  education  of  young  people,  who  reason  after 
this  fkshion : — '*  Fairy  stories  ?  surely  you  never  allow  children  to 
read  such  trash  as  works  of  fiction,  filling  their  heada  with  a  paroaA 
of  trash  about  genii  and  yellow  dwarfr,  talking  Uons  and  enchanted 
birds!  Besides,'^  adds  Miu  Religious  Morality,  '^you  are  well 
aware  that  all  you  are  now  allowing  them  to  read  is  fiotion-^that  ia 
to  say  falsehood — and  of  what  poMsibk  tifs  can  it  be  to  make  ohild* 
ren  thus  in  early  years  so  £uniliar  with  matters  of  untruth  and 
unreality?^* 

Such  objections  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  subjects  undss^  the 
sun,  and  may  be  everywhere  used  with  equal  consistency  and  snOi* 
oess«  It  is  quite  as  easy  and  quite  as  sensible  to  say :  ^^  Surely  yon 
are  not  going  to  teach  your  boy  Latin  and  Qreek  i  He  is  to  join  his 

*  Vtt  hope  In  a  failure  Lecture  to  answer  this  lady^  qseitioB  ai  Ml  leagtb. 
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fiither,  when  sixteciijOii  the  StockExobange,  where  the  dead  langaages 
will  be  of  no  possible  use  to  him  ;*'  or^  ''  Joseph-  is  to  enter  the 
na?y :  why  teach  him  mnsic — do  you  suppose  he  will  have  a  piano 
on  board  Ae  Vutean  at  Spithead  ?^'  or^  ''  He  is  to  be  a  groeer :  why 
teaeh  him  mathematics  ?  Of  what  use  is  ancient  history,  nearly 
all  fidmlona,  to  an  engineer  j  or  conchology  to  a  lawyer's  clerk  i  or 
Sepia  drawing  to  Miss  Jane,  who  is  to  get  her  living  behind  the 
counter ;  or  Oreeian  history  to  Anue,  who  will  probably  marry  her 
ooustn  in  the  oil  trade  V* 

It  is  floaroely  worth  while ;  but  we  might  answer  such  objectors 
of ''  am  bono  ^'  by  saying,  that  the  objeot  of  giving  fairy  stories  to 
eUldren  is  not  to  induce  them  to  bellev<e  that  lions  talk  like  old 
ladioa,  or  ftxes  like  naughty  children ;  or  that  diamonds  and  pearls 
frU  ftom  the  mouths  of  little  girls  who,  coming  from  the  well,  give  a 
diink  of  water  to  the  old  woman  who  begs  for  it.  Children,  real 
children — that  is,  children  brought  up  naturally,  and  not  artifi* 
eially-^never  believe  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Or,  even  if  the 
dehision  last  half  an  hour,  the  rough  world  and  its  realities  quickly 
enoogh  dispel  any  such  a  dream.  We  suffer  little  Henry  and  Mary 
to  read  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  Ooody  Two  Shoes,  Cinderella 
and  The  Ugly  Duck,  to  giye  play  ^nd  force  to  their  imagination 
and  fancy ;  to  exercise,  in  fact,  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind 
planted  in  it  by  God  himself;  not  to  stimulate  them  unduly  and 
unhealthily,  but  to  make  them  grow  up  in  fair  proportion  with  the 
awakening  reason,  judgment,  memory,  and,  above  all,  of  faith,  of 
which  last  point  we  cannot  well  exaggerate  the  value ;  that  both 
brother  and  sitter  may  grow  fond  of  kindly  feeling  and  courage, 
patienoe  and  truth,  gentle  words  and  unselfish  actions. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  value  of  conchology,  or  any  other 
olo^,  to  the  mind  of  an  unfortunate  who  has  been  trained  to  value 
an  knowledge  by  its  exact  product  in  £  s.  d.,  either  on  'Change,  or 
behind  the  counter,  or  in  the  family  circle.  But  we  do  believe 
that,  if  poor  William,  on  board  the  Vulcan,  has  the  love  of  sweqt 
sounds  in  his  soul,  to  cut  him  off  from  the  use  of  the  divine  faculty 
God  has  given  him^  is  an  act  of  barbarity.  There  may  be  no  piano 
on  board ;  but  a  true  taste  for  and  appreciation  of  music  will  enable 
him  to  find  melody  in  a  cracked  fiddle,  in  a  hearty  song  at  the 
mess-table  or  a  cheerfal  voice  on  deok,  in  the  ripple  of  the  morn- 
ing tide»  the  song  of  birds  in  a  far-off  laud,  as  well  as  the  eountless 
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other  soands  of  beauty  that  make  up  the  full  hannonir  of  this  poor 
distracted  earth. 

We  think  that  Anne  may  marry  her  couaini  and  become  a 
goodly  matron,  without  danger  to  the  oil  trade  or  any  of  its 
branchcfli  though  she  may  be  able  to  tell  little  Dickey  at  school 
that  Aristides  was  not  the  brother  of  Bomtdus,  and  Apollo  not  one 
of  the  Muses ;  and  that  Jane  may  cut  off  a  yard  of  sarsnet  quite  as 
accurately  as  if  she  did  not  know  Sepia  from  Seagreen. 

7.  It  will  not|  therefore,  be  difficult  to  place  at  the  head  of  every 
pathway  to  healthy  knowledge  and  mental  culture,  a  leading  idea  or 
guiding  motive^  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  safe  and  worthy  guide. 

We  shall  judge  of  this  guiding  motiye,  not  merely  by  its  exact 
and  immediate  fruit,  but  by  the  amount  of  fair  stimulus  and  healthy 
exercise  it  affords  to  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  the 
Creator  ordained  to  be  used,  and  in  eeawn  to  bear  fruit;  not  to  lie 
dormant,  but  to  awake  and  live,  and  receive  light. 

Our  aim  will  be,  not  to  cultivate  some  faculties  and  powers  at 
the  expense  of  others,  but  to  make  all  grow  up  in  fair  and  bright 
proportion  as  a  holy  and  perfect  thing,  in  which  the  well-being  and 
beauty  of  the  whole  can  consist  only  in  the  life  and  energy  and 
beauty  of  every  part. 


THE  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  FAMILT  GOVEBNESS,  AND 

HOW  TO  STJEMOUNT  THEM. 

TfiB  difficulties  of  a  young  fiunily  governess  are  very  great  indeed. 
They  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes ;  prindpally,  however,  from  her  own 
imperfect  education  and  from  the  want  of  educational  knowledge  in  the 
parents  of  her  pupils.  On  these  points  it  is  our  intention  to  make  a 
few  remarks. 

First — ^The  difficulties  of  a  governess,  arising  from  her  own  imperfect 
education,  are  many.  She  has  been,  in  all  probability,  brought  up  imder 
that  most  pernicious  of  all  systems  which  we  call  the  ''  verbal  system,*' 
in  which  words  are  taught  and  not  things,  and  phrases  of  no  meaning 
are  substituted  for  the  facts  and  ideas  of  real  knowledge.  She  has  been 
taught  that  editbation  consists  in  a  certain  amount  of  matter  committed 
to  the  memory,  and  learned  page  by  page,  after  the  manner  of  Mang- 
nall's ''  Questions  "  or  Pinnock*a  "  Catechisms."  She  has  not  only  been 
taught  this  by  the  practice  of  her  own  school  education,  but  also  by  the 
experience  of  her  own  school  life.    She  never  suspects  that  "  though  t»** 
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the  exerdae  of  the  xeaBoning  principle,  the  teaching  of  the  mind  aocord- 
ing  to  the  lawB  which  govern  it  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the 
fonnition  of  character  in  agreement  with  the  principles  which  goTem 
homan  nature^  ought  to  be  a  part  of  heir  system  of  instmction ;  and 
therefore,  so  soon  as  she  sits  down  to  give  a  lesson  or  stands  up  to 
rebuke  a  vice,  she  finds  herself  in  great  difficulties  and  is  afc  a  loss  what 
to  do  to  overcome  them.  She  looks  back  on  her  own  school  days,  and  if 
she  has  the  slightest  habit  of  reflection  she  remembers  that  her  time  was 
to  a  great  extent  lost  as  regards  the  principles  upon  which  all  educa- 
tional  teaching  was  imparted.  She  remembers  how  easily  she  *'  got  up 
her  lessons,"  and  how  easily  she  forgot  them ;  how  artifice  and  cunning 
enabled  her  to  pass  muster  in  the  class  or  to  **  get  through  "  the  private 
lesson ;  how  deception  enabled  her  to  conceal  her  faults,  and  to  sustain 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  school  life  an  artificial  character.  She 
thinks  of  these  things,  and  she,  if  really  thoughtful  and  conscientious, 
is  ready  to  despond.  However,  she  must  not  do  so,  but  rather  arm  herself 
with  new  energies  and  high  principles  for  her  guidance,  that  she  may  be 
able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  with  frhich  she  is  surrounded.  What 
should  be  her  first  object?  Her  first  object  should  be  to  inform  her 
own  mind  with  the  true  and  real  principles  upon  which  educational 
success  can  alone  be  tested,  and  these  are  the  study  of  the  human  mind 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  character.  Children  are  '*  little  men  and 
women  "  in  an  early  stage  of  development.  The  same  passions,  the 
same  instincts,  the  same  feelings,  and  the  same  principles  impel  them 
along.  They  lack,  indeed,  the  controlling  infiuence  of  experience,  but 
otherwise  they  are  little  men  and  women.  Hence  a  knowledge  of  their 
mental  and  moral  constitution  is  not  only  necessary,  but  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  enable  her  to  peribrm  her  duty  even  to  herself  or  to 
them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  young  governess  to  '<  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwiurdly  digest"  the  best  works  relating  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  and  the  principles  of  morality.  Nor  should  she 
omit  making  herself  acquainted  with  the  physiological  principles  of 
beings  as  tiie  body  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind.  Let  her 
study,  therefore,  Hutin's  **  Physiology,"  especially  that  portion  of  it 
relating  to  the  temperaments  and  idiosyncracies,  and  back  this  work 
with  others  of  a  more  advanced  character.  Let  her  next  read  those 
parts  of  Brown's  ^'Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,"  Dugald  Stewart's 
"  Philosophy,"  Miss  Hamilton's  '^  Letters  on  Education,"  Pestalozri  on 
''Character,"  Lavater  on  ^'  Physiognomy,"  Martin's ''  Christian  Mother's 
Text  Book,"  and  any  other  works  calculated  to  lead  her  to  reason  and 
reflect  upon  the  wonderinl  phenomenon  upon  which  she  has  to  act  and 
the  great  work  she  has  in  hand.  As  she  reads  and  reflects,  as  she  oIk 
servesy  compares,  and  judges,  she  will  find  her  mind  rising  to  the  task 


and  murming  in  the  work.  Soon  will  she  be  oonTinoed  tbat  edneatioii  is 
no  hollow  thing,  to  be  lightly  undertaken  or  slightly  handled,  bat  the 
moat  exalted  branch  of  all  the  acienoea ;  that  by  it  ahe  haa  the  power  of 
moulding  the  human  aoul;  and  aolenmly  will  ahe  eonaider  that  the 
mind  ahe  forma,  the  charaoter  ahe  monlda,  the  aonl  that  ahe  aait  wera 
oreatesy  might  conaider  her  aa  a  part  of  the  awful  responsibility  which 
aurronnda  it.  How  often  hare  I  heard  a  surgeon  declare  that  when  he 
had  lost  a  patient  from  a  **  want  of  skill,"  which  hia  subsequent  crpe* 
rience  prored,  how  bitterly  he  reproached  himaelf  for  not  giving  that 
attention  to  his  studies  in  his  early  professianal  life  which  might  hare 
aared  his  patient.  What,  then,  must  the  physician  or  surgeon  of  the 
mind  feel,  when  he  reflects  that  a  human  aoul  is  perhaps  lost  from  want 
of  educational  skillin  the  instructor  ? 

How  incumbent  therefore  is  it  upon  the  teacher  to  give  her  whole 
mind  up  to  the  great  object  placed  before  her !-— -to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  consulting  the  best  books  on  all  subjects  which  ha?e  the  least  bearing 
upon  her  profession,  to  take  some  pains  to  inform  herself  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing  ahe  has  to  act  upo^  and  of  those  laws  of  nature  to  which 
everything,  mental  as  well  aa  physical,  is  conformed.  Without  she  reads 
and  thinks,  het  difficulties  are  insurmountable )  even  with  all  her  read- 
ing, her  judgment,  her  care,  and  anxiety,  ahe  will  find  the  task  a  thank* 
less  one ;  but  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  duty  will  sustain  her  in  all 
difficulties  and  comfort  her  in  all  trials.  The  difficultiea  arising  ftom 
her  own  imperfect  education  will,  however,  be  thua,  to  a  great  extent, 
aunnounted,  and  she  will  be  amply  rewarded  in  her  task  by  the  great 
ease  with  which  she  will  be  able  to  communicate  real  knowledge  to  her 
pupils.  Knowledge  is  ever  suggestive,  and  the  young  governess  will 
find,  that  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  her  infonnatkm,  so  wOl  arise 
new  combinations  of  power  for  the  surmounting  of  the  difficulties  that 
press  around  her  path.  Therefore  let  the  young  governess  make  her 
first  study  the  improvement  of  her  mind  on  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion ;  for  without  this  she  will  be  able  to  accompliah  but  little,  and  her 
teaching  will  be  hollow,  artiBeial,  and  ineffiMtive  to  all  naeful  or  whol»> 
some  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  second  proposition.  The  diffieultiea  which  arise 
to  the  governess  from  the  want  of  educational  knowledge  among  parents. 
It  may  with  truth  be  affirmed,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  attentioA 
which  has  been  paid  to  both  the  theory  and  praotiee  of  education  within 
these  last  few  years,  yet  still  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  is 
very  imperfeotly  understood  among  that  class  of  persons  who  exercise 
the  parental  rule.  The  study  of  the  characters  of  their  children^  the 
detection  of  tiieir  frailties  and  vioes,  tiieir  little  aiiifioee  and  Am 
numeroua  deceptions,  is  rarely  looked  upen  aa  an  object  of  eapedal 
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i^g»rd.     The  natevnal  lov^-^^the  tnimal  inBtinctiye  loTe«*-with  ^ioh 
the  molher  is  endowed  by  the  Anthoi*  of  all  things,  fbi^  fif^ftt  and  im- 
portant puipotes,  ifl  Bufiered  to  take  the  plaoe  of  that  *<  thinking  Ioto  ** 
which  ahould  ezereiae  its  inflnenee  upon  the  intelleotiial  and  moral 
heing.     Well  may  this  thonghtleis  love  bear  the  name  of  ^  foolish 
fondneBB,"  for  it  bUkids  the  parent  to  those  encore  of  eKQdhood  which 
are  evident  to  all  other  persons.    Thus  the  most  obstinate  self-will  in 
children,  tbe  Tilest  deceit,  and  the  most  artM  ounning,  is  frequently 
indulged,  to  an  excess  of  which  those  who  haye  never  seen  the  charac- 
teriatioB  eon  fcrm  no  coinoeption.    It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  the 
fiuDily  goivemesB  to  endeavour  to  educate  the  parents  as  well  as  the 
children ;  and  this  she  can  only  succeed  in  doing  by  thoroughly  infbrm- 
ing  her  own  mind  with  the  practical  bearings  of  education.    It  will  be 
her  dnty^  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  to  impress  upon  the  heads 
of  the  &mily  the  true  end  and  aim  of  all  instruction,  which  consists 
in  making  vain,  wayward,  foolish,  weak,  volatile,  cunning,  headlong, 
stubborn,  ignorant  little  children  intelligent  and  good  men  and  women. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  her  to  establish  the  truth,  that  little 
children  are  not  gods  and  goddesses ;  that  they  are  not  to  be  woi^ 
shipped  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  nor  made  playful  puppets  for  the  grati- 
fication of  a  parent's  vanity.    She  should  endeavour  to  show  that  the 
seeds  of  evil  are  thereby  sown  in  the  minds  of  even  the  most  amiable, 
and  that,  to  prevent  the  germination  of  those  seeds,  all  the  energies  of 
her  higb  mission  are  charged  by  motivee  of  the  highest  character.    She 
should  set  forth  the  high  responsibility  of  her  situation — not  indeed 
by  the  assumption  of  any  ridiculous  airs  of  superior  knowledge  and 
authority,  but  by  the  mild,  quiet,  highminded  demeanour  of  one  who 
thoroughly  understands  her  position,  and  is  determined  to  maintain  it, 
by  that    moral  dignity  and   intellectual  superiority  which    gives  as* 
oendancy  in  the  midst  of  humility.    It  should  be  her  endeavour  to 
direct  the  attention  of  parents  to  those  works  upon  home  and  family 
instruction  which  form  the  basis  of  her  own  operations.    She  should 
be  anxious  not  only  to  throw  her  educational  knowledge  upon  the  school* 
room,  but  at  the  breakfkst  table,  and  in  the  dining-room,  whenever 
fkvourable  opportunities  present  themselves,  that  the  parent  may  be 
made  the  assistant,  the  coadjutor,    the  helpmate,  in  the  important 
work.    Should  the  parent  and  the  teacher  be  at  issue  on  essential,  or 
even  minor  points,  the  character  of  the  child,  both  intellectually  and 
moriily,  must  suffer.    There  must  be  identity  of  thought,  of  action,  and 
of  purpose  between  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  training  and  dis- 
cipUning  of  the  youthful  mind — ^paternal  authority  judiciously  exercised, 
maternal  love  subdued  and  assimilated  to  its  proper  work,  and  tutoreal 
instruction  nicely  adapted  to  the  various  phases  and  changes  of  the 
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humftn  undersiandixig  as  thej  present  tbemselves  from  day  fo  day. 
Such  a  system,  united  by  the  bands  of  practical  experience  which  will 
soon  be  cast  around  it,  will  in  a  rery  short  period  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties which  surround  the  goTomess  in  her  work  of  instruction^  and 
she  will  proceed  on  her  course  not  more  to  her  own  satisfaction  than  to 
that  of  her  employers,  and  the  results  will  in  the  end  crown  her  efforts 
with  success. 

With  regard  to  the  management  of  children  a  few  words  may  be 
added  to  this  paper.  I  speak  more  of  their  intellectual  development 
than  their  moral  management  at  this  time.  Its  rule  may  be  condensed 
in  the  three  words — ^Discern,  Follow,  and  Lead.  That  is  to  say,  there  is 
first  the  catching  of  the  clue  of  thought  in  the  child's  mind ;  then  the 
going  on  with  the  same  train  a  littie  way ;  and  lastly,  the  giving  of  it  a 
new  though  not  opposite  direction,  in  agreement  with  the  principle  of 
the  natural  association  of  ideas.  This  is  the  essence  of  mental  phUo- 
sophy  as  applied  to  education.  By  the  means  of  a  governance  of  the 
wandering  minds  of  children  in  some  such  method  as  this,  there  is 
scarcely  any  limits  to  the  control  which  may  be  exercised  over  as  well 
their  conduct  as  their  moral  and  intellectual  habits.  The  same  law  of 
influence  holds  good  even  with  their  parents — at  least  with  all  but  the 
most  highly  cultivated  and  vigorous  minds ;  for  it  is  on  this  principle 
that  the  demagogue  or  the  religious  orator,  who  is  gifted  with  an  in- 
tuition of  human  nature,  leads  and  lures  the  minds  of  thousands  at  the 
lifting  of  his  finger ;  and  we  may  affirm  that  the  government  of  minds 
is  the  easiest  of  all  exercises  to  whosoever  possesses  the  secret  of  in. 
fluence  and  is  confident  of  success,  but  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
vexatious  to  those  who  attempt  it  on  formd  principles. 

It  must  therefore  be  the  province  of  the  family  governess,  ff  she 
wishes  to  succeed  in  her  work  and  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of  her  path, 
to  teach  the  parents  as  well  as  their  children — one  by  the  best  methods 
of  instruction,  and  the  other  by  that  intellectual  and  moral  influence 
which  imperceptibly  makes  it  very  like  the  under  current  of  the  ocean, 
without  being  seen  or  heard,  but  which  is  deeply  and  emphatically  felt. 
And  thus  it  is  that  the  difficulties  of  the  family  governess  will  be 
eventually  all  surmounted,  and  she  herself,  the  children  intrusted  to* 
her  charge,  and  those  to  whom  her  services  are  due,  be  most  essentially 
benefited.  W.  M. 
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(CoHiimKidJirfmp,  166.) 

Mb.  HABmLD  said  he  could  not  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  principle 
laid  do?ni  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  He  would  like  to  see 
some  portion  of  the  national  taxation  applied  to  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  education,  but  not  in  the  waj  proposed.  He  attached  very 
little  importance  to  the  statistics  quoted  by  Sir  J.  Pakington,  so  far  as 
they  related  to  the  system  of  education.  The  past  thirty  or  forty  years 
had  shown  the  great  efficacy  of  voluntary  efforts.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  claimed  a  preponderance  for  the  established  church 
in  the  matter  of  education ;  but  how  had  he  come  to  ignore  Sunday 
Schools,  in  which  no  less  than  2,800,000  children  were  taught  ?  Taking 
day  schools  along  with  them,  there  were  upwards  of  4,000,000  of  children 
taught.  And  the  great  fact  ought  to  be  proclaimed  everywhere,  that 
there  were  200,000  voluntary  teachers  engaged  in  Sunday  Schools,  with- 
out any  remuneration  whatever.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  the  two  and  a  half 
milliona  of  children  taught  in  Sunday  Schools,  he  believed  not  more  than 
one^fourth  belonged  to  the  church.  There  was  the  greatest  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  get  their  children  into  those  schools ;  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  if  day  schools  were  supported  by  rates,  there  would  be 
any  great  increase  of  the  children  under  instruction.  When  the  Man* 
Chester  biU  was  introduced,  it  had  been  shown  that  there  was  no  lack 
of  schools;  the  difficulty  was  to  get  children  to  attend  them.  There 
was  a  common  object  among  all  parties  in  the  house  to  promote  educa« 
tion ;  but  he  doubted  whether  it  could  be  done  merely  by  levying  taxes 
in  its  support.  Such  a  system  was  calculated  to  weaken  the  efforts  of 
voluntaries  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  should  peruse  the  bill  of  the 
right  honourable  baronet  with  great  attention,  but  he  would  protest  in 
the  outset  against  the  principle  of  a  compulsory  tax  for  educational 
purposes.  He  thought  that  voluntary  effort,  properly  regulated,  was 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  the  country. 

Lord  Staklet  said  it  would  be  equally  difficult  and  superfluous  to 
follow  his  right  honourable  friend  through  the  vast  variety  of  important 
details  which  he  had  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  house.  He  did  not 
intend  to  attempt  that,  but  he  wished  merely  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  in  the  strongest  and  most  decided  manner  his 
approval  of  and  his  adhesion  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  his 
right  honourable  friend  had  attempted  to  settle  this  question.  He 
thought  the  present  time  was  a  time  eminently  favourable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  which  this  bill  contained,  because  the  state  of 
feeling  now  was  in  many  respects  different  to  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.    (Hear,  hear,  hear.)    There  was,  he  thought,  a  growing  incUna- 
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tion  and  a  growing  desire  on  all  sides  for  a  compromise  to  meet  the 
difficulties  that  environed  this  question ;  but  whether  this  bill  contained 
that  compromise  must  be  left  for  time  to  show.    Various  theories  con- 
nected with  national  education  had  of  late  years  been  ducusted  in 
parliament ;  there  was,  first,  the  peculiarly  aectarian  systemi  which  was 
no  longer  popular^  and  there  was  the  voluntary  ayatem,  which  was  now 
only  supported  by  a  small  minority.    Five  years  $go  the  honounible 
member  for  Oldham  introduced  a  plan  founded  upon  the  eecukr  system ; 
then  oame  the  bill  of  the  noble  lord  the  secretary  for  the  coloiiieB>  baaed 
partly  upon  the  voluntary  principle ;  and  now  they  bad  the  meaaure  of 
his  right  honourable  friend.    All  these  proposak  differed  in  every  oth^ 
respect  but  that  of  recognising  the  principle  of  stato  interference,  and 
therefore  it  might  be  fairly  concluded  that^  as  they  all  agreed  in  that 
one  respect^  the  principle  of  state  interference  was  reoogniaed  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  houae.    (Hear,  hear.)    Well,  they  had  attempted  to 
carry  out  that  principle  by  resorting  to  the  voluntary  system,  and  it  had 
failed  to  some  extent.    Then  came  the  secular  system*  which  he  had  no 
wiah  to  argue  againat,  because  he  had  seen  so  much  misohievoua  igno- 
rance prevailing  among  the  labouring  population  of  this  eoimtry  that  he 
would  prefer  adopting  almost  any  plan  which  should  enable  thi^n  to 
acquire  knowledge,  rather  than  that  they  should  remain  in  such  lament- 
able ignorance.  He  was  not  therefore  going  to  argue  against  the  secuW 
system ;  but  this  he  said,  that  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the 
country  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  out.    !Not  only  was  tiie  feeling  of 
the  clergy  opposed  to  it,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  also  $  and  he  was 
quite  satisfied  that  no  system  of  education  would  be  successful  which  was 
not  founded,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  denominational  pitncif^. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Supposing,  then,  these  two  principles  affirmed-- first,  the 
principle  of  state  interference,  and  secondly,  the  principle  of  religioitt 
teaching — it  remained  to  be  seen  what  other  requisites  there  were  to 
insure  an  effici^it  scheme  of  general  education.    Well,  then,  be  thought 
in  any  system  that  was  adopted  there  should  be  a  full  recognition  and 
satisfactory  means  provided  for  improving  the  schools  now  actually  in 
exist^ice.     (Hear,  hear.)    He  did  not  think  any  educational  scheme 
would  work  that  undertook  to  re-model  the  whole  of  our  educational 
system  de  novOf  or  which  excluded  the  schools  already  in  exiat^ice^    He 
knew  that  the  existing  schools  were  insufficient  in  number,  and  jtry 
inadequate  in  the  quality  of  ihe  education  they  aff<»ded  {  but  atill  they 
did  after  a  manner  give  instruction  to  a  large  portion  of  the  populaition, 
while  there  were  many  thousands  of  persons  who  took  an  interest  in 
them ;  and  any  system  that  undertook  to  sweep  them  away  irould  meet 
with  so  nuich  opposition  as  to  render  it  impessiUe  to  oarry  it  tiiroogh 
parliament.    (Hear,  hear.)    But  did  tiie  bill  of  hia  rigl^t  faMourabk 
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firiend  mtetferft  with  th6  echools  actuidly  in  exifltenee  ?  C^^iaill]7  not ; 
the  bUl  WM  im  tttfty  way  pemiBaive ;  tbdre  was  nothing  oompulBoiy 
about  ity  and  it  wonld  lest  with  the  managers  of  the  existing  schools  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  should  come  under  its  operation.  (Hear, 
hear.)  There  were  two  conditions  upon  which  they  could  avail  them>- 
selrea  <tf  the  provisions  of  the  billt  in  the  first  place,  thej  would  havd 
to  submit  to  periodical  inspection ;  but  it  was  only  right  tlmt  the  auth<K 
ritf  which  contributed  the  fbnds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  should 
have  the  means  of  knowing  that  theif  money  was  satisfkctorily  spent^ 
The  eeoomd  conation,  howeveri  was  of  a  more  important  and  a  more 
doub^l  oharaeter;  they  would  be  required  to  make  their  religious 
teaohSng  optional  and  not  eompuisoty.  Now^  if  the  schools  to  be  sup> 
pelted  by  the  state  were  to  be  purely  denominational  schools,  many 
religionists  would  never  have  the  opportunity  of  establishing  schools  at 
all,  and  therefore  it  would  be  oidy  an  act  of  common  justice  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  their  children  to  attend  the 
school  of  the  majority.  That  could  only  be  done  by  dispensing  witii 
their  attendance  upon  the  religious  instruction.  (Heari  hear.)  He  was 
not  aware  how  his  right  honoun^le  friend  meant  to  go  in  that  respect  \ 
but^  fbr  himself,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  there  would  be  no 
prospect  of  the  scheme  succeeding  unless  it  was  distinctly  laid  down 
that  ^e  attendance  of  the  children  upon  all  the  religious  teaching 
ehould  be  optional  with  the  parents.  (Hearj  hear.)  He  was  afraid, 
however,  that  the  permissive  provisions  of  his  right  honourable  friend's 
bill  would  meet  with  opposition  from  various  quarters.  Of  course  it 
would  not  satisfy  those  who  were  anxious  for  a  non*sectarian  scheme, 
while  equally^  of  course,  it  Would  not  satisfy  those  who  were  desirous  of 
having  «  purely  d^iominational  scheme ;  but  the  principle  was  analogoua 
to  that  which  was  adopted  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  had  since  worked 
with  much  success  in  England,  because  it  was  based  on  substuitul  &t^- 
nese  and  justice.  (Hear.)  As  to  that  pa^  of  the  bill  which  proposed  to 
eetaUish  new  schools,  he  confessed  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  open  to  dis*- 
mission ;  he  wm  afiuid  when  these  new  schoobi  came  to  be  established 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  controversy  and  prejudice  on  the  subject, 
and  therefore  it  was  hardly  likely  that  the  experiment  would  succeed,  at 
least  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  it  should  be  attempted.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  that  was  entirely  an  exceptional  part  of  the  bill,  that  in  no 
way  affected  its  general  principle ;  and  probably  when  the  measure  came 
to  be  discussed  there  would  be  no  objection  to  remove  it.  The  three 
principles  he  held  to  be  essential  were,  those  of  central  direction  und^ 
a  responsible  authority,  of  efficient  supervision  and  liberal  assistance 
from  the  fiinds  of  the  state,  and  of  encoui«gement  to  the  efforts  both  of 
Vocal  bodies  andindrridualf .  He  supported  the  bill  because  it  recognised 
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the  principles  of  state  assistance  and  religious  teaching,  including  the 
existing  schools  in  the  system,  and  a  local  plan  of  self-govenunent.  He 
saw  no  objection  to  the  measure  being  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
where  it  might  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  bill  introduced  by 
his  noble  friend  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  and  a  meaaure 
might  be  framed  which  would  obtain  the  general  concurrence  of  the 
house.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  O.  OsBT. — I  presume  the  house  will  not  at  present  be  called  upon 
to  express  a  decided  opinion  on  the  measure  which  has  been  hud  before 
them  in  detail.  I  am  desirous,  on  the  part  of  the  Ch>vemmeut,  to 
state  that  they  give  their  most  cordial  assent  to  the  introduction  of  this 
measure^-(hear,  hear) — and  I  am  sure  the  house  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  has  brought  it  forward 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  i^>proached  the 
subject,  and  for  the  comprehensiveness  and  liberality  of  his  scheme. 
(Cheers.)  I  only  wish  I  could  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  measure  proposed 
proving  an  effectual  remedy  for  that  defect  in  the  education  of  the  large 
body  of  the  peoplewhioh  we  all  admit  at  present  to  exist;  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  himself  did  not  speak  in  a  sanguine  tone  of  its  success, 
but  I  am  certain  that  the  discussion  which  the  introduction  of  the  mea* 
sure  will  give  rise  to  will  be  most  useflil,  and  productive  of  great  ad« 
vantage.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to  the  basis  on  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  has  proceeded,  I  to  a  great  extent  agree  with  him, 
without  pledging  myself  to  all  the  statistics  to  which  he  has  referred  as 
showing  the  want  of  education  among  a  large  portion  of  the  lower 
classes ;  and,  without  drawing  exactly  the  same  inferences  from  them,  I 
still  think  that  we  must  all  proceed  on  the  basis  that  there  is  a  great 
portion  of  the  children  of  the  lower  classes  throughout  the  country  who 
receive  a  very  imperfect  education,  while  there  is  a  still  larger  portion 
who  receive  no  education  at  all,  but  who  are  brought  up  in  ignorance* 
the  parent  of  crime,  if,  indeed,  they  are  not  actually  trained  by  their 
parents  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to  derive  their  sustenance 
from  the  crimes  of  their  children.  This  is  a  state  of  things  not  creditsr 
ble  to  a  Christian  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must  advert  to  one  point 
which  escaped  the  attention  of  my  right  honourable  fnend,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  important.  In  comparing  the  statistics  of  education  in 
this  country  with  those  of  continental  countries,  he  did  not  appear  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  this  country  we  have  never  adopted — and  I  doubt 
whether  we  are  prepared  to  adopt — a  compulsory  system.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  mean  compulsory  merely  as  regards  the  rate,  but  as  regards 
the  attendance  of  the  children,  and  the  penalties  that  are  inflicted  on 
parents  for  not  compelling  such  attendance.  I  believe  this  compulaoiy 
system  prevails  in  America  sgd  in  continental  oonntriee.    I  do  not  see 
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how  we  are  to  adopt  it,  bat  I  am  afraid  that  till  we  do,  we  shall  see  that 
there  will  still  be  an  indifference  to  education  among  a  large  portion  of 
the  oommunitj ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  a  large  proportion  of 
children  remain  unedncated.  (Hear.)  The  right  honourable  gentleman 
liaa  ample  grounds  for  bringing  this  subject  before  the  house,  and  he  has 
giren  great  consideration  to  the  means  of  remedying  the  defect  that 
exists  in  the  education  of  the  people.  I  agree  with  him  that  the  volun- 
tary system  has  failed  to  accomplish  that  object.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has 
done  a  great  deal — (hear) — and  I  by  no  means  wish  to  undervalue  the 
laudable  exertions  of  those  by  whose  voluntary  efforts  schools  have  been 
established ;  but,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the  subject,  I  have 
but  become  more  convinced  that  the  voluntary  system  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  wants  of  our  increasing  population,  and  that  it  has  utterly 
failed  to  supply  the  defect  in  the  education  of  the  people  which  statis- 
tics prove  to  exist.  (Hear,  bear.)  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  which  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill  was  referred.  We  then 
received  much  information;  there  were  before  that  committee  three 
parties — the  advocates  of  the  voluntary  system,  those  who  approved  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  scheme,  and  those  who  advocated  the  secular 
system  of  education.  They  all  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  additional 
means  of  education,  and  to  the  principle  of  a  rate  for  this  purpose;  but 
the  point  on  which  they  diverged  was  as  to  the  mode  of  applying 
the  money.  With  regard  to  the  principle  of  rating,  I  agreed  with  the 
m^ority  of  that  committee,  that  it.was^  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
certain  districts,  desirable  to  supply  increased  means  of  education  by  a 
rate ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  find,  as  we 
did,  that  the  great  and  serioiui  di£Bculty  that  will  arise  will  be  as  to  the 
mode  of  applying  this  money.  I  think  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Education  proposed  by  my  right  honourable  friend  is  sound  and 
good.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  capable  of  impi^ovement,  but  I  think 
its  principle  is  a  fair  one.  The  new  scheme  of  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman, so  far  as  it  relates  to  corporate  towns,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  scheme,  which  he  has  extended  to  the  coun- 
try. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  district  boards  will  have  very  different 
duties  to  perform  from  those  performed  by  boards  in  large  and  populous 
places  like  Manchester.;  and  I  am  afraid — although  I  do  not  see  how  he 
could  make  the  presence  of  children  compulsory — ^that  the  fact  of  the 
bill  being  permissive  will,  in  many  country  districts,  render  it  nugatory, 
and  that  we  are  debarred  from  looking  for  auy  large  results  ^m  the 
measure.  I  agree,  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  anticipate  success  for  a  general  system  of  education  that  does  not 
include  existing  sohools**-for  you  cannot,  by  a  new  scheme,  supersede 
those  schools  which  have  been  extended  throughout  the  land,  and  are  daily 
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inczfiasing.  Yoa  must,  aa  the  right  honourable  gentieman  has  donOy  gi?e 
them  the  option  of  coming  under  the  prorisions  of  this  bill,  subjeet  to 
certain  conditions  which  they  will  be  required  to  adopt.  With  respect 
to  the  new  schools,  I  confess  I  feel  that  a  difficulty  willarise.  If  lunder- 
stand  the  right  honourable  gentleman  rightly,  he  intends  that  in  districts 
requiring  new  schools  the  district  board  should  be  authorised  to  erect 
them  out  of  the  rates,  and  that  in  these  schools  the  religious  instruction 
is  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
district.  But  take,  for  instance,  a  large  district,  in  which  the  majority 
are  members  of  the  Church  of  England — ^would  he,  in  such  a  case,  make 
no  proYiston  for  those  who  differed  from  the  Church  of  England  P  I 
suggest  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  that,  as  those  who  differ  fitom 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  rated  for  educational  purposes,  some  proii- 
sion  ought  to  be  made  to  educate  their  children  according  to  their 
religious  tenets.  The  right  honourable  baronet  has  said  nothing  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  rate  which  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  board  to  raise ; 
and  although  that  may  be  a  matter  of  detail  still  it  would  be  as  well  to 
know  the  limit. 

Sir  J.  PAKaroTOV  was  understood  to  say  that  sixpence  would  be  the 
limit. 

Sir  G-.  OtVET. — With  regard  to  the  question  of  religions  or  secular 
inslruction,  I  feel,  from  having  attended  closely  to  the  eridenee  taken 
before  the  committee  on  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bill,  that  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  advocates  of  the  two  systems  is  less  than  I  had 
imagined.  The  secular  system  of  education  is  not  a  system  separate 
from  the  religious  system ;  but  the  advocates  of  the  secular  system  eon- 
tend  that  the  secular  branch  of  education  should  be  paiE  for  by  rates, 
and  that  religious  instruction  should  be  afforded  through  the  agency  of 
funds  raised  from  private  sources.  I  hope,  the  difference  being  so  tri- 
fling, that  some  day  there  will  be  an  approach  to  union  between  the  two 
parties,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  them  agree  to  work  together 
on  some  common  ground.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bill  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  the  bill  of  my  noble  friend  the  member  for 
London  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee.  Now,  to  that  I  have 
no  objection,  except  that  I  think  we  should  only  be  travelling  over  the 
same  ground  that  we  have  travelled  over  before.  If  any  honourable  gentle- 
man will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Man* 
cbester  and  Salford  committee,  he  will  find  that  the  subject  as  regards 
large  to^^  has  been  most  ftdly  and  fiurly  discussed,  andlthink  he  will  see 
that  we  possess  as  much  information  as  is  necessary.  In  the  country 
matters  might  be  different,  and  the  subject  might  require  fiurther  eluci- 
dation. The  right  honourable  gentleman  would  probably  not  press  the 
second  reading  till  after  the  Easterrecess.  He  hoped  they  would  then  ap- 
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proaeli  the  subject  in  a  spirit  desirous  of  promoting  a  system  of  general 
education.  And  whether  the  bill  were  successful  or  not,  the  discussion 
would  at  least  accelerate  the  progress  of  education  in  the  country.  (Hear.) 
The  right  honourable  gentieman  said  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
committee  of  council  on  education  to  extend  assistance  in  proportion  aa 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  subscribed,  operated  in  fayour  of  the  rich 
and  against  the  poorer  districts.  He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
system  they  pursued  was  perfect,  but  he  believed  they  adopted  the  best 
system  that  was  possible  under  the  circumstances.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
had  done  a  great  deal  not  only  to  extend  the  quantity  of  education,  but  to 
raise  the  quality.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  said  that  the  standard 
of  the  schoolmaster  was  raised  too  high.  That  might  be  the  casein 
some  of  the  smaller  districts,  but  certainly  the  great  defect  some  years 
ago  was  the  low  standard  of  education  in  the  schoolmaster.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  true  that^  when  a  schoolmaster  was  highly  trained,  he 
was  often  induced  to  turn  his  attention  to  more  profitable  pursuits. 
But  the  proper  remedy  for  that  was  not  to  lower  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion, but  to  raise  the  position  and  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  whose 
oecnpation,  though  irksome,  was  most  honourable.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  mentioned  the  parishes  of  St.  Giles  andShore* 
ditch,  as  showing  that  the  rule  adopted  by  the  committee  of  council 
was  nnfarouiable  to  the  poorer  districts.  But  the  right  honourable  gentlfr* 
man  did  not  say  whether  these  parishes  had  applied  for  the  grant.  There 
were  many  other  reasons  besides  the  poverty  of  the  district  which  kept 
back  parishes  from  applying.  Some  parishes,  for  inflt>micfl,  did  not  apply 
because  tiiey  objected  to  the  goremment  inspection,  whidi  was  an  in* 
dispensable  condition  of  the  grant.  But  the  rule  of  the  committee  of 
council  was  far  from  being  an  absolute  one,  and  it  would  be  found  that 
some  of  the  largest  grants  had  been  made  to  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
metropdis.  To  Bpitalfields  they  granted  7702. ;  to  St.  George's-in-the* 
East^  280M. ;  to  St.  Mary's,  Tothillfields,  13002. ;  to  Whitechapel, 
10tK)Z. ;  and  to  the  parishes  surrounding  Bethnal-green,  9062/.  (Hear.) 
The  right  honourable  gentleman,  therefore,  had  not.  done  justice  to  the 
eommittee  of  council  in  this  respect.  He  should  give  his  hearty  assent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  and  hoped  that  its  discussion  would  promote 
the  increoee  of  education.    (Hear.) 

liord  B.  Cecil  disputed  some  of  the  fincts  and  in&rences  of  Sir  J» 
Pakington,  and  considered  that  by  giving  his  bill  a  permissive  chamcter 
he  had  eat  away  the  ground  upon  which  it  stood.  His  objection  to  the 
religious  clause  was,  that  it  was  the  secular  system  in  disguise. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Pox  complimented  Sir  J.  Pakington  upon  the  able,  candid^ 
and  earnest  manner  in  which  this  question  had  been  brought  forward, 
and  trusted  that  the  measure  would  be  judged  in  the  same  spirit. 

B  2 
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Throughout  the  country  the  deficiency  of  the  present  system  of  elemen* 
tary  education  was  apparent.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  might  be 
safely  assumed  that  a  great  improvement  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
the  quality  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  elementary  instruction.  He 
approved  the  proposal  to  make  the  schools  free,  and  he  reiterated  the 
objections  he  had  on  former  occasions  urged  against  maldng  religion  an 
indispensable  part  of  elementary  education,  such  as  reading  and  writ- 
ing, with  which  it  had,  in  his  opinion,  no  necessary  connexion.  If  the 
instruction  were  one  which  called  the  different  faculties  into  wholesome 
exercise,  there  need  be  no  apprehension,  he  contended,  that  the  child 
would  not  be  religious,  without  any  dogmatic  teaching  of  religion  in  the 
school. 

Mr.  G-iBSON  agreed  with  Mr.  Pox  that  the  friends  of  general  edn-' 
cation  were  indebted  to  Sir  J.  Fakington,  with  whose  measure  he  agreed 
as  regarded  rating,  local  management,  and  the  prineiple  of  separating 
religious  from  secular  instruction,  so  that  children  of  different  religions 
might  assemble  in  the  same  school.  But  the  rock  upon  whieh  the 
measure  would  split  was  his  proposal  that  in  every  school  supported  by 
rates  some  reUgion  or  other  should  be  taught,  so  that  it  was  a  seheme 
to  teach  all  forms  of  religion  at  the  public  expense.  The  public,  he 
believed,  would  prefer  that  the  education  should  not  go  beyond  secular 
instruction,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
giving  secular  education  in  free  schools. 

Mr.  Addeblbt  considered  that  the  expediency  of  a  local  rate  was 
generally  admitted  *,  that  the  schools  supported  by  the  v(^untary  prin- 
ciple— which  were,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  in  the  kingdom — had 
broken  down.  In  considering  the  fittest  system  of  education,  the  choice, 
he  thought,  lay  between  the  secular  system  and  the  denominational ; 
and  the  laitter  he  believed  to  be  the  only  system  practicable  in  this 
country.  He  commended  the  bill  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Fakington,  which 
he  placed  in  very  favourable  contrast  with  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord 
J.  Bussell. 

Lord  Falmebstok. — I  think  the  house  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  right 
honourable  baronet,  the  member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Fakington),  for 
the  very  interesting  and  able  speech  with  which  he  prefaced  his  motion, 
and  which  shows  that  he  had  applied  his  powerful  and  vigorous  mind  to 
the  investigation  of  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  a  pub- 
lic man  can  devote  his  attention.  With  regard  to  the  measure  he  has 
proposed,  until  it  is  laid  before  the  house,  and  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming-acquainted  with  its  details,  I  think  it  is  premature  to 
express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  scheme 
of  the  right  honourable  baronet  and  that  of  my  noble  friend  (Lord  J. 
Bussell),  to  which  aUusion  has  been  made.    I  must  say,  however,  that 
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I  think  some  of  the  observations  of  tbe  honourable  graitleman  who  last 
addressed  the  house,  referring  to  the  bill  of  my  noble  friend,  were  not 
perhaps  exactly  apropos  to  the  measure  under  consideration,  but  some- 
what anticipated  future  discussions.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  manifest,  as  the 
right  honourable  baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  has  stated,  that  there  is  a 
great  necessity  for  some  more  efficient  arrangement  for  the  education  of 
the  lower  classes.  (Hear.)  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  he 
has  in  some  degree  exaggerated  the  amount  of  ignorance,  and  the  amount 
of  couRequent  criminality  which  exists  in  the  country.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  instances  he  has  mentioned  were  cases  with  regard  to  which  he 
is  in  possession  of  facts  that  are  accurately  stated ;  but  I  think  we  are 
not  justified  in  taking  those  instances  as  examples  by  which  we  should 
judge  of  the  criminality  of  the  country  at  large.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that,  as  far  as  my  own  local  knowledge  extends,  the  districts  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  certainly  do  not  resemble,  in  that  respect,  the  places  fix>m 
which  the  right  honourable  baronet  has  derived  his  information.  (Hear, 
hear.)  No  doubt  the  religious  question  is  one  which  may,  I  am  afraid, 
oppose  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  take  this  subject  in  hand 
— (hear,  hear) — but  I  agre#  with  the  right  honourable  baronet  in  hoping, 
that  those  who  entertain  different  opinions  upon  this  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion, may  recollect  that  we  all  hold  opinions  in  common,  which  ought  to 
be,  and  which  may  be,  the  foundation  of  a  common  system  of  education ; 
and  I  confess  I  do  not  agree  with  a  noble  lord  who  spoke  on  the  oppo- 
site aide  in  thinking  that  differences  upon  religious  subjects  are  so  radi- 
cal and  so  complete,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  a  common  system  of 
education  should  be  adopted,  applicable  to  persons  of  all  denominations. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  accept  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  cor- 
diality the  proposal  of  the  right  honourable  baronet  to  introduce  this 
bill.  I  think  he  has  done  right  in  postponing  until  after  Easter  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  bill ;  for  the  house  will  then  have  before  it  the  two 
measures  of  my  noble  friend  and  of  the  right  honourable  baronet.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  think  the  criticism  in  which  the  honourable  member 
wbo  last  spoke  has  indulged  upon  the  bill  of  my  noble  friend  does  not  seem 
to  me  very  applicable.  The  honourable  gentleman  has  contrasted  the 
greater  liberality  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  right  honourable 
baronet  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  smaller  degree  of  Uberality  of 
the  measure  of  my  noble  friend.  The  right  honourable  baronet  proposes 
that  the  management  of  the  schools  shall  be  confided  to  persons  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  while  my  noble  friend  proposes  to  place  the  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  town  cotmcils  and  vestries.  I  think  the  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Adderley)  must  surely  forget  that  the  town  councils 
are  a  creation  of  popular  elections.  In  either  case,  therefore,  the  managers 
will  be  elected  by  a  completely  popular  suffrage.  The  house  will  hav^to 
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determine  which  of  the  two  plans  it  may  be  the  more  expedient  to 
adopt ;  but,  in  point  of  principle,  both  measures  are  founded  upon  pure 
popular  and  general  choice.  I  hope  that  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  will  satisfy  the  house  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  will  reserve  the  expression  of  their  opuiions  in  more 
detail  until  the  two  bills  are  upon  the  table,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  with  other  matters  which  are  equally  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  house.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Leare  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which,  in  the  couise  of  the 
evening,  was  read  a  first  time. 


THE  FOEMATION  OP  AN  HEBBAEIUM. 

By  Shiklbt  Hibbkkd. 
{C^nehdtdfrffm  pa^€  144.) 

SoMB  very  delieate  plants,  as  minute  ferns  and  Alpine  plants,  may  be 
fixed  dose  with  the  gum,  and  further  secured  by  a  few  stitches  of 
thread  passed  round  their  sterns^ 

Stubborn,  woody  plants,  as  holly,  hawthorn,  ling,  Ac,^  will  require  to 
be  strapped  down  firmly  by  straps  of  paper.  In  mounting  such  as 
these,  first  lay  the  plant  on  the  paper,  and  mark  with  a  pencil  at  these 
points  where  the  straps  will  be  most  needed,  and  then  make  a  slit  in 
the  paper  at  each  mark,  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  paper  straps ; 
then  lay  the  plant  down,  and  pass  the  straps  over  the  branches  at  the 
points  corresponding  with  your  pencil  marks,  and  bring  the  ends  of  the 
straps  through  the  paper  to  the  back,  and  there  &sten  them  down  with 
eement.  This  method  renders  the  specimens  exceedingly  neat  in 
appearance,  and  secures  them  firmly  to  the  paper. 

Some  which  have  pliable  and  fiat  leaves,  as  dead  nettle,  ivy,  Ac.,  may 
be  glued  down  dose,  without  either  straps  or  stitches.  The  next  thing 
will  be  to  label  them.  Let  this  be  done  neatly,  and  with  great  care 
that  the  labelling  is  correct.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  both  the  Lin- 
nsan  and  the  natural  system,  it  will  be  well  to  register  the  plant  under 
both  the  methods  of  classification.  At  the  top  of  the  paper  and  in  the 
centre  a  consecutive  number  should  be  written,  indicating  the  number 
of  the  plant  in  the  collection,  and  having  no  reference  to  its  botanical 
character.  On  one  side,  at  the  top,  you  will  write  the  class  and  order 
of  the  plant  according  to  the  natural  system ;  and  on  the  other  aide  the 
class  and  order  according  to  the  Linnanin  arrangement.  At  the  bottom, 
on  the  right  hand  side,  you  will  write  the  name  of  the  plant  in  English 
and  in  Latin,  the  name  of  the  place  from  whence  it  was  obtained,  and 
thi  date  when  collected.    For  example : — 
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(No.  87.) 


Class. — Exogenae. 
Sab-eliss. — Monopetalfe. 
Order.— Compotttaoea, 
(9€Mral  ftowtn  taUted  in 
cne  reeeptaeU). 
GenvBd — Lecmtodon* 


Class. — Syngenesia. 

Order. — Polygaraia  iEqiiafit, 
(M  ik9  foT€t9  fitrnUhid 
with  iiametu  amdputik). 


Leontodon  Taraxacum 
Dandelion. 

Cbeahxnity  Herts, 
March,  1842. 


It  18  liigUj  imporfcant  that  paper  of  an  uniform  size  sbould  be  used, 
and  that  only  one  kind  of  plant  be  placed  on  each  page.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  refer  to  specimens,  at  an  after  time,  if  they  are  mixed 
with  each  other  on  the  same  sheets  of  paper.  The  study  will  also  be 
greatly  fiuulitated  if  a  catalogue  is  kept  of  the  specimens,  arranged 
under  the  separate  botanical  divisions  to  which  they  belong,  and  also 
in  accordance  with  the  consecutiTe  number  as  collected.  By  reference 
to  the  catalogue,  you  will  be  enabled  to  ascertain  what  species  you 
require  to  complete  any  particular  genera,  as  also  the  particular 
localities  where  you  have  been  most  successful  in  obtaining  rare  or 
dioice  plants. 

Those  whose  meaufl  will  not  enable  them  to  obtain  all  the  materials 
we  haye  enumerated  can  still  pursue  the  study,  and  enjoy  all  its  delight- 
ftil  asaociationB  and  instructions,  by  the  help  of  a  rery  moderate  amount 
of  ingenuity.  The  plants  may  be  collected  and  brought  home  in  the 
hand,  and  after  being  duly  dried  and  prepared,  may  be  mounted  on  the 
leaTOS  of  old  newspapers^  and  then  stitched  together.  Very  beautiful 
impiintft  of  leaves  and  dissected  potions  of  plants  may  be  obtained  by 
layii^  the  specimen  of  which  coptes  are  required  between  two  leather 
cushions,  on  one  of  which  printers'  ink  has  been  thinly  spread,  and  then 
remoring  them  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  pressing  them  down  gently 
with  the  hand.  A  little  experience  will  enable  the  student  to  obtain 
beautiful  impressions  of  leayes,  petals,  and  other  parts  of  plants ;  and 
as  they  are  quite  permanent,  they  will  supersede,  in  some  measure,  the 
neoeesity  of  expenaiye  woi^  on  physiological  botany. 

The  reward  of  your  trouble  is  a  great  one.  In  turning  over  these 
leaves  from  Nature's  own  book,  you  may  travel  all  your  adventures 
again  and  again  without  the  expense  of  railway  fare,  or  the  inconve- 
nience of  dust  and  rain.  That  clematis  calls  to  your  mind  the  luxuriant 
hedge-rows  and  chalk-hills  of  Kent.    That  brilliant  specimen  of  heli^ 
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themum  vulgare  brings  70a  a  picture  of  the  rocky  glen  and  wild  scenery 
of  the  nigged  mountains  where  it  was  gathered.  This  pretty  epilobium 
giYes  you  a  reminiscence  of  a  sweet,  quiet  spring,  which  gushes  forth  in 
a  lovely  green  nook  in  a  little  village  in  Buckinghamshire.  Another 
gives  you  a  pleasant  memory  of  a  lonely  green  wood,  where  the  thrush 
and  the  blackbird  carol  joyously  at  sunrise.  A  little  Alpine  plant,  or 
even  that  common  flower  the  linaria  cymbalaria^  will  tell  you  of  some  old 
castle  which,  with  its  high  bastion  and  massive  crumbling  waUs,  hangs 
frowning  upon  the  edge  of  a  cliff  above  the  foam  of  the  sea.  In  fact, 
no  end  of  sunny  memories  and  sweet  associations  of  woodland  rambles, 
country  gossip,  and  rustic  simplicity  and  beauty,  are  always  to  be  found 
in  these  dry  plants. 

"  The  flowers,  in  lilence,  seem  to  breathe 
Sach  thoaghts  as  Itngoage  cannot  tell." 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

THE  WILHEM  SYSTEM  OF  SINGING. 
To  the  Bdiior  ^  «Thb  Goyxenvbb." 

Sta,^— Tour  corret pondeiit  **  H.  D.  L.,"  who  professes  to  answer,  in  No.  4  of  "  Ths 
60VSRNE8S,"  an  inquiry  relating  to  the  above  subject  which  appeared  in  the  second 
number  of  your  ably-conducted  periodical,  has  entered  upon  a  rhodomontade  about 
Pestalozzi,  KSgli,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France,  leaving  "  Poor  Mary  Ann"  in 
greater  perplexity  than  he  (or  she)  found  her,  and  your  readers  about  as  wise  as  they 
were  before.  No  one  attempts  to  gainsay  the  excellencies  of  the  Pestalozidan  system,  or 
the  talent  of  his  pupil  Nftgli.  They  are  both  snperlatiYe  in  their  way;  hut  what «  Poor 
Mary  Ann"  seeks  to  know  is,  why  a  certain  highly-patronized  method  of  teaching  does 
not  produce  the  expected  results,  and  she  wishes  to  have  the  "  opinion  and  advice  of 
some  competent  person  as  to  how  she  shaU  proceed  with  the  pupils  of  her  'large  school,'" 
to  develope  and  cultivate  their  capabilities  and  taste  for  singing,  whether  in  classes  or  by 
individual  tuition.  Now  if  "  Poor  Mary  Ann*'  is  *'  thormtghly  aegnamted  with  music,** 
as  she  states  henelf  to  be,  half  her  "  difficulty"  is  overcome,  and  she  need  not  pin  her  faith 
on  any  dictum  or  dogma  of  "  H.  D.  L."  or  *'  L.  L.  D. ;"  and  the  eology  attempted  by 
"  H.  D.  L."  in  favour  of  foreigners  and  foreign  countries  will  not  hdp  her.  Bnpemtmif 
there  is  far  too  much  of  this  pandering  to  the  very  questionable  talent  of  everything 
exotic.    An  elementary  work  on  grammar  is  prefaced  by  this  advice  :— 

'*  Let  every  foreign  tongue  alone 
Till  you  have  fairly  learnt  your  own." 

Foreigners  tell  us  wonderful  things  of  their  country  and  the  great  men  of  which  they 
can  boast,  and  we  know  some  of  their  relations  are  true,  but  we  must  not  quite  forget 
the  poets,  dramatists,  men  of  science,  artists,  and  musicians  of  Old  England ;  for  of  the 
latter  number  history  telk  us  of  very  eminent  foreign  composers  who  would  have  given 
all  the  fame  they  ever  acquired  to  have  been  the  author  of  "  God  save  the  King,"  or 
«  Rule  Britannia."  We  pass  by  such  names  as  Purcell,  Blow,  and  a  host  of  others, 
down  to  Calcott,  Webbe,  &c.,  and  ask  who  was  the  instructor  of  the  first  "  Mandane*^ 
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in  Dr.  Ane's  imperishiible  open  of  '*  Artaxenes/'  <^01Dp08ed  nearly  a  century  ago ;  and 
who  of  Misa  Phillipc  and  Mrs.  Crouch,  the  prima  donnas  hi  the  same  opera  twenty  years 
liter  ?  'Where  did  Handel  get  his  choms  singers,  male  and  female,  and  who  instructed 
and  rehearsed  them  ? 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  works  on  the  theory  of  Tocal  music  by  native  authors, 
and  to  multiply  names  that  continental  nations  might  be  proud  of  as  teachers  and  com- 
posers of  music.  Away,  then,  with  the  system  of  introducing  foreign  teachers  to 
interpret  and  inculcate  (as  well  as  authenticate)  a  knowledge  of  English  Vocal  Music, 
either  at  our  large  seminaries,  or  as  performers  in  concert  rooms,  although  no  objection 
csn  be  urged  to  Cterman  or  Italian  masters  teaching  vocal  music  in  their  own  respective  Un* 
gnages.  If  the  difficulty  of  "  Poor  Mary  Ann"  is  not  now  solved,  she  will  at  least,  by 
what  has  been  said,  know  how  to  commeuce  and  progress  with  a  right  system  of  aoi/a, 

I  am,  sir,  fi^c, 

H.  H«  H. 


To  the  Editor  qf**  Tna  GoYRRViiis,** 

SiE,— Tour  Correspondent "  H.  D.  L."  has  certainly  written  '*  with  rrfermeeto  tk§  Mier 
wkieh  mpjMttred  in  yomr  perioHedl  tigntd '  Poor  Mary  Afm,* "  but  he  has  not  in  any  way 
supplied  the  infbnnatlon  required.  His  letter,  although  in  some  respects  interesting, 
most  be  about  aa  satiafiictory  to  *'  Poor  Mary  Ann"  as  a  disquisition  on  culinary  art 
would  be  to  «  man  perishing  for  irant  of  food. 

Profesaon  of  Music  of  (what  I  suppose  we  may  now  call)  the  old  school  are,  I  know, 
prejudiced  against  the  Wilhem  system,  as  well  as  against  any  other  system  for  teaching 
smging  in  large  classes  to  adults  and  children  previously  unacquainted  with  music ; 
but,  from  ny  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Hnllah 
system-— that  is  to  say,  the  Wilhem  system  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  HuUah— is  quite  as  good 
as  any  other  system,  and  perhaps  better.  I  doubt  much  whether  any  system  of  singing, 
or  of  any  other  branch  of  education,  can'  be  said  to  be  ud^faetory  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  term. 

I  also  **  know  ievtr&i  ttf  Mr,  HuOah*$  pvpUt  who  have  very  good  voiee$t  and  hme  gone 
through  hie  eonree,*'  but  are  unable  to  sing  at  sight ;  and  what  may  seem  still  more 
strange  is,  that  they  were  nmsieiafit  before  joining  Mr.  Hullah's  class.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  know  several  who,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  music,  have,  simply 
by  using  Mr.  Hullah's  Manual  and  a  tuning  fork,  become  very  tolerable  vocal  musicians, 
and  even  teachers  of  singing  on  the  HuUah  system ;  these  persons  had  no  vhfd  toee 
guidanoe  beyond  that  of  hearing  the  major  scale  of  C  of  Zto  sung  by  some  who  had 
learnt  on  the  Hullah  system. 

I  do  not  think  that  ability  to  sing  at  sight  is  necessarily  co-existent  with  a  good  voice 
and  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  music :  I  know  instances  which  prove  the  contrary. 
They  may  be  exceptions  to  a  rule,  but  still  similar  instances  would  be  likely  to  put  a 
teacher  circumstanced  as  "  Poor  Mary  Ann"  in  a  quandary.  I  should  recommend  '*  Poor 
Mary  Ann"  to  get  Mr.  Hullah's  Manual,  and  some  of  his  Class  Sheets,  and  a  Do  tuning 
fork  (they  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  Strand),  and,  as  she  is  ahneady  ac* 
qnainCed  with  music,  she  will  find  no  difficulty  in  her  work ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
HBR  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  directions  given,  or  to  go  through  the  eouree  with  her 
pupils ;  in  these  particulars  she  will  do  well  to  use  her  own  discretion. 

In  eommehcing  a  class,  it  is  adtisable  to  select  a/fw  children  who  look  like  eingere, 
sing  to  them  some  strain  or  air  new  to  them,  and,  after  two  or  more  repetitions,  desire 
them  to  sing  it  ehmdianeouily  ;  when  they  can  do  this,  however  indiflferently,  let  them 
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tiy  it  mdhMtaOp  ;  this  Utter  trial  reqTiirei  mach  jadgment  on  the  peit  of  the  teadier. 
She  •hould  not  reject  a  child  of  nenrons  or  diffident  tempertment,  neither  should  she  re- 
tain in  the  class  a  child  who,  with  much  eoi^tdenet,  possesses  no  natural  sptttode  for  sing- 
ing ;  because,  in  eammeneinff  to  teach  singing  in  a  school,  it  will  retard  the  progress  of 
the  dass  to  a  discouraging  degree. 

Having  sdected  her  "  lot  I."  for  a  singing  dass,  the  teacher  can  easQy  add  to  the  class 
eontittuallj ;  she  can  make  her  divisions  and  subdivisiotts  until,  in  a  short  time^  the  aii||0* 
rity  of  her  pnpUs  will  be  snflteiently  acquainted  with  the  mdiments  of  mnsle  iomtifm 
anj  tolerably  simple  air  with  aecuncy. 

I  aui  iif^  fto*  fte*9 
L.  R. 


To  the  Editor  qf"  Thb  GovnNEBB." 

Mn.  EDiT0B,<~Having  read  the  article  of  Mrs.  PuUan  on*'  Moral  Honesty,"  in"  Thb  Go- 
TBRNsaa,"  I  said  to  myself.  Here  is  a  work  that  is  much  wanted,  and  if  it  be  true  to  its 
principles  in  its  own  avowal,  in  the  introductory  articles  on  "  Fsmals  Education"  and 
*'  MoAAL  H0NB8TT,"  we  shall  at  least  have  one  periodical  we  can  depend  upon.  80 1  got 
the  second  number,  and  read  on  tlU  I  o^me  to  the  letters  of  the  **  Corrsspoodents,"  the 
third  of  wMch  rather  pussled  me ;  I  read  it  over  more  than  once,  and  pondered  on  its  con- 
tents with  something  like  dissatis&ction ;  and  I  smd  to  myself,  Is  this  '*  Mond  Honesty  ?" 
And  I  was  led  to  analyze  it,  because  I  think  the  editor  has  only  given  a  superficial  gSanee 
at  perhaps  the  heading  of  it — <*  Thb  Wilhbm  STamx  of  Sin eiN«."  The  letter  be- 
gins, "  /  hate  a  large  eehooi,  and  I  wieh  to  teach  eitiffing  m  t/."  I  thought, "  a  large 
schooV  without  any  singing  in  it ;  what  sort  of  school  can  this  be  ?  The  next  paragraph 
struck  me  as  more  eitraordinary  still — "  I  have  not  been  trained,  but  /  am  thorough^ 
aequamted  ¥nth  mueie."  Well,  that  sounded  oddly  enough—"  Thoroughly  f^^aii*^ 
with  music,"  and  <*oot  been  trained ;"  I  never  knew  thatapersimeonldbe  **  thoroughly 
acquainted"  with  any  art  vrithout  being  ** trained,' '  not  even  in  the  art  of  picking 
pockets !  I  read  on—''  my  onfy  difficulty  it  to  know  vpon  what  eyetem  I  had  bbttbb 
teach  it."  Well,  this  ii  more  strange  still,  thought  I ;  here  is  a  person  "  thortmgkiy 
acquainted  with  muttc,"  has  no  "  difficulty**  in  teaching  it,  and  yet  wanta  somebody  to 
tell  her  on  "  what  eyetem*'  she  had  "better  teach  it."  Moreover,  she  has  **  a  largo 
eehooL**  What  a  singular  thing,  a  schoolmistress,  *'  well  up  to  the  art  of  teaching," 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  she  "  wishes  to  teach,"  and  in  "difficulty"  fta  to  a 
"  system"  on  which  she  had  *'  better  teach,**  She  has  evidently  been  taught  upon  a 
good  system  herself,  because  she  is  "  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mnsie/'  "  Poor 
Mary  Ann,"  thought  I,  I  wonder  who  put  you  at  the  head  of  '*  a  large  school  ?"  I  then 
read  on — **  J  know  teveral  qfMr,  Hullah*9  jntpile  who  have  very  good  poieee,  and  have 
gone  through  hie  couree,  but  are  unable  to  eing  a  eimple  air  at  eight,"  Well,  now,  one 
would  have  thought  that  she  who  was  so  **  thoroughly  acquainted  with  music"  would 
have  known  where  to  lay  the  blame,  whether  on  the  "  system"  or  on  the  teadier,  or  the 
"  pupils  who  had  good  voices."  And  that  she  would  have  got  the  "  system,"  and  ex^ 
amioed  into  the  thing  herself,  if  she  really  had  been  so  "  thoroughly  aoqaainted  vrith 
music."  But  no,  she  "  hoe  been  told  that  the  system*  though  under  government 
patronage,  is  not  at  all  a  satisfactory  one."  We  know  that  all  "  systems"  <'  patronised 
by  the  government"  are  not  good  j  a  lamentable  evidence  of  which  fact  is  now  under  ex- 
aminatk>n  by  the  Crimea  Committee.  But  the  '*eyetem**  ie  being  erammed.  Now,  sir, 
an  idea  iUshed  across  my  mind  at  once,  that  **  Poor  Mary  Ann"  was  no  governess ;  and 
that  the  letter  attributed  to  her  was  wiitten  by  somebody  wholly  minoquaiiited 
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d  Aer  mnsiCf  or  any  system  of  teaching  it»  merely  to  give  vent  to  a  piece  of  spleen  against 
Ur.  HaUih,  the  Wilhem  System,  and  Goremment  Patronage;  and  that  by  a  mind  un- 
sound in  both  morals  and  music.  And  I  was  very  norry  to  see  snch  an  effusion  of  ignor- 
ance and  sfHte  haye  a  place  in  a  periodical  professedly  devoted  to  the  nusing  of  the  moral 
and  inteUedual  weU-being  of  the  rising  generation.  I  think  yoo  would  do  well,  there- 
foce,  to  examme  tkoraitgUjf  wktt  igtp€ars  m  yomrpugm  :  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
professiocu  of  yoiir  first  article^  and  the  excellence  of  many  others  in  *'  Tan  GoynnNEaa," 
this  lelter  would  have  induced  me  to  have  given  up  the  work  altogether.  I  am  not  a 
goYemeas,  bnt  I  am  the  fsther  of  a  fsmily  desirous  of  placing  before  them  nothing  but 
what  is  aoondy  morally  and  religiously.  And  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  belief 
that  no  wmum  ever  wrote  the  letter  eigned  **  Poor  Mary  Asm^**  nor  hoe  U$  writer  a 

•*  larfe  echooi," 

I  am,  yonrs  faithfully, 

A  TEACHER  OF  MUSIC. 

P.S.  It  has  soggeated  itself  to  my  mind  that  it  wonld  be  an  excellent  plan  to  admit 
no  letter  or  article  in  such  a  Magazine  as  yours  without  the  author's  name.  AU  articles 
worth  appearing  in  it,  no  author  need  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  owning.  And  as  an  evi- 
dence that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  mine  I  enclose  you  my  card. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Fbmaxb  Yooalistb. — MisB  Catherine  Hayes  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in 
Sydney  ere  she  left  that  city  for  Melbourne— some  7000/.  from  nine  con- 
certa»  besides  presents  of  plate  and  jewels.  Her  visit  was  one  continued 
triumph — ^the  "Queen  of  England  oould  hardly  have  received  more  atten- 
tion." Musio  evidently  hath  very  powerful  oharmes  at  the  Antipodes. — 
We  laara  from  ihePrMM  that  Bachel  has  resolved  finally  to  quit  the  stage. 
Her  remaining  performances  in  Paris  are  already  numbered.  From  March 
to  August  she  will  take  the  repose  necessary  to  enable  her  to  accomplish 
the  voyage  to  the  United  States,  where  she  is  engaged  to  perform  for 
about  nine  monfchs.  Afber  that  engagement  is  terminated  she  will  re- 
tire into  private  life. — ^The  Nativity,  a  short  oratorio  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Bartholomew  (formerly  Miss  Mounsey),  was  produced  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall.  The  principal  vocalists  were  Mrs.  Anderson, 
MissHuddarty  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  and  Mr.  Weiss, 
who  laboured  to  do  the  music  justice,  and  place  it  fairly  before  the 
public  The  applause  at  the  close  of  the  oratorio  was  considerable,  and 
Mrs.  Bartholomew  was  led  into  the  orchestra  by  Mr.  Hullah  to  receive 
the  compliments  which  few  were  disposed  to  withhold. — Accounts  from 
Hamburgh,  of  the  80th  January,  mention  the  arrival  of  Jenny  Lind 
Gk>ldschmidt,  who  with  her  husband  gave  a  concert  the  night  before  at 
the  Apollo  Saloon,  which  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  A  marked  dif- 
ference in  her  voice  was,  however,  perceptible  between  now  and  those 
palmy  days  when  she  earned  for  herself  the  flattering  epithet  of  "  the 
Swedish  Nightingale."    She  intended  giving  two  more  concertSjOne  of 
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which,  it  was  understood,  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  families 
who  suffered  such  Idlsses  from  the  memorable  inundations  on  New 
Tear's  Day. 

Munificent  Donations. — ^Miss  Heberden,  late  of  Exeter,  has  be- 
queathed the  following  donations: — OavemeMsea*  In^titiUion,  1000/.; 
also  1000/.  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts ;  1000/.  to  the  Society  for  Employing  Additional  Curates ;  1000/. 
for  Colonial  Bishoprics ;  500/.  to  the  Asylum  for  Infant  Orphans ;  100/. 
to  the  Exeter  Dispensary,  and  100/.  to  the  Penitentiary ;  100/.  to  the 
Exeter  Branch  of  the  Additional  Curates  Society ;  100/.  to  the  Devon 
and  Exter  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  and  50/.  each  to  St.  Sidwell's  and 
St.  James's  Schools. 

A  Female  Prime  Minister. — The  diplomatic  corps,  the  commanders 
of  the  foreign  ships  of  war,  and  the  foreign  consuls,  were  presented,  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Eolations,  to  Her  Boyal  Highness  the  Princess 
Victoria  Kamamalu,  the  new  Kuhina  Nui  (Prime  Minister,  appointed 
by  the  king). — Honolulu  (hurt  Circular. 


SELECTIONS    FEOM    OtJB    SCEAP   BOOK. 

tbtte  fhilobopht. 
You  know  how  the  human  character  is  formed,  and  how  the  faults  and 
Tices  which  degrade  it,  and  which  afflict  the  world,  are  generated.  Pity 
the  unhappy  victims  ;  treat  them  with  mercy;  pour,  if  it  be  possible, 
the  light  of  knowledge  on  their  minds,  and  infuse,  by  obliging  them  to 
witness  its  excellence  in  your  disposition,  the  loye  of  goodness  into  their 
hearts.  In  the  family,  and  in  the  world,  be  what  your  yiews  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion  ought  to  make  you,  forbearing,  generous,  just :  the 
intrepid  defender  of  others'  rights ;  the  uniform  observer  of  your  own 
duties ;  the  master  of  yourself,  the  servant  of  aU.  Endeavour  at  all 
seasons,  and  by  all  means,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge ;  deem 
no  labour  too  protracted,  or  too  severe,  which  may  terminate  in  the  re- 
moval of  an  error.  Let  no  calamity  or  invective  excite  in  you  a  spirit 
of  resentment,  or  force  from  your  lips  a  harsh  expression.  Make  those 
whom  you  strive  to  enlighten  feel  that  you  wish  them  to  embrace  your 
views  only,  that  they  may  be  inspired  with  the  same  cheerful,  amiable, 
and  benignant  spirit  of  which  your  heart  is  full ;  rejoice  in  the  good  that 
is ;  live  but  to  labour  to  increase  it ;  believe  that  every  event  is  so  ar- 
ranged by  infinite  wisdom  and  almighty  power  as  to  perform  its  neces- 
sary measure  in  securing  its  ultimate  and  universal  triumph.  This  is 
true  philosophy ;  this  is  genuine  Christianity  *,  this  is  the  way  to  live 
happiest  and  to  die  happiest,  and  to  prepare  best  for  glory,  honour,  and 
immortality. — Dr,  Southwood  Smith, 


POOR  WOHSK. 

I  HATB  read  books  enougli,  and  observed  and  conyersed  with  eminent 
and  splendidly-cultivated  mindsy  too,  in  my  time ;  but  I  assure  jou 
that  I  have  heard  higher  sentiments  from  the  lips  of  the  poor,  unedu- 
cated women,  when  exerting  the  spirit  of  severe  but  gentle  heroism 
under  difficulties  and  affliction,  or  speaking  their  simple  thoughts  as  to 
circamstanoes  in  the  lot  of  Mends  and  neighbours,  than  I  ever  met  with 
out  of  the  pages  of  the  Bible. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

SOCIAL  AJDYAITTAGXS  OF  7IHALS  SDUOATIOK. 

Due  cultivation  of  the  female  mind  would  add  greatly  to  the  happiness 
of  males,  and  still  more  to  that  of  females.  Time  rolls  on,  and  when 
youth  and  beauty  vanish,  a  fine  lady  who  never  entertained  a  thought 
into  which  an  admirer  did  not  enter,  finds  in  herself  a  lamentable  void, 
occasioning  discontent  and  peevishness.  But  a  woman  who  has  merit, 
improved  by  a  virtuous  and  refined  education,  retains  in  her  decline  an 
influence  over  the  men,  more  flattering  even  than  that  of  beauty ;  she  is 
the  delight  of  her  firiends  as  formerly  of  her  admirers.  Admirable  would  be 
the  eflfects  of  such  refined  education,  contributing  no  less  to  public  good 
than  to  private  happiness.  A  man,  who  at  present  must  degrade  him- 
self into  a  fop  or  a  coxcomb  m  order  to  please  the  women,  would  soon 
discover  that  their  favour  is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  exerting  every  manly 
talent  in  public  and  in  private  life :  the  two  sexes,  instead  of  corrupting 
each  other,  would  be  rivals  in  the  race  of  virtue ;  mutual  esteem  would 
be  to  each  a  school  of  urbanity ;  and  mutual  desire  of  pleasing  would  give 
smoothness  to  their  behaviour,  delicacy  to  their  sentiments,  and  tender- 
ness to  their  passions.  Married  women  in  particular,  destined  by  nature 
to  take  the  lead  in  educating  their  children,  would  no  longer  be  the 
greatest  obstruction  to  good  education  by  their  ignorance,  frivolity,  and 
disorderly  manner  of  living. — Lord  Eaime9. 


NOTICES    OP    BOOKS. 


**  Tfl^fe  TowK  O^ABDSK  i  a  Manual  for  the  Management  of  City  and 
Suburban  Q-ardetts."  By  Shirley  Hibberd.  CI.  pp.  172.  Groom- 
bridge  &>  Sons.     1855. 

This  is  a  work  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  intended;  the  judi- 
cious simplicity  of  arrangement,  as  well  as  the  masterly  style  of  exe- 
cution, reflect  much  credit  on  Mr.  Hibberd,  who,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  no  novice  in  the  beautiful  art  in  which  he  so  much  delights. 
How  truly  has  one  of  Nature's  bards  sung : — 
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"  The  spleen  is  iddom  felt  where  Flon  reigni ; 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown. 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beaaty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeastirablewo  appears : 
TheM  Flora  banishes*  and  gives  the  £ur 
Sweet  smiles  and  bloom,  lesa  transient  than  her  own." 

One  would  almost  imagine  that  the  above  quotation  (of  which  we 
have  just  been  reminded)  was  intended  as  a  recommendation  of  **  The 
Town  Ghirden,"  were  we  not  aware  that,  fifty-five  years  since,  the  poet's 
earthly  career  terminated,  and  that  the  Manual  to  which  we  now  call 
attention  has  heen  juttpubliehed.  Certainly  a  more  appropriate  season 
could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  introduction  to  the  public  of  such  a 
work.  Mr.  Hibberd  has  contrived  to  compress  a  very  large  amount  of 
information  in  small  compass.  He  has  omitted  nothing  necessary  to  be 
known  to  the  amateur  gardener  and  florist.  Amongst  the  many  excel- 
lencies of  '*  The  Town  Garden,"  there  is  one  which  we  shall  particu* 
larize,  not  only  for  its  originaliiy,  but  also  for  its  utility :  we  refer  to 
the  '^  cUuai/ied  Hitt  of  wleeted  plants  suitable  fir  town  gardens,**  They 
present  a  careful  selection  from  amongst  "  the  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand plants  now  cultivated  by  gardeners."  The  particulars  and  height, 
soil,  colour,  and  season  of  blooming,  and  proper  time  for  sowing,  are 
added  to  the  hotanieal  and  popular  names.    By  the  aid  of  these  lists, 

"  The  reader  will  at  once  obtain  any  information  he  may  want,  both  as  to  choice  of 
plants  and  thefar  management  and  arrangement,  in  the  garden,  •  *  «  ud  at  the  sams 
time  save  himself  many  an  imneoessary  search  tfaroagh  the  pages  of  books  on  gardenings 
and  many  an  iigadieions  pnrohase  both  of  plants  and  seeda.'^ 

In  the  Introduction  to  ^  The  Town  Ghirden,"  the  author  observes : — 

"  In  the  mnsty  courts  and  alleys,  wall-flowers,  stocks,  and  mnsk-plants  are  purchased 
every  spring,  and  set  to  flourish  in  broken  teapots,  saucepans,  floweqiots^-damned  for 
ever  by  green  or  brown  paint^or  rotten  boxes,  flUed  with  stuff  caBed  mould,  but  which 
looks  like  the  dust  of  a  perished  mummy.  These  go  black  in  the  face  in  four  days  from 
the  date  of  planting,  and  die  three  days  after  that  from  sheer  suffocation,  gasping,  up  to 
the  last  moment,  for  light  and  air.  Geraniums  pass  a  torpid  life  on  vrindow-sills  and  in 
dark  parlours,  where  none  but  the  housekeeper  can  aver  they  are  geraniums — such 
naked,  smoke-dried  sticks  do  they  appear.  In  summer  they  become  herbaceous,  and 
put  forth  a  few  shoots  of  any  tint  but  green,  and  sometimes  a  blossom  or  two,  of 
vrretched  quality,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  dame  who  lavishes  her  skill  upon  them ;  but, 
after  a  brave  attempt  to  grow  and  flourish,  they  once  more  ta]pe  the  soot-sickness,  become 
limp  and  leafless,  and  pass  the  winter  again  in  oblivious  hybernation.  Thousands  of 
beautiful  plants  are  every  spring  and  summer  brought  from  the  nurseries  round  liOndon, 
and  sold  in  the  city  to  undergo  the  slow  death  of  suffocation — dying  literally  of  asphyxiat 
from  an  absorption  of  soot  in  the  place  of  air — their  demise  being  accelerated  by  copious 
supplies  of  water  at  improper  times,  or  the  withholding  altogether  of  the  refreshing  ele* 
ment.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  such  plants  perish  miserably,  but  that  they  last  so  long, 
when  plunged,  without  hope  of  relief,  into  such  a  <  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.' 
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"  Am  mt  approMii  the  Bubiirbft,  gsrdenhig  matten  look  up  a  bil.  As  shop  fronts  dU« 
appear,  forests  of  green  iron  spikes  spring  up,  indosing  small  plots  of  garden  ground  in 
the  front  of  suburban  residences,  where  bank  deiks,  thrifty  traders,  agents,  actuaries, 
poor  authors,  and  hoe  gewui  homne,  seek  evening  repose  with  their  teiilies,  and  ridicule 
the  innate  love  of  man  for  things  rural,  by  giving  countenance  to  the  labours  of  the  gar- 
dener, who  calls  once  a  fortnight  to  dig  and  rake  the  sour  mould  round  the  paternal 
laurel  trees,  and  shave  the  small  lawn  into  a  conditxon  more  smooth  than  green." 

Here,  tLgedn^  we  are  reminded  of  Gowper ;  and,  with  two  other  quota- 
tions from  that  amiable  lover  of  nature,  we  shall  oondode  our  notice  of 
a  book,  which  we  doubt  not  will  enable  many  of  our  fair  readers  more 
satisfactorilj  to  cultivate  in  their  gardens  those  floral  beauties  so  emble- 
matical of  themselves : — 

**  Suburban  villas,  highway  side  retreats 
That  dread  th'  encroachment  of  our  growing  streets. 
Tight  boxes  neatly  sashed,  and  in  a  blaze, 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays, 
Delight  the  citizen,  who,  gasping  there, 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
A  sweet  retirement,  who  would  baulk  the  thought 
That  could  afford  retirement  or  could  not? 
Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight, 
The  second  mile-stone  fronts  the  garden  gate ; 
A  step  if  fsir,  and,  if  a  shower  approach 
Ton  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage  coach. 
There,  prisoned  in  a  parlour  snug  and  small 
like  bottled  waspi  upon  a  southern  wall. 
The  man  of  business  and  his  friends  compressed, 
Foiiget  their  labours  and  yet  find  no  rest  i 
But  still  'tis  rund — trees  are  seen 
Ttom  every  vrindow,  and  the  trees  are  green ; 
Dneks  paddle  in  the  pond  befora  the  door, 
And  what  eonld  a  remote  scene  shew  more  1" 

"  A  breath  of  unadolterate  air, 
The  g^pse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  I 
Even  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town 
A  garden  in  which  nothing  thrives  has  charms 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  much  consoled 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  mournful  mint, 
Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 
He  euUivatcs.    These  serve  him  with  a  bint 
That  nature  lives ;  that  sight  refreshing  green 
Is  still  the  liv'ry  she  delights  to  wear. 
Though  sickly  samples  of  th'  ezub'rant  whole. 
What  are  the  casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs, 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed, 
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The  Frenchman's  dariing  ?*    Are  they  not  aU  proofs 

That  man  immored  in  cities  still  retains 

His  inborn  nnextingnishable  thirst 

Of  rural  scenes*  compemating  his  loss 

By  supplemental  shifts,  the  best  he  may  ? 

The  most  unfurnished  with  the  means  of  life, 

And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick  wall  bounds, 

To  range  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 

Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct :  overhead 

Suspend  their  crazy  boxea,  planted  thick 

And  watered  duly.    There  the  pitcher  stands, 

A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  there  <; 

Sad  witnesses  how  close  pent  man  regrets 

The  country,  with  what  ardour  he  oontriTes 

A  peep  at  nature,  when  be  can  no  more." 


••  Thb  Kaleidoscopjb  ;  or.  Worldly  Conformity.''    CI.   12mo*  pp.  318. 

Nisbet  &  Co.    1855. 

Wx  like  the  plan  of  this  little  book ;  it  appears  to  U9  full  of  Christian 
morality,  and  for  more  than  one  reason  our  eyangelical  Protestant 
friends  will  agree  with  ns  in  wishing  that  more  books  for  the  yoxmg 
were  written  in  the  spirit  which  characterises  "  The  Kaleidoscope."  Aa 
the  first  chapter  is  a  brief  one,  we  extract  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
style  of  the  work. 

"  '  A  kaleidoscope  I  oh,  pray  do  open  the  parcel,  papa,  and  let  me  see  what  it  it  like,' 
exclaimed  Charles  Hamilton,  a  bright,  good-tempered  looking  boy,  as  he  eagerly  caught 
at  something  which  his  father  was  holding  out  to  him.  '  A  kaleidoscope  \  and  is  thia 
little  thing  really  a  kaleidoscope  ?  You  aee,  papa,  I  know  how  to  pronounce  the  word 
rightly^  though  it  has  such  an  odd  name.  Well,  I  am  glad  my  birthday  has  come  at 
last,  forerer  since  James  Drummond  told  me  about  his  kaleidoscope  I  felt  sure  I  should 
like  nothing  so  well  for  my  birthday  present ;  though  I  really  begun  to  think  my  birth- 
day never  would  come.  Here,  Blanche,  Herbert,  Jessie,  come  all  of  you  and  aee  my 
present.' 

"  In  another  minute  the  whole  family  party,  including  Teddy  and  hia  norae,  were 
assembled,  all  anxious  to  see  the  wonderful  toy  with  the  hard  name. 

" '  Come,  Charlie  I'  said  Herbert, with  an  air  of  importance, '  how  long  you  are  opening 
the  parcel  1  let  me  cut  the  string ;  you  know  I  carry  a  penknife.' 

**  <  None  of  us  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that,'  said  Charles  archly—'  ererybody  knows 
what  your  last  birthday  present  was  i  but  I  shall  have  one,  too,  when  I  am  twelye  years 
old,  and  a  famous  sharp  one  it  shall  be,  of  the  right  sort — one  large  blade  and  two  little 
ones :  none  of  your  make-belieYes,  like  the  old  thing  I  have  now.  Till  that  day  comes, 
I'll  be  content  to  use  my  fingers— so  here  goes,'  said  the  little  fellow,  as,  putting  forth 
all  his  strength,  he  broke  the  thin  twine  that  was  round  the  parcel. 

*'  *  And  now,  then,  for  this  thing-^this  very  pretty  thing;  who  wants  to  look  at  this 
very  pretty  thing  ?' 

^  Mignonette. 
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«*  •  I  do,  1  do/  called  out  all  the  liltle  Yoices  at  onoe. 

" '  Come,  then,  I  will  act  the  showman,  and  look  last  myself,'  said  Charlie. 

•* '  And,  as  the  motto  of  this  hadlj  is,  **  Ladies  first,  all  the  world  over,"  interrupted 


'"Well,  I  was  going  to  say  so,  only  yon  would  not  give  me  time  to  speak,'  said 
Charles ;  '  so,  Miss  Blanche,  as  the  eldest,  please  to  take  a  peep/ 

«<  Blanche  did  as  she  was  told,  after  which  it  was  handed  to  the  rest.  It  was  then 
more  folly  examined  a  second  time  hy  the  two  hoys,  and  many  were  the  expressions  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  pretty  figures  each  mofement  produced. 

"' It  is  indeed  a  curious  toy,  papa,'  said  Herbert,  ' but  I  should  like  to  understand 
more  about  it.  I  looked,  while  you  were  away,  in  my  old  friend  Johnson's  Dictionary, 
thinking  I  should  like  to  know  something  to  tell  the  others,  and  I  shsll  never  think  so 
wdl  of  that  wise  man  again ;  for  do  you  know,  papa,  the  word  was  not  there.' 

«<<AndforaTery  good  reason,  too,'  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  *and  one  that  shows  how 
unwise  it  is  to  come  to  such  a  hasty  condnsion.  The  thing  was  not  invented  till  long 
alter  poor  Johnson's  death,  and  was  not  very  likely,  therefore,  to  be  described  in  any  book 
efhis/ 

**  *  Bat,  papa,  I  wu  so  puzzled,  for  I  thought  there  must  be  a  book,  or  map,  or  some 
teaching  thing  attached  to  it,  for  yon  said  we  might  learn  some  useful  lesson  from  it ; 
now  I  have  turned  it  round  and  round,  and  over  and  over,  and  up  and  down,  and  there 
is  6nly  a  constant  change — no  lesson  at  all.' 

''*  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that/  said  Mr.  Hamilton ;  '  there  are  few  things  from 
which  we  may  not  learn  somethings  and  now  that  we  have  the  toy,  we  will  see  if  we 
cannot  find  out  the  lesson.    Give  it  another  turn,  and  tell  me  what  yon  see.' 

'^  <  Oh !  it  is  all  bright  now,  papa;  the  yellow  and  green  bits  are  uppermost,  and  it 
looks  so  pretty.' 

**  *  Now,  another  turn/  said  Mr.  Hamilton. 

'*  'There  is  no  great  change,  papa,  only  more  of  the  purple  and  red,  and  less  green.' 

*< '  Here,  Herbert,'  said  Charlie,  *  let  me  give  it  a  good  hard  turn ;  it  is  my  own,  you 
kaow.  Only  look  1  it  is  all  changed,  and  such  a  change  1 — ^the  pretty  yellow  and  red 
and  grsen  nearly  gone,  and  the  brown  and  black  up,  looking  so  dull  and  ugly.' 

''*  Well,  now,  dear  children,  may  not  this  serve  to  remind  us  we  are  in  a  changing 
woridy  and  teach  us  not  to  set  our  hearts  upon  any  of  its  pleasures  ?  How  quickly  the 
ptetty  bits  vanished,  and  how  soon  do  our  eigoyments  pass  away  1  A  pleasant  visit,  i 
gay  ball,  and  a  pic-nic  party  are  all  nice  while  they  last,  but  night  comes,  and  all  is  over. 
Then  we  do  not  know  how  long  the  means  to  obtain  new  pleasures  will  be  granted.  It 
is  such  a  world  of  changes  I  every  week  I  hear  of  some  change  happening  to  some  one 
thai  I  know.  I  was  led  to  think  so  much  of  this  the  very  day  I  went  to  Hurley  to  buy 
you  this  kaleidoscope.  Charles,  you  know  I  went  alone  on  horseback,  and  it  was  such  a 
bright  morning,  I  prolonged  my  ride,  and  went  round  by  the  ferry  to  call  on  my  friend 
Mr.  Hairiss.  When  I  was  there,  he  took  me  to  see  his  new  coachhouses  and  stables, 
and  delayed  me  so  long,  that  I  feared  it  would  be  very  late  before  I  reached  home.  So 
he  let  me  out  the  back  vray,  and  told  me  to  keep  the  bridle  road,  and  then  turn  off  where 
the  four  roads  meet.  When  at  hut  I  arrived  at  the  place,  there  was  no  sign,  post,  and  I 
quite  forgot  which  turn  he  said  I  was  to  take.  Not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen ;  but  there 
was  some  smoke  rising  from  a  little  distance,  and  1  set  off  at  full  trot,  hoping  to  meet 
vrith  a  house  where  I  might  gain  all  the  information  I  wanted.  On  reaching  the  place, 
I  found  that  the  smoke  had  risen  from  a  newly-built  almshouse.  Tapping  vrith  my  cane 
at  one  of  the  doors,  a  neat  Uttle  old  lady  came  out  and  in  a  moment  recognized  me,  say- 
ing, «<0h!  Mr.  Hamilton,  is  it  possible  that  I  see  you  again?"' 

B 
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**  *  Yoa  have  the  advantage  of  vm,  madam/  I  aaid ;  finr  in  a  momADt  I  aaw  it  was  a 
lady  I  was  addressiDg. 

'*  *  Not  remember  me,  Mr.  Hamilton— not  remember  me  ?  Why,  I  am  Lacy  Dalton, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  yoor^dear  sisters  !' 

"  *  You  here,  Miss  Dalton  !'  I  said,  raising  my  hat ; '  what  can  have  brought  you  here  ?' 

"  And  then  she  told  me  of  the  sad  events  which  had  happened  since  our  last  meeting. 
Some  day  I  will  tell  you  her  story.' 

" '  Oh  I  not  some  day,  dear  papa ;  please  do  not  put  it  off  to  a  future  day/  said  Charlie ; 
'  it  is  my  birthday,  you  know,  and  we  were  to  sit  up  late  |  so  do  let  us  have  a  story  of  the 
change  in  somebody's  kaleidoscope.' 

**  *  You  coaxing  young  rogue!'  said  Mr.  Hamilton.  '  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  not  say 
No,  as  it  is  a  birthday ;  so  mamma  and  I  present  our  compliments  to  you,  Master  Charlie, 
and  request  the  favour  of  your  company,  and  that  of  Herbert  and  your  sisters,  to  tea  in 
the  drawing-room,  at  seven  o'clock  precisely,  when  the  kaleidoscope  shall  eihibit  some 
of  its  changes.    Till  then,  go  and  have  a  good  game  of  play.' " 


"  Fop XBT  IN  THB  FiBBT  CxiTTiTBT ;  or»  the  Second  Epistle  Gleiieral  of 
St.  Boniface."    Gl.  12mo.  pp.  334.    Tribne  &  Co.  1805. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  ridicule  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the 

church  which  acknowledges  the  Bishop  of  Borne  as  its  yisible  head. 

The  author  in  his  Fre&ce  says : — 

"  The  difference  between  Achilles  and  Thersites  is  not  more  wide  or  more  striking, 
than  the  contrast  which  may  be  traced  between  Romanism  and  Christianity.  Both,  in 
the  first  case,  had  some  elements  in  common ;  both  bore  the  human  form ;  both  were 
endowed  with  the  same  senses ;  both  were  subject  to  like  pusions ;  and  both  professed 
to  be  champions  of  the  same  cause.  This  remark  holds  good  also  in  the  latter  instance* 
Popery,  as  well  as  Protestantism,  displays  the  external  characters  of  a  church ;  and  there 
are  certain  doctrines  and  principles  which  exist  alike  in  both.  But  all  readers  of  the 
Hiad  well  know,  that  the  renown  which  is  connected  with  the  noble  qualities  of  Achines, 
Is  not  more  imperishable  than  the  contempt  associated  with  the  repulsive  vices  of  Ther- 
sites {  and  no  incident  could,  perhaps,  exMbit  their  disparity  in  so  glaring  a  light,  as  if 
Thersites  had  essayed  to  wear  the  armour  and  to  wield  the  spear  of  Achilles.  An  unez- 
tinguishable  laugh  would  doubtless  have  been  excited  by  such  a  scene,— «  laugh,  how- 
ever, of  which  the  poltroon,  and  not  the  panoply,  would,  of  course,  have  been  the  object ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  arms  were  surrendered  by  the  unworthy  wearer,  and  resumed  by  the 
hero,  to  whom  they  of  right  appertained,  they  would  be  viewed  by  every  judicious  spec- 
tator with  unmixed  and  undiminished  admiration.  On  the  same  principle  I  contend, 
that  the  worthlessness  and  wickedness  of  Popery  cannot  be  more  palpably  displayed,  than 
by  clothing  in  Scripture  Unguage  its  tenets,  its  ceremonies,  and  its  pretensions.  The 
smile  excited  by  such  a  picture  is  manifestly  directed,  not  at  the  terms  borrowed  firom 
the  sacred  armoury,  but  at  the  follies  and  incongruities  which  they  are  employed  for  a 
season  to  portray ;  and  Bible  phraseology,  when  its  temporary  connection  with  Popish 
absurdity  ceases,  reassumes,  in  the  mind  of  all  intelligent  believers,  its  wonted  gravitj 
and  grandeur." 

We  differ  from  principles  such  as  these.  The  following  verses  from 
Chapter  II.  we  select  for  a  specimen*  as  being  amcnigst  the  least  objee^ 
tionable : — 
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**  12.  Bat,  alUiough  they  were  absent  in  the  flesh,  I  blessed  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
whose  path  is  in  the  g;reat  waters,  and  such  as  are  in  fish  pools,  and  in  rivers,  and  in 
streams,  and  in  ponds,  because  the  fear  of  me,  and  the  dread  of  me  is  upon  them,  and 
they  are  not  as  the  horse  or  as  the  mule  which  have  no  understanding ;  for  at  what  time 
SGever  any  holy  man,  who  is  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  breviary,  preacheth  unto  them 
Mary  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  in  Greek  or  Latin,  they  are  very  attentive  to  hear  him,  Btand- 
ing  ont  of  the  wate^,  and  in  the  waters ;  though  they  keep  the  more  silence  when  they 
hear  that  he  speaketh  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia,  or  in  the 
tongue  of  the  Elamites,  or  in  that  in  which  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia  were  bom. 

"  13.  And  moreover,  I  blessed  the  horse-leeches  and  the  spiders,  and  sprinkled  holy 
water  upon  them,  because  from  them  the  novices  of  the  company  receive  instruction  i 
for  the  horae^leeches  are  never  satisfled,  and  say  not,  It  is  enough,  aud  liave  two  daugh- 
tcra,  crying.  Give,  give ;  and  the  spiders  take  hold  with  their  hands,  and  are  in  kings' 
palaces,  and  weave  webs,  and  commune  of  laying  snares  privily,  and  both  the  inward 
thoughts  of  every  one  of  them  and  their  hearts  are  deep. 

'*  14.  Then  Crescens,  an  auditor  of  the  Rota  (whose  house  joined  hard  unto  the 
palace),  and  who  stood  at  my  right  hand,  said,  '  Holy  father,  may  I  speak  to  thee  ?  or  if 
1  essay  to  commune  with  thee,inlt  thou  be  grieved  V  And  I  answered,  *  Be  not  afiraid  i 
only  speak  on/ 

'*  15.  And  he  said, '  O  my  Lord,  hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  the  creeping 
thioga  innumerable,  which  are  not  naked  and  open  to  the  eye  of  unlearned  and  ignorant 
men,  but  which  the  cunning  and  wisehearted,  having  glasses  of  great  power,  through 
which  invisible  things  are  clearly  seen,  and  lamps  which  send  forth  a  burning  and  a 
shining  light,  disoem  walking,  and  leaping,  and  skipping,  and  swimming  in  vinegar  of 
wine,  or  going  to  and  fro  in  drops  of  water,  taken  from  a  valley  full  of  ditches  ?  They 
are  worthy  for  whom  thou  shouldst  do  this,  although  they  are  of  yesterday,  and  know 
nothing ;  for  whilst  they  bite  and  devour  one  another,  and  are  consumed  the  one  of  the 
other,  with  man  they  have  no  dealings,  but  are  blameless,  and  harmless,  and  without 
rebuke.  Wherefore,  bless  them,  even  them  also,  holy  father,  and  give  them,  I  pray 
thee,  a  double  portion  of  thy  spu^t .'  ^ 

**  16.  Then  I  said,  *Thou  hast  asked  a  great  thing;  nevertheless,  forasmuch  as  thou 
art  a  good  man,  and  full  of  fiuth  in  St.  Huncamunca,  I  will  do  to  thee  all  that  thou 
reqnirest,  and  these  divers  sorts  of  unseen  flies  shall,  at  thy  bidding,  have  part  and  lot  in 
this  our  reasonable  service.' 

"  17.  So  I  lifted  up  my  hands  once  more,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the 
vinegar  and  over  the  ditch-water,  which  was  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  blessed  them ; 
and  I  withdrew  from  the  window  into  the  chamber  of  audience,  and  seated  myself  in  the 
porch  of  judgment,  which  was  covered  with  cedar  firom  one  side  of  the  floor  to  the  other, 
iqpon  the  glorious  high  throne,  which  had  been  the  place  of  our  sanctuary  from  the 
beginning,  even  a  great  throne  of  ivory ;  and  there  were  six  steps  to  the  throne,  with  a 
footstool  of  gold— there  was  i^t  the  like  made  in  any  kingdom ;  for  it  was  exceeding 
magnifical ;  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  all  countries." 

The  author  appears  to  be  well  read  in  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  not  made  better  use  of  his  talents.  We 
do  not  deem  his  work  calculated  to  convert  Eoman  Catholics  to  Protes- 
tantism, neither  do  we  think  that  its  perusal  would  deter  a  Protestant 
from  becoming  a  Boman  Catholici  if  he  were  predisposed  to  take  such 
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a  step.    To  ua  the  book  appears  little  better  than  a  parody  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  but  tastes  differ. 


''The  Sxyxvtold  Book:"  Hints  on  the  Revelation.    By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Gathered  Lily."    CI.  8vo.  pp.  311.    Seeleys. 

Ths  study  of  the  Apocalypse  has,  we  admit,  led  to  many  erroneous 
ideas  and  to  many  unhappy  controversies,  but  it  has  also  led  to  much 
learned  and  interesting  research ;  and  more  than  this,  it  has  induced 
many  to  regard  the  facts  recorded  by  historians  as  evidences  of  the 
prescience  and  providence  of  Him  without  whose  knowledge  a  sparrow 
cannot  fall  to  the  ground.  True  it  is  that  too  frequently  partial  writers 
have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  biblical  literature  by 
investigating  prophecy  with  minds  predisposed  to  theories  to  which  they 
labour  to  make  every  particular  conform  ;  still,  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  points  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstancesy  would  not  have 
received  that  observation  which  has  proved  advantageous. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  a  Protestant,  whose  views  are 
millenarian,  and  who  informs  us  that 

**  Hints  on  the  Retelation  were  began  with  the  design  of  aiding  young  inquirers  in  the 
study  of  this  divine  book,  and  of  making  it  plain  to  a  class  of  readers  who  have  not 
time  for  lengthy  volumes  or  works  of  research  on  controversy." 

^'The  Sevenfold  Book  "  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  of  course 
much  that  is  debateable.  The  author  is  sometimes  inclined  to  dogma- 
tize rather  more  fancifully  than  scripturally,  as  the  following  short 
extract  will  show : — 

"  God  in  Christ  will  be  the  eternal  source  of  hapjuness  or  of  misery  to  every  human 
soul"  (p.  304). 

God  the  source  of  misery !  Could  a  criminal  justly  call  the  judge 
who  condemns  him  the  source  of  his  misery  p  God  is  the  eternal  source 
of  happiness,  but  sin  is  the  eternal  source  of  misery. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  author,  that 

*'  No  comment  can  supersede  the  nepessity  of  earnest  study  of  the  sacred  text,  with 
prayer  for  divine  instruction.  And  such  a  method  would  be  followed  by  dearer  and 
brighter  views  of  its  spiritual  meaning,  and  the  designs  of  God  as  revealed  in  it.'' 


PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

I.  "A.  CoKPEimiUM  OT  Natural  Ain>  Expebimxktal  Fhilosopht." 
By  Bichard  Green  Parker,  A.M.    CI.  12mo.  Allman  &  Son,  1855. 

This  is  a  new,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved  edition  of  a  collection 
of^r^  distinct  works  included  in  the  Educatumal  Ctmrte  of  the  author, 
an  American  schoolmaster.    It  comprises  Mechanics  (pp.  lQ2)y  Hydro- 
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flteticsy  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics  (pp.  88),  Optics  (pp.64),  Electriciiy 
and  Magnetism  (pp.  88),  and  Astronomy  (pp.  79). 

Each  division  is  prefaced  by  a  table  of  '^  Contents,"  and  is  concluded 
by  a  number  of  questions  designed  to  aid  the  teacher.  The  work  is 
intended  to  be  a  text  hook  of  natural  philosophy,  and  as  such  we  beliere 
that  it  will  be  found  usefoL  Mr.  Parker  has  adapted  his  work  to  the 
pre$ent  state  of  natural  science. 


IL  ''Elbhbkts  07  Phtsioax  Sciekoe;"  or.  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
form  of  a  Narrative.  By  the  Beverend  Bobert  W.  Eraser,  M.A. 
Gl.  12mo.  pp.  420.    Darton  &  Go.  1865. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  text  book.  Mr.  Eraser's  aim  has 
been  to  amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  young  and  the  general  reader ; 
and  in  order  to  combine  experimental  illustrations  with  those  which  are 
natural,  he  has  adopted  the  plan  of  a  narratiye — 

*'  In  the  coune  of  which  the  principles  laid  down  either  in  the  form  of  a  dia]og;ue  or 
by  means  of  appropriate  experiments,  are  exemplified  and  confirmed  by  the  inddenta  1 
ccGiirreiioe  of  natural  phenomena." 

The  book  is  well  printed  in  good  dear  type,  and  is  illustrated  by  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  and  fifty  diagrams  and  illustrations ;  these,  together 
with  the  pleasing  and  noyel  style  in  which  Mr.  Fraser  has  written,  will 
no  doubt  be  preferred  by  old  as  well  as  young,  to  diy  details  or  mere 
catechisms  of  laws  and  principles. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  expresses  a  wish  that 

'*  Bven  the  mathematician  may  not  consider  as  beneath  his  regard  a  treatise  which 
may  be  said  to  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  mathematics  as  that  which  the 
note  Ufdy  strains  of  descriptiTe  poetry  bear  to  the  solemn  numbers  of  the  didactic 
Muse.'* 


^  Thx  Dbbitxtite  SBSLLCfG  BooK."    By  J.  Bowbotham,  F«B.A.S« 

Improved    Edition.      CI.  12mo.  pp.  120.      Arthur  Hall,    Virtue 

&  Co.  1855. 

**  Thx  English  Yooabttlabt,"  or  Spelling  Book.    Kew  Edition,  cor- 

.    reeted  and  improved.     CI.  18mo.    pp.  170.     A.    Hall,    Virtue 

&Co. 

Thx  Derivative  Spelling  Book  gives  "  the  origin  of  every  word  for  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Prench,  Spanish,  and 
other  languages,  with  their  present  acceptation  and  pronunciation."  It 
diflfors  fix)m  Butler*s  well  known  work  in  many  respects.  It  is  dassified 
under  thirty-one  different  headings,  and  it  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  information  beyond  what  might  be  expected  in  a  spelling  book ;  for 
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instance,  **  vnlgar  errors  in  pronunciation,  errors  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  speaking  and  writing,  Arithmetical  Tables,"  &c. 

The  English  Vocabulary,  better  known  as  the  Ackworth  Vocabulary, 
is  a  work  which,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  haa  been  in  use  in  boarding 
schools :  it  has,  in  the  edition  before  us,  undergone  a  complete  revision, 
and  the  following  extract  from  the  Preface  will  enable  our  readers  to 
perceiye  that  the  alterations  made  are  decided  improvements : — 

"  The  selectiDn  of  words  hts  been  oarefoUy  considered,  and  many  of  those  which  are 
nearly  obsolete,  or  not  in  common  use,  have  been  expunged.  A  large  number  of  others, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  original  compilation,  or  which  have  been  lince  added  to  the 
language,  are  now  introduced. 

"  It  has  been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  distinguishing  merits  of  this  vocabulary, 
that,  in  most  cases,  a  clear  and  concise  definition  was  appended  to  each  word.  There 
was,  however,  in  the  original  edition  too  tenacious  an  adherence  to  the  radical  meaning. 
The  principle  would  be  -sound  in  a  derivathe  spelling-book ;  but  in  one,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  define  the  present  use  of  words,  it  was  an  acknowledged  defect  which  has 
been  carefully  corrected.  It  was  found,  too,  that  no  small  change  had  taken  jdaoe  in 
the  application  of  words  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years.  Each  meaning  has,  there- 
fore, been  revised,  and  where  any  definition  appeared  defective  or  obscure,  it  has  been 
improved.  A  second  meaning  has  been  added  in  many  instances,  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  two  entirely  distinct  senses.  To  avoid  burdening  the  memory  of  the  learner, 
more  than  two  meanings  have  rarely  been  given.  As,  however,  most  words  have  several 
significations,  and  these  seldom,  if  ever,  interchangeable,  care  should  be  taken  to  exercise 
tiie  pupil  in  the  use  of  synonyms,  which  would  enable  him  to  detect  the  distinction  of 
meaning,  and  prevent  much  confusion  of  ideas. 

**  In  the  revision  of  the  present  edition,  it  has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  adopt 
some  alterations  in  orthography,  which,  though  more  agreeable  to  analogy,  are  only  in  a 
transition  state,  and  are  not  yet  sufiiciently  sanctioned  by  our  best  writers  and  lexico- 
graphers to  warrant  their  introduction  into  a  spelling-book  which  professes  to  give  words 
as  they  mre,  and  not,  as  it  may  be  assumed,  they  shtnUd  bt.  On  this  principle,  the  % 
is  still  retained  in  lakfrnr,  honour,  dec,  and  the  final  consonant  is  divided  in  a  few  woidi 
in  which  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  as  cwmseUor,  &c 

**  Much  discrepancy  prevails  in  our  best  dictionaries  in  regard  to  doubling  the  final  / 
in  such  words  as  dittU,fore8taU,  &c. ;  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  adhere  to  one 
-invariable  rule  in  this  manual,  without  violating  general  pnctlce.  So  alao  in  verilM  endl 
uig  in  ise  and  ire,  we  find  no  philological  principle  consistently  carried  out  in  any  of  our 
dictionaries.  Ize  has  been  retained  in  aU  words  derived  from  Greek  verbs  with  the 
termination  izo;  and,  in  words  in  which  a  variety  of  practice  prevails,  the  best  authori* 
ties  have  been  consulted  and  followed. 

"  In  all  cases  in  which  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  exists,  a  liberty  of  choice  must 
be  granted ;  and  the  English  Vocabulary  does  not  presume,  whilst  exercising  its  pre- 
lettnoe,  to  offer  a  decisive  judgment. 

'*  In  former  editions  of  this  work,  aU  words  pronounced  exactly  or  nearly  alike,  but 
having  difiTereut  significations,  were  arranged  together  in  an  Appendix,  Perhaps  there 
may  have  been  some  advantage  in  this  arrangement :  but  it  has  been  found  by  practical 
teachers  to  be  attended  with  numerous  inconveniences.  Children  are  perplexed  by  words 
of  similar  sound,  but  dissimilar  meanings,  coming  together ;  their  memories  fail  to  retain 
the  distinction,  and  thus,  their  task  is  rendered  more  difficult.    The  Appmdw  is  now 
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diacttdad,  iad  thote  words  which  are  deemed  raitable  to  retain  are  arranged  in  their 
proper  places  In  the  body  of  the  woric. 

**  In  the  division  of  words  into  syllables,  the  prindple  adopted  by  Walker,  of  dividing 
as  they  are  naturally  divided  in  a  right  pronunciation,  has  been  generally  acted  npon^ 
When  it  interferes  with  the  derivation,  this  guide  has  not  been  invariably  followed. 

"  As  an  aid  in  pronunciation,  silent  letters  are  mostly  printed,  as  heretofore,  in  italics. 

'*  When  a  single  consonant  is  pronounced  in  both  syllables,  as  the  »  in  Monett,  the 
9  in  Mover,  &c.,  contrary  to  what  is  considered  an  established  rule,  it  has  frequently  been 
placed  in  the  former  sylkble,  because  children  thus  catch  the  pronunciation  more  readily; 
biil»  when  that  did  not  appear  eligible,  the  double  accent  (";  has  generally  been  given,  as 
in  «7y,  which  is  intended  to  show  that  the  /  in  the  latter  syllable  is  to  be  sounded  also 
in  the  former.  When  neither  of  the  syllables  so  marked  takes  the  principa]  accent  {'*) 
has  been  substituted,  as  in  re"pre8eni ;  in  all  such  instances^  the  principal  stress  is 
intended  to  be  laid  on  the  syllable  bearing  the  single  accent." 

'*  It  has  been  difficult  to  draw  a  precise  line  in  regard  to  the  introduction  or  omission 
of  words  of  a  technical  or  sdentific  character.  Every  one  attaches  the  most  importance^ 
to  the  department  in  which  he  is  himself  most  interested.  Whilst  it  is  probable  that, 
mider  such  a  bias,  greater  prominence  has  been  given  in  this  manual  to  certain  classes 
of  vrofds  than  is  desirable,  and  that  other  classes  may  not  have  received  sufficient  consi- 
deration, it  has  been  the  aim  to  introduce  sueh  words  only  of  this  description  as  are  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  which  it  becomes  all  to  be  aoipiainted  with.'' 


**  SSLF-PBOTIKG  EXAKFLXS   IK  THB   FOUB  FiBST  BULSB  01*  AbITHUB* 

xio."    By  Alexander  J.  Mis,  B.A.    CI.  12mo.  pp.  72.    Longman 
&Co.    1855. 

Thbsx  exerdaes  in  the  simple  and  in  the  compound  elementary  rules  are 
especially  adapted  to  self-practice.  The  use  of  Mr.  Ellis's  work  as  a 
school-book  allows  the  teacher  to  set  '^  innumerable  examples  simulta- 
neously," and  to  verify  the  results  at  sight,  without  permitting  the  pupils 
to  foresee  and  therefore  ** force  the  anstoer**  They  turn  upon  the  pro- 
perties of  arithmetical  complements,  complete  or  diminished  by  1,  and 
numbers  divisible  by  99,  all  of  which  can  be  rapidly  proved.  Ab  might 
be  expected,  Mr.  Tate's  method  for  the  construction  of  questions  has  been 
given  in  a  modified  form  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

With  reference  to  the  rales,  our  author  has  so  weU  anticipated  the 
objections  that  might  be  made  to  them,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  own  words : — 

*<Th8  examples  for  the  uso  of  teachers  in  schools  are  equally  well  adapted  for  teachers 
fai  pcivaie  fiunilias.  Ooremesses  and  parents  have  already  sucoessfoUy  used  some  of  the 
methods,  which  are  veiy  simple  in  praotioe,  and  effect  a  great  savng  of  time  and  labour 
to  the  teacher.  Teachers  and  self-practisen  must  not  suppose  that,  because  they  may 
have  some  little  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  rules  laid  down,  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
their  application.  The  verbal  descriptioD  of  some  of  our  sinaplest  movements  is  often 
exceedingly  complicated,  and  although  the  author  has  aimed  at  brevity  and  perspicuity, 
taking  care  in  all  cases  to  give  a  fvlly  explained  example,  he  cannot  flatter  himself  with 
the  hope  that  he  has  been  always  soccessful  in  so  difficult  an  operation.    The  book  is 
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published  with  a  hope  that  it  will  be  found  equally  useful  for  the  laborious  adult  or  youth 
who  wishes  to  qualify  himself  for  business  as  a  ready  and  certain  computer,  and  for  the 
teacher  in  schools  and  private  families  who  wishes  to  exercise  pupils  thoroughly  in  the 
acquisition  of  this  indispensable  art/' 


•*  The  Fbekch  School."    By  M.  Le  Page  :— 
Part  I.  L'Echo  de  Paris.     22nd  Edit.  (1854!) ;  pp.  195. 
Part  n.  Gift  of  Fluency  in  French  ConTersation.  10th  Edit.  (1855) ; 

pp.  163. 
Part  III.  The  Last  Step  to  French.    7th  Edit.  (1852) ;  pp.  166. 

^'FiKisHnra  Exeboises  in  Feekch  Gontebsatiok."     (A  Key  to 
"  L'Echo  de  Paris.") 

«*  Lb  Petit  Caksbttb."    (A  Key  to  the  "  Gift  of  Fluency.") 

It  is  no  small  recommendation  to  Mons.  Le  Page's  works  that,  although 
so  many  new  elementary  books  on  the  French  language  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late,  his  still  retains  the  respectable  position  as  school-books 
which  they  have  had  for  some  years. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  notice  more  than  those  of  which  we 
have  given  the  titles ;  to  many  of  our  friends  even  these  are  so  well 
known  that  description  is  unnecessary. 

^'  L'Echo  de  Paris  "  is  ''  a  selection  of  familiar  phrases  which  a  person 
would  daily  he^r  said  around  him  if  he  were  living  among  French 
people."  This  work  differs  &om  those  on  what  are  called  J^'eneh  dia- 
logues materially.    The  author  in  his  Preface  says : — 

*'  On  trouve  ordinairement,  dans  les  ooUections  de  oe  genre,  tontes  les  phrases  rektives 
i  un  sujet  rangte  dans  nne  eotonne,  et  ensnite  toates  celles  relatives  k  on  autre  siget 
rang^  dans  une  antre  colonne,  avec  leur  traduction.  La  nature  cependant,  dont  la 
marche  est  toujours  la  plus  sage  et  la  plus  certaine,  ne  nous  en$eigne  pas  k  oflHr  suc- 
cessivement  k  notre  A^,  et  une  seule  fois,  toutes  les  phrases  relatives  a  un  sujet,  puis 
ensuite  tontes  celles  relatives  k  un  autre ;  mais  k  lui  printer  seulement  les  phrases  que 
font  ni^tre  les  circonstances,  qui  changent  sans  cette,  et  se  renouveUent  avec  des  nuanses 
plus  on  moins  sensibles. 

"  D'ailleurs,  que  de  phrases  d'nn  usage  ordinaire,  et  des  lors  fort  utiles,  ^ehappent  a  la 
division  par  sujet !" 

The  "  Gift  of  Fluency  "  should,  we  think,  be  used  with  «  L'Echo  de 
Paris."  It  is  a  set  of  familiar  exercises,  calculated  to  assist  the  learner 
to  express  himself  readily  on  every-day  topics ;  the  exercises  are  ranged 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  chapters.  For  the  purposes  of  self- 
tuition  as  well  as  the  school-room  this  work  is  excellent. 

**  The  Last  Step  to  French"  comprises,  in  a  series  of  short  lessons, 
the  principles  of  the  language.  In  fact,  the  Last  Step  is  a  French  gram- 
mar, in  the  plan  of  which  Mons.  Le  Page  has  not  differed  materially 
from  tho9c  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  we  think  that  he  displays 
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much  more  teacbing  power  and  tact  in  tbe  first  two  parts  of  his  *^  French' 
School*'  than  in  this.  In  our  next  we  shall  notice  some  other  works  by 
H.  Le  Page. 

•^*  We  have  rGoeired  a  large  number  of  other  works  daring  the  past 
month,  but  we  are  compelled  to  defer  our  notice  of  them  imtil  next 
month. 


NOTICES  OF  MUSIC. 

"Tbkxb  of  thb  Fobxst."    Composed  by  J.  W.  Cheny.    Duff  & 
Hodgson. 

Thib  beautiful  song,  a  ''  Companion  to  Shells  of  the  Ocean,"  will,  we  are 
emre,  be  generally  liked.  The  air  is  simple  and  expressive ;  it  is  in  C 
major,  compass  from  E  to  E.  We  subjoin  the  words,  which  are  &om 
the  pen  of  J.  Duf^  Esq.  :• — 


«'  I  wander'd  thro'  the  forest  glide, 

I  gsz'd  upon  the  trees ; 
I  nw  the  pirood  migestic  oak 

Thtt  oft  had  bny'd  the  breeze : 
I  saw  the  sapliog  final  and  weak, 

That  bent  with  er'ry  gale ; 
And  nma'd  which  tint  would  fail  to  earth, 

The  mighty  or  the  frail. 


*'  In  after-time  again  I  roam'd, 

Amid  that  forest  glade ; 
A  storm  had  come,  the  mighty  oak 

Low  on  the  ground  was  laid : 
And  thus  in  pensive  mood  I  thought, 

Is  life's  uncertain  day; 
The  gentlest  oft  will  trials  bear. 

That  sweep  the  strong  away." 


'^HimaAA  POB  THS  Noblb  Aluakcs  !"    Musical  Bouquet 

Thib  new  patriotic  song  will  please  gentlemen,  relatiyes  and  friends  of 
many  of  our  subscribers,  especially  as  the  words  are  by  Miss  Eliza  Cook, 
a  lady  whose  poetical  talent  has,  in  this  instance  as  in  others,  proclaimed 
in  well-chosen  words  her  patriotic  enthusiasm : — 


•*  Hurrahl  for  the  Noble  Alliance; 

Hurrah  1  for  our  brothers  in  fight ; 
What  foeman  shaU  bid  us  defiance, 

While  the  'Rose'  and  the   'lily' 
unite; 
The  aons  of  fUr  Gaul  are  beside  us, 

The '  Standard' and '  Tricolar*  blend; 
Never  more  may  a  faction  dinde  us, 

But  each  look  on  each  as  a  friend  I 
Long,  long  may  the  two  be  united. 

The  cause  of '  The  Right'  to  advance  I 
Longf  Ions  >nay  the  Lion  of  England 

Agree  with  the  Eagle  of  France. 


*'  Our  past  days  of  laurel-markM  glory 

Have  had  worthy  comrades  in  fame ; 
And  when  history  tells  our  proud  story. 

She  echoes  forth  Erin's  loud  name. 
Old  Scotia's  brave  heart  is  undying— 

The  first  and  the  last  in  the  field ; 
And  the  sons  of  the  South  are  now  vicing 

With  ranks  that  vrfll  die  ere  they  yield. 
Long,  long  may  the  <  Four'  be  united. 

The  cause  of  *  The  Right'  to  advance ; 

May  the  Shamrock,  the   Rose,  and  the 
Thistle 

Be  tvrin'd  with  the  Lily  of  France ! 
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•<  Suoe^  to  the  Noble  Alliance  1 
Come  fiU  up  t  bumper  to  those 

Who  can  fling  down  the  gage  of  defiance, 
And  laugh  at  a  legion  of  foes ! 

Despite  our  delusions  of  error. 
May  the  record  of  Inkerman  tell 

That  a  despot  remembers  with  terrar. 


Where  the  Uood  of  our  '  Three  Hon** 
dred'feU. 
Though  sluggards  gieatduties  have  slighted, 
Never  doubt  that  the  cause  will  advance, 
While  the  Shamrock,  the  Rose,  and  the 
Thistle 
Are  twin'd  whh  the  lily  of  France. 


It  is  composed  by  G-.  B.  Chapman.  It  is  in  G  major,  and  has  a  full 
OHOBT78.  The  alto  (or  second  soprano)  and  the  tenor  are  written  with 
the  G  cleff. 


**  Dattghtibbs  or  Ghbibtiait  Ekglaio)."    C.  Jefferys. 

It  were  recommendation  enough  to  many  of  our  musical  friends  to  say 
that  this  new  song  was  written  by  theSey.  J.  B.  S.  Monsell,  the  author 
of ''  What  will  they  say  in  Bngland  ?"  The  music  is  by  James' Hine,  Esq. 
It  is  in  B  major ;  compass  (voice),  G  below  the  stare  to  F  on  the  fifth 
line.    This  song  is  very  appropriately  inscribed  to  Miss  Nigtingale. 


*'  Daughters  of  Christian  England, 

Go  on  your  work  of  love  1 
Prayers  widt  round  you  from  earth  bdow. 

And  blessings  from  above ! 
Ye  are  a  nation's  tenderness 

To  soothe  a  nation's  woe : 
God  bless  you  I  and  God  prosper  you  1 

Wherever  ye  may  go  1 

**  Not  on  the  heights  of  Alma, 

O'er  all  that  blood-stained  ground, 
Where  ancient  valour  lived  again, 

Could  braver  hearts  be  found. 
There  man  met  man  in  living  fight— 

Te  meet  a  viewless  foe : 
God  bless  you  1  and  God  prosper  you ! 

Wherever  ye  may  go ! 


«  Thro'  nights  of  weary  watchfnlneti, 

Thro'  days  of  ceaseless  care; 
When  ye  smooth  the  suff 'rer's  pillow  i 

When  ye  kneel  with  him  in  prayer ; 
When  ye  bind  his  wounded  body 

And  his  broken-hearted  woe ; 
God  bless  you !  and  God  prosper  you  I 

Wherever  ye  may  go ! 

**  Women  of  happy  England, 

Who  live  at  home  in  ease. 
Thank  God  that  ye  have  sisters 

Who,  'mid  anguiah  and  disease. 
Go  forth  with  English  hearts  and  hands. 

True  Christian  love  to  show ; 
And  pray,  God  bless  and  prosper  them  ! 

Wherever  they  may  go  1,' 


'<  To  ABHB  OKos  KOBE !"    Z.  T.  Ptuday. 

Akotheb  of  the  war  songs  innumerable,  which  are  heard  not  only  in  the 
halls  and  cottages,  but  in  cities  and  hamlets,  fields,  streets^  and  alleys 
ofOldEnghind.  This  one  is  called ''Englsnd's  Appeal  to  her  Sona  against 
the  Susstan  Despot/'  and,  if  we  are  rightly  infoniied,  it  has  been 
adopted  as  a  march  by  tiio  military  bands  in  the  Crimea.  Judging  from 
its  truly  martial  effect  when  played  on  a  pianoforte,  its  strains  when 
played  by  a  brass  band  most  be  yery  ezhilirating.  It  is  a  C  m^or 
compass,  D  below  the  stare  to  F  on  the  fifth  lino.    The  oompoaer,  the 
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Tetenm  mtudcian,  Stephen  GHorer,  Esq.,  has  happily  suited  the  music 
to  the  following  words,  by  Dr.  Wreford : — 

"  To  arms  once  more  I— to  arms !  the  cry  Woe,  woe  to  him  whose  maniac  pride 
Throughout  the  list'mng  land  is  heard;  The  dogs  of  war  has  loosed  again. 

It  sweeps  the  sea,  U  rends  the  sky,  May  shame  his  crafty  arts  hetide. 
And  Britain's  mighty  soul  is  stimd.  And  min  with  his  flag  remain. 

O!  BOS  ftir  conquest  or  for  gain  "  To  arms !  to  arms !  come  forth  in  might, 

We  d«r  |o.day  the  gbtl'nng  hlade ;  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

But  when  did  lustioe  call  m  vain  ^     ^ ,  ■.  ^  it  V^ 

«    »  J.  1.  V     *-      1  V-.II.V  ^A  ^or  fteedom  and  for  peace  we  fight, 
For  Bn^ish  hearts  and  English  aid.  «     .,^  ^    .  ^^.^    -. 

°  For  these  we  hasten  to  the  fray. 

'  Long,  long  has  peace  our  people  blest.  Then  forward,  with  the  true  and  braye. 

And  smUed  upon  our  happy  shore ;  We  go  to  seek  a  field  of  fame, 

And  if  the  sword  no  more  may  rest.  Prepared  to  find  a  warrior's  grave. 

If  dnims  must  heat  and  cannon  roar,  Or  bear  through  life  a  glorious  name." 


AEITHMBTIC  ON  A  NEW  SYSTEM, 

By  E.  D.  W. 
To  the  Editor  qf''  Th«  Gov«rn«8S." 

SiB, — The  two  articles  hy  Mr.  Martin,  on  *'  Practical  Method  of  Teach- 
ing Arithmetic/'  which  have  appeared  in  your  periodiccd,  have,  I  doubt 
not,  been  found  useful  to  some  who  wished  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
the  science  of  numbers  to  very  young  children ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
thaty  whilst  much  ingenuity  is  employed  to  teach  arithmetic  to  infants — 
and  whilst  much  mathematical  knowledge  is  displayed  by  arithmeticians 
in  solving  problems  proposed  merely  &r  mental  relaxation — ^the  arith- 
metic required  for  eveiy-day  practical  purposes  is,  in  most  cases,  taught 
very  little  differently  from  the  methods  in  vogue  when  those  venerable 
members  of  society,  whose  grandchildren  went  to  school 

<<  When  Geoige  the  Third  was  king," 

were  taught  eyphering, 

I  am  sorry  to  find  the  word  cyphering  falling  into  desuetude,  because 
it  seems  to  me  an  appropriate  designation  for  the  school-operations 
usually  performed  with  figures ;  for  really  the  pupils  are  not  taught 
orMmeHeg  they  are  taught  mechanical  rules  and  anangemaats  of 
figmreti-^they  are  taught  cyphering.  The  word  is,  I  think,  an  accurate 
deftnitiim  of  the  prooeas.  I  have  found,  generally,  that  when  pupils  have 
"gone  through*'  the  first  four  rules,  and  are  ^* advanced^**  they  form 
their  ideas  of  the  difficulty  of  a  "ami"  bythe  number  of  figures  they 
employ  in  tiie  ''  working.**  Parents — and  even  teachers — ^too  frequently 
fancy  that  the  fieu^t  of  a  pupil  being  able  to  work  a  hng  sum  is  proof 
positire  of  intellectual  progress. 

Ncyw,  air,  men  of  business — men  who  learned  to  reckon,  and  were  able 
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to  count,  long  before  '^  popular  education  "  became  a  watchword  of  the 
day,  complain — and  complain  justly,  too — that  arithmetic  is  not  taught 
as  it  should  be ;  they  say,  that  the  arithmetic  of  Walkingham  and  those 
of  his  class  is  not  the  arithmetic  of  the  counting-house  and  the  shop, 
and  that  they  should  like  to  see  in  education  some  improvement  which, 
from  its  obvious  utility,  they  could  appreciate.  In  some  branches  of 
education  we  are  in  a  position  not  much  in  advance  of  that  in  which  we 
were  before  the  existence  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
Training  Schools,  Government  Inspectors,  and  Pupil  Teachers,  and  their 
educational  concomitants.  The  fact  is,  we  want  fewer  theorizers  and 
more  practical  men.  The  pompous  pedagogue  affects  to  despise  the 
irregular  method  by  which  the  shopkeeper  arrives  at  the  result  which  he 
would  obtain  by  the  ^'Bttle  op  Thbee,  or  Proportion — ^the  (xolden'Bxi!Le 

— so  called,  because et  cetera,  et  cetera,**    Depend  upon  it,  sir,  our 

educational  schemes  are  thwarted  as  much  by  rules  and  systems  as  pro- 
gress in  our  national  executive  government  is  retarded  by  routine. 

But,  with  reference  to  the  teaching  arithmetic,  there  is  another  point 
in  an  opposite  direction  which  merits  attention.  I  refer  to  the  practice 
of  teaching  it  from  first  principles,  and  with  a  view  less  to  practical 
business  purposes  than  to  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  or — ^to  use  a 
favourite  expression  of  educationists — the  development  of  the  faculties. 
I  much  approve  of  the  practice  per  se,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  has 
become  common ;  but  I  entirely  disapprove  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  seen  the  practice  carried  in  some  of  our  best  model  schools ;  the 
children  are  taught  to  analyse  every  number  presented  to  them — ^to  pro- 
coed  step  by  step  as  logically  as  if  they  were  mimicking  Cambridge  gra- 
duates studying  Euclid,  and  to  g^ve  the  reason  for  performing  each  ope- 
ration. All  this  is  well.  There  is  no  branch  of  education  so  adapted  to 
mental  discipline  as  arithmetic,  and  the  advantage  of  teaching  it  on  in- 
tellectual and  logical  principles  cannot  be  overra^d ;  but  in  the  utilita- 
rian age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  it  is  our  high  privilege  to  teach, 
the  popular  mind — ^to  which  some  deference  should  be  paid«— seems 

determined  to 

'*  Tnut  no  fiiture,  howe'er  pleasant.'' 

A  mother  sends  her  child  to  school  at  seven  years  of  age ;  he  is  kept 
there  regularly  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  she  compares 
his  copy-book  with  that  written  by  his  elder  brother  when  he  was  the 
same  age— she  finds  the  writing  of  the  younger  very  inferior.  Well, 
she  has  the  *'  cyphering-book"  of  her  first-bom,  careMly  kept  by  her,  a 
memento  of  his  aptitude,  and  of  the  *^ flourishing  "  condition  of  his  pre- 
ceptor. She  brings  it  forth,  and  smiles  a  mother's  smile  of  satisfaction 
as  she  beholds,  beneath  the  bat's  wings  of  caricatured  cherubim  and 
above  the  fins  of  a  fat  fish,  the  inscription  ^  Samuel  Snaggms,  aged  ten 
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yean."  ''Now,  Tom,''  says  she,  'Met's  see  if  you  can  do  one  of  these 
sama  oat  of  Sam's  book ;  come,  get  your  slate  and  pencil."  Poor  Tom 
cannot  do  the  sum.  His  father,  mother,  aunts,  uncles — all  who  know 
him — say  that  he  is  a  much  sharper  lad  than  Sam  ever  was — he  is  much 
more  intelligent ;  and,  of  course,  they  conclude  that,  had  he  been  taught 
as  foeU  as  Sam  was,  he  would  have  been  a  beUer  scholar  at  the  same 
age.  He  is  sent  to  another  school  where  the  cramming  system  is 
adopted,  and  at  which  he  is  kept  till  he  attains  his  fourteenth  year. 

Now,  the  probability  is,  that  Tom  would  haye  been  a  duller  boy  than 
Sam,  had  it  not  been  for  the  three  years'  soufid  education  he  had  re- 
ceiyed ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  kept  under  the  intellectual  system,  he 
would  have  leamt  more  in  two  years  than  he  learnt  under  the  cramming 
system  in  four.  How  many  a  painstaking  teacher  has  seen  a  crazy 
edifice  raised  upon  the  foundation  which  he  laid,  and  intended  for  a 
strong  and  stately  structure !  Still  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
parents  can,  in  the  present  transition  state  of  education,  appreciate  in 
erery  instance  the  discretion  and  ability  of  teachers. 

Parents  look  upon  teachers  as  instructors^  rather  than  as  educators ; 
and  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  small  importance,  whether  educators 
cannot  impart  instruction  equal,  if  not  superior  as  regards  quality, 
amount,  and  expedition,  to  that  given  on  the  cramming  system  ? 

But,  to  return.  Besides  the  mechanical  or  rule  method,  and  what  we 
may  call  the  analytical  or  principle  method,  there  is  a  method  which  of 
late  years  has  attracted  considerable  attention — mental  calculation. 

The  very  term,  ''mental  calculation,"  conyeys  to  the  mind  of  many, 
who  have  gone  further  into  the  investigation  of  the  subject  than  merely 
witnessing  the  performance  of  a  "  first  class  "  in  an  elementary  school, 
an  idea  of  something  little  better  than  partially  sgstemized  trickery  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  uninitiated  are  often  unfiurly  dealt  with 
by  such  exhibitions — ^the  children  who  appear  to  them  such  prodigies  of 
genius  are  not  unfrequently  verg  inferior — as  regards  capabilities  for,  and 
attainment  in,  «o«fi^  arithmetical  knowledge — to  those  in  other  schools  in 
which,  it  may  be,  the  teachers,  no  less  than  the  pupils,  are  ignorant  of 
the  mental  rules  by  which  many  arithmetical  operations  are  rapidly 
performed. 

A  valid  objection  to  mental  arithmetic  as  usually  practised  is,  that 
the  pupils  care  little  or  nothing  about  the  principles  upon  which  they 
perform  their  mental  operation — ^their  ambition  is  to  remember  the  rule. 
But  this  is  more  the  fault  of  the  teacher  than  of  the  pupils. 

It  is  not  imuBual  to  find  mental  calculators  who  could  not  explain  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  they  obtain  the  correct  answers. 

Again,  we  find  persons  whose  opportunities  for  mental  culture  have 
been  few,  remarkably  quick  atjlgwres.  Now,  in  many  cases,  such  persons. 
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proceed  upon  principles  wliich  they  themBelTeB  cannot  explnin,  jet  whicli 
need  only  be  systematized  to  produce  a  far  more  rational  mode  of  teach- 
ing  common  arithmetic  than  any  of  those  adopted  by  the-  majority  of 
teachers. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  men  who  profess  to  teach  wonderful  systems  of 
arithmetic,  by  which  hundreds  of  figures  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  of 
course  much  labour  sayed ;  but  it  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that 
their  questiana  are  ingeniously  suited  to  their  rules — ^which  are  often  of 
Tory  limited  applicability. 

I  have  dcTotedmuch  attention  to  common  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  can  be  simplified  yery  much,  and  that  it  can  be 
taught  so  as  to  be  an  interesting  study  for  young  ladies. 

If  your  subscribers  would  like  it,  I  shall  haye  much  pleasure  in  giving 
a  series  of  lessons  on  arithmetic  in ''  Thx  Gk>ysBiriB8."  My  plans  will  be — 

1.  To  take  the  examples  seriatim  out  of  any  well-known  work  on 
arithmetic. 

2.  To  perform  each  operation  in  the  simplest  manner. 
3«  To  show  all  the  working, 

4.  To  show  in  each  case  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  method 
and  the  one  I  propose. 

5.  To  answer  inquiries,  and  to  look  over  any  exercises  which  may  be 
forwarded  to  me — ^provided  they  are  relevant  to  the  lesson. 

The  arithmetical  work  from  which  I  shall  select  my  examples  on  this 
occasion  is  one  which  is  deservedly  popular — ^the  *' Intellectual  Cal- 
culator," by  Messrs.  Grossley  and  Martin. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  latter  gentleman  taking  an  interest  in  *'  I^he 
GoTiBBNsss;"  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  plans  which  I  now  pro- 
pose will  meet  with  his  approbation. 

We  shall  now  commence  by 

▲  LSBSOX  ON  SIMPLE  IKTEBE8T. 

This  willf  perhaps,  be  more  attractive  than  a  lesson  on  any  lower  rule 
but  another  reason  why  we  have  chosen  simple  interest,  is  because  we 
shall  be  able  to  demonstrate  clearly  that  by  the  ordinary  method  the  true 
answer  is  rarely  obtained.  As  an  instance,  we  may  mention  that  out  of 
the  eighteen  exercises  in  the  ^^Intellectual  Calculator"  only  ^Ar^^  are 
correct  I    This  is  the  result  of  a  faulty  system. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do  not  profess  to  teach  new  princi- 
pies,  but  true  principles.  We  propose  a  new  system  of  teaeAing  arith- 
metio.  We  shall  not  give  numerous  rules,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  few 
as  possible;  but  those  few — ^whether  origixial  or  select-— will  admit 
of  a  widely  extended  application.  They  will  be  deduced  ivom  first 
frineifksi  and  it  will  be  found  that  quickness  at  mental  calculation  will 
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be  acquired  quite  aa  readily^  and  much  more  lastingly*  by  toorking  sums 
by  our  plans  than  by  charging  the  memory  with  artificial  rules  and 
formulffi. 

TVe  purpose  to  take  the  [following  questions,  from  the  *'  Intellectual 
Calculi^r/'  as  examples  in  this  lesson.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  am- 
9wer  will,  in  each  instance,  be  different  from  that  of  Messrs.  Crossley 
and  Martin. 

(iVofo.)  The  figures  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  the  exercise 
in  the*' Intellectual  Calculator*'* 

1.  (5.)  What  is  the  interest  of  619J.  17«.  6J.  for  7i  years,  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum  P 

2.  (6.)  What  is  the  amount  of  8407.'  16#.  6 J.  for  3  years,  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  P 

3.  (7.)  What  is  the  amount  of  27437.  19#.  6J.  for  2^  yearsi  at  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  P 

4.  (2.)  What  is  the  interest  on  2767.  10#.  for  8^  years,  at  4t  per  cent, 
per  annum? 

6.  (8.)  What  is  the  interest  of  8277. 16^.  8<7.  for  7  years,  at  4i  per 
cent,  per  annum  p 

6.  (8.)  What  is  the  amount  of  17497. 12«.  8J.  for  81  years,  at  4  per 
cent,  per  annum  ? 

7.  (8.)  What  is  the  amount  of  7957.  I8tf.  4^.  at  3i  per  cent,  for  6  years, 
247  days  P 

8.  (6.)  What  is  the  amount  of  7267. 15«.  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
3  years,  19  weeks,  4  days  ? 

9.  (1.)  What  is  the  interest  of  1007.  for  27  weeks,  8  days,  at  5  per  cent. 
per  annum  P 

10.  (4.)  What  is  the  interest  of  2507.  for  26  weeks,  5  days,  at  4  per 
eent.  per  annum  P 

11 .  (2.)  What  is  the  interest  of  2307.  l(k.  for  220  days,  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum? 

12.  (8.)  What  is  the  amount  of  2977. 16«.  M.  for  12  weeks,  4  days,  at 
8^  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

18.  (9.)  What  is  the  interest  of  6977.  \%8.  M.  from  Jan.  8rd  to  Nov. 
27th,  1882,  at  4i  per  cent,  per  annum  P 

14.  (5.)  What  is  the  amount  of  3627. 12s.  9d.  from  July  7th  to  Nov. 
28th  following,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 

16.  (7.)  What  is  the  interest  of  10007.  at  M  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
7  years,  21  weeks,  8  days  ? 

(7b  ie  emUiimid  m  our  imt/.) 
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AN8WEBS  TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

MUSIC. 

7^  WUhem  Syitem,  (A  Tetcher  of  Music).— It  it  of  oonaidenble  importance  that  the 
space  afforded  to  Cor&bspondkncb  in  "  Ten  Govbrnbss  "  should  not  be  disgraced 
by  party  spirit,  much  leas  by  personalities.    We  deeply  regjet  that  the  letter  of 

^"  A  Teacher  of  Music  **  which  appears  (p.  206)  in  our  present  number,  manifests  so 
much  virulence  on  the  part  of  the  writer — who,  we  are  glad  to  find,  is  no/  a  lad^,  and — 
who,  if  he  proves  no  more,  proves  indubitably,  that  ki$  practice  does  not  always 
accord  with  the  principles  of  '*  moral  honesty." 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  amountof  information  respecting  the  schools  fordementary 
education  in  England,  to  know  that  there  are  many  iarffe  ones  in  which  no  attempt  to 
teach  singing  is  ever  made.  In  some  parochial  schools,  a  few  children  selected  from 
the  senior  dass  are  sent  once  a  week  to  the  organist  at  the  church  that  they  may  prac- 
tise — ^by  ear — the  chanta  and  metrical  psalms  and  hymns  for  the  following  Sunday  or 
holiday — these,  in  the  school,  Uad  the  tkiging^  such  as  it  is ;  but  there  are  other  large 
schools  that  have  not  the  questionable  advantage  which  the  praetinug  /w*  church, 
by  a  few  out  of  numy,  affonls. 

Our  correspondent  makes  remarks  in  very  unmeasured  terms  on  iffHoranet,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  he  appears,  on  some  subjects,  to  possess  no  smdl  amount.  We  take  leave 
to  inform  *<  A  Teacher  of  Music  "  that  there  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
teachers  who  have  not  been  trained,  but  who  are  perhaps  better  acquainted  with  music 
than  the  conscientious  professional  assailer  of  "  Poor  Mary  Ann."  Every  one  who 
knows  anything  at  all,  knows  that  training  is  "  gmeraUg  necessary"  to  the  effiectnal 
performance  of" any  art.**  "A Teacher  of  Music"  elegantly  instances  the  art  of 
picking  pockets  I  May  we  observe,  enpaMtant,  that  if  scurrility  be  an  art,  tomekod^ 
is  profident  in  it  ?  Lest  any  of  our  rttders  should  be  misled  by  the  play  upon  the 
words,  "  I  have  not  been  trained,"  it  is  but  justice  to  "  Poor  Maiy  Ann"  to  state  that 
when  an  elementary  teacher  says,  "  I  have  not  been  trained,*'  the  conventional  mean- 
ing is,  that  she  has  not  been  taught  the  science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  at 
a  Normal  Training  Institution. 

The  quibble  aboat  bdng  acquainted  with  what  she  withee  to  teach,  &c.,  is  beneath 
contempt.  '*  A  Tbachbr  of  Music "  has  perhaps  yet  to  learn  that  many  a  good 
scholar  is  not  a  good  teacher,  and  many  an  ezcdlent  teacher  is  but  an  indifferent 
scholar.  It  may  be  that  if  '*  Poor  Mary  Ann  "  were  to  ask  "A  Teacher  of  Music  "  to 
parse — from  fiis  own  letter-^the  sentence,  "  lam  not  a  gwemete,  hui  lam  the  father 
of  a  famibf  deeirotu  of  placing  before  them,*'  &c.,  he  would  reply  that  it  could  be 
parsed  by  no  other  system  than  that  which  he  was  taught,  and  which  he  had  quite 
forgotten ;  that  he  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  he  knew 
no  system  on  which  to  teach  it. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  if  "  A  Teacher  of  Music  "  were  desirous  of  becoming 
"  a  teacher  of  English,"  he  would  mo/ commence  preparing  himsdf  for  his  profienional 
avocation  by  examining  a  system  which  it  takes  a  long  time  to  acqaire,  and  which  he 
had  heard  is  not  a  good  one ;  yet  he  vituperates  "  Poor  Mary  Ann  "  for  not  examining 
the  Wilhem  system  before  addressing  a  short  letter  for  information  on  the  subject. 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was,  not  long  since,  cdled  to  *'  order"  because, 
in  a  speech  on  education,  he  referred  to  the  stata  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea.  Will  our 
friend  ti^e  the  hint  ? 

For  obvious  reasons,  we  shall  not  take  part  in  the  Wilhem  system  controversy.  We 
do  not  think  that  "  Poor  Mary  Ann"  has  sdd  anything  against  dther  Mr.  Hullah  or 
the  Wilhem  system  to  call  forth  sudi  a  tirade  as  that  of  *'  A  Teacher  of  Music ;"  and 
we  fed  compelled  to  remark  that  dl  he  says  about  spite,  ignorance,  and  want  of  mord 
honesty,  recoils  upon  himself;  and  whether  his  belirfii  well  founded  or  not,  his  want 
of  ntoral  honesty  is  painfully  apparent ;  for,  let  it  be  granted  that  "  No  woman  eoer 
wrote  the  letter  signed  *  Poor  Mary  Ann,' "  and  that  the  writer  of  it  has  not  a  large 
school ;  nay,  more,  let  it  be  granted  that  the  writer  is  a  man  who  is  not  a  teacher — who 
knows  nothing  of  music,  and  but  little  of  anything  else,  the  case  is  dtered  very  imma- 
terially.   It  needs  no  violent  streteh  of  imagination  to  suppoae  that  a  jfoong  teadier 
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wishing  for  infonnatioii  might  aak  mother  person  to  write  for  her.  "  A  Teacher  of 
Mnsic/'  with  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  state  of  popular  edncation  than  a  teacher 
ofnnuie  who  dreams  that  he  has  reached  the  acme  of  professional  perfection  when 
hb  pupil  can  strum  the  **  Battle  of  Prague "  without  counting  audibly,  and  can, 
without  utter  disregard  to  time  and  tune,  sing  a  few  ephemeftd  songs,  is,  we  pre- 
sume, a  supposable  being ;  and  might  not  such  a  teacher,  desirous  of  information  as  to 
the  various  methods  employed,  assume  a  very  supposable  case,  and  write  a  letter 
aeoordingly,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  want  of  mora/  koiuitff  T 
Bui,  be  it  remembered,  we  have  not  admitted  that  no  wMurn  eo«r  wroft  the  Utter 
tifimed  **  Poor  Mary  Ann^"  nor  that  the  writer  kae  not  a  kuyeeekooL  Ostensibly,  if 
act  really,  the  letter  signed  "  Poor  Mary  Ann  "  is  from  one  who,  by  virtue  of  her  office, 
if  by  reason  of  nothing  else,  is  a  Uu^,  and  therefore  we  foel  called  upon  to  vindicate 
the  writer.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  remark,  that  in  the  ease  of  such  a  letter  as 
that  signed  "Poor  Mary  Ann,"  we  have  not  hitherto  thought,  nor  do  we  now  think, 
that  it  is  indispensable  that  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer  be  Imown  to  us. 

"A  Teacher  of  Music"  concludes  his  letter  by  expressing  emphatically,  in  iiatieUed 
words,  his  belief  that  the  letter  signed  **  Poor  Mary  Ann"  was  not  written  by  a 
woman,  and  that  the  writer  has  not  a  large  school.  Well,  the  omu  probwndi  devolves 
upon  himself.  We  are,  however,  free  to  remark,  that  no  impartial  person  would  draw 
two  such  conclusions  from  the  examination  of  the  intemai  evidence  of  the  letter,  and 
that  the  probability  is,  that  "A  Teacher  (tf  Music"  can  tell  us  all  about  the  writer  of 
the  letter.  If  he  can,  or  if  he  cannot,  he  has  acted  a  part  which,  on  the  score  of 
moral  honesty,  is  at  least  questionable.  If  he  knows  that  the  person  who  subscribed 
"  Poor  Mary  Ann"  is  not  a  woman,  and  has  not  a  large  school ;  and  if,  moreover,  he 
believed  that  dishonourable  motives  prompted  that  person  to  address  us,  why  did  he 
remain  silent  on  the  subject  for  nearly  elenen  weeke  f  Why  was  he  so  tardy  in  favour- 
ing ua  with  the  results  of  his  critical  acumen  ?  His  letter  is  as  ill-timed  as  it  is  ill- 
advised,  and  his  pharisaical  pretensions  tend  only  to  create  unfavourable  impressions 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  motives.  How  would  "  A  Teacher  of  Music"  like  to  see, 
three  months  hence,  his  own  expreuioos  used  (as  the  lawyers  say)  mntatU  mutamUi, 
in  a  published  letter,  somewhat  as  follows :— "  Now,  sir,  an  idea  flashed  across  my 
mind  at  once  that  <  J  Teacher  o/MmM  was  no  gientlenum,  and  that  the  letter  attri- 
buted to  him  was  written  by  somebody  wholly  unacquainted  with  music  or  any  system 
of  teaching  it,  merely  to  give  vent  to  a  piece  of  spleen  against  the  writer  of  the  letter 
dgned  '  Poor  Mary  AwC  V* 

If  "  A  Teacher  of  Music"  knows  nothing  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter  to  which  he  adverts,  his  remarks  are  censurable  in  the  highest  degree.  They 
are  whoUy  unjustifiable;  for  we  feel  convinced  that — ^as  we  have  already  observed— the 
letter  signed  **  Poor  Mary  Ann,"  as  it  appears  in  **  The  Govjuurnss,"  bears  no  inter- 
nal evidence  either  of  fraud  or  of  malice. 

Were  the  letter  signed  *'  Poor  Mary  Ann"  written  by  no  toemen,  and  had  its  writer 
no  targe  school,  or  no  echool  at  all,  we  do  not  consider  that  our  readers  or  ounelves 
have  been  imposed  upon,  neither  do  we  consider  that  the  statement  of  a  suppodtionary 
—but  probable— case  for  a  practical  purpose  involves,  in  instances  such  as  thai  before 
us,  any  compromise  of  right  principle :  and  certainly  there  is  nothing  so  monstrously 
bad  in  the  letter  of  "  Poor  Mary  Ann,"  as  to  warrant  "  A  Teacher  of  Music"  or  any- 
body else  '*  to  give  tjp  the  work  altogether'*  in  which  it  has  been  inserted. 

We  should  not  be  morally  honest  were  we  to  express  to  "  A  Teacher  of  Music"  the 
thanks  which  we  do  not  feel  for  his  recommendation  to  us  to  examine  thoroughly  what 
appeare  in  onr  payee;  and  we  marvel  much  that  one  who  treats  *'  Poor  Mary  Ann"  so 
discourteously,  possesses  sufficient  charity  to  volunteer  an  excuse  for  what  he  evidently 
oonsidera  gross  remissness  of  duty  on  our  part.  We  thank  him  not  for  his  gratuitous 
palliation  oif  what  he  must  regard  as  a  serious  offence. 

It  is  our  custom  to  give  rather  more  attention  to  what  appears  in  our  pages  than  a 
et^ferfleial  glance  will  permit.  We  think  that  if  "  A  Teacher  of  Music"  were  really 
well  disposed  towards  "  Thb  GovB&NBas,"  or  that  if  he  had  no  other  motives  than 
those  which  he  avows,  he  would  have  taken  a  more  prompt,  less  ostentatious,  and  less 
equivocal  method  of  warning  us. 

His  "  Postscript"  is  really  an  amusing  one.  After  subscribing  himself  **  A  Teacher 
of  Music,"  his  mind  becomes  so  expanded,  that  an  "  excellent  plan**  (and  that  powr 
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n9m)  if  the  resuU ;  aud,  i^oreover — he  iudoMs  l)U  card  I  Uow  mignanhnpiu  I  He 
fDUs(  have  been  Ubpuripg  under  >ouie  strange  haUuciitatioii  if  for  a  mpment  be  efiter- 
t^iu^d  the  idea  that  we  aboujd  puhjuih  such  a  letter  as  his^especially  as  it  referred  to 
a  correspondeut — without  knowing  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  "  A. 
Teacher  of  Music'i  has  not  authorized  us  to  pul^lish  bis  iiaqie,  and,  of  course,  we  shall 
not  do  so. 

We  have,  peihape,  taken  morp  notice  of  our  correspondent's  letter  than  neceesary. 
The  drououtances  of  the  cpse  must  be  oar  apology.  '*  Ths  OovBursss''  is  read  by 
many  geaUenen  who  take  an  interest  in  education ;  but  it  is  designed  principally  for 
f^dim,  and  by  them  it  is  prineipally  supported.  We  venture  to  answer  for  our  fair 
and  aecompUshed  readers  that  they  will  be  glad  to  And  in  *'Thb  Goyb&nsss"  letters 
from  i^tlMD^n  on  sobjeets  interesting  to  tbemy  We  trust  that  f*  A  Teacher  of  |f  usic,'' 
and  others  who  desire  to  express  their  opinions  tfaroogh  the  medium  of  '^Thb 
QovmajgEM,"  will  remember  that  ladies  like  e^  wordi  mad  hmtd  atgrnfunis,  not 
ssrong  words  and  weak  argununts. 

pAVBCBisM  or  Music  (Uicy  L.)— We  recommend  the  one  edited  by  thp  8ev.  T. 
WUson,  and  published  by  Parton  &  Co.  (price  9d.) ;  a^d  also  that  by  Mr.  James 
Qlarlie,  published  by  Clocks  &  po,  (price  |«.). 

ps4;4tQPY  (G,  W,)*«-''Tbe  Christian  Psalix|o4ys  pr.  Songs  for  Sabbath  Evemngs/'  is 
the  ^tle  of  the  volume  published  at  the  Mutioui  Mougmt  Office.  It  appears  to  have 
been  published  in  numbers;  and  if  we  inay  judge  of  %hp  whole  from  the  part  (No.  1) 
which  hm  been  sent  to  us  as  a  specimen,  th^  work  is  a  remarl^ably  cheap  one,  and 
well  a4apted  to  your  purpose. 

JUpcBiVBD.— M,  F.— G.  Minor  (apply  to  a  musio  publisher),--!-?.  A*  C.  £•  (wiwitahle). 
—J.  H.  R.'T-C,  M.  (14,000  vibrations  per  second). 


GRAMMAR. 

iNTBRjBCTiqiira,  (A-  B.  C). — Hazlitt,  with  reference  to  inteijectioqs,  s^ys  i^-r-**  So  far 
from  not  conveying  any  meaning  whtttever^  they  have  the  meaning  of  whole  sentences  ; 
the  mind,  as  it  were,  hurrying  on  to  the  objects  of  its  wishes  or  Sflipiratioq,  and  not 
staying  formally  to  explain  what  it  feds,  as  there  could  be  no  doubt  wjth  respect  to  the 
letter,  when  the  object^  themselves  are  named. 

Articles  on  English  Grammar.  (M.  Q.,  Laura,  &c.  &c.). — In  our  next  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  meet  your  virishes. 

PoTBNTi  AL  MoDB.    (D.  D.)-^You  are  right ;  your  friend's  arguments  are  very  poor. 


A.  B.  0. — Yon  had  better  write  to  Mr.  R.  Address  him  at  his  private  residence,  or  if 
you  eome  to  town,  call  upon  him  ;  if  you  can  contrive  to  see  him,  yon  will;  there  ia 
*<  nothing  like  going  to  the  fountain  head"  in  such  c^ses. 

If,  H«;  Laura  S.;  Do;.lt;  Rosabel;.i£, — There  are  p^her  periodicals  noi  educational 
in  which  perhaps  your  in<)uin^  would  be  answered. 
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NOTES 
or 

LECTURES    ON    METHOD 

IN 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING, 

DELIVERED  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  HARLEY.STREBT,  LONDON. 

(Omtiiuted/rom  page  188.) 

LECTURE  III. 

1.  We  haye  now  agreed  that  two  great  principles  of  method  in 
the  art  of  learning  and  teaching— to  insure  true  progress— must  be 

unity  of  purpose  and  design,  as  well  as  obedience  to  the  leading 

motive  or  idea. 

2.  We  also  asserted  that  mere  classifying  and  arrangement,  or 
obedience  to  set  forms  and  rules,  did  not  alone  constitute  method, 
anj  more  than  the  possession  of  a  classical  dictionary  makes  the 
owner  of  it  a  scholar.  A  dictionary,  or  its  equivalent,  is  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  the  attainment  of  scholarship,  yet  is  it  but  the 
means  towards  the  end.  In  like  manner,  to  be  truly  methodical, 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  are  vitally  necessary;  yet  even  a 
thoroagh  knowledge  of,  or  a  literal  obedience  to,  them  may  not 
constitute  method.  Obedience,  to  be  living,  must  be  of  the  spirit ; 
not  alone  the  letter. 

3.  Coleridge,  the  poet  and  philosopher,  while  discussing  this 
point,  supplies  us  with  an  apt  illustration  of  our  assertion — that 
mere  classifying,  arrangement j  or  order  are,  without  method,  but 
deadformuUe, 

He  supposes  the  case  of  a  rude,  uncultivated  savage  (or  of  an 
ignoramus  among  ourselves),  into  whose  hands  by  accident  falls  an 
illuminated  MS.  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  which  he  has  no  further 
knowledge  than  a  deep  though  vague  impression  on  his  soul,  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  his  own  fortune  and  fate  are  more  or  less 
bound  up  in  it.    The  manner  of  this  connection  and  its  nature  are 

tt2 
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hidden  from  him.  But  he  nevertheless  has  the  strongest  motives 
for  using  his  utmost  endeavours  to  decipher  it.  He  sets  to  work 
at  once.  Every  line,  every  tint,  every  separate  group  of  letters,  is 
suggestive  of  some  strange  dream  or  fancy.  From  continual  poring 
over  the  MS.,  he  at  last  passes  on  to  some  sort  of  rude  analysis  and 
classification.  It  costs  him  much  toil,  but  at  length  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  into  separate  groups  aU  the  paragraphs  which  ap- 
pear  to  resemble  each  other ;  next,  all  the  similar  lines ;  and,  finally, 
the  words  and  initial  letters.  His  next  step,  of  still  further  labour, 
is  to  discover  that  all  these  separate  appearances  are  formed  by 
various  combinations  of  the  same  forms  continually  repeated. 
"These,"  says  Coleridge,  ''in  the  very  height  and  utmost  perfec- 
tion of  his  attainment,  he  makes  twenty-fold  more  numerous  than 
they  are,  by  classing  every  different  form  of  the  same  character,  inten- 
iional  or  accidental,  as  a  separate  element.  And  yet  the  whole  is 
without  soul  or  substance,  a  talisman  of  superstition,  or  a  mockery 
of  science/' — Essay,  p.  60. 

This  may  well  represent  to  us  the  state  of  learned  and  systematic 
ignorance  ^Bxrajxgement  guided  by  the  light  of  no  leading  idea — 
orderliness  without  method. 

But  at  this  juncture  the  friendly  missionary  arrives.  He  ex- 
plains to  the  rude  savs^e  the  nature  of  written  words,  translates 
them  into  native  sounds,  and  thence  into  thoughts  of  the  heart,  in 
which  hidden  instincts  wake  up  and  kindle  into  new  life ;  many  of 
these  very  thoughts  unfolding  into  consciousness,  which  the  learner 
receives,  not  as  aliens,  but  as  innate  and  home-born. 

Henceforward  the  book  is  unsealed,  its  depths  are  opened,  the 
spirit  of  the  pages,  so  to  speak,  breathes  out  from  every  line,  and 
is  eagerly  inhaled  by  the  loving  disciple.  The  words  become  tran- 
sparent ;  he  sees  them  as  though  he  saw  them  not.  Their  living 
meaning  is  alone  visible,  and  this  he  eagerly  devours.  From  that 
moment  old  arrangement,  classing,  and  order,  are  but  idle  forms ; 
and  method  results  in  life  and  truth,  where  previously  prevailed  con* 
fusion,  doubt,  and  error. 

4.  From  this  view  of  the  question  we  may  in  a  measure  gather 
how  far  mere  knowledge  and  information  of  any  kind  may,  with- 
out method,  actually  become  sources  of  danger ;  while  what  is 
called  "  Miscellaneous  Beading  "  may  possibly  be  of  little  more 
value  than  the  artificial  collection  of  tints,  letters,  lines,  paragraphs, 
and  words,  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  savage. 
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Yet^  on  the  other  hand,  "'Miscellaneous  Reading^*  need  not 

necessarily  be  thus  without  value  or  thus  dangerous.     We   are 

indeed  often  reminded  that  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing?^ 

Bat  this  truth  is  only  a  partial  one.     A  little  learning  may  possibly^ 

under  some  circumstances,  be  very  dangerous  to  its  possessor,  while 

it  is  no  less  true  that  a  little  learning,  under  other  circumstances^ 

may  be  of  infinite  value.    All  depends  on  the  nature,  not  the  degree^ 

of  what  we  call  learning.     It  is  constantly  said,  and  with  truth, 

of  many  a  dabbler  in  scientific  matters,  or  the  higher  branches  of 

knowledge,  '^  He  just  knows  enough  to  be  mischievous,  conceited, 

or  disagreeable.^'     In  twenty  out  of  sixty  cases,  the  assertion  is 

without  doubt  true.     But  the  liability  to  become  conceited,  dis- 

i^reeable,  or  mischievous,  does  not  arise  from  the  limited  degree  to 

which  the  knowledge  has  extended,  but  from  its  shallow  and  imperfect 

nature.     To  obtain  a  smattering  of  French,  Latin,  or  Italian,  or  to 

become  a  dabbler  in  chemistry  or  geology,  may  be  the  work  of  a 

few  days  or  hours,  to  a  half  educated,  unformed  mind;  but  to 

advance  even  the  shortest  way,  with  clearness  and  accuracy,  in  the 

real  study  of  any  language,  or  really  to  master  even  the  rudiments 

of  chemistry  or  one  of  the  Ologies,  is  a  totally  diflfercnt  question, 

which  demands  the  most  vigorous  effort  of  an  educated  mind,  and 

will  surely  produce  fruit  wanting  neither  in  ripeness  or  abundance. 

5.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  "  A  little  learning  is  a  most  valuable 
possession/'  not  only  on  account  of  its  present  use,  but  as  the  first 
and  necessary  stepping-stone  in  the  path  of  real  progress  towards 
wide  and  ample  acquirement. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  any  one  science,  or  language — if  only  ac- 
curate as  far  as  it  extends — may  be,  nay  must  be,  of  essential 
service  in  Hhe  study  of  others.  A  mere  superficial  knowledge  of 
Valpy's  Delectus,  or  even  of  a  Latin  author,  acquired  by  means  of 
a  key  or  a  translation,  may  possibly  be  of  even  less  avail  than  the 
lion's  skin  to  the  ass ;  while  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  but  the 
five  declensions  and  the  four  conjugations  may  be  of  real  and  lasting 
benefit. 

6.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position  we  have  clear  and  convincing 
proof  in  almost  all  our  great  philosophers  and  teachers.  Pew,  if 
any,  have  ever  become  famous  only  by  the  prosecution  of  one  study 
alone,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Some  one  pursuit  has  been 
singled  out,  and  to  this  have  been  devoted  the  main  strength  and 
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energjr  of  the  mind ;  yet  not  to  this  exdoBlvelj.  Bound  about  this 
one  pursuit,  as  round  the  sun  and  centre  of  the  system,  will  be 
found  in  due  and  just  gradation  moon,  stars,  and  planets ;  each 
receiving  and  giving  their  portion  of  lustre  and  beauty  to  the  whole 
system. 

het  us  mention  but  one  example  among  the  great  men  of  our  own 
day — Faraday>  the  profound  explorer  of  chemistry  and  natural  phi- 
losophy* In  the  former  probably  lies  his  chief  strength ;  but  we 
question  whether  every  department,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
bearing  on  it,  has  not  been  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  subject 
of  his  study.  With  profound  wisdom  he  has  investigated  and  ex- 
plained the  laws  which  control  the  phenomena  of  the  earthy  of 
light,  of  electric  power,  of  the  air,  and  of  the  sea.  But  he  has 
also  with  no  less  ability  and  truth  explained  the  pretended 
mystery  and  real  folly  of  table-turning.  We  may  safely  assert  that 
his  investigations  have  not  extended  in  every  possible  branch  of 
knowledge  to  a  like  degree,  while  we  are  equally  convinced  that  in 
no  case  has  his  learning  become  to  him  that  dangerous  thing  of 
which  the  poet  warns  us,  by  its  shallow  and  imperfect  nature.  And 
why?  Simply  because  that  to  whatever  subject  he  has  turned  his 
attention,  on  whatever  study  he  has  entered,  no  merely  superficial 
knowledge  has  contented  him.  He  has  mastered  it  in  reality,  step  by 
step,  as  he  advanced ;  advancing  to  the  point  which  the  necessity  of 
the  case  required,  or  which  leisure  and  opportunity  admitted.  As  far 
as  he  has  gone  he  has  made  it  kis  oum  possession,  herealiter  to  be 
extended  and  cultivated  anew  so  as  to  bring  forth  a  harvest  of 
abundance. 

7.  A  little  learning,  with  method,  thus  becomes  not  a  dangerous 
thing,  but  a  real  and  lasting  possession  of  value. 

8.  We  have  spoken  of  the  value  and  importance  of  a  right 
initiative,  leading,  idea  for  the  pathway  of  every  branch  of  study. 
This  initiative  idea  involves  not  only  the  tone  and  direction  of  all 
future  ideas  which  successively  arise,  but  also  the  way  of  beginning 
a  subject.     Let  us  illustrate  this  point  in  a  matter  of  teaching. 

A  large  number  among  the  teachers  of  the  present  day  urge  very 
strongly  the  importance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  nature, 
the  being,  and  the  attributes  of  God.  And  with  great  justice  they 
do  so.  Children  cannot  too  soon  be  taught  that  they  have  a  Father 
in  heaven,  who  is  Lord  of  their  bodies,  souls,  and  minds— in  whom 
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they  live  and  move,  mentally,  corporeally,  and  spiritually.  So  far 
all  are  agreed.  The  question  is,  how  to  begin  to  teach  children 
this  blessed  troth. 

Within  our  present  limits  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  subject.  We  will  therefore  for  the  pre- 
sent only  note  one  great  class  of  errors  into  which  the  teachers 
above  mentioned  very  commonly  fall. 

9.  It  i$  right  that  children  Bhould  he  early  instmcted  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Ood  ?  Oranted,  most  freely.  Ergo,  say  these  teachers,  we 
must  enter  on  the  subject  most  fully.  There  is  no  one  point  of  mys^ 
iery  or  of  difficulty  which  may  not  be  thoroughly  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained  to  them.  The  fallacy  of  this  statement  is,  we  imagine,  most 
palpable.     Let  us  test  the  matter  practically. 

Such  phrases  as  the  eternity,  the  omniscience,  or  the  omnipresence 
of  Gk)d  present  themselves  either  in  the  words  of  the  teacher  or  in 
the  coarse  of  a  reading  lesson.  The  child  is  puzzled  at  once — as  his 
elders  have  been  before  him — nay,  as  his  elders  still  are.  If  of  a 
natoral,  inquiring  tone  of  mind,  he  at  once  asks  the  meaning  of 
some  such  phrase  as :  What  is  eternity,  mamma  f 

And  how  are  such  questions  dealt  with  when  they  occur  ?  Let 
OS  answer  our  own  inquiry  firom  the  pages  of  a  Child's  Book, 
written  by  a  Te^icher — so  called — for  the  express  edification, 
guidance,  and  direction  of  teachers.* 

The  dialogue  is  between  a  mother  and  child.  What  is  eternity, 
mamma  t  My  dear,  fetch  your  slate  and  pencil.  Are  you  ready  ? 
Yes,  mamma. 

Now,  my  child,  cover  the  whole  of  one  side  of  your  slate  with  figures. 
(A  paose  ensues.)  After  a  time.  Yes,  mamma,  I  have.  Can  you 
count  these  figures  ?  Oh,  no.  I  thought  not,  my  child.  Now  fill 
the  other  side.  The  other  side  is  soon  covered,  and  the  anxious 
tnqnirer  is  told  that  not  all  the  figures  on  both  sides  of  the  slate, 
though  they  infinitely  exceed  his  little  powers  of  enumeration,  at  all 
approach  the  number  of  years  which  make  up  eternity. 

And  now,  my  child,  again  continues  mamma — suppose  that  this 
room  was  full  of  slates,  all  sovered  on  both  sides  with  figures,  suppose 
that  every  room  in  the  house  was  full — up  to  the  very  ceilings—^ 
even  these  would  not  express  eternity ;  suppose  that  all  the  houses  in 

*  The  quotation  will  doubtless  be  recognised  by  many  of  our  readers,  and  the  name 
of  the  manual  need  not  be  advertised  here.  It  is  of  some  standing  in  the  Educational 
world — we  are  sorry  to  add,  in  some  use. 
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Little  Pedlington  were  full,  that  all  the  houses  in  all  the  world  were 
full  of  nothing  but  slates  covered  on  both  sides  with  figures,  even  this 
would  not  be  enough  !  !  And  with  this  astounding  and  overwhelm- 
ing idea  of  mountains  of  slates^  the  mind  of  the  little  inquirer  is 
left  to  see  and  realise  more  clearly  the  idea  that  Qod  his  Father  in 
heaven  is  eternal. 

10.  Beyond  all  doubt^  a  little  learning — of  this  peculiar  kind 
— is  a  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  a  most  silly  thing.  Thenceforward 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  the  idea  of  eternity  will  be  associated  with 
mountains  of  slates^  whole  quarries  of  slate-pencil^  rooms  filled  to 
the  ceilings  and  houses  breaking  down  under  the  burden  of  their 
contents. 

11.  But  why  attempt  to  analyse  and  explain  so  fully  that  which 
is  inexplicable  ?  Are  we  so  wise^  and  so  clever,  that  we  must  needs 
attempt  to  explain  what  we  ourselves  do  not  understand  ?  Which 
of  us,  grown  up,  wise,  clever,  learned,  ingenious,  pious,  and  pro* 
found  as  we  are,  can  say  we  ourselves  know  what  eternity  means? 

Some,  whom  we  call  ignorant  pagans,  long  ago  symbolised 
eternity  with  the  figure  of  a  circle — O — without  end  or  beginning. 
What  more  can  we  do  in  this  our  age  of  boasted  and  proud  philo- 
sophy ?  We  may  indeed  try  to  conceal  our  ignorance  and  shallow- 
ness beneath  mountains  of  rubbish  and  learned  phrases  of  our  own 
device ;  but  if  we  exceed  the  pagan  in  his  definition,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  that  book  of  Divine  wisdom  which  tells  of  Him  who  is 
eternal,  infinite,  and  omniscient.  In  those  pages  we  shall  find  no 
attempted  definitions  of  things  too  hard  for  poor  mortal  intellect  to 
understand.  We  are  told  that  such  things  are  mysterious,  that  as 
such  we  must  receive  them,  that  so  will  it  be  with  man  unto  the  end, 
when  our  knowledge  shall  be  no  longer  in  part. 

Why  not  then  take  the  true  and  grand  definitions  of  the  Eternal 
as  there  written  for  us,  without  any  clever  explanations  and  wise 
amplifications  ?  "  God  is  eternal.  He  is  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  for  ever.  He  is  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  the 
earth  was  made,  He  is  God  from  everlasting.  His  years  shall  not 
fail.'' 

Why  not  such  simple,  and  holy,  and  grand  words  as  these  to 
fill  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  the  learner,  with  a  greatness  beyond 
words ;  and  to  remain  there,  even  if  not  understood,  and  bear  fruit 
in  their  due  season  ? 
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EDUCATION  FOE  THF  PEOrLE.— No.  I. 

Should  Education  he  made  compulsory  ? 

Whilst,  amongst  the  friends  of  education^  material  contrariety  of 
opinion  exists,  there  is  at  least  one  point  upon  which  unanimity  prevails. 
All  agree  that  the  state  of  education  in  !E!ngland  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
if  argument  were  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion^  one 
fact  might  be  adduced  which  alone  would  suffice ;  namely,  that  in  the 
present  session  of  parliament  several  rival  schemes  for  popular  educa- 
tion are  brought  forward — each  one  meeting  with  opposition — ^not  because 
a  change  for  the  better  is  not  desired  by  the  opponents,  but  because 
they  believe,  either  that  they  themselves  have  preferable  plans  to  pro- 
pose,  or  that  preferable  plans  might  be  concocted. 

A  spirited  rivality  in  statesmanship — like  a  healthy  competition  in 
trade — ^is  advantageous  to  the  community  at  large ;  but  it  is  an  easier 
matter,  and  much  less  important  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of 
preference  of  competitive  tradesmen  than  it  is  to  come  forward,  free 
from  prejudice  and  predilection,  and  side  with  any  one  political  party 
when  several  exist,  each  earnest  in  the  same  cause,  each  actuated  by 
tlie  same  motives,  and  each  anxious  to  attain  the  same  end. 

In  common  with  all  who  believe  that,  looking  to  secondary  causes, 
the  stability  and  civilisation  of  a  nation  depend  mainly  on  the  true 
education  of  its  people,  we  rejoice  that  the  all-important  subject  of 
popular  education  is  again  pressed  vigorously  on  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  general,  and  of  parliament  in  particular ;  but,  whilst  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  ere  the  close  of  the  session  some  decided  improvement 
may  be  made,  we  regret  that  we  feel  compelled  to  express  our  fear  that 
no  scheme  as  yet  proposed  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

\V^e  shall  not  at  present  enter  into  details  respecting  the  education 
bills  now  under  consideration,  neither  shall  we  adduce  facts  and  figures 
from  official  reports,  nor.  quote  extracts  from  works  with  which  most  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted,  to  show  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
people.  The  paternity  of  ignorance  to  crime  is  as  indisputable  as  is  the 
fact  that  not  only  in  our  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, but  also  in  the  most  wealthy  and  flourishing  of  our  large  towns 
and  cities,  there  exist  British  subjects — human  beings  bom  and  bred  in 
this  land  of  Bibles  and  missionary  societies — who  are  deeply  sunk,  and 
still  deeper  sinking,  in  the  dark  depths  of  an  ignorance  that  may  well 
be  designated  brutal.  Adverting  to  the  statistics  on  this  subject,  sub- 
mitted to  consideration  by  Sir  John  Pakingtok,  The  Times  says  : — 
*'  For  our  own  part,  we  woujd  rather  sit  down  to  discover  a  new  planet 
from  the  perturbation  of  a  planet  not  yet  seen,  but  only  known  to  exist 
by  the  perturbation  of  another,  than  to  sit  down  to  work  out  moral 
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conclusions  from  purely  statistical  data;*'  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  data  in  the  case  in  point  are  not  purely  statistical  if,  by  such  a 
term  we  are  to  understand  conjectural  inferences  drawn  from  circum- 
stances supposed,  to  be  analagous.  Those  who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  battle  and  the  burden  of  the  day,  in  the  effort  to  raise  the  laweif 
class  from  its  demoralized  sta^,  can  testify  that  Bir  John  FAxnrGTOir 
did  not  hit  far  from  the  mark  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  that,  so  far 
from  the  country  going  on  well  as  regards  education,  it  is  **  going  on 
•candaloudy  ilV*  The  term  is  a  strong  one,  but  we  think  not  too  strong. 
Unless  master-minds  engage  earnestly,  and  yehemently,  in  the  task 
of  awakening  the  legislature  from  its  lethargic  state  of  self-gratulation 
and  complacency  on  the  designs  and  doings  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  the  condition  of  the  masses  will,  aa  regards  edupation,  be» 
in  a  few  years,  as  bad,  if  not  worse  {the  age  eoneidered)  than  it  was 
before  *^  My  Lords  "  commenced  their  bungling  in  popular  education — 
a  subject  as  diificult  as  it  is  important.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  legislatzTB 
representatives  of  the  people  are — despite  of  voluminous  documentary 
evidence  and  many-figured  statistical  datar^^ersonally  but  little  ac» 
quainted  with  the  educational  state  of  the  country.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  this  is  in  consequence  of  indifference  on  the  subject— it 
is  quite  the  reverse.  A  very  large  number — we  venture  to  say  the 
majority-^oi  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  parliament  are  the 
liberal  supporters  of  schools,  in  which  they  and  their  families  take  a 
lively,  personal  interest ;  and  the  remarks  of  Lord  Fauobbstok,  with 
regard  to  ignorance  and  consequent  criminality,  remind  one  of  the  well- 
known  squib  of  the  lady  coming  home  from  her  morning  walk  on  a 
winter  day  getting  comfortably  warm,  ringing  the  bell  for  the  servant  to 
tell  the  housekeeper  that  she  need  not  provide  food  and  clothing  for  the 
poor  (according  to  the  directions  she  received  in  the  morning),  as  the 
weather  has  changed  and  is  much  milder.  These  sohool^supporting, 
education^encouraging  members  of  parliament  judge  more  from  what 
comes  under  their  own  observation  than  from  the  representations  made 
to  them.  They — ^sagacious  and  far-sighted  though  they  may  be — ^ima- 
gine, as  many  who  know  nothing  of  law*making  imagine,  that  if  they 
give  munificently  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  good  purposes  they  act 
charitably ;  and  that,  if  their  bounty  is  misappropriated,  the  fisiult  rests 
not  with  themselves,  but  with  the  recipients  of  it. 

We  cordially  concur  with  Sir  Johk  Pajokotoit  in  all  he  has  so  ably 
said  on  the  Educational  requirements  of  the  country ;  but  we  think  that 
his  friend,  and — on  this  question-^opponent,  Mr.  Heitlst,  has  taken  a 
much  more  practical  view  of  the  real  stat^  of  affairs.  He  says,  truly 
enough,  that  the  cause  of  so  much  ignorance  and  vice  is  neither  the 
want  of  schools  nor  the  want  of  means  of  paying  school-pence,  and  that 
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the  difficaltj  of  getting  the  children  to  the  schools  lay  at  the  very  root 
of  the  present  system*  As  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Henley  quoted — in 
his  able  and  interesting  speech  on  the  2nd  of  May  la8t**-the  statement 
of  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  that 

'*  The  condition  of  many  of  the  free  schools  where  no  payment  is  demanded  of  the 
•efaolar  aeems  to  show  that  *  poverty'  is  not  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  children's 
abseace,  foe  ia  many  free  schools,  though  located  in  the  midst  of  populous  neighbour- 
hoods, the  attendance  of  scholars  is  less  numerous  and  much  less  constant  than  in  schools 
wfaich  require  a  fee.  The  fact  that  free  schools,  well  conducted,  may  be  found  half 
empty,  while  a  multitude  of  unlnstructed  children  who  might  enter  them  remain  outside, 
teems  inconsistent  with  the  theory,  that  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the  chief  impediment  to 
a  auffident  school  attendance." 

Mr.  Henley  also  quoted  from  Mr. Kennedy,  a  Government  Inspector, 
who  in  his  report  says : — 

"  Without  some  stimulus  I  almost  fear  that  no  measure,  not  even  a  rate  providing 
good  instruction  for  all,  will  have  due  effect ;  for,  even  when  we  have  got  good  school* 
rooms  and  good  teachers  and  plenty  of  them,  how  are  we  to  get  the  scholars  ? 

'*  Mr.  Kennedy  (eoniinued  Mr.  Henley)  offered  no  solution  to  this  question,  nor  did 
Iha  bill  of  his  light  honourable  friend  {Sir  /•  PaBngton),  It  was,  however,  incnmbent 
apoi  hia  rig^t  honourable  friend,  in  proposing  a  complete  change  of  the  present  system, 
to  show  that  the  change  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  an  increased  number  of 
children  to  attend  the  schools,  though  he  believed  his  right  honourable  friend  would 
entirely  fsil  to  show  that  such  would  be  the  result.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that, 
instead  of  the  bill  securing  the  attendance  of  a  larger  number  of  children,  there  would 
be  a  danger  of  closing  many  of  the  schools  now  existing,  and  consequently  of  diminish- 
ing Che  munher  of  schohuv." 

Any  one  desirous  of  knowing,  from  personal  investigation,  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  securing  the  attendance  at  school  of  poor  children, 
need  but  go  to  the  nearest  National,  Parochial,  or  British  School,  and 
obtain  from  the  master  or  mistress  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  most  irregular  pupils,  then  risit  the  parents  and  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain the  reason  of  such  irregularity,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  allusion  has  been  made  will  be  apparent.  Stereotyped 
excuses  there  will  be  many — such  as  inability  to  pay  schooling,  ill 
health,  want  of  shoes  or  clothes,  assistance  wanted  at  home,  and  so 
on.  Now  how  are  such  cases  to  be  dealt  with  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  if 
such  excuses  are  urged  by  parents  of  children  who  are  on  the  school 
registers,  similar  excuses  might  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  expected  from 
those  who  make  no  efforts  whatever  to  send  their  children  to  school. 

Mr.  Horace  Mann — as  quoted  by  Mr.  Henley — has  taken  a  popular 
Tiew  of  the  case  as  regards  M  poverty."  Teachei'S  of  Elementary 
Schools — especially  sehoolmistresseSy  town  missionaries  of  various  deno- 
minations, working  clergymen,  and  others  who  visit  the  poor— can  attest 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  instances  brought  forward  to  prove  t1)e  con- 
trary, poverty  IS  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  children  a  absence.  If  by 
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the  term  poverty  Mr.  Mann  means  mere  positiye  inability  to  pay  for 
schooling  he  is  right  enough,  and  so  is  the  popular  view  of  the  case ;  but, 
surely,  poverty  means  something  more  than  a  want  of  the  weekly  small 
sum  required  as  school-fees !  **  How  is  it  that  you  boys  come  so  late 
to  school  P"  said  a  parochial  clergyman,  closely  enveloped  in  warm 
clothing,  to  some  ragged  children  who  came  shivering  to  the  IS'ational 
School  at  half-past  nine  on  a  piercing  cold  winter  morning.  '*  Sir," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  in  atone  that  told  well  for  his  good  sense  and  his 
humanity,  *^  many  of  these  boys  have  neither  food  to  eat,  nor  clothes  to 
wear."  We  are  not  aware  that  the  reverend  gentleman  made  any  in-' 
creased  effort  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  poor  parishioners — ^whj 
need  he  do  so  ?  Is  there  not  a  clothing  fund ;  and  are  there  not  scrip- 
ture readers,  missionaries,  and  district  visitors  ?  Why,  if  the  children 
are  hungry  and  ill-clad  >  can  they  not  come  at  nine,  as  well  as  they  can  at 
half-past  nine  P  Such  we  may  assume  were  the  reflections  of  this  well- 
paid  pastor.  Mr.  Jabez  Uazall,  the  wealthy  mill-owner,  is  walking  and 
talking  with  his  friend  the  vicar :  he  meets  a  boy,  the  son  of  very  poor 
hard-working  people,  who  rent  one  of  his  small  cottages ;  he  finds  that 
the  poor  lad  is  kept  from  school  for  want  of  shoes ;  he  promptly  supplies 
the  want,  and  he  is  greatly  shocked  when  he  finds  that,  three  weeks 
afterwards,  the  boy  is  again  kept  away  from  school ;  he  relates  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Miss  Martha  Muzley,  his  second  cousin — a  spinster  Lady 
Bountiful — who  in  reply  tells  him  that  she  made  a  girl  tidy  to  go  to 
school,  and  found,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  afterwards,  that  the  girl  was 
sent  to  nurse  the  baby  of  Mrs.  Figgins,  the  grocer's  wife,  who  gives  her 
a  shilling  a  week.  The  conclusion  that  these  benevolent  persons  then 
come  to  is,  that,  as  saith  Mr.  Horace  Mann, ''  Poverty  is  not  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  children's  absence"  from  school.  !N^ow  could  the 
clergyman,  who  wonders  why  the  children  cannot  come  earlier  to  school, 
sympathise  as  he  ought  with  the  poor,  he  would  know  that  they  are 
glad  to  let  their  children  lie  late  in  their  scanty  beds  when  they  know 
that  they  have  neither  fire  nor  food  to  comfort  them.  Mr.  Jabez  Hazall 
would,  perhaps,  judge  the  poor  family  less  harshly  if  he  knew  that  it 
was  a  last  resource,  and  one  reluctantly  and  sorrowfully  made,  to  sell 
the  shoes  he  gave  to  supply  the  cravings  of  nature  to  a  young  family  of 
helpless  children.  Miss  Martha  Muzley  would  change  her  mind  about 
the  poverty  excuse,  if  she  knew  that  the  shilling  a  week  was  (dl  that  the 
sickly  widowed  mother  of  the  girl  that  she  made  tidy  had  to  depend 
upon,  in  additition  to  the  pittance  allowed  by  the  parish,  and  that  had 
the  girl  not  been  tidy  Mrs.  Figgins  would  not  have  engaged  her. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  much  improvidence  amongst  the  poor, 
neither  do  we  say  that  they  exert  themselves  as  they  might  to  secure 
an  education  to  their  offspring ;  but  their  improvidence  and  apathy  go 
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but  to  prove  that  ignorance  and  poverty  act  reciprocally.  We  are  also 
aware  that  many  parents  are  so  sordidly  avaricious,  that  although  they 
could  afford  to  give  their  children  an  education  suited  to  their  station 
in  life,  they  will  expose  them — girls  as  well  as  boys — to  strong  temp- 
tations, and  will  suffer  them  to  remain  in  the  grossest  ignorance  so 
long  as  they  assist  towards  their  own  maintenance  by  their  earnings ; 
and  that  there  are  others  who,  firom  neither  poverty  nor  parsimony,  but 
from  sheer  indifference  or  ignorance— or  a  conjunction  of  the  two  evils 
— suffer  their  children  to  grow  up  uneducated,  or  educated  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  *'  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 

But  whether  from  poverty,  cupidity,  mismanagement,  indifference, 
ignorance,  or  from  any  other  cause,  children  are  kept  away  from  school, 
the  effect  is  the  same — a  generation  of  t^norami  of  which  a  considerable 
portion  consists  of  criminals,  who  entail  enormous  expense,  and  endless 
trouble,  on  the  country. 

On  the  important  question  of  Popular  Education  we  believe  that  the 
first  and  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  children  to  attend  school  regularly. 
Bares  must  be  caught  before  they  can  be  cooked. 

The  Educational  Times  of  April  last  has  an  article  in  which  the 
question,  ^^  How  is  education  to  he  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  lower 
elassei?^*  is  discussed.  After  premising  that,  ''at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  the  church  party  considered  that  they  had  a  right 
to  the  education  of  the  people,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  set  about 
exercising  this  right  soon  showed  their  nonconforming  brethren  that  the 
church  sought  the  education  of  the  people  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  tide  of  proselytes,  than  for  the  purpose  of  training  up 
Christian  children  so  that  they  might  demean  themselves  after  the 
perfect  example  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  argue 
that  churchmen  uid  dbsenters  are  continually  throwing  stumbling- 
blocks  in  each  others*  way ;  that  government,  who  are  disposed  to  act 
mediatorially,  appear  to  think  that  all  their  difficulties  in  the  matter 
arise  out  of  the  question  of  religion :  whereas  the  real  difficulty  consists 
in  forms,  and  blind  attachment  to  mere  religious  notions — and  that  if 
churchmen  were  more  conciliatory  towards  dissenters,  and  were  content 
that  religion  should  be  taught  in  schools,  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  nothing 
else,  instruction  and  religion  could  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  ''  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  "  that  sec- 
tarian bickerings,  if  not  sectarian  differences,  should  cease,  and  that  a 
holy  bond  of  brotherhood  should  unite  all  who  own  the  Saviour's  name. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  plead 
with  Heaven,  and  to  strive  on  earth,  to  effect  this  much-to-be-dcsired 
end ;  but,  whilst  internal  commotions,  subdivisions,  and  disruptions,  are 
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oontinually  arlaing  in  eommiuiitieB  distinct  firom  each  other  on  important 
questions— -not  of  discipline  only,  but  also  of  doctrine — we  must  deal  with 
the  case  as  we  find  it,  and  not  wait  till  it  becomes  what  we  desire  it ;  for 
we  fear  that  our  waiting  would  be  dangerous,  and  our  wishing  hopeless* 
Alas,  many  of  the  lower  class^  know  notJUn^^'^BJid  the  majority  know 
little  and  care  less — ^about  sects  and  parties :  they  neither  know,  nor 
desire  to  know,  the  nature  of  the  infinitessimally  nice  distinction  of  the 
doctrine  of  Dr,  Drone  from  that  of  Dr.  Dry ;  and  it  matters  not  to  them 
that  the  church-govemment  notions  of  Canon  Brown  are  at  the  farthest 
point  of  variance  from  those  of  Elder  Jones^  so  long  as  both  the  episi* 
copal  dignitary  and  the  dissenting  itinerant  preacher  will  give  tickets 
for  bread  and  coals.  With  them,  it  is  *'  Quantttm  dahit  f  not  ^^  Out 
bono  ?V  In  plain  English,  "  What  will  you  giYe  me  P*'  not  "  To  what 
good  will  it  tend  P"  We  know  several  instance  in  which  the  struggles 
of  educational  parties  present  scenes  as  painful  as  their  effect  is  baneful. 
The  self-styled  Anglican  anathematising  the  self-styled  Evangelical  as  a 
Puritan  or  something  worse,  and  the  Evangelical  vituperating  the 
Anglican  as  a  Jesuitical  Papist,  whilst  both  Anglican  and  Evangelical 
are  opposed  to-— and  opposed  by — the  Church  of  Eome  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Dissent  in  its  various  forms  on  the  other:  the  lower  classes,  as  we 
have  observed,  cannot  comprehend  rightly  the  difference 

<i  'Xwixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee," 

but  they  know  too  well  how  to  profit,  for  the  time,  by  these  differences ; 
and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  under  the  guise  of  charity,  and  in  the 
most  insidious  manner,  bbibbbt  is  practised  by  men  who  would  scorn  a 
dishonourable  action  commonly  recognised  as  such.  Thus  advantage 
is  taken  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  for  the  proselytism  of  the  children* 
Yet  frequently,  out  of  evil,  good  arises.  In  no  few  instances  that 
which  we  have  just  designated  proselytism  is  not  such,  strictly  speaking. 
Would  that  we  might  call  it  conversion !  It  is  numerically  strengthef^ 
ing  party ;  but  more  than  this,  it  is  ofb-times  rescuing  from  ruin,  children 
who  grow  up  to  be  ornaments  of  the  society  of  which,  neglected,  they 
had  proved  pests ;  and  so  long  as  no  unworthy  means  or  inducements 
are  resorted  to,  we  think  that  with  each  religious  party  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  right,  but  of  duty  also,  to  labour  to  the  utmost  for  the 
religious  as  well  as  secular  education  of  the  people.  It  is  with  us  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  '' education  to  he  real  must  he  religious** 
We  should  rejoice  if  every  school  afforded  religious  education  apart 
from  sectarian  dogmata ;  and  we  heartily  coincide  with  our  contempow 
rary,  the  Educational  Times,  that  impediment  in  the  way  of  this  "  is 
rather  apparent  than  real."  But  we  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
futility  of  any  attempt  to  frame  a  really  national  system  of  religious 
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education,  to  the  satisfaction  o^  eyen  the  principal  parties  interested, 
that  we  think  that  discuBsions  on  the  sabject  involTe  loss  of  time  and 
strengthening  of  opposite  opinions,  and  retard,  without  even  remotely 
aiding,  the  work  which  calls  for  immediate  activity.  Under  these  consi- 
derations,  we  confess  that  we  would  rather  see  the  existing  government 
scheme  of  education  improved  and  extended,  than  we  would  trust  to  the 
uncertainty  of  a  new  and  very  questionable  experiment.  Let  any  reli- 
gious party  who  deem  it  expedient  erect  schools,  and  manage  them  as 
they  think  best,  and  let  them  receive  from  government  their  just  quota 
of  the  national  education  fund.  We  do  not  say  that  any  part  of  the 
public  money  shoidd  be  allotted  to  the  support  of  schools  of  Mormon- 
itea,  or  any  other  Uea,  whose  teaching  is  evidently  at  variance  with  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  subversive  of  morality,  and  conse- 
quently antagonistic  to  the  good  of  society. 

A  desperate  case  calls  for  a  desperate  remedy,  and  we  fear  that,  unless 
education  is  made  compulsory  in  a  modified  form,  it  will  not  progress 
satisfactorily. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  subject "  is  a  watchword  in  the  mouth  of  Britons. 
May  it  ever  be  so !  We  should  regret— in  common  with  every  lover  of 
true  civil  and  religious  freedom--'to  see  that  sacred  liberty  intrenched  on 
or  tampered  with,  in  any  degree  or  under  any  pretence.    Eut  there  are 

"  That  bawl  for  freedom  in  tbeir  senssleM  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  Troth  would  set  them  free. 
License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty ; 
For  who  loves  that,  moil  first  be  wise  and  good/' 

The  legislature  acted  wisely  in  making  the  vaccination  of  children 
eompulsory.  A  national  physical  evil  was  thus,  although  not  annihi- 
lated, rendered — comparatively  speaking — harmless.  It  was  not  more 
apparent  that  vaocination  would  diminish  disease,  than  it  is  that  educa- 
tion would  lessen  crime,  and  yet  education  is  allowed  to  be  optional. 
In  advocating  compulsory  education,  we  do  not  mean  to  advocate  a 
system  which  the  people  should  be — as  in  Austria — "  compelled,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  to  adopt."  There  is  a  moral  compulsion  to  which 
British  subjects  are  pretty  well  accustomed.  The  law  of  the  land  does 
not  compel  a  man  to  become  a  parent,  neither  does  it  compel  him — when 
he  is  a  parent — to  coerce  his  child  in  monetary  matters ;  but  it  holds  him 
responsible  for  every  debt  his  child  contracts,  however  dishonestly, 
during  his  minority — and  thus  a  father  is  virtually  compelled  to  re- 
strain his  children  from  incurring  liabilities  for  which  he  himself  is 
unwilling  to  be  responsible.  This  law  ia  not  found  to  operate  unfa* 
vourably  to  the  interest  of  society :  a  sense  of  right  deters  any  but 
persons  of  positively  bad  principle  from  giving  credit  to  a  minor,  unless 
certain  of  the  father's  sanction.    The  result  is,  that  it  is  very  rare — con« 
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sidering  the  immense  population— that  a  father  is  compelled  to  defray 
expenses  incurred,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  by  his  son. 

But  the  law  does  not  in  any  way-,  compel  a  parent  to  educate  his  chil- 
dren. The  question  is — should  it,  or  should  it  not,  do  so  ?  If  it  should, 
give  it  the  power ;  if  it  should  not,  it  is  manifest  that  the  law  relative 
to  irresponsibility  of  minors  for  debt  is  unjust.  An  honest  man,  who 
has  taken  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  up  his  children  as  useful 
members  of  society,  is  obliged  to  suffer — and,  it  may  be,  his  wife  and 
young  children  are  obliged  to  suffer  with  him — by  a  compulsory  dimi- 
nution of  property,  if  a  scapegrace  son  run  into  unjustifiable  debt ;  whilst, 
if  a  boy  is  found  guilty  of  petty  larceny,  and  it  is  proved  in  the  justice 
room  that  the  father  not  only  neglects  the  education  of  his  children,  but 
also  sets  them  the  worst  example^  and  encourages  them  in  every  mal- 
practice, the  l^w  cannot  reach  him.  The  magistrate  may  animadvert 
on  his  conduct  in  strong  language ;  but  whlit  does  such  a  shameless 
profligate  care  about  words?  He  is  admonished,  and  he  leaves  the 
room  with  a  dogged  determination  to  go  on  in  his  old  course ;  whilst  the 
boy  is  sent  to  jail,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment 
leaves  it  a  worse  criminal  than  he  was  when  he  entered  it. 

Juvenile  offenders  should  not  be  sent  to  common  prisons;  there 
should  be  reformatory  schools  for  them,  and  the  parents  should  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  their  maintenance  whilst  there,  if  it  is  proved  that  they 
have  neglected  their  education.  A  common  and  not  altogether  ground- 
less excuse  of  the  lower  class  is,  that  they  are  obliged  to  get  employment 
for  their  children,  because  they  dislike  and  will  not  attend  school. 
In  such  cases  the  reformatory  school  would  be  essentially  serviceable. 
A  few  weeks,  or  even  a  few  days,  under  strict  discipline  would,  doubt- 
lessly, have  a  salutary  effect  on  refractory  children,  ungovernable  by  ill- 
educated — or  uneducated — parents.  But  it  may  be  urged  against  this, 
that  children  would  run  awayfrom  home  and  get  situations  for  themselves. 
What  if  they  did  ?  Could  not  those  who  engage  them  be  regarded  as 
in  statu  parenti  ?  Indeed  such  persons  should  be  more  severely  dealt 
with.  It  might  possibly  be  regarded  as  an  infringement  on  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  if  a  penalty  were  inflicted  on  those  who  employ  uneducated 
children ;  because  it  could  without  difficulty  be  shown  that  many  of  the 
most  peaceable  members  of  society  can  neither  write  nor  read :  but,  when 
a  misdemeanor  is  committed  by  an  uneducated  juvenile  in  employ,  we 
think  that  the  employers  should  be  held  responsible  by  the  public,  just 
as  they  would  be  for  damage  done  by  any  inferior  animal  kept  by  them. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  such  were  the  law,  few  persons  would  venture  to 
employ  uneducated  children — ^the  hazard  would  be  too  great. 

Our  plan  may  be  objected  to,  because  it  would  make  a  poor  man  poorer 
still,  by  obliging  bim  to  relinquish  the  earnings  of  his  children*    It 
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is  a  well  kuown  fact;,  tliafc  the  coruings  of  some  children  iu  the  manu- 
facturing districts  are  greater,  comparatively  speaking,  than  the  earn- 
ings of  adults.  To  obviate  this  diflSculty,  the  chariti/school  systeia 
might  be  so  far  extended  as  to  relieve  very  poor  parents  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  burden  of  supporting  children  between  the  ages  of  one 
and  ten  years :  food  and  clothes,  and  even,  in  some  schools,  habitation, 
might  be  given. 

Such  a  scheme  will,  by  many,  be  regarded  as  chimerical  and  imprac- 
ticable. We  are  convinced  that  it  is  not  so.  To  say  that  it  would 
encouragb  improvident  marriages,  if  not  a  worse  evil,  is  taking  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  case.  We  do  not  say  that  at  first  some  disad- 
vantages might  not  arise,  but  it  can  be,  and  has  been,  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  number  of  improvident  marriages  and  the  number  of 
educated  persons  are  everywhere  in  the  inverse  ratio.  The  amount 
of  good  which  would  acccue  to  the  children  at  ftchool,  and  which  would 
extend  itself,  more  or  less,  to  all  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  is 
incalculable. 

The  difScultiea  of  raising  funds  and  of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme 
are  not,  we  think,  so  great  as  they  on  the  surface  appear.  In  our 
next  we  shall  resume  this  subject,  and  enter  more  into  detail.  We 
would,  in  the  mean  while,  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  important  subject.  We  would  entreat  them  not  to  be  too  hasty  in 
condemning,  as  unworthy  of  consideration,  the  hints  suggested. 

True  to  our  avowed  principles,  we  insist  upon  tlie  paramount  import- 
ance of  female  education  ;  for,  as  Housseau  justly  remarks,  "  the  educa- 
tion of  most  consequence  is  that  which  is  received  in  infancy,  and  this 
first  education  belongs  incontestibly  to  women.'*  Barely  indeed  do  we 
find  an  educated  mother  regardless  of  the  education  of  her  children.  So 
long  as  the  education  of  girls  is  regarded — as  it  is  jpracticall^ — as 
of  secondary  importance  to  that  of  boys,  all  legislative  enact- 
ments and  philanthropic  efforts  to  improve  and  extend  popular  educa- 
tion will  prove,  more  or  less,  failures.  We  must  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  we  need  not  defer  proceedings  until  Government  have  adopted 
an  improved  education  scheme.  Why  not  extend  the  infant  school 
system  so  as  to  have  public  nurseries,  which  w^ould  be  real  training 
schools  for  juvenile  girls  P  Even  by  so  practicable  an  improvement, 
how  many  lives  might  be  saved,  how  might  numbers  of  idiots  and  crip- 
ples be  reduced,  and  how  great  might  be  the  advantage  to  those  destined 
to  become  the  mothers  of  a  future  generation !  This  subject,  also,  we 
shall  resume.  .  • 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OE  THE   GOVEENESS.  AND  HOW  SHE 

SHOULD  BE  TEEATED. 

OuB  wise  Creator  has  beneficentlj  ordained  that  while  man  should  pre- 
sent a  form  of  strength  and  aptitude  for  exertion  and  fatigue,  and  a 
mind  capable  of  enterprise,  research,  and  inyestigation,  woman  should 
exhibit  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  her  bodily 
form,  the  tender  devotedness  of  her  mild  enthusiasm,  and  the  loyely 
hiemeance  of  her  mind  and  character.  Man,  isolated  and  brought  out 
by  himself,  is  like  the  stubborn  and  hardy,  iron,  black  and  brittle  from 
the  furnace,  but  in  social  intercourse  with  woman  he  acquires  that 
temper  which  renders  him  susceptible  of  the  most  brilliant  polish,  and 
of  that  adaptative  elasticity  which  enables  him  to  combat  successfully 
with  the  world,  and  renders  him  useful  to  society. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  mankind,  we  shall  find  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  woman  has  exercised  her  influence  and  exerted  her  powers 
has  been  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
On  the  contrary,  in  every  country  in  which  woman  has  been  degraded, 
and  all  her  fine  instincts  stifled  in  their  growth  by  barbarous  customs 
or  fanatical  observances,  society  has  been  retarded.  Among  the  Indian 
tribes  women  are  treated  as  beasts  of  burden  and  looked  upon  as  slaves; 
among  the  Tartars  and  Arabs  they  are  said  to  have  souls  so  very  small 
that  some  beUeve  they  have  none  at  all.  In  the  countries  of  the  East 
they  are  immured  in  prison-palaces,  and  kept  for  the  gratification  of  a 
tyrant's  caprice.  But  in  all  these  nations  civilisation  and  progress  are  not 
known. 

It  was  an  act  more  expressive  of  true  wisdom  in  a  monarch  than  even  the 
most  splendid  scheme  of  conquest  and  subjugation,  when  Peter  the  Great, 
as  the  first  step  of  the  civilisation  of  Eussia,  threw  ofl*  the  shackles 
which  for  twenty  centuries  had  kept  women  in  bondage  and  man  in 
debasement,  for  from  that  hour  the  whole  tone  and  manners  of  society 
underwent  a  gradual  change.  The  social  confederacy  received  a  bond 
of  hope,  sealed  with  a  lovely  image,  whose  impression  gave  assurance  of 
a  title-deed  of  liberty  greater  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic,  or  the  Magna  Charta  of  England. 

The  ancient  views  and  systems  of  religion  which  exalted  woman  to 
her  natural  dignity  had  always  a  more  powerful  effect  in  himianizingthe 
brutal  nature  of  man  than  those  which  degraded  and  debased  her.  The 
Egyptian  and  Greek  mythology  held  her  up  as  a  mere  victim  of  pas- 
sion or  beast  of  burden ;  and  the  Egyptian»and  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
temples,  their  pyramids,  and  their  conquests,  were  never  a  social  people; 
but  the  devotedness,  the  piety,  and  the  transcendent  virtue  of  the 
Soman  matronSi  immortalised  as  they  were  by  the  historian,  orator«  and 
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poety  exercised  an  influence  oyer  the  minda  of  the  people  such  as  had 
never  before  been  known  to  the  world.  Lucretia,  Tolutnnia,  and  Vir- 
ginia produced  the  most  important  changes  through  their  virtues,  and 
sustained  the  cause  of  liberty  in  its  most  trying  hour,  and  produced 
consequences  to  the  world  perhaps  the  most  important  of  any  that  the 
historian  has  to  record. 

Bat  it  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  set  before  the  world  the  true 
dignity  and  beauty  of  the  female  character.  Our  blessed  Lord  called 
forth  pre-eminently  their  faith,  constancy,  and  devotion.  It  was  in 
them  that  He  found  the  greatest  faith.  It  was  a  woman  that  touched 
His  garment  that  she  might  be  whole — who  washed  His  feet  with  her  tears 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head — and  women  stood  round 
the  cross,  courageous  and  constant,  where  men,  hesitating,  timid,  and 
unfaithful,  "  forsook  Him  and  fled."  Thus  from  the  first,  and  through 
every  succeeding  age,  Christianity,  the  religion  of  faith  and  love,  amal- 
gamates itself  with  the  holiest  feelings  of  the  female  mind.  In  woman's 
breast  the  *^  sweet  and  divine  religion  of  the  cross  "  finds  an  attraction 
and  sympathy,  and  from  her  heart,  as  from  a  fountain,  she  pours  it  out, 
in  her  character  as  a  teacher,  to  the  minds  of  the  young. 

There  is  a  season,  too,  in  which  female  influence  is  most  deeply  felt, 
and  the  more  deeply,  in  proportion  as  the  sex  are  endowed  with  religion 
— a  season  that  is  common  to  our  nature  as  the  spring  bird's  song,  or  the 
blossom  of  the  flower  that  comes  upon  us  at  that  ambrosial  time  when 
all  is  fresh,  and  glowing,  and  lovely  around  us,  and  the  heart  and  the 
mind  full  of  the  energy  of  youthful  prime,  seem  ready  to  overleap 
their  destinies.  But  with  female  purity  and  worth  associated,  these 
high  energies  of  the  soul  take  a  softer  and  more  holy  turn.  The  sacred 
impulses  of  Christian  virtue,  looking  forth  from  female  eyes,  would  seem 
to — and  do  in  a  ttianner — subdue  the  grosser  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
lift  us  from  this  sphere  of  eartUiness  to  a  brighter  atmosphere.  Nature 
becomes  exalted  with  us  and  in  us.  The  sunset  seems  to  have  a  more 
tender  ray,  the  forest  bough  has  a  softer  sigh,  the  stars  more  chastened 
brightness,  and  the  very  shadows  have  less  of  gloom,  and  more  of  that 
exalted  sublimity  which  gives  the  soul  an  eagle's  wing,  and  brings  it  to 
the  threshold  of  Gob's  throne. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  woman's  influence  as  a  wife,  which  might  not 
be  very  appropriate  here,  let  us  look  at  her  for  a  few  moments  as  a 
mother,  especially  with  reference  to  her  educational  mission.  It  is  in 
this  character  that  all  her  feelings,  all  her  enthusiasm,  all  her  tender- 
ness, all  her  patience  is  brought  forth.  The  creation  of  principles,  the 
gift  of  ideas,  and  the  development  of  faculties,  are  her  work.  Like 
the  painter  of  old,  she  paints  for  eternity.  She  extends  her  influence 
to  worlds  beyond  the  range  of  time.    She,  who  was  first  in  the  trans- 
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gression  and  fall,  most  be  first  in  the  restoration  of  man.  When  our 
land  shall  be  filled  with  virtuous  and  patriotic  female  teachers,  then  will 
it  be  filled  with  virtuous  and  patriotic  men.  The  legislator*  who  hopes 
that  schools,  academies,  and  universities,  and  the  general  difiiision  of 
knowledge,  will  change  the  present  habits  of  the  community  while  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  and  governess  is  not  paramount,  will  find  he  ia 
attempting  to  purify  the  streams  which  are  flowing  from  a  corrupt 
fountain. 

How  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  that  the  governess  should  understand  * 
her  high  position,  and  that  the  public  should  sustain  her !  Elevate  the 
governess  in  the  scale  of  society,  and  you  elevate  society  itself;  for  she 
is  the  lever  destined  to  move  the  sluggish,  insensate,  and  mercenary, 
world.  The  knowledge  of  her  importance  in  the  social  state  seems  to 
be  systematically  concealed  from  her.  The  high  principles  of  conduct, 
of  duty,  of  devotion,  and  of  love,  which  it  is  hers  to  set  forth,  ought  to 
give  her  an  importance  second  to  none.  But  is  she  considered  an 
important  person  in  society  ? — ^by  no  means.  Is  she  looked  upon,  even 
when  at  the  head  of  her  establishment,  as  a  fit  and  proper  associate  for 
the  "clergy"  or  the  "gentry,"  as  a  vulgar  pretension  often  styles  itself? 
In  her  private  capacity  as  house  governess,  is  she  ever  treated  much 
better  than  a  menial,  and  is  she  not  always  worse  paid  P  If  this  is  the 
case,  how  can  we  over  expect  that  thpse  placed  under  her  charge  can 
ever  be  brought  up  under  proper  discipline,  or  imbued  with  those  high 
principles  of  conduct  which  shall  make  them  obedient  children,  good 
parents,  warm  friends,  or  intelligent  members  of  the  community  ?  Let 
the  governess  be  raised  in  public  estimation,  and  her  influence  will 
be  then  more  beneficially  exercised.  Let  those  who  make  use  of  her 
services  and  who  look  to  her  for  good  results,  respect  her,  even  should 
it  be  against  the  strong  instincts  of  family  pride.  Hevate  your  gover- 
nesses, then  you  do  yourselves  a  service ;  for  be  assured  of  this,  that 
their  ill  treatment  must  fall  upon  you  and  your  children. 

D. 


AEITHMBTIC  ON  A  NEW  SYSTEM. 

( Continued  from  page  227.) 

As  the  rule  which  we  shall  give  is  not  an  entirely  new  one,  but 
merely  an  adaptation  of  a  special  rule  to  more  general  purposes,  we  need 
not  give  the  "why  and  because,"^  which  are  self-evident  to  those  who 
know  the  rule  of  Practice  ;  and  as  we  need  not  occupy  time  by  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  JPrincipal,  Interest^  Sate  per  Cent.,  and  Amount,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  give  the 
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BULE  TO  FIND  THE  IKTEBEST  EOB  TEA.BS. 

Mulfcipljthe  rate  by  tlie  time,  divide  the  product  into  parts  of  a  hwi' 
dred;  take  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  principal  added  together.  ' 

Example  1. 

What  i$  the  interest  q/'619/.  17«.  6rf.  for  7i  years^  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  ? 


Here  we  have  7}  x  4j  or  4  x  7^.  (iVb/e — 
dumber  may  be  muUipUed  in  any  order  J) 
The  product  «  30,  which  ■>  the  fifth  put 
of  100  and  Aajf  the  fifth  of  a  huudred. 

We  thus  soWe  problems  in  simple  in- 
terest by  the  rule  of  fkactice. 


7ix4  =  30-{ 


20  I  5 
10    2 


£    a.    d. 

619  17    6 

■-— ^— » 

123  19     6 
61  19    9 


Answer  185  19    3 


The  following  is  the  method  by  which  the  foregoing  is  worked  in 
the  Key  to  the  ''  Intellectual  Calculator.** 

£    9.    d.  £  ».   d. 

619  17    6  i)  24  15  10} 

4  7 


100)24,79  10    0  173  11     H 

20  12    7  IH 


)15.90  185  19    2i  Answer. 

12 


)10,80 
4 


)  3,20  rem. 

Here,  although  the  process  is  longer  and  more  complicated  than  the 
one  which  we  have  proposed,  there  ia  an  error  of  id.  The  cause  of  this 
error  is  very  apparent,  yet  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  explain  it. 

In  the  multiplication  of  the  principal  by  the  rate  per  eeni.  we 
liave  V  remainder.  Now  if  these  20,^ir^A»n^«  were  multiplied  by  7^  (that 
is,  by  the  yiven  titne),  we  should  have  150  farthings,  which,  divided  by  a 
hundred,  would  give  a  farthing  and  a  half  But  we  want  another  half 
farthing  (or  \d^  to  make  up  the  \d.  Now  look  at  the  multiplication  of 
the  interest  of  one  year  by  the  number  of  years ;  you  will  find  that  the 
halfoi  three  farthings  is  set  down  as  one  farthing.  You  will  at  once 
perceive  that  it  should  be  a  farthing  and  a  half  (that  is,  id»  instead  of  id.). 
This  half  farthing,  then,  added  to  the  farthing  and  a  half,  just  makes 
the  difference,  namely,  one  halfpenny. 

Example  2. 

What  is  the  amount  ofSiOl,  16s.  6d.  for  3  years,  at  6  per  cent,  per 
annmm? 
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In  Example  1»  the  intereti  was  re- 
quired ;  in  this  Example  we  want  to  find 
the  amount ;  so  we  do  not  draw  a  line 
under  the  principal;  proceed  as  in  the 
last  example,  and  add  the  principal  to  the 
parts  of  100. 


3x5«15 


{ 


£  f. 

d. 

10  10  840  16 

6 

5   2   84  1 

7-8 

42  0 

9.9 

Answer  966  18  11*7 
*^*  It  may  be  well  to  state  (in  case 
some  of  our  youDg  friends  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  decimal  fractions)  that  -8 
means  -fg  (eight  tenths),    '9^-fg    (nine 

tenths) ;  A  +  ft"i*»  ^^^^  *"  ^A- 

Read  "  ElcTcnpence,  decimal  se?en/'  7 
ortt^  \d.*id.  or  id,—^. ;  so  we  may 
say  the  answer  is  966/.  18«.  11  {if. 

Here  again  we  obtaiii  a  different  answer  from  tliat  contained  in  the 
hook.    In  the  Key  the  working  ifl  as  follows : — 

£   s,    d. 

840  16     6 
5 


100)42,04     2     6 
20 


)0,82 
12 

)9,90 

4 


£    e. 
42  0 

rf. 
3 

126  2 
840  16 

6 

966  18  Hi  Answer. 

This  Answer  is  J^.  (or  one  hal^nny 
minut  the  20th  of  a  penny)  less  than  that 
by  Practice. 


)3,60  rem. 


Example  3. 
What  it  the  amount  o/*2743Z.  19s.\6d.for  2|  years,  at  QLper  cent,  per 


annum  / 


? 


£      f.    d, 
10  I  10  i  2743  19    6 
274    7  11*4 
137    3  11-7 


We  take  the  opportunity  which   this  2|  xO^lS-f  ^^  P^  I 
Example  presents  to  explain  the  ekorteet  1  &  I    2  | 

method  qf  dividing  £,  »*  d.  hf  ten,  in 
Practice.  Answer  3155  11    6-1 

1.  Bemove  tlie  £  of  tlie  dividend  one  place  to  the  right,  omitting  the 
unit  figure.  We  have  omitted  the  unit  figure  (3)»  and  have  placed  the 
i6274  one  place  to  the  right. 

2.  If  the  shillings  of  the  dividend  be  under  10,  double  the  unit  figure 
which  you  omitted  in  the  £,  and  put  the  product  as  shillings  in  the 
quotient  ;  but, 

3.  If  the  shillings  in  the  quotient  be  over  9,  add  one  to  the  doubled 
number,  you  put  in  the  shillings'  place  in  the  quotient.  (We  doubled 
the  3  which  we  omitted  from  the  £,  which  gave  us  6e.  for  the  quotient  f 
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but  as  the  sbillings .  in  the  diyidend  (19«.)  were  over  9,  we  added  one 
to  the  6y  and  thus  we  have  7s.  in  the  shillings'  place  of  our  quotient.) 

4.  Bemember,  you  will  never  have  more  than  9s.  in  the  dividend  to 
reduce  to  pence.  (In  this  example  we  have  ds,;  we  say  9  X 12  =  108, 
and  6  (in  the  <f.) » 1 14 ;  this  we  divide  by  10,  simply  by  pointing 
off  the  unit  figure  (thus,  11'4).  Bead  Elevenpence,  faur-tenthe;  or 
''Elevenpence,  decimal  four.") 

Our  answer  is  iJ.  and  ^.,  or  *11  more  than  that  by  the  book.  We 
subjoin  the  solution  as  it  appears  in  the  JKJey : — 


£       8. 

2743  19 

d. 
6 
6 

£    8.    d. 

164  12  9 

2 

100)164,63  17 
20 

0 

329  5  6 

82  6  4i 

)12,77 

)9,24 
4 

411  11  101 
2743  19  6 

3155  11  44 

)0,96  rem. 

Should  any  of  our  friends  wish  to  introduce  the  method  we  propose 
into  their  schools,  we  advise  them  to  make  those  pupils  who  have 
learned  to  work  sums  in  Interest  by  the  ordinary  method  ^^rwe  that  the 
short  method  by  practice  is  the  true  method. 

Por  instance,  the  pence  in  the  answer  to  Question  3  is,  by  the  ordi- 
nary method,  4^,  but  by  Practice  6A.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference ? 

In  the  multiplication  of  the  principal  by  the  rate  per  cent.  (6),  and 
the  division  by  100,  we  have  a  remainder  of  96  farthings ;  now,  a  first 
principle  in  arithmetic  is,  that  number  may  he  multiplied  in  any  order  ; 

— lOO"      100  '«^'='^y-='l^-  +  'AK'- 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  next  Example,  we  would  say  a  few  words  on 
the  use  of  arithmetical  signs.  Too  little  attention  is  paid  to  these  in 
ladies*  schools.  The  proper  employment  of  them  saves  much  time,  space, 
and  labour,  and  tends  to  perspicuity  and  clearness  of  expression.  In 
the  instance  which  we  have  just  given,  the  full  reading  would  be :  There- 
fore, 96  farthings  multiplied  by  2i  and  divided  by  100,  would  equal  96 
farthings  divided  by  100  and  multipled  by  2J,  which  would  be  equal  to 
^  farthings,  which  would  equal  the  difference,  id.  and  rvd. 

Example  4. 
What  is  the  interest  of  27 QL  10s.  for  3i  years,  at  4  per  cent  per 
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In   this  Example  we  find  the  readiest  , 
way  to  bo  to  repeat  the  5th  of  10,  (4»| 
of  10.) 


1x4  =  14-1 


£    8.     d, 
276  10  0 

10  10 
2   5 
2 

27  13  0 
5  10  7* 
5  10  7i 

38  14     2^ 


Solution  by  tlio  Kcj/. 


£       8. 

27G  10 

d, 

U 

4 

100)11,06  0 
20 

0 

)1,20 
12 

)2,40 
4 

•»*  '4^.  or  j\d,  or  |,^  ii. — ^. ;  the 
answer  by  the  usual  method  is  nearly  )<f. 
less. 


£     a,    d. 

11     1     2k 

31 


33     3     6| 
5  10     7 


38  14     If  Answer. 


6O7. 
100 


67.  K  3| 


In  this  Example  ^  x  31—      jq 


)l,60  rem. 


Example  5. 

What  is  the  interest  ofB27l.  16«.  Sd.for  7  years,  at  ^per  cent,  per 
annum  ? 


7x4i«311 


{ 


The  same  by  the  Key : — 

£    s,    d. 
327  16     S 
4i 


1311  6 
163  18 

8 
4 

100)1475  5 
20 

0 

)15,05 
12 

20   5 

10   2 

1  10 

i      2 

£    ».     d, 
327  16  8 

65  11  4 
32  15  8 
3  5  6A 
1  12  9^ 

103  5  41  I 

£    s, 

14  15 

1 

\.ns 

d, 
01 

7 

103    5    31  Answer. 


This  is  1^.  (or  three  farthings  mtnu8 
j^,)  less  than  by  Practice.   The  reason  ia 


)0,60 
4 

)2,40  rem. 


40^.  ^  y  _4y.  x7 
iOO  10 
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Example  6. 

What  is  the  amount  of  174:91.  12*.  8rf.  for  Sk  years,  at  ^per  cent,  per 
annum  / 


flO  I  10 

3ix4»13^  2\  I  A 

L  91  I  5 


10 
4 
5 


£   «.  d, 

1749  12  8 
174  1  3A 
43  14  9A 
8  14  llff 

1977  I  8i^  (or  %d,)  Answer. 


Solution  by  the  Key : — 


£  s.    d, 

1749  12    8  69  19    8^ 

4  3i 


100)69,98  10    8 
20 


)19,70 
12 


209 
17 

19 
9 

Of 

11 

227 
1749 

8 
12 

8 

)8,48  1977     1     7}  Answer. 

4 


)1,92  rem. 

This  is  nearly  a  penny  less  than  the  correct  answer,  because  in  Frac- ' 
iice  we  should  account  a  fraction  of  a  farthing,  a  farthing.    Here  we  have 

?^^iiLMs=fi.— tM'i  ^^^  ^^  tV^  omitted  in  the  division  of  8i<f.  by  4. 

Example  7. 

What  is  the  amount  of  795/.  13«.  4^.,  at  8^  per  cent.,  foi\  6  years 
2A1  days? 

This  question  is  given  in  the  "  Intellectual  Calculator  "  under  Case  2. 
In  the  Ket  it  is  worked  thus : — 


795  13 

2387  0 
397  16 

4 
H 

0 

8 

100)27,94  16 
20 

)16,96 
12 

8 
n. 

365  days. 
6  years. 

)11,60 

4 

2190 
241 

)2,40  rei 

2437 

SS4 
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Days.   Days.       £    9.    d.        £     t.    d. 
365  :  2437    "  27  16  11§  :  981  11  11* 

20 

556 
12 

6683 
4 


26734 
2437 

187138 
80202 

106936 

53468 


365)65150758(178495 
365 


)2865 
2555 


)3100 
2920 


12)446231 

20)371  8 

7* 

185  18 
795  13 

7» 
4 

)1807         £981  11    llfAnswer. 
1460 


)3475 
3285 

)1908 
1825 


83  rem* 


How  tedious  is  such  a  process  in  comparison  with  the  following ! 


2)247d. 

52)123i(2y. 
104 


6  years  x3i«21y. 
»247days  x3|->  2y.  19iw. 

23y.  19iw. 


r20 

5 

2 

10 

i   1 

2 

13w. 

4 

I  6|w. 

2 

£    ff. 

d. 

795  13 

4 

159  2 

8 

15  18 

3*2 

7  19 

1-6 

1  19 

9-4 

19 

10-7 

iS981  13 

0-9 

19Jw. 

*  In  this  Example  we  can  very  readily 
reduce  the  427  days  to  weeks,  and  multi- 
ply  them  by  3i  at  the  same  time,  simply 
by  dividing  by  2. 

Here  we  avoid  remainders,  and  get  1«.  1^^.  more  than  the  Answer 
by  the  Key.  It  can  be  readily  proved  that  more  than  Q\d,  might  be 
gained  by  taking  the  first  remainder  into  account^  thus : 

40y.  =  lOd, .  • .  Ty\j<f.  or  ■^. « interest  for  (say)  1  year. 
.  • .  •^.  X  2437  «24370<f. ^interest  for  2437  years. 
And  .  * .  HH^.  »6i</.  4-  ^-interest  for  2437  days. 

(7b  he  continued.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

TES   BOmCJiHOlf  UfTDUSTBIAIi  80HOOL8. 

Ik  out  January  number  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Industrial 
Schools  at  Bonmahon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  We  have  been  so 
frequently  reminded  of  our  promise  to  give  a  further  account  of  this 
interesting  undertaking,  that  we  doubt  not  that  the  particulars  we  are 
now  enabled  to  give  will  prove  acceptable. 

The  afflictions  with  which  the  "  sister  Island "  has  been  visited 
have  not  been  pr'ofitless,  inasmuch  as  an  impetus  has  been  given  to 
every  class  of  industrial  pursuits.  Out  of  the  lowest  depression,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bitterest  sorrow,  the  inert  and  dormant  energies  of  the 
Irish  mind  have  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labour ;  every 
opportunity  offered  has  been  gradually  seized  on,  and  we  can  regret 
only  that  male  industrial  schools  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of 
the  people,  or  even  with  those  in  which  feminine  occupations  are  taught, 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  population  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up  igno- 
rant of  aught  save  the  imperfect  use  of  the  spade,  which  renders  them 
dependent  for  about  half  the  year  on  casual  employment  or  workhouse 
relief;  whereas,  by  a  system  of  industrial  training,  they  would  have 
been  enabled  to  work  with  credit  and  profit  to  themselves,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  community. 

Ireland's  great  want  in  the  present  day  is  industrial  knowledge. 
She  is  but  a  tyro  in  the  experience  and  energy  necessary  to  work  her 
immense  dormant  wealth,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances where  any  species  of  manufacture  has  been  introduced  with 
success,  and  carried  out  without  vigour,  the  pioneers  and  master-spirits 
of  the  enterprise  have  been — ^we  are  proud  to  say  it— Ladies.  The 
recent .  exhibition,  at  the  Dublin  Society,  of  the  articles  manufactured 
at  these  schools,  shows  this  to  be  the  case  by  an  overwhelming  per 
centage.  Yet  we  must  concede  that  there  are  many  gentlemen  whose 
inclination  prompt  them  to  follow  in  the  same  laudable  path,  but  some- 
how, there  is,  in  many  instances,  a  defectiveness  in  the  method  of  setting 
about  the  good  work,  which  daunts  the  well-intentioned ;  and  the  large 
sum  that  must  be  invested  gives  the  speculation,  at  first  sight,  the 
appearance  of  being  a  losing  one,  or  at  best  a  hazardous  one. 

The  Industrial  Schools  at  Bonmahon  are,  from  their  extent  and  the 
variety  of  employments  carried  on,  among  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  their  class.  The  peculiar  circumstances  Which  led  to  their 
establishment)  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  surmounted  ere  the  expe- 
riment could  be  pronounced  successful,  the  abiding  results  that  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  original  school,  have  combined  to  give 
an  interest  to  the  early  history  of  the  pioneers  of  usefulness  and 
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industry,  which  similar  establishments  do  not  possess,  and  which  exem- 
plifies, strikingly,  ^*  what  a  man  can  do  if  he  tries." 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  was  scarcely  on  the  wane,  its  avenues 
were  still  thronged  with  admiring  thousands,  whose  eyes  greedily  drank 
in  the  rich  draughts  of  beauty  which  graced  the  productions  of  indus- 
trial art  there  exhibited,  when  a  gentleman,  whose  name  is  familiar  with 
numbers  of  our  readers  as  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  Magazine,  the 
Bey.  D.  A.  Doudney,  who  had  a  little  cure  in  an  obscure  and  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  came  to  London  inll  of  the  project 
of  establishing  an  Industrial  Printing  School  within  his  parish.  It  was 
no  ordinary  idea.  He  did  not  intend  his  embryo  School  to  be  one  of 
the  weak  eleemosynary  institutions  which  so  soon  die  a  natural  death. 
He  resolved,  with  a  commendable  earnestness  of  purpose,  to  combine  the 
principled  of  commercial  prosperity  with  his  charitable  object.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  edit  Dr.  Gill's  voluminous  "  Commentary  on  the 
Scriptures,"  and  he  resolved  to  print  it  in  that  lone  Irish  village.  We 
need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  how  subscribers  were  obtained,  how 
well-moaning  friends  started  imaginary  difficulties,  afterwards  found 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  real  ones,  how  type,  presses,  paper, 
binding  materials,  and  suitable  assistants  were  procured,  the  numerous 
delays  attending  the  transit  of  the  goods ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the 
12th  of  October,  1851,  the  only  suitable  building  in  the  villi^e  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  energetic  curate  and  his  assistants ;  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  pervaded  their  hearts,  although  they  could  not  disguise 
from  themselves  that  the  real  practical  difficulties  of  the  undertaking 
were  about  to  commence. 

The  unfortunate  feeling  of  party  and  sectarian  jealousy  which  per- 
vades all  classes,  more  or  less,  in  Ireland,  had  shown  itself  before  the 
first  press  was  landed,  in  attempts  to  prevent  the  school  being  esta- 
blished in  the  parish ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  first  portion 
of  the  material  that  opened  and  decided  opposition  showed  itself;  eight 
and  forty  hours  had  not  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  ste&mer  at  the 
quay  at  Waterford  ere  the  liberal  (!)  newspaper  of  that  place  denounced 
the  Industrial  School  as  a  proselyting  scheme,  and  the  assistants  as 
'^  soupers."  The  Catholic  inhabitants  were  cautioned  against  having 
anything  to  do  vrith  so  dangerous  an  experiment.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  most  promising  of  the  scholars  attending  the  parochial  school, 
and  afterwards  a  number  of  those  belonging  to  the  national  or  Catholic 
school,  were  at  once  introduced  and  initiated  into  the  preliminary  opera- 
tions of  the  printing  art.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  November 
was  drawing  on  apace.  Above  240  pages  of  the  "  Commentary,"  con- 
taining some  1,200,000  letters,  intermixed  with  no  small  amount  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations,  were  advertised  to  appear  on  the  first 
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day  of  the  new  year.  Nearly  two  thousand  subscribers  had  to  be  supplied 
with  copies,  and  afterwards  the  same  amount  of  letter-press  was  to  appear 
monthly,  the  type  to  be  exclusively  "  set "  by  these  "  raw  Irish  lads," 
who,  up  to  that  period,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  even  the  appear- 
ance of  a  printing  type.  Yet  the  stout  hearts  of  these  faith-workers 
quailed  not.  They  met  their  difficulties  manfully,  and  they  surmounted 
them. 

Bonmahon  is  a  wild  spot,  built  irregularly  in  the  bight  of  a  small  bay, 
lying  between  Tranmore,  a  watering-place  on  the  east,  and  Dungarvon,  a 
small  port  on  thewest ;  the  Commeragh  mountains  bound  the  north  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenfcy-four  miles.  The  population  had  been  demoralized 
by  the  influx  of  a  laro^e  mining  population  some  years  previously — the 
Knockmahon  copper  mines  of  the  '^  Mining  Company  of  Ireland"  im- 
mediately adjoining.  The  term  Bonmahon  is  from  two  Irish  words 
signifying  the  heel  or  foot  of  the  river,  Knockmahon  being  the  hill  of  the 
river. 

The  new  year  was  rapidly  drawing  nigh,  yet  the  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies  would  make  the  most  egregious  mistakes  with  respect  to 
the  transit  of  material,  and  great  delay  arose  in  consequence.     The 
proximity  of  the  sea  was  found  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  ink  and 
paper,  the  saline  particles  of  the  air  preventing  that  regular  black  im- 
pression BO  requisite  to  good  printing ;  yet  these  difficulties  were  succes- 
sively overcome ;  new  methods  had  to  be  devised  to  meet  the  altered 
circumstances,  and  the  "  raw  Irish  lads  "  returned  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  with  interest.     With  a  steadiness  and  perseverance  far  exceeding 
that  of  their  most  sanguine  supporters,  they  mastered  the  various  details 
of  the  trade  with  a  smartness  strangely  at  variance  with  their  outre 
appearance,    and    elicited    the    most    encouraging  encomia   from  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  visited  the  establishment  shortly  after  its 
commencement,  and  witnessed  the  printing  of  the  first  sheet.  Night  and 
day  were  the  human  energies  strained — difficulties  and  obstacles  before 
unknown,  and  unthought  of,  beset  the  path  at  every  turn,  and  were  over- 
come, only  to  be  succeeded  by  others,  until  the  point  was  gained,  and 
the  first  part  was  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  by  the  time  pro- 
mised.    At  this  juncture  fever  made  its  appearance,  and  the  school 
was  deprived  of  one  of  the  principal  assistants  during  the  ensuing  month, 
and  the  next  portion  of  the  work  was  issued  deficient  in  the  estimated 
quantity.     As  the  spring  advanced  the  lost  ground  was  regained,  and, 
without  entering  into  needless  particulars,  within  the  specified  time,  the 
Ist  of  January,  1864,  the  whole  of  the  "  Commentary,"  containing  6000 
royal  Svo.  pages>  was  in  the  hands  of  the  binder,  the  whole  composed 
with  remarkable  correctness  by  the  juvenile  scions  of  the  Celtic  race, 
inhabiting  one  of  the  wildest  and  bleakest  spots  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 


Since  Nqvemberi  1852,  the  Gospel  Magazine  has  also  issued  monthly 
from  the  same  establishment,  and  ere  the  '' great  work  "  of  the  school 
was  complete^  arrangements  were  in  progress  to  continue  it  on  the  same 
scale,  and  with  the  same  energy,  as  when  it  commenced.  It  is  not  within 
our  purpose  to  catalogue  the  numerous  standard  works  of  divinity  which 
have  gone  forth  from  this  remote  spot,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
congenial  to  the  contemplative  mind  than  to  compare  the  lights  of  the 
numerous  windows  of  the  school  irradiating  the  darkness  of  a  winter's 
eve  with  the  effect  of  the  silent  tongues  of  the  eloquent  men  of  faith 
there  being  reproduced  on  the  spiritual  mind  of  the  world. 

The  Printing  School  was  scarcely  in  full  vigour — the  eye  was  hardly 
habituated  to  see  the  long  street  of  the  village  divested  of  the  usual 
idlers,  now  usefully  and  profitably  employed — when  it  was  obvious 
that  a  great  good  would  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  an  LfVAKT 
Baogkd  School.  A  suggestion  to  this  effect  in  the  columns  of  the 
Oospel  Magazine  found  a  ready  answer  from  its  numerous  readers,  who 
soon  placed  sufficient  funds  in  the  hands  of  our  benevolent  curate  for 
this  purpose.  In  August,  1852,  a  suitable  building  had  been  prepared, 
and  a  host  of  ragged  little  children  were  clothed,  fed,  and  taught.  The 
majority  became  regular  attendants,  despite  of  the  petty — ^yet  per- 
secuting— spirit  so  generally  pursued  in  that  unfortunate  land.  This 
little  school  is  one  of  the  most  captivating  of  the  Bonmahon  establish- 
ments, and  finds  many  admirers  among  the  well-thinking  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Every  Christmas  the  little  schoolroom  is  thronged  with  visitors, 
the  whole  of  the  scholars  having  an  annual  feast  and  reunion  on  that 
day.  A  view  of  one  of  these  gatherings  appeared  in  the  Illustrated 
London  Newa  of  Feb.  12, 1854. 

These  schools  being  in  active  operation,  Bonmahon  bids  fair  to  recover 
from  the  slough  of  intemperance,  ignorance,  and  listlessness  which  had 
gradually  destroyed  that  chivalrous  feeling  which  is  the  redeeming  point 
of  an  Irishman's  character.  We  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  from 
the  third  week  of  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Printing  School 
all  engaged  in  it  have  been  paid  liberal  wages.  Shortly  before  these 
schools  were  started,  embroidery  in  muslin  had  been  introduced  into  the 
neighbourhood,  and  failed.  This  did  not  dishearten  the  man  whose  en- 
terprising spirit  had  achieved  so  much.  He  resolved  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  girls  and  young  women.  Again  he  set  to  work,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  the  hitherto  imtaught  fingers  of  the  village  girls 
could  follow  the  beautiful  creations  of  the  designer's  brain. 

Still  more  recently,  a  school  has  been  established  for  teaching  the 
theory  and  practise  of  agriculture,  with  great  promise  of  success,  which 
of  course  must  be  a  matter  of  time. 

If  as  much  as  this  can  be  done  on  so  bonren  a  soil,  and  in  the  fiuse  of 
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Boch  difficulties,  by  a  curate  of  an  LiBh  Tillage,  what  might  be  done  if 
the  national  energies  of  our  sister  kingdom  were  awakened,  and  erery 
parish  had  a  ''Dot7I)net"  to  work  out  the  benevolent  purposes  of  his 
heart,  and  every  cabin  had  its  portion  of  the  lOOOZ.  a  year  there 
disseminated — ^the  reward  of  honest  well-directed  industry  I 


NOTES  AND  QUBEEBS  ON  THE  EBIGN  OP  HBNET  VH. 

(Continued  from  page  156.) 

2%d  Date  of  the  Death  of  Henry  VII. 

53.  I  find,  in  John's  **  Short  and  Simply  History  of  England"  (5th 
edit..  Barton  &  Co.),  it  is  stated  that  Henry  Yll.  died  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  1509.  This  is  wrong :  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  is  ''  Morituo 
deinde  XXI  die  Aprilis,  anno  cetatis  LIII  Begnavit  annos  XXTII, 
Mensee  VIII,  minus  uno  die  J*  I  have  observed  the  same  mistake  in 
several  other  School  Histories  of  England. — X.  T,  Z. 

St,  Pancras  Chureh,  Canterbury. 

54.  1492. — Hamond  Beale  "  gives  by  his  Will  to  the  reparation  of  St. 
Fanerase,  his  chapel,  within  the  precinct  of  St.  Augustin^s  Churchyard, 
and  of  the  Chapel  where  St,  Augustin  first  celebrated  Mass  in  England^ 
annexed  to  the  former,  3?.  6«.  8(/." — JPenes  Eegistrum  Domini^  Archd. 
Cant. 

Collar  of  Usees,  (SS.) 

55.  At  the  Marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  YU.,  in  1507, 
Sir  Nicholas  Yaux  wore  a  collar  of  Esses,  which  weighed,  as  the  gold<- 
smiths*  that  made  it  reported,  800  pounds  of  nobles. 

[Notes  and  Queries.] 
Henry  VII.^s  Marriage. 

56.  Eichmond  Henry,  by  nuptial  rites 
Did  close  the  gates  of  Janus,  and  remove 
Destructive  discord.     Now  no  more  the  drum 
Provokes  to  arms,  or  trumpet's  clamour  shrill 
Affiights  the  wife's,  or  chills  the  virgin's,  blood. 

X  Philips. 

Phrenology  in  the  Beign  of  Henry  VII 

57.  A  work  called  **  Margarite  Philosophica,^*  published  at  Priburg,  in 
1503,  contains  a  skull  marked  and  divided  nearly  as  Gairs.— B.  P.,  Lam- 
beth. 

The  Thomases, 

58.  To  the  list  of  Thomases,  on  p.  64,  perhaps  you  will  add  the 
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celebrated  Thomas  Pabe,  and  tho  following  Bishops  ;—  Ednam,  Jane, 
Kempe,  Pigot,  Euthal,  Savage,  Scott,  and  SkeflSngton.— JJ.  M.  M 

[Query],  Note  59.] 

Thomabbs  of  Civic  Note^  tern.  Henry  TIL 

59.  Allow  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  (not  a  Governess,  of 
course),  to  send  you  a  few  more  Toms.  I  think  your  plan  an  excellent 
one  to  interest  young  people.-^Thos.  Knesworth,  Ld.  May.  in  1505 ; 
ThoB.  Bradbury,  Ld.  May.  in  1509  ;  Thos.  Fitz-William,  Secorder,  was 
made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  HtSd.— Thomas  Thorns. 

[Query  1,  Note  58.] 

Bradninohf  or  Braines,  Devon, 

60.  This  parish  was  a  royal  borough  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL, 
when,  according  to  BelVs  Gazetteer,  "it  appears  to  have  fallen  very 
much  into  decay,  for  the  inhabitants  complained  of  the  daily  allowance 
of  2s.  to  each  member,  and  petitioned  to  have  the  privilege  withdrawn, 
which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  payment  of  a  fine  of  five  marks." 

[J  shall  he  glad  of  an  explanation  of  this,  and  should  like  to  know  if 
it  is  an  isolated  instanee."] — C.  0.,  JExeter. 

[Note  30.] 

The  Abbey  Church,  Bath. 

61.  This  church  having  fallen,  partly  from  age  and  partly  from,  acci- 
dents during  the  wars,  into  a  state  of  delapidation,  it  was  begun  in  its 
present  form  in  1495  by  Bishop  Oliver  King,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
admonished  in  a  dream  to  do  so,  a  circumstance  which  is  recorded  in  an 
inscription  on  the  west  front. — A.  S.,  Bath. 

[Note  to  <'  Bishop  of  Bath  aod  Wellt."] 

The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England  in  the  Beign  of  Henry  VIL 

62.  As  the  afiairs  of  state  were  at  this  period  conducted  chiefly  by 
the  dignified  clergy,  who,  by  their  encouragement  of  learning,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  important  changes  which  succeeding  generations  made, 
and  who  also,  by  their  sound  judgment  and  diplomatic  abilities  were  the 
means  of  raising  England  high  in  the  scale  of  nations,  their  names  and 
dat^  of  consecration  (or  translation)  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  history  of  this  very  important  reign. — i2.  M.  M. 

Note. — ^Those  marked  thus  *  held  the  see  previous  to  Henry  VII.'s 
accession.    The  bishoprics  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

63.  *  Thomas  Bonchier,  Cardinal. 
1486.  John  Morton^  Cardinal. 
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1501.  Thomas  Langton  (chosen  in  1486,  died  Jive  days  after 

his  translation). 
1501.  Henry  Dene,  op.  Deane» 
1504..  William  Warham. 

Archbishops  of  York. 

64.  *  Thomas  Scott,  or  Botherham. 

1501.  Thomas  Savage. 

1508.  Christopher  Bainbridge,  Cardinal. 

Bishops  of  St.  Asaph* s. 

65.  ♦  Bichard  Redman  (tr.  to  Exeter). 

1495.  Michael  Dyacon. 

1499.  David  III. 

1503.  David  ap  Owen, 

Bishops  of  Bangor. 

66.  ♦  Thomas  Ednam,  oHm  Richard  Evynden. 

1496.  Henry  Dene  {tr.  to  Salishuri/). 

1500.  Thomas  Pigot. 

1504.  John  Penny  (tr.  to  Carlisle). 

1509.  Thomas  Skeffington. 

Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

67.  •  Robert  Stillington. 

1492.  Richard  Fox  (tr.  to  Durham). 

1495.  Oliver  King. 

1504.  Adrian  de  Castello,  Cardhial. 

Bishops  of  Carlisle. 

68.  ♦  Richard  Bell  (resigned). 

1495.  William  Sever,  or  Severer  (tr.  to  Durham)., 

1502.  Roger  Leybourn. 
1509.  John.  Penny. 

Bishops  of  Chichester. 

69.  •  Edward  Story. 

1504.  Richard  Pitz- James  (tr.  to  London). 

1508.  Robert  Sherbum,  or  Sherborne. 

Bishops  of  St.  David's. 

70.  *  Andrew (surname  not  on  record). 

1485.  Hugh  Pavy,  or  Parry. 

1496.  John  Morgan,  or  Young. 

1505.  Robert  Sherborne  (tr.  to  Chichester). 

1509.  Edward  Yaughan. 
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71.  1485.  John  Sherwood. 

1505.  See  vaeant  two  years, 

1507.  Chrifitopber  Bainbridge  (M  to  Tork). 
1509.  Thomas  Buthal,  or  Bowtball. 

72.  *  John  Morton  (tr,  to  Oanterbtuyy 
1486.  JobnAlcock. 

1501.  Eichard  Bedman* 

1506.  Jamea  Stanlej^. 

JSiehops  qfJE^eter* 

73.  •  Peter  Conrtenaj  (tr.  to  Winchester), 
1486.  Bichard  Fox  (tr.  to  Bath  and  Weltsy 
1492.  Oliyer  King  (tr.  to  Bath  mid  Wells). 

1495.  Bichard  Bedman  (tr.  <o  My). 

1502.  John  Arundek 

1504.  Hugh  Oldham,  or  Oldmon. 

Bishops  of  Hereford, 

74.  *  Thomas  Milling. 

1492.  Edmund  Audley  (tr.  to  SdHsbmry). 

1502.  Adrian  de  Castello  (tr.  to  Bath  and  Weils). 

1504.  Bichard  Mayhew,  or  Majo. 

Bishops  af  Idchfield  and  Coventry. 

75.  *  John  Halse,  or  Hales. 

1492.  William  Smith  (tr.  to  Lonikm). 

1496.  John  Arundel  (tr.  toJSxeter). 

1508.  QeoWtj  Blytbe. 

Bishops  of  Lincoln, 

76.  *  JohnBussel. 

1495.  William  Smith. 

Bishops  qf  IdandqjgPl 

77.  •  John  Mairshal. 

1496.  John  Inglebj. 

1500.  Miles  Sallej,  or  Sawlej. 

Bishops  of  London. 

78.  •  Thomas  Ke»pe. 
1489.  Biehurd  HiU. 

1496.  Thomas  Savage  (fr,  to  Tork)^ 
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1502.  William  Warham  {tr.  to  Canterhwry). 
1504.  William  Barnes. 
1506.  Bichard  Fitz-James. 

Bishopg  of  Norwich. 

79.  •  James  Goldwell. 

1499.  Thomas  Jane. 
1501.  Eich^rd  Nix. 

BUhqpg  ofBochesier. 

80.  •  Edmund  Audley  (tr.  to  Hereford). 

1492.  Thomas  Savage  (tr,  to  London). 

1496.  Bichard  Fitz- James  {tr.  to  OkioheHer). 
1504.  John  Fisher* 

Bishops  of  SaUsbwy. 

•  Lionel  Woodville. 

1485.  Thomas  Langton  {tr.  to  Winchester), 

1493.  JohnBlyth. 

1500.  Henry  Dene  {tr,  to  Canterbury). 

1501.  Edmmid  A^idlej. 

Bishops  of  Winchester. 

•  William  de  Wajnflete,  or  Pattyn. 
1487.  Peter  Courtenay. 

1493.  Thomas  Langton  (see  Canterbury). 
1501.  Bichard  Fox. 

Bishops  of  Worcester. 

•  John  Alcock. 

1486.  Bobert  Morton. 

1497.  John  Gigles. 
1499.  Silvester  Gigles. 


\2 


HE   OOTERNESS, 


FAXCY  NEEDLEWOEK. 

By  Hn.  Potus. 


VOtST  LA,OE  COLI.AB. 


Materiak : — French  white  cotton  brad,  No.  7,  and  a  set  of  point  lace 
cottoufl,  of  Meears.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby. 

This  collar  ia  a  simple  and  easy  pattern  to  work,  and  produces  as 
beautiful  an  effect  as  many  much  more  elaborate  in  execution.  The 
line  of  braid  throughout  the  pattern  is  continuous,  passing  first  along 
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the  upper  line,  returning  i>j  the  innerj  and  can  terminate  with  the  outer 
edge.  The  three  leaves  in  the  scallop  are  filled  with  Cadiz  and  Seville 
lace,  worhed  with  Evans'  Mecklenburgh,  No.  160 ;  the  half  circular 
pattern  is  filled  with  English  lace,  for  which  Xo.  90,  Evans'  Boars 
Head,  must  be  used.  The  ground  it  worked  in  Brussels  lace,  with  No. 
70,  Boars  Head.  The  Baleigh  ban,  by  which  the  pattern  is  held  toge- 
ther, are  worked  with  No.  120,  Mecklenburgh  thread. 


CABBIAQE  BAO  IH  WOOL   AJSD  SIADB. 

MaleriaU :  —Chalk-white  and  black  beads,  No.  2 ;  crimsou  and  bine 
wool,  Penelope  canvas ;  and,  if  to  be  made  up  at  home,  &  frame,  with 
leather  top  and  handles ;  also  1^  yards  blue  cord. 

The  pattern  of  this  bag  is  worked  in  beads,  and  the  ground  filled  in 
with  wool,  alternate  stripes  of  blue  and  crimson ;  it  can  easily  be  worked 
from  the  accompanying  design,  if.  the  squares  are  considered  as  repre- 
senting beads  or  stitches,  as  the  case  may  be.  Let  the  black  beads 
appear  on  the  crimsou  stripe,  and  the  white  on  the  bine.  The  beads 
must  be  sewed  on  with  a  very  stout  thread  of  their  own  colour.  The 
wool  will  cover  the  canvas  most  completely  by  being  worked  in  cross 
stitch. 

The  bag  will  require  to  be  made  up  neatly,  and  tbe  edges  of  the  can- 
vas and  leather  covered  by  the  ailk  cord  trimming. 
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SELECTIONS    PEOM    OITE   SCEAP   BOOK 

THS   BIGHTS   OF  WOMAN. 

When  was  woman  first  elevated  to  an  equality  with  her  stronger  compa* 
nion  ?  Never,  till  the  Q-ospel  came  into  the  world.  It  was  the  slow 
but  eeitain,  and — ^I  thank  Qod — ^hitherto  unshaken,  result  of  Christian* 
ity^  not  considered  as  a  system  of  dogmas,  but  as  one  of  social  influence, 
to  establish  a  perfect  equality  between  man  and  woman,  as  far  as  the 
marriage  tie  is  concerned* — Gladstone  {Speech^  May  9,  1855). 

THS  EXPANSION  OF  THIS  UNDBBSTANDING. 

It  is  preposterous  to  imagine  that  the  enlargement  of  our  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  universe  can  dispose  to  unbelief.  It 
may  be  a  cure  for  superstition — for  intolerance  it  will  be  a  most  certain 
cure ;  but  a  pure  and  true  religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great 
expansion  which  the  understanding  can  receive  by  the  study  either  of 
matter  or  mind.  The  more  widely  science  is  diffused,  the  better  will 
the  Author  of  all  things  be  known,  and  the  less  will  the  people  be  tossed 
to  and  fro  by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness  whereby  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive. — Lord  Brougham, 


C0EEE8P0NDENCE. 

WAX  FLOWERS. 

To  the  Editor  of*  Tbs  Govbrness." 

275,  Regent-street,  May  I2M,  1855. 

SiE, — My  attention  having  been  called  to  some  inquiries  in  "  Thb  Govbrnsss"  re- 
specting the  notion  which  has  obtained  publicity  as  to  the  deleterious  properties  of  sheet 
wax  used  for  modelling  wax  flowers, 'I  beg  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  with 
which  I  am  particularly  familiar.  I  have  studied  intensely,  for  the  last  five  or  six  yearst 
the  art  of  modelling  flowers  in  wax,  with  a  view  of  bringing  it  into  greater  repute  (and 
I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations).  In  studying  thus  closely,  and 
for  many  consecutive  hours,  I  have  necessarily  used  a  considerable  quantity  of  wax  i  i^ 
being  once  a  practice  with  me  to  destroy  every  copy  except  that  which  was  pronounced 
perfjBct  by  competent  judges'  and  by  comparison  with  the  natural  flowerb.  In  this  severe 
and  prolonged  occupation,  I  may  positively  state  my  health  has  never  been  ill-aiFected, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  pleasing  and  ever-varying  employment  of  the  mind,  it  hat 
much  improved.  *  The  absurd  idea  that  wax  modelling  is  poisonous  was  bruited  some  few 
years  since.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  connected  with  scientific 
pursuits,  who  a  few  months  since  informed  me  that  a  paragraph,  oopied  from  a  Manchesr 
ter  paper,  had  appeared  in  the  Timee  and  other  papers,  stating  that  a  Mr.  Bally,  an 
artist  in  wax  and  a  resident  in  Manchester,  had  beeome  paralysed  by  the  absorption  of 
the  colour  into  his  system.  Bat  Mr.  Bally  vras  a  modeller  of  heads  and  casts,  and  used 
wax  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  the  colouring  matter  employed  was  orpiment,  more  commonly 
known  as  red  arsenic,  a  most  poisonous  substance ;  beside,  said  my  friend,  Mr.  Bally  has 
been  paralysed  some  years,  but  not  through  the  agency  of  wax  or  the  colour  employed. 
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It  h  very  ^eslid&able  if  it  oould  litet  the  pfenoa  to  employad,  for  the  eelodr  it,  as  it 
were,  henneticftUy  waled  ia  the  wax«  more  espeeially  sheet  wax,  aad  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  ol  a  moet  eekbiated  chenSst,  that  wax  sheets,  as  used  by  ladies  generally,  are 
perfectly  harmless;  however,  as  we  foand  there  was  a  prejudice  in  fiivoor  of  the  theory, 
we  at  once  turned  onr  attention  to  the  practicability  of  eolonring  wax  with  vegetable 
products,  thereby  endeavouring  to  do  away  with  the  pr^udioe  and  its  ttt^% :  our  efforts 
were  crowned  with  svceesa,  and  we  have  now  sheet  wax  coloured  of  very  beautiful  shades ; 
more  transparent,  eonseqaently  more  natural  in  appearance,  and  of  exceeding  toughness. 

It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  I  am  interested  in  stating  thus  much  in  favour  of  the  art ;  but 
I  state  only  plain  facta — my  object  is  not  a  selfish  one.  I  would  that  the  profession,  of 
which  I  am  but  a  member,  maybe  benefited  by  the  exposure  of  the  error  into  which  the 
press  has  been  unfortunately  led,  to  the  injury  of  many,  and  to  the  anrestiag  of  the  pro- 
gress of  an  elegant,  scientific,  and  innocent  art. 

Shoald  yon  deem  this  letter  worthy  of  insertion,  I  shall  again  trespass  on  your  kind- 
ness in  a  future  number,  with  further  remarks  relative  to  wax -flower  modelling.  I  here- 
with enclose  testimonials, 

And  am,  sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

ELIZA  MAKEPEACE. 

[The  testimonialf  are  highly  creditable  to  the  professional  skill  of  our  correspondent : 
they  inelnde,  bendes  one  from  the  Qneen  and  another  from  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
one  from  each  of  the  following  persons,  whose  competenee  to  give  an  opinion  on 
such  a  subject  is  unquestionable :  Mr.  Hooker,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew ;  Mr.  Mar- 
nock,  Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London ;  Mr.  Dickson,  Florists'  Censor ;  Messrs. 
Ward,  diphmm;  Ruoker,  H^eit  HiUf  Loddings,  Hackney  /  and  RoUison  and  Sons,  Toot- 
ing. — See  **  Answers  to  Correspondents"  under  **  Wax  FLOWsaa."  Ed.  Gov.] 


ON  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY. 

7b  the  Ediior  of  ^tnm  Govbanesb." 

Sfa, — I  should  feel  obliged  by  being  informed  whether  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Snllivan, 
in  his  "  Geography  Generalized,''  is  the  one  approved  of  by  experienced  teachers.  What 
are  the  ohjeetions  (if  any)  to  it  ? 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

'•  A  YOUNG  GOVERNESS." 

[See  "  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  under  GEoaaAFHV.— Ed.  Gov.J 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  SCHOOL  LTTEEATUEB. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
GRAMMAR,  C0MP08ITI0K,  LOGIC,   &C,  &C. 

L  **  Lroturr  ok  the  Method  of  Teaohxito  Grammar."  By 
James  Tilleard,  F.B.G-.S.    Longman  &  Co.    1855. 

II.  **  CoMPOfiiTioir  AKD  PtTKOTTJATiow."  By  Justin  Brenan.  8th 
Edit.,  considerably  augmented  and  carefully  revised  through- 
out.   Effingham  Wilson. 
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III.  '^  Handbook  ox*  Logio;  Adapted  specially  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Teachers."  By  J.  D.  Morell,  AM,,  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.    E.  Theobald.    1855. 

lY.  '*  The  Aitaltsis  of  Sektences  Explained  and  Systematized  ; 
with  an  Explanation  of  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  Syntax." 
By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.^L  4th  Edit.,  post  8vo.,  pp.  103.  Ee- 
vised,  and  furnished  with  Illustratiye  Exercises.  E.  Theo« 
bald.. 

y.  '<Thb  Essentials  of  English  Orakhab  and  Analysis." 
By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M.,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
CI.,  fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  47.    E.  Theobald. 

VI.  "A  School  G-bammab  of  the  English  Language."  By  the 
Christian  Brothers.     4th  Edit.    Burns  &  Lambert. 

VII.  "The  Eugged  Path  hade  Smooth;  or,  Grammar  Illus- 
trated in  Scripture  Truths."  By  a  Lady.  Wertheim  & 
Macintosh. 

VIII.  "  A  Poetical  Qbakmab  of  the  English  Language,  &c."   By 
Eobert  Clarke.    CL,  12mo.,  pp.  172.    Houlston  &  Co. 

IX.  "  PooB  Letteb  E."     (Pamphlet.)     Thomas  Bosworth.     1855. 

X.  "A  Child's  Fibst  Catechism  of  English  Gbahmab."  By 
Elizabeth  Harrison.    Eelfe,  Brothers. 

XI.  "English  Gbammab."    (Pinnock's   Catech.)     By  a  Priend  to 

Youth.     Whittaker  &  Co. 

The  study  of  language  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  most  careful 
consideration  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  any  department  of  educa- 
tion. .  Language,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  emotion^  or  thought,  by  words,  spoken  or  represented  by  other 
means,  and  therefore  the  more  perfectly  grammar — ^the  science  of  lan- 
guage— is  understood,  the  more  accurately  will  verbal  expressions  be 
used  and  comprehended. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  various  and  multiform  gradations  and 
transitions  of  human  language,  we  see  clearly  the  incomparable  advan- 
tages which  the  study  of  grammar  offers  towards  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion and  its  consequents — civilisation  and  refinement.  The  importance 
of  grammatical  propriety,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  cannot  be 
over-rated,  and  therefore  every  attempt  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  EngHsh  grammar  and  composition  is  praiseworthy. 

It  is  surprising  how  very  few  persons  speak  or  write  English  with 
strict  grammatical  accuracy — even  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
idiomatical  and  eliptical  exp];e88ions  with  which  the  language  abounds ; 
and  it  is  most  desirable,  in  this  age  of  lectures,  public  meetings,  and 
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book- writing,  that  grammar  and  composition  should  receive  increased 
attention.  Educationists  are  certainly  not  less  fastidious  than  any  other 
class  of  the  community,  and  it  is  a  queatioa  whether  th^ir  fastidiousness 
tends  to  forward,  or  to  retard,  the  good  cause  in  which  they  engage. 

The  learned  and  amiable  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  preface  to  his  '*  Budi- 
ments  of  English  Grammar,"  says : — '*  It  is  from  an  amicable  union  of 
labors,  together  with  a  generous  emulation  in  all  the  friends  of  science, 
that  we  may  most  reasonably  expect  the  extension  of  aU  kinds  of  know* 
ledge."  With  sentiments  such  as  these  nearly  every  teachcir  professes 
to  agree,  whilst  all  the  world  knows  that  in  no  profession  is  there  so 
much  want  of  "  amicable  union  of  labors  "  as  in  that  of  education*  In 
no  department  of  secular  instruction  is  the  disadvantage  of  this  want  of 
*'  amicable  union  of  labours  "  more  apparent  than  in  that  now  under  our 
consideration.  We  would  suggest  the  idea  of  some  one  publishing  a 
collection  of  **  Prefaces  "  and  "  Introductions  "  to  educational  works ; 
it  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  work  on  egotism  being  published 
for  at  least  a  century. 

IT  some  power  could  induce  school-book  authors  of  the  present  day  to 
combine  their  efforts,  we  might  have  a  series  of  school-books  worthy  of 
this  age  of  educational  progress;  but  it  were  vain  to  hope  for  such  a 
comliination  of  talent  and  experience — ^personal  vanity  and  personal 
pecuniary  interest  and  party  spirit  stand  in  the  way  of  it :  it  would  be 
agai  nst  the  interest  of  rival  publishers ;  a  thousand  and  one  obstacles 
would  present  themselves ;  in  short,  it  would  be  impracticable.  But 
com  bined  effort  is  not  necessarily  centralization.  Let  authors  write — 
let  publishers  speculate — let  teachers  **  pick  and  choose  "  from  an  endless 
variety  of  books  for  school  use,  but  let  them  employ  such  media  as 
"  Thb  Govbeness  "  for  the  discussion  of  controverted  points — let  them 
do  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  progress  of  education  ; 
then  many  of  the  evils  with  which  the  multiplicity  of  school-books  is 
fraught  will  decrease,  and  we  may  hope  that  authors  will  pause  ere  they 
''  rush  into  print "  on  subjects  which  it  were  better  that  they  let  alone. 

From  amongst  the  numerous  works  forwarded  to  us  for  notice  we 
have  selected  eleven  of  a  kindred  character,  although  of  various  preten- 
sions in  point  both  of  design  and  execution.  As  we  shall  not  in  this 
number  be  able  to  enter  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  aU,  we  shall 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  each,  and  then  examine  them  in  the  order  which 
appears  to  us  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  comparison.  We  shall  pro- 
bably  have  others  to  add  to  our  list  in  our  continuation  of  this  subject 
next  month.  To  Mr.  Tilleard's  Lecture  and — ^if  posssible — to  Mr. 
Brenan's  work  on  Composition  we  shall,  on  this  occasion,  call  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  three  works  by  Mr.  Morell  recommend  themselves  to  the  notice 
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of  teachers  on  account  of  the  official  status,  great  experience,  and  nn* 
questionable  ability  of  the  author.  Expectations  raised  concerning 
them  will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  amply  realized.  The  *'  Handbook  of 
Loffic^*  and  the  **  Analysis  of  Sentences^*  are  works  of  such  peculiar 
merit — so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended— ^that  no  teacher  should  be  without  them.  It  is  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction  that  we  feel  justified  in  thus  anticipating  the  result  of  a 
critical  examination  of  these  books,  mainly,  because  we  cannot  refrain 
from  entering  a  decided  protest  against  any  Inspector  of  Schools  writing 
school-books.  We  object  to  the  practice  on  principle.  A  Gt>yemment 
Inspector  of  Schools  should  be  above  suspicion.  ^  As  a  schooUauthor  he 
cannot  avoid  all  t^earanoe  of  evil,  consequently  as  a  school-author  he 
cannot  be  above  suspicion.  True  it  is,  that  every  one,  however  careful 
he  may  be,  is  liable  to  caltimny,  and  to  have  his  motive  and  actions  m\%^ 
represented :  true  indeed  it  is,  that  those  who  are  often  the  least  culpable^ 
get  most  blame,  and  are  subject  to  most  aspersion.  Birds  peck  the 
richest  fruit.  It  is  well,  for  one  who  has  a  mind  <;onscions  of  its  own 
rectitude,  to  scorn  the  paltry  machinations  of  malignity,  but  it  is  unwise 
— or  at  least  inexpedient — ^to  risk  injury  to  a  good  cause  by  doing  that 
which,  however  good  in  itself,  might  well  be  left  either  undone,  or  to  be 
done  by  another  person  whose  performance  might  be  equally  effective  of 
good,  and  much  less  liable  to  attendant  evil.  We  need  not  now  parti- 
cularize, nor  enter  into  detail  with  regard  to  our  objections  to  school- 
books  being  written  by  those  engaged  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  to  examine  schools  under  Oovemment  Inspection,  they  are 
such  as  must  necessarily  present  themselves  to  any  who  do  not  view  the 
smooth,  clear  surface  of  affairs,  regardless  of  the  rough,  turbid  under> 
current.     But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

The  '^  School  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  by  the  '' Chris- 
tian Brothers,  has  been  published  by  the  compilers,  with  a  view 
of  supplying  their  own  schools  with  an  elementary  Ghrammar, 
harmonizing  with  their  system  of  education  and  suited  to  the 
ages  and  capacities  of  their  pupils."  The  '*  Christian  Brothers,"  a 
Boman  Catholic  fraternity  similar  in  organization  to  the  "  Society  of 
Jesus,"  have  published  a  series  of  educational  works,  which  doubtlessly 
are  much  used  by  Boman  Catholic  teachers ;  and,  if  this  *^  Grammar"  be 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  series,  might  be  used  by  Protestant  teachers  with 
equal  advantage ;  whatever  the  advantage  may  be.  We  are  now  merely 
speaking  of  the  book  as  the  work  of  a  religious  community.  Of  its 
adaption  to  school-purpose  we  say  nothing  now. 

'*  The  Bugged  Path  made  Smooth^**  if  regarded  with  a  polemical  eye, 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  work  last  mentioned.  It  has  for  its 
sub-title,  "  Grammar  Illustrated  in  Scriptural  Truths."    Now,  as — un- 
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happilj—professora  of  Christiamtj  cannot  agree  as  to  what  are,  and 
what  are  not  '^ Scripture  Truths,"  it  is  erident  that  "The  Bugged 
Path  made  Smooth"  can  be  used  by  those  teachers  only  whose  doc- 
tnnal  views  accord  with  those  of  the  lady  who  has  (from  the  best  of  mo*- 
tives  no  doUbt)  written  it.  We  may  observe,  with  reference  not  only 
to  this  work,  but  also  to  all  educational  works  written  with  needless 
allusion  to  controverted  points  of  religion  or  politics,  that  whilst  we  de- 
jiounce  what  is  commonly  called  the  secuUir  system  as  injudicious  if  not 
dangerous,  we  must  also  denounce  the  practice  of  writing  educational 
party  books.  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  see,  ere  long,  "The 
Arminian's  Arithmetic,"  ''The  Baptist's  Botany,"  " Galvinistic  Calis- 
thenics," and  so  on,  through  an  alphabetical  list  ending  with  "  Zion 
Chapel  Zoology." 

It  is  no  less  amusing  than  instructive  to  observe  the  workings  of 
varioas  human  idiosyncracies  I  We  must  confess  that  we  prefer  the 
idea  of  a  "  Poetical  Grammar'*  to  that  of  a  polemical  one.  We  hope 
that  Mr.  Clarke  will  pardon  us  for  stating  thus  publicly  that  assoeiation 
of  ideas,  which  sometimes  operates  in  a  provokingly  ludicrous  manner, 
strongly  tempts  us  to  perpetuate  a  pun  with  reference  to  his  patronymic, 
his  ryhmes,  and  his  "  Grammar  Chant"  Does  Mr.  Clarke  intend  to 
publish  "  Trigonometry  Intoned  f'* 

**  Poor  Letter  J2"  is  by  a  gentleman  (or,  it  may  be,  a  lady)  who 
assumes  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Bobert  Buskin  Bogers."  It  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  oondolence  to  Poor  Letter  H.  It  appears  that 
the  author  is  desirous  of  gaining  something  for  himself  by  reminding  her 
Majesty's  liege  subjects  to  mind  their  B's  as  well  as  their  P's  and  Q's. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  "  Poor  Letter  B." 

As  to  the  "  Catechisms,*  little  need  be  said  in  this  first  notice.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  "  Who  is  Elizabeth  ITarrisony**  or  Who  is  the 
**  Friend  to  Youth,*  who  has  written  this  Pinnock^  By  the  way,  it 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that  the  copyright  of  Pin- 
nock's  Catechisms  has  expired,  or  is  about  to,  expire ;  and|  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  a  publishing  firm  will,  shortly,  ofier  to  the  public  a  cheaper 
edition.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  this ;  Pinnock's  Catechisms  have  done 
their  work,  and  they  have  long  since  been  superseded.  In  their  day,  and 
in  their  way,  they  were  no  doubt  excellent,  and  many  a  parent  has  from 
them  acquired,  irksomely  and  imperfectly,  that  knowledge  which  children 
now-a-days  can  attain  so  readily  and  so  accurately  by  much  more  pleas- 
ing methods.    But  we  are  digressing. 

Proceed  we  now  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  TLLleard's  "  Lecture." 

When  a  gentleman  undertakes  not  only  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
method  of  teaching  grammar  to  United  Assoeiation  of  Schoolmasters,  but 
aLao  to  publish  his  lecture,  he  must  expect  the  criticism  which  he  invites. 
The  subject  is  highly  iiiterestiug  to  achoohnasters,  and  we  are  sure  that 
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governeRses,  BchoolmistresB,  and  ladies  generally,  are  not  less  anxious 
than  gentlemen-teachers  to  speak  and  write  with  correctness,  perspi- 
cuity, and  elegance,  and  to  instruct  their  pupils,  by  the  best  methods  to 
do  the  same. 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  TiUeard,  in  his  lecture^ 
does  not  profess  to  teach  grammar,  but  to  indicate  how  much  of  the  sub^ 
ject  ehould  be  attempted — how  it  should  be  taught — and  the  hethop  to  be 
pursued. 

Governesses — as  well  as  schoolmasters — are,  with  regard  to  methods^ 
matter-of-fact  people.  They  will  listen  to  theories — they  will  try  ex- 
periments ;  but  they  are  generally  chary  with  regard  to  adopting  new 
methods  until  a  satisfactory  result  can  be  shown,  or  until  it  is  clear  that 
a  satisfactory  result  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Tilleard  commences  his  lecture,  by  stating  that  ''Orammar 
is  not  yet  well  taught  in  our  elementary  schools."  In  proof  of 
this  proposition,  he  adverts  to  the  Inspectors*  Beports — to  the  'm* 
ability  of  teachers — ^to  *'the  students  in  several  of  our  training 
colleges,"  who  *'seem  to  give  the  matter  up  altogether  as  a 
*  bad  job !' "  And  he  says  that  the  cause  of  all  this  *'  is  wutinly  the 
want  of  a  proper  and  rational  method  of  teaching  the  subject,  hut  partly 
also  the  didfficulty  of  the  subject  itself."  He  then  sheWs  how  "  most 
subjects  of  elementary  instruction  have  been,  more  or  less,  methodized 
within  the  last  few  years  of  improvement.  '*  But,"  he  contends,  ^  Oram* 
mar  has  never  yet  been  arranged  in  a  systematic  manner  for  teaching 
children  in  elementary  schools;"  and  he  advocates  the  consignment  of 
Xindley  Murray,  and  perhaps  a  thousand  others,  whom  we  may  infer  are 
included  in  "  the  host  of  his  followers,"  to  the  shelf.    He  says : — 

"The  making  of  graromare  has  indeed  become  a  public  nuisance.  *  *  *  •  • 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  inspectois  say  that,  if  he  could  have  bis  way,  every  male  child 
bom  into  the  world  should  be  examined  to  see  if  he  gave  any  evidence  of  an  incipient 
tendency  to  write  a  grammar,  and  if  the  least  signs  of  any  such  tendency  coold  be 
detected,  he  should  he  strangled.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  nuisance,  instead  of 
abating,  is  increasing  every  day.'' 

Mr.  Tilleard  regards  as  light  work  the  task  of  teaching  children 
'^  To  speak  and  write  the  English  language  ^ith  propriety ;"  he  thinks 
that  scientific  grammar  should  not  be  taught  to  the  mass  of  the  scholars 
in  an  elementary  school.  We  make  no  comment  upon  this  idea  in  par- 
ticular ;  but  we  may  observe  generally,  that  whilst  in  Mr.  Tilleard's 
lecture  there  is  much  that  is  good,  there  is  much  that  is  illogical,  and 
still  more  that,  if  not  positively  ungrammatical^  is  in  point  of  composi- 
tion  very  had  !  This  is  the  more  remarkable  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Mr.  Tilleard  is  the  corresponding^  secretary  of  the  **  United  Associa- 
tion of  Schoolmasters."    Before  that  association  he  delivered  his  Lecture 
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on  Oramroar.  Surely  one  might  expect  grammatical  accuracy  and  logical 
precision,  if  not  convincing  arguments  and  elegant  diction.  We  do  not 
make  these  remarks  in  any  waspbh  spint  of  petty  criticism.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Tilleard  acted  most  judiciously  in  bringing  before  elementary 
schoolmasters  so  important  a  subject.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  trite 
but  pithy  advice,  *'  Don't  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  say,"  is  tacitly  given 
by  many  a  writer  as  well  as  by  many  a  teacher ;  and  those  who  commit 
•*  a  public  nuisanee'^  by  "  the  making  of  grammars  "  are  not  free  from 
the  fault  of  exemplifying  the  frequent  inconsistency  of  theory  with  prac- 
tice. Hence  we  have  seen  several  grammar  books  in  which  the  rules 
given  are  violated  in  the  explanations,  and  the  inaccuracies  mentioned 
are,  in  another  form,  actually  met  with. 

In  an  agricultural  district  a  lecture  was  delivered  not  long  since  by  a 
gentleman,  small  in  stature,  spare  in  bulk,  and  sallow  in  complexion. 
He  was  expatiating  in  glowing  language  on  the  physical  advantages  of 
total  abstinence  from  fermented  beverages  when  a  stalwart,  burly  farmer 
good-naturedly  called  out,  *'  Meyster  !  thee  look'st  well^  Oi  mugzd  zay^ 
A  roar  of  laughter  from  the  rustic  audience  evinced  the  amusement 
afforded  by  the  rude  argvmentwm  ad  honnnum.  Our  farmer  may  be 
regarded  as  representing  a  chtas  of  persons. 
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**BrBOir;   Saulthiel,   oe  the   Mabttbs;   and  other  Poems."     By 
Emilia  Julia.     CL,  8vo.,  pp.  143.    Boutledge  &  Co.     1855. 

BritoKisby  no  means  a  general  favourite  with  ladies,  nor  even  with 
gentlemen ;  and  we  were  therefore  rather  curious  to  know  what  Emilia 
Julia  would  say  about  him.  We  expected  that  she  would  take  him 
to  task  for  being  such  a  naughty  man,  and  that  she  would  caution 
young  ladies  not  to  read  his  works  on  pain  of  being  set  down  as  indif- 
ferent about  their  reputation  for  modesty.  Emilia  Julia  does  nothing 
of  the  kind.  She  is  evidently  poetieal,  and  her  admiration  of  the  poet 
has  induced  her  to  endeavour  to  palliate  the  vices  of  the  man.  Byron  is 
invoked  thus:  "  Spieit  of  power  and  love  !"-7-but  we  had  better  quote 
the  verse : — 

**  Spirit  of  power  and  love !  where'er  this  flight 
Hath  been,  deliTered  from  thy  bonds  of  day, — 
Whether  encircled  with  a  crown  of  light 
Thon  soar  aloft  midst  realms  of  endless  day. 
And  nciar  thy  God  pursue  thy  glorious  way, 
'With  golden  rays  among  the  seraphim 
Singing  immortal  minstrel,  blest  as  they  I 
And  joy  in  unforbidden  gaze  on  him, 
The  everlasting  sun  who  never  waxeth  dim." 
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What  foUowB  willf  we  doubt  not,  be  objected  to  both  as  regards 
grammar  and  orthodoxy : — 

"  Or  whether  for  thy  many  frailties  here 
That  God,  whote  justice  minds  like  thine  adore, 
Have  banish^  thee  to  some  lower  sphere 
Till  thou  be  cleans'd  from  earthly  dross — {mt  more 
In  sorrow  than  in  wrath — and  regions  hoar 
Compass  thee'around,  while  undismay'd 
Thou  seest  night  gather  and  the  tempest  lower : 
Till  in  thy  ravish'd  sight,  thy  ransom  paid, 
Heav'n  open'd  spread  her  gems  and  flow'rt  which  nerer  fade. 

Oh !  hear  me,  Byron  {  (if  yet  by  that  name 

They  call  thee  in  the  world  of  spirits)  hear ! 
«  *  «  « 

"We  have,  perhaps,  quoted  from  "  Byron  "  sufficiently  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  our  author.  We  should  inform  our 
readers  that  Emilia  Julia,  in  a  note  to  the  second  verse  of  "^  Byron," 
repudiates  the  idea  of  **  Purgatory,  as  invented  by  the  Church  of 
Borne !"  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  devote  more  time  and  space  to 
jEmilia  Julia,  for  we  assure  our  readers  that  her  work  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  She  manifests  much  of  Byron's  fervour  of  tempera- 
ment in  her  writings ;  apostrophising  him,  she  says : — 

''  I  have  been  called  thy  child,  aUhofugh  Umg  years 
Had  glided  o'er  thy  grow  ere  I  wu  bom," 

(The  words  in  italics  have  been  italicised  by  us.) 

If  these  two  lines  have  the  same  effect  upon  our  readers  as  they  had 
upon  ourselves,  the  whole  edition  of  Emilia  Julia's  work  will  socm  be 
bought  up,  and  every  purchaser  will  write  to  her  to  request  that  she 
will  exercise  her  talents  upon  less  equivocal  subjects.  Emilia  Julia  must 
be  very  young,  and  we  are  sure  that  she  is  warm-hearted  and  sensi- 
tive ;  her  composition  bears  evidence  to  that  effect.  We  should  there* 
fore  hesitate  to  censure,  much  less  to  condemn,  a  work  which,  despite 
of  blemishes,  is  not  devoid  of  merit.  We  should  regret  to  damp 
her  ardour  in  any  way.  We  can  as  fully  appreciate  her  amiable  en-* 
thusiasm  as  we  can  appreciate  what  is  good  in  the  writings  of  a  poet 
who  is  pre-eminent  for  the  prostitution  of  most  brilliant  talents.  At 
the  same  time  we  deprecate  any  literary  work,  whatever  be  its  specioua 
guise,  that  causes  the  blush  of  shame  to  mantle  on  the  cheek  of  youth, 
innocence,  and  beauty.  We  do  not  recommend  .^Imilia  Julia's  work 
as  a  reward-book,  but  we  hope  that  the  admirers  of  youthful  talent  will 
encourage  a  young  lady  by  not  treating  with  cold  neglect  her  poetical 
efforts.  It  requires  no  small  share  of  moral  courage  for  a  young  lady 
^  write  as  ^Emilia  Julia  has.    She  has  our  best  wishes.    May  her  lite- 
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Tory  career  be  a  long  and  useful  one ;  and  may  she  labour  to  inculcate 
those  virtues  which  Lord  Byron,  both  by  example  and  precept,  treated 
with  disdain !  .Emilia  Julia  has  undoubted  talents.  May  He  who  has 
given  them  to  her»  give  her  grace  to  use  them  aright ! 


•A  GuiDB  TO  THB  Kkowlsdob  ow  Lifb ;  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools,  and  of  all  who  desire  Information,  regarding  their  own 
Organization  and  its  Belation  to  the  Natural  Influences  that  are 
concerned  in  the  Maintenance  of  Health."  By  Bobert  James  Mann, 
M.D.»  P.B.A.S.,  M.E.C.8.,  &c.     CI,.  18mo.,  pp.  478.     Jarrold  & 

Sons. 
Ws  strongly  recommend  this  excellent  work,  to  which  we  shall  in  our 
next  call  attention  more  particularly. 

.  Bfispecting  Notice  of  other  Books,  see  "  Tbk  Govsrkkss  Advbrtiskr,''  p.  95. 


NOTICES  OF  MUSIC. 
••  Whek  Sttmhib  Flowkes  abb  Blowiwo,"   Ballad.  Written  by  J.  E. 
Carpenter,  Esq.     Composed  by  Anne  Fricker.     B.  Cocks  &  Co. 

This  beautiful  ballad  needs  but  little  recommendation.  The  music  is 
in  D  major ;  compass  (roice)  from  C  below  the  stave  to  D  on  the  fourth 
line.  The  composer  of  "  Fading  Away  **  has  fulfilled  her  part  remark- 
ably w^.  The  accompaniment  ia  so  simple  that  a  young  learner  would 
soon  master  it.     We  subjoin  the  words : — 


"  Some  lo^  the  time  of  eariy  prime, 

'Wlieik  bad  and  Uoom  are  sweHing ; 
Some  love  to  see  the  winter  tree 

Bedeck  once  more  the  dwelling: 
For  me,  I  praise  those  sunny  days 

Where  streams  are  gently  flowing, 
When  all  around  with  joy  is  erown'd, 

AJid  summer  flow'rs  are  blowing. 


"  Some  love  to  brood,  in  pensive  mood, 

On  sorrows  long  departed ; 
Some  smile  away  each  fleeting  day, 

In  careless  mood,  light-hearted : 
For  me,  I  love  abroad  to  rove, 

Where,  in  the  sunshine  glowing. 
My  heart  may  share  each  voiceless  pray'r. 

When  summer  flow'rs  are  blowings" 


The  following  beautiful  pieces,  which  we  specially  recommend,  shall 
be  noticed  in  the  July  number : — 

"  The  Evening  Star."  Ballad.  The  poetry  by  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Wreford, 
D.  D.,  P.B.S.  The  music  by  William  Sydney  Pratten.  Duff  &  Hodgson. 
— "  Moore's  Posthumous  Songs."  Nos.  1  and  2.  C.  Jeffierys.— "  H  Tro- 
▼atore."  (We  have  receiyed  from  several  publishers  a  number  of  songs 
from  this  favourite  opera.) — "  Lieder  Ohn.  Worte."  (Songs  without 
words.)  Eor  the  Pianoforte.  By  Felix  Mendelsohn  Bartholdy.  Books  1 
and  2. — "  Musical  Bouquet." 

We  shall  also  endeavour  to  notice,  as  soon  as  possible, 

"Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life."  (S.  Glover.)  C.  Jefferys.-^" Long- 
fellow's Psalm  of  Life."  (Miss  Lindsay.)  Cocks  <&  Co.— And  a  number 
of  other  pieces  from  various  publishers. 
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ANSWEES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  New  Syeiem,  (A.  M.  C— Matilda— An  Assistant— Eva  (Bath)— A  Governess  (Hast- 
ings) — A  Schoolmaster,  &c.,  &c.)  Address,  '*  £.D.  W.,  care  of  the  Editor  of  '  The 
Governess,'  58,  Holborn  Hill,  London/' 

EUU^e  Examplee.  A  Schoolmaster.  We  quite  agree  with  you,  but  the  question  is, 
does  the  auihor  do  what  he  prqfeseei  to  do  T  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  go  out  of 
our  vray  to  justify  Mr.  Ellis — we  have  no  doubt  that  he  can  meet  your  objections ;  a 
letter  addressed  to  him,  '*  care  of  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
would,  we  suppose,  be  attended  to,  or  at  all  events  acknowledged. 

MUSIC. 
The  Withem  Syetem,  (Alice— A  National  School  Mistress— A  Profeuor  of  Singing,  &c .» 
&c.)  We  cordially  thank  our  kind  correspondents  for  their  cheering  commnnicationSy 
which  are  so  similar  in  tone,  and  so  confirmatory  of  our  opinions  expressed  and  tm- 
pHed  in  our  last.  The  insertion  of  other  letters  on  the  subject  seems  needless.  We 
shall,  however,  be  glad  to  hear  what  other  teachers  have  to  say  on  systems  of  singing. 
"  The  amende  honorable t*  from  such  a  gentleman,  is,  we  think,  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  have  heard  nothing  further >Vom  him ;  but,  by  a  side  wind,  it  has  reached 
us  that  his  letter  to  us  was  written  under  a  pitiable — but  withal  rather  ludicrous — 
mistake.  However,  as  one  of  our  correspondents  observes,  we  **  gave  him  quite  as 
much  as  he  paid  his  penny  for,  and  much  more  than  he  will  relish."  We  are  sorry 
that  we  had  not  time  to  write  a  ehorter  reply. 

SchalknCe  JUianee  QuadrUies.  (L,  M.  N.)  Mr.  J.  Williams,  123,  Cheapside.  The 
price  is  3«. 

BOTANY. 

Catechism  of  Botany.  (J.  D.)  "The  Catechism  of  BoUny"  (in  2  parts),  edited  l^ 
the  Rev.  T.  Wilson,  and  published  by  Darton  &  Co.,  will,  we  think,  be  just  the  work 
you  require.  Part  L  treats  of  The  Structure  of  Ptante.  Part  H.  of  The  Tribes  if 
Plants,  A  pleasing  characteristic  of  this  catechism  is,  that  it  is  not  in  the  tima/  cate> 
chetical  form,  but  consists  of  two  hundred  and  seventy  distinct  but  naturally  con- 
nected paragraphs,  from  each  of  which  a  number  of  questions  might  easily  be  formed. 
There  is,  however,  one  appropriate  question  to  each  paragraph,  mfoot-notes,  so  that 
the  work  vrill  answer  a  threefold  purpose ;  it  is  a  Catechism,  a  Text-book,  and  a  Read- 
ing, book.  We  would  suggest  that  your  senior  pupils  might  colour  the  illustration 
from  natural  specimens — ^this  would  be  a  pleasurable  and  profitable  employment,  and 
would  render  the  catechism  more  attractive  to  the  younger  pupils.  (See  tender  Mis- 
cellaneous.) 

Articles  on  Botany.  The  communications  of  A.  B.,  A  Lover  of  Nature,  Ellen,  and 
others,  shall  receive  attention. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

FingaVs  Cave.  E.  Y.  B.  The  original  Gaelic  name  of  Fingal's  Cave  is  Uaimh  Binn  ; 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  echo  of  the  waves,  and  signifies  "  The  Musical 
Cave." 

Method  of  Teaching  Geography.  We  have  received  several  Inquiries  on  the  subject.  As 
the  letter  of  "  A  Young  Governess"  is  the  most  concise  and  to  the  purpose,  we  insert 
it,  and  hope  that  our  subscribers  will  give  it  their  attention. 

HISTORY,  &c. 
Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Reign  tf  Henry  VJf.  (J.  D.— H.  C— M.  A.  T.,  Ac.  &c.)  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  plan  is  so  well  liked,  and  that  the  opiy  complaint  is  that  the 
*'  Notes  are  so  few  and  far  between."  We  have  a  large  number  of  communications 
on  the  subject ;  they  shall  receive  early  attention.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  those 
subscribers  who  have  not  yet  contributed  any  Notes  or  Queries  are  more  urgent  than 
those  who  month  after  month  contribute. 

A  Religious  King.  (A.  G.  G.)  It  was  William  Rufus,  who  swore  by  St.  Luke'* s  face 
that  if  the  Jews  should  overcome  the  Christians  he  would  renounce  Christianity  and 
become  a  Jew.  The  Red  King  usually  swore  by  St.  Luk^sface.  King  John  usually 
swore  by  God^s  teeth  ! 

Witcher<tft'  (Which  Witch  ?)  We  suppose  you  allude  to  Mother  Lakeland,  who 
was  burnt  at  Ipswich,  Sept.  2, 1645.    She  was  poor  and  old^  but  we  have  no  infonpa- 
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tion  as  to  her pertojuil  appearance;  however,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  unpre- 
possessing. In  the  account  published  after  her  death.  Mother  Lakeland  was  repre- 
sented as  having  sold  herself  to  the  devil  in  the  year  1625,  and  that  he  supplied  her 
(in  consideration  thereof)  with  three  impe^  in  the  forms  of  two  little  dogs  and  a  mole  ! 
Several  persons,  as  a  matter  of  course,  appeared  as  witnesses  against  her  for  having 
spitefully  afflicted  and  tormented  them  in  various  ways. 

SCRIPTURE,  RELIGION,  Ac. 

Arrtaigement  of  Subjeete,  (H.  S.  B.)  <*  The  Scripture  Text  Book/' 
T%e  ConfeuionaL  (M.  M'C.)  We  regret  to  find  that  you  seem  to  think  that  the  remark 
about  the  Confessional  was  intended  as  offensive  to  any  members  of  the  church  to 
which  you  belong.  As  you  are  well  aware,  we  have  a  large  number  of  Catholics 
amongst  our  subscribers.  We  are  glad  of  this,  not  became  they  are  Catholics — 
popularly  so  called — but  because  they  manifest  a  truly  catholic  spirit  in  this  respect. 
We  do  not  at  all  doubt  the  truth  of  what  you  say  about  the  Confessional  proving  a 
comfort  to  many,  still  we  maintain  emphatically  that  much  evil  has  resulted  from  the 
ubuMe  of  it.  We  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  original  object 
of  the  Confessional  has  been  abused,  but  surely  every  confessor  is  not  infallible  !  We 
are  not  silent  about  abuses  in  Protestant  communities.  Why  need  we  hesitate  to 
mention  any  which  exist  in  the  church  which  acknowledges  the  Pope  as  its  visible 
head  ?  It  is  our  constant  endeavour  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  members  of  any  commu- 
nity, but  in  conducting  such  a  periodical  as  '*  Thb  Govb&ness,''  we  tread  on  tender 
ground ;  for  instance,  in  this  answer  we  have  called  the  members  of  your  church 
Catholiee.  Now  this  perhaps  will  give  offence  to  some  Protestants,  who  are  quite  as 
jealous  about  catholicity  as  any  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  can  be ;  but  we  do  not 
consider  that  we  compromise  principle  any  more  in  this  than  we  do  in  giving  Friends, 
Independents,  Bible  Christians,  or  members  of  any  other  sect,  the  designation  which 
they  themselves  assume,  so  long  as  it  is  not  blasphemous. 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight." 

In  our  remarks  on  education,  we  regard  measures,  not  men ;  principles,  not  persons. 
Ours  **  is  not  the  cause  of  faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual ;  but  the  common 
interest "  of  all. 

DRAWING,  &c. 

Drawhiff  Paper.  (M.  K. — Celia).  Mr.  James  Newman's  establishment,' in  Soho  Square, 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  trade.  As  both  inquirers  appear  to  be  in  town, 
we  recommend  them  to  call  at  Mr.  Newman's.  M.  K.  had  better  apply  (with  refer- 
ence to  her  other  question)  at  the  School  of  Design,  Marlborough  House. 

POTICHOMANIE. 

Inetructiont.  (C.  L. — Martha. — A.  M.  B.,  &c.,  &c.)  We  have  before  us  two  little  books, 
either  of  which  will  give  our  correspondents  the  information  they  desire — one  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Barnard  {see  advertitement),  the  other  by  Mr.  Makepeace,  of  275, 
Regent-street ;  the  price  (we  believe)  is  threepence, 

ORNAMENTAL  LEATHER  WORK. 

Imtructkm  Book,  (J.  L.,  Eoegham,)  An  excellent  work  on  the  subject,  by  EmiUe  de 
ComU,  will  be  forwarded  by  "  Mr.  Barnard,  339,  Oxford-street,  London,"  post  free,  on 
receipt  of  sixteen  penny  postage  stamps. 

WAX  FLOWERS. 

Recommendation  of  Modellers,  (Martha. — A.  D. — Celia. — Mary  Jane.—Edith.)  We 
cannot  undertake  to  decide  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  parties  whose  adver- 
tisements appear  in  *'  The  Govbrnkss*'  Advertiser. 

Papers  on  Modelling,  We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  a  letter  on  wax  modelling 
from  Mrs.  Makepeace,  the  lady  who  lectures  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  friends,  who  appear  to  take  great  interest  in  the  art,  will  kindly  let  us 
know  as  early  as  possible  whether  papers  on  the  subject  would  be  welcome,  and  we 
will  communicate  to  Mrs.  M.  accordingly.  We  doubt  not  that  her  offer  will  be  thank- 
fully accepted. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bmploymtntfor  Women.  Angelina  B.  We  thank  you  for  your  offer ;  we  have  received 
many  similar  ones,  but  we  question  whether  such  a  subject  would  suit  our  pages.    We 
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shouldi  however^  be  glad  to  know  what  scheme  yon  would  propose  for  the  attainment 
of  the  object  you  seem  to  haye  in  view. 

R.  F. ;  Ellen  M. ;  C.  W.  T. ;  M.  A.  C. ;  Z.,  and  Theta,  declined  with  thanks. 

Recommendation  of  Pt^U,  (M.  P.)  We  are  sorry  that  yoor  letter  has  remained  so 
long  unnoticed.  We  do  not  profess  to  recommend  pupUs,  altiiough  ¥re  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  doing  so  in  several  instances  of  late.  Circulars  sent  to  us  by  our  sub- 
scribers are  kept  together,  and  we  refer  to  them  when  inquiries  are  made. 

School  for  Tramiag  Female  ServanU,  (F.  H.)  We  have  been  informed  by  Lady 
Darell  that  this  school  **  has  for  some  time  been  given  up." 

Boarding  School  AtHttants.  (A.M.  H.)  We  differ  from  your  opinion.  The  young 
lady  is  not  unreasonable  in  her  demands,  and  if  she  were  to  take  proceedings  against 
you  in  a  court  of  equity,  she  would,  no  doubt,  obtain  twice  as  much. 

Unantwered  Inquiriee,  We  must  beg  that  our  friends  will  accept  our  apology  for  over- 
looking their  inquiries ;  we  will  endeavour  to  be  more  attentive  in  thii  respect. 

Subjeete  of  Inquiry,  When  a  correspondent  makes,  in  one  letter,  inquiries  on  various 
subjects,  we  should  feel  obliged  by  each  subject  being  kept  distinct,  either  by  being 
written  on  separate  papers  or  by  the  letter  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  so  that  the  sub- 
jects may  be  separated. 

Refected  "  Corrbspomdbncb/'  Letters  intended  for  insertion  in  "The  Govbrnbss,'' 
forwarded  to  the  office  by  the  14th  of  the  month  and  not  appearing  in  the  followiog 
number  are  refected,  unless  notice  to  the  contrary  appear. 

Parliamentary  Debates  on  Education,  (J.  D.)  We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
good  opinion,  and  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  it.  Your  objections  are  certainly  well 
founded,  and  we  shall  act  upon  your  suggestion.    {See  under  History). 

Oovemeee  Prospectuses,  (L.  H.  M.,  Colcheeter, — C.  F*»  Bath, — A.  Z.,  fir^A/on.— A 
Well-wisher,  &c.,  &c.)  The  kind  letters  of  these  correspondents  deserved  earlier 
notice.  Our  original  prospectuses  were  long  since  distributed,  and  we  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  insert  others.  We  have,  however,  received  so  many  applications  on 
the  subject,  that  we  have  had  another  prospectus  printed  on  a  light  paper,  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  our  friends  with  as  many  as  they  desire.  A  specimen  (with- 
out the  fly  leaf)  is  affixed  to  each  number  of  "  Thb  Governess  "  issued  this  month. 

CoRRESPONDBNTs.  We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  communications  from  the 
following  persons,  to  whom  we  shall  reply  either  by  letter  or  in  the  July  number  of 
"  Thb  Governess  :"—  A.  B.  C— An  Old  Teacher.— Clericus.—M.  W.— J.  E,  M.— 
E.  C— Rev.  J.  S.— H.  B.— Rev.  A.  H.— B.B.  M.— J.  R.— A  Composer  of  Music. — 
B.  P.— A  Mother.— M.  A.  C— E.  R.  (BrOfi^/on).-~Anne  T.— S.  J.  W.— A  Pulpit 
Teacher.—"  Do-re-mi."— Phoebe. 

THE  GOVERNESS  ADVERTISER. 

The  many  pages  of  Jdtertisements,  (Anna — F.  L. — B.  J.— Charlotte — E.  T. — &c.  &c.) 
We  believe,  firmly  believe,  that  ladies  really  have  consdenees.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  "  have  never  given  less  than  fourteen  pages,  and  have  even  given  twenty-two  pages 
of  advertisements  ;**  but  we  assure  our  subscribers  that  if  it  were  not  for  these 
advertisements,  the  proprietors  of  "Thb  Governess''  could  not,  large  as  is  the 
number  of  subscribers,  supply  twelve  stamped  copies  for  3«.  6J.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  many  of  our  correspondents  derive  much  '*  usrftU  ti^brmation**  from  the 
Governess  Advertiser.'' 

Objectionable  works,  Sfc,  (B.  J. — E.  T.)  We  would  not,  knowingly,  advertise  any 
"  objectionable,  books,  music,  &c.,*'  neither  do  we  think  that  any  objectionable 
advertisement  has  ever  appeared  in  our  pages.  On  the  contrary,  our  advertisers  are 
of  undoubted  respectability,  and  doubtlessly  are  quite  as  anxious  as  we  are  that  **  The 
Governess"  should  be  in  every  way  suitable  for  the  perusal  of  ladies.  We  always 
reject  advertisements  of  which,  for  any  reason,  we  disapprove,  and  we  do  not  in  every 
instance  feel  ourselves  bound  to  state  our  grounds  for  disapproval. 

It  is,  however,  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  recommend  every  book  or  piece  of  music 
mentioned  in  **  The  Governess  Advertiser,"  any  more  than  we  recommend  pills, 
potions,  powders,  or  plaisters.     Some  ladies  are  captious ! 

Paginy  the  Governess  Advertiser.  (L.  W.,  Cheltenham — C.  C. — ^An  Advertiser,  &&) 
We  have  adopted  the  plan  which  has  been  so  much  desired.  As  we  have  already 
given  82  pages  of  Advertisements,  we  commence  from  the  83rd  in  our  present  number. 
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NOTES 
ov 

LECTURES    ON    METHOD 

IN 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING, 

DELIVERED  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  HARLEY-STREET,  LONDON. 

{Continntd/rom  page  236.) 

LECTURE  IV. 

Thsex  are  two  extremes  of  error  into  which  beginners  in  the  Art 
of  Teaching  are  apt  to  fall,  opposite  in  nature  and  yet  alike  in  their 
injurious  effect— (1),  an  utter  want  of  simplification ;  (2),  an  excess 
of  analyzing,  illustration,  and  simplifying ;  concerning  which  latter 
word  and  its  true  meaning  we  shall  have  much  to  say. 

First,  then,  as  to  want  of  simplification.  Teachers  are  often 
foimd  who  seem  to  err  in  this  respect,  and  to  fail  in  their  endeavour 
to  educate  other  minds,  firom  actual  excess  of  knowledge.  To  ask 
a  single  question  of  such  as  these,  or  to  be  for  a  moment  their  dis- 
ciple,  is  like  trying  to  fill  a  half-pint  cup  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara-^ 
long  before  you  can  possibly  hope  to  hare  the  vessel  filled,  it  is 
overwhelmed  by  a  flood,  swept  away,  and  annihilated,  headlong 
down  into  the  abyss  of  waters.  All  hope  of  gaining  a  drop  to 
quench  the  thirst,  however  ardent^  is  gone  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Your  question  is  answered  a  thousand  fold.  Twenty  '^  MangnalPs 
Questions,''  condensed  into  one  volume,  seem  to  be  let  loose  upon 
you  at  once.  There  is  no  diflSculty,  restraint,  or  uncertainty — ^thc 
flood  of  knowledge  comes  down  on  you  in  annihilating  abundance. 
What  more  can  you  want  ? 

What  more  ? — simply  this,  it  might  be  replied :  ''  I  want  to  know 

and  feel  that  my  question  is  understood  and  felt;   and  I  should 

have  preferred  an  answer  which  tended  not  so  much  to  display  the 

teacher's  infinite  stores  of  knowledge^  as  to  find  out  and  fill  up  the 

chinks  of  ignorance  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.^' 

aa2 
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Some  teachers  err  in  this  way  firom  inexperieuoe  in  the  training  of 
other  minds ;  while  others  from  a  certain  hardness  and  natural  angu- 
larity of  mind,  having  acquired  most  of  their  own  information''^  in 
crude,  rough,  fragmentary,  disjointed  blocks  and  patches,  are  apt 
to  blurt  out  their  acquisitions  in  pretty  much  the  same  form; 
others,  again,  from  sheer  laziness — it  often  being  a  far  easier 
operation  to  give  utterance  to  the  longest  string  of  learned  phrases 
and  profound  speculations,  than  really  to  explain  and  simplify  one 
fact  to  a  little  child ;  and  yet  others  (equally  in  error),  who  having 
become,  as  it  were,  wrapt  up  in  the  shell  of  their  own  devemess 
and  learning,  think  it  undignified  to  come  out  but  in  full  armour; 
to  simplify  would  be  childish,  silly,  and  unbecoming.  They  might 
indeed  break  a  lance  in  a  real  combat  with  a  full-grown  warrior, 
whom  to  defeat  would  be  a  glory  scarcely  surpassing  that  of  being 
defeated;  but  all  must  be  done  after  due  sounding  of  trumpets 
and  preparation,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  in  the  right  tone 
of  voice,  in  the  exact  way,  ^'  en  regie, ^^  as  if  from  an  eminence 
and  vantage  ground.  Such  as  these  scarcely  deserve  even  the  title 
of  methodistical,  far  less  of  methodical.  In  their  method  is  not  a 
spark  of  life. 

2.  But  a  far  commoner  mistake  is  that  of  ^^  excess  ofrimpl^ca" 
turn,  analysis,  ilktstration,  and  explanation^^  According  to  the 
laws  of  this  school,  nothing  is  too  hard,  obscure,  abstruse,  or  novel 
to  be  fuUy  explained,  commented  on,  and  illustrated ;  nothing  is 
so  hidden  as  to  escape  explanation;  nothing  so  high  or  holy  as  to 
be  above  it.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  question  of ''  eternUy" 
has  fared  in  the  hands  of  such  as  these ;  and  need  but  add  that  the 
highest  and  holiest  topics  are  treated  in  the  same  dignified  and 
successful  manner,  equally  worthy  of  the  teacher,  and  well  suited 
to  the  taught. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  point  from  life.  We  chanced  once  on  a 
time  to  be  present  in  the  class-room  of  a  famous  braining  school, 
when  a  skilM  Scotch  teacher  was  about  to  give  what  was  called  a 
Gkdlery  Lesson  to  a  large  number  of  children  assembled  before 
him.  Some  thirty  or  forty  students  in  the  art  of  Psedagogy  were 
present  to  hear  and  profit  by  the  lesson ;  note  books  and  pencils 
were  all  ready — the  teacher  utters  the  word  ''  attention,"  and  the 
lesson  begins.  The  children  are  fairly  attentive,  the  teacher  is  well- 

*  WeU-informed  people,  bot  in  no  scnie  educated. 
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up  in  his  subject^  has  a  most  fluent  and  facile  tongue^  and  the 
campaign  opens  brilliantly.  The  subject  chosen  for  the  lesson  was 
the  l!2th  verse  of  the  92nd  Psalm :  '^  The  righteous  shall  flourish  like 
the  palm  tree :  he  shall  grow  like  a  cedar  in  Libanus'' — it  having 
ocGorred  in  a  previous  reading  lesson. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  The  teacher  gave  a  rapid  but  fair 
sketch  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  the  character  of  the  Psalms  of  joy,  of 
prsver,  of  praise.  He  then  spoke  of  the  blessings  attending  godli- 
ness and  righteous  dealing,  and  ended  with  the  words  of  David,  '^  The 
righteous  shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree*^  Up  to  this  point  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of.  But,  his  next  step  was  of  a  totally 
different  kind.  He  began  to  speak  of  trees  in  general — high  trees, 
stunted  trees,  trees  with  many  branches,  trees  with  none ;  fruitful 
and  barren  trees,  timber  worth  its  wei^ght  in  gold,  timber  that  was 
all  but  valueless ;  and  last  of  all  palm  trees.  He  drew  a  palm  tree 
on  the  Black  Board.  He  enumerated  endless  varieties  of  the  palm 
tribe ;  he  described  South  Sea  Islands,  barbarous  islanders,  their 
savage  life,  the  infinite  value  of  the  palm  to  them ;  how  its  leaves 
were  cleverly  turned  into  rough  cloth,  or  roofing  for  their  huts,  its 
juice  into  goodly  drink,  its  fruit  served  for  daily  food — ^in  short, 
how  every  part  of  it,  firom  the  deepest  root  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest 
stem,  was  of  excellent  use  to  the  poor  uncivilized  heathen.  From 
this  he  rambled  off  in  a  dozen  different  directions,  to  palms  of 
Egypt,  and  palms  of  Syria,  palms  of  the  East  and  palms  of  the 
Americas :  he  showed  in  what  respects  they  differed,  in  what  they 
agreed;  he  talked  of  cocoa-nuts^  monkeys,  and  cocoa-nut  oil. 
Where  was  he  going  to  stop?  He  did  stop  at  last,  however; 
time  was  up ;  and  the  lecturer  ended  by  saying  to  his  group  of 
youthful  listeners — who  had  been  all  waiting  to  hear  King  David's 
simile  explained — ''  Now  you  see,  my  children,  why  the  righteous 
shall  flourish  as  a  palm  tree.'*  This,  however,  was  precisely  what  he 
had  not  told  them. 

8.  Now^  had  this  worthy  Scotchman's  lecture  been  a  Botanical 
one — ^for  example,  one  of  a  course  of  lessons  on  the  various  classes 
of  trees  most  useful  to  man — ^much  of  his  discourse  would  have  been 
apt  enough.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the 
whole  object  and  drift  of  the  lesson  was  a  Beligious  one,  and  the 
verse  on  which  he  professed  to  build  his  lecture  was  simply  one  in 
which  the  Pbalmist  uses  a  very  apt  and  natural  simile  to  express  a 
striking  remark,  which  he  had  made  in  many  other  places.    The 
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main  point  to  be  illustrated^  so  far  aa  the  palm  was  ooncemedj  was 
to  show  why  t?ie  righteous  man  was  specially  to  be  compared  to  a 
tree  of  this  kind.  This  should  have  been  the  leading  idea  to  the 
lesson.  Parallel  passages  would  have  greatly  helped  such  an  expla- 
nation. Elsewhere  David  says,  "  I  am  like  a  green  oHve-tree  in  the 
house  of  God;"  and  again,  ''7%«  righteous  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  water-side,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  due 
season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither. ^^  A  glance  at  the  three  pas- 
sages, or  more,  would  have  shown  that  the  righteous  is  simply  com- 
pared  to  a  green,  healthy,  and  fruitful  tree,  well  planted  and 
watered,  causing  pleasure  and  plenty  to  all  near  it.  The  young 
listeners  might  have  easily  been  shown  why  David  chose  the  palm^ 
a  tree  of  such  use  and  beauty,  or  the  green  olive,  or  any  &ir  and 
noble  tree  growing  by  the  banks  of  Judah's  bright  streams,  to  teach 
us  the  happiness  and  blessing  «f  a  good  man's  life,  without  a  word 
touching  ivory  palms,  cocoa-nut  oil,  or  fibrous  door-mats. 

4.  The  mistake  lay  in  altogether  casting  aside  or  forgetting  the 
Leading  idea  or  motive  of  his  lesson. 

6.  But  we  must  deal  with  mistakes  of  a  far  more  serious  nature 
than  this.  The  rage  for  simplifying  and  explaining  extends  not  only 
to  pahn  trees,  and  South  Sea  islanders,  but  to  points  of  a  much 
higher' and  more  important  kind.  We  have  already  seen  the  fate 
of  the  word  ''  eternity,^*  and  have  now  to  consider  the  case  of  little 
children  who  are  supposed  too  young  and  ignorant  to  understand 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  (which  they  are  able  to 
read,)  but  are  nevertheless  thought  fit  to  listen  to  most  ample  ex- 
planations of  the  word  create,  and  that  most  mysterious  doctrine  of 
"  The  Trinity  in  Unity:' 

Those  grand  and  solemn  words,  ''  In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth,'*  are  thought  to  be  too  abstruse  for  the 
mind  of  the  young  learner,  especially  as  regards  the  act  of  creation^ 
The  little  child  therefore  who,  in  simple  wondering  fidth,  has 
looked  up  to  the  sunny  or  star-lit  sky  a  hundred  times,  and  thought 
perhaps  of  God  who,  in  His  greatness,  made  them  all,  and  there 
dwells  in  His  own  palace  of  light,  is  to  be  made  a  Utile  wiser  on 
this  point.  He  is  to  be  taught  that  making  is  not  creation,  and,  that 
the  subject  may  henceforth  be  to  him  one  of  solemn  reverence  and 
plain  as  the  commonest  matter  of  every-day  detail,  he  is  dragged 
through  a  page  or  two  of  some  such  wise  and  instructive  detail  as  the 
following : — 1.  Could  a  man  have  made  the  heaven  and  earth  f  No 
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(Of  such  an  absurd  impossibility  as  ibis  not  even  the  remotest 
suspicion  bad  ever  entered,  or  ever  would  have  entered,  the  child's 
mind  unless  thus  ingeniously  planted).  He  boldly  answers,  there- 
fore, No.  2.  But  a  man  can  make  basketff,  or  boxes,  or  bird  cages, 
if  he  has  the  thinffs  to  make  them  of?  Yes.  3.  Very  good  boy. 
Now  suppose  that  a  man  were  shTLt  up  in  an  empty  room  by  bim- 
selfj  without  any  things^  could  be  then  go  on  making  boxes,  bird 
cages,  or  baskets,  or  anything  ehe?  O,  No;  that  he  could  not. 
4.  If  you  were  to  shut  bim  up  in  a  room  like  this,  and  say  be 
should  not  come  out  until  be  bad  made  a  box,  would  be  ever  come 
oat  any  more  ?  O,  never.  6.  No,  my  dear  child,  he  never  would. 
He  would  be  unable  to  make  baskets,  ifc,  without  any  things  or 
materials;  but  Ood  could  make  a  box  out  of  nothing,  and  so  on, 
for  a  page  or  two,  which  we  need  not  further  describe. 

6.  What  we  have  already  said  of  eternity  and  the  slates,  applies 
with  equal  force  to  this  question.  The  object  now  in  view  is  to 
give  to  a  little  child  a  high,  and  holy,  and  grand  notion  of  the 
Almighty's  power  in  creating  the  universe.  To  effect  this,  and 
show  bim  the  infinite  difference  between  the  greatest  of  human 
doings  and  the  least  of  divine,  we  lower  the  whole  question  to  the 
details  of  empty  rooms,  boxes,  baskets,  cages,  and  workmen,  and 
call  tb^  process  simplifying  !  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  process 
less  likely  to  attain  the  desired  object  ?  or  any  means  more  trans- 
parently absurd? 

If  it  be  necessary  at  once  to  enlarge  on  the  word  create,  and 
speak  more  fully  of  God's  power  (with  the  thought  of  which,  be  it 
remembered,  the  heart  of  the  child  already  thrills),  why«not  take 
other  words  of  The  Book  itself,  which  contains  wisdom  for  the 
wisest,  and  simplicity  even  for  children  ?  Why  not — instead  of 
prating  about  baskets  and  empty  rooms — turn  to  such  glorious 
words  as  these?  *^ He  spake  the  word,  and  they  were  all  made,  He 
eommcmded,  and  they  stood  fast  for  ever;  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  their  host  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth; 
And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  And  God 
saw  every  thing  which  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.'' 

Is  there  one  English  child,  who  can  read  the  Bible,  whose  little 
heart  will  not  be  filled  with  the  wisdom  and  the  mystery  of  such 
words?  Nay  more,  who  is  there  amongst  the  ifisest  on  earth  that 
dare  add  to  them,  to  improve  or  to  expand  ?  Which  among  the 
wisest  dare  ask  for  more  than  these  words  express  ? 
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THE  NURSERY  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  GOVERNESS. 

A  gbejLt  and  good  physician^  Dr.  Hodkin,  asserts  that  wokIs,  looks, 
and  actions  which  infants  see  and  hear  in  connection  with  the  disci- 
pline they  receive  during  the  two  first  years  of  their  lives,  do  actually 
form  the  grand  essential  outlines  of  their  future  characters,  and  so  inde* 
libly  are  they  impressed,  that  it  will  be  difficiQt  to  model  them  in  future 
years.  If  this  principle  he  correct,  how  careful  ought  parents  to  be  aa 
to  whom  they  appoint  to  direct  the  earliest  education  of  their  children ! 
and  how  important  an  agent  is  the  nursery  goTemess,  and  how  fully 
ought  she  to  partake  of  the  fullest  sympathy  and  confidence ! 

Everybody  knows  that  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  events  are  daily 
occurring  which  a  mother  can  neither  provide  against  or  control.  But 
one  whose  business  and  duty  it  is  to  watch  oyer  the  infant  tendencies  with 
a  holy  love— not  the  mere  animal  instinct,  which  the  mother  feds  too 
often  to  an  excess  which  warps  her  justice  and  her  judgment,  but  with 
a  love  sacred  and  emphatic — can  modify,  direct,  and  train  the  youthful 
feelings  and  faculties  with  the  greatest  chance  of  success;  but  many 
are  indeed  the  trials  that  the  governess  has  to  undergo  in  her  noble 
task. 

A  nurse  maid  takes  up  John  the  elder,  a  little  urchin  of  four  years 
old,  and  thus  commences  his  moral  training : — **  There,  John,  see — see 
baby  in  the  cradle.  Baby  is  mother's  best  boy.  He  will  have  John's 
playthings.  He  sleepli  in  your  pretty  cradle,  and  John  must  go  up 
stairs  and  sleep  with  Hannah."    Whinreupon  John  puts  in  a  demurrer. 

"  That  naughty,  squaUy  baby  sha'n't  be  my  brother.  I'll  pull  him  out 
of  the  cradle,  that  I  will.  I'll  kick  the  cradle  oyer.  I  won't  rock  him. 
He  sha'n't  have  my  playthings — ^he  sha'n't  have  my  ma,  and  I  won't 
sleep  up  chamber  with  Hannah." 

"  Then,"  says  the  indulgent  Hannah,  "  you  are  a  tiresome,  wicked 
boy,  and  you  shall  be  whipped.    Hannah  won't  love  you." 

"  Then  I  won't  love  Hannah,  and  I'll  tear  baby's  eyes  out." 

Such  are  the  conversations  frequently  taking  place  between  chil- 
dren and  servants ;  and  worse,  I  have  knovm  a  £Ekther  talk  in  this  style, 
to  test,  as  he  called  it,  the  manly  spirit  of  his  son.  I  have  known  a 
sister  do  it,  merely  for  the  sake  of  play  and  hearing  herself  talk.  I  have 
Imown  a  brother  do  it,  either  from  a  love  of  teasing  or  firom  a  mischief- 
loving  spirit.  I  have  known  such  a  course  persisted  in  for  years,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  temper  and  feelings  of  a  child.  What  a  work, 
then,  is  that  of  the  governess,  to  undo  all  the  mischief  that  inconsiderate 
ignorance  has  accomplished. 

At  the  early  age  of  three  years,  a  little  boy  who  had  been  most  ten« 
derly  brought  up  manifested  great  jealousy  and  resentment  at  finding 
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hk  little  Bister,  under  a  year  and  a  half  old,  frequently  lapped  and  cos- 
aeted.  He  at  first  attempted  to  scratch  her  little  arms,  and  then  he  bit 
her  finger.  The  mother,  juatly  incenaed  at  this  depravity,  had  at  once 
recourse  to  the  rod ;  but  this  had  little  efiect,  for  in  a  few  days  the  same 
little  creature  scratched  hia  sister  under  her  clothes,  making  a  deep 
scar.  He  was  again  whipped  and  sent  to  the  bedroom,  where  he  re- 
mained the  whole  day.  When  again  permitted  to  return,  he  appeared 
more  exasperated  than  ever,  and  Tented  his  spleen,  not,  however,  on  the 
sister  babe,  but  upon  his  mother's  dress,  which  he  tore  secretly  behind. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do,  the  mother  called  for  her  governess,  in  whom 
she  had  the  most  implicit  confidence.  She  perceived  that  the  jealousy 
of  the  child  had  been  aroused  by  indiscreet  treatment ;  and,  instead  of 
arousing  other  feelings  of  a  combative  character,  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
hera  to  excite  those  of  love  and  afiection.  On  receiving  the  little  boy  in 
her  arms,  she  said  to  him,  ''  Darling  boy !  mother  loves  her  little  boy. 
Kiss  mammS)  my  dear,  and  kiss  sister  too — ^we  aU  love  Alfired ;  let  us 
all  kiss  one  another."  The  poor  child  hid  its  face  under  the  nurse's  arm. 
TTiw  moving  chest  and  half  stifled  sobs  evinced  the  most  heart-felt 
emotion  at  finding  he  was  not  to  be  cast  ofiT,  but  was  still  beloved.  Pre- 
sently he  raised  his  little  head,  and,  looking  over  the  lap  of  his  governess, 
exclaimed,  **  Me  love  Susan  I  me  love  mamma !  me  love  governess !" 

I  verily  believe  that,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  thoughtful 
goveme88,a  uniform  course  of  punishment  would  have  been  pursued,  with- 
out sympathy  and  without  Ioto,  and  although  the  child  might  have  been 
made  to  desist  from  his  scratching  and  biting,  the  consequence  Would  have 
been  a  cherished  hostility  to  his  sister,  which  would  prbbably  have 
remained  through  life.  The  judicious  interference  of  the  governess, 
although  it  may  have  humbled  the  mother,  served  the  valuable  purpose 
of  developing  one  feature  in  the  child's  disposition,  which  she  was 
enabled  to  turn  to  profitable  account. 

I  have  sometimes  mentioned  the  fact  above  stated  as  evincing  great 
natural  affection,  but  have  been  told,  in  reply,  that  whatever  might  be 
true  as  to  his  feelings  on  that  occasion,  the  child  must  be  naturally 
unamiable  and  selfish.  But  experience  proved  the  contrary.  From 
that  hour  he  uniformly  manifested  the  most  cordial  and  disinterested 
feelings  towards  his  sister. 

The  governess  in  the  nursery,  who  may  have  the  care  of  very  active 
children,  will  meet  with  many  difficulties.  Some  complain  that  they  do 
not  know  how  or  when  to  punish  them.  It  certainly  requires  great 
forbearance  and  wisdom  to  manage  one  such  child.  The  difficulty  is 
very  greatly  increased  when  three  or  four  such  spirits  meet  in  one 
family.  Before  punishing  such  children,  we  should  study  their  motives. 
A  little  boy  of  this  character  once  got  u^on  his  trundle  bed-with  a  large 
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pair  of  sheara,  and  began  to  cut  the  bed  in  yarious  places.  At  another 
time  he  took  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  his  mother's  sofa.  The  seryant-girl 
thought  the  child  was  possessed  with  something  beyond  the  human. 
He  had,  as  she  said,  more  depravity  in  him  than  any  child  she  had  ever 
known.  His  governess  thought  otherwise.  As  he  was  remarkably 
ambitious,  and  desirous  of  imitating  older  people,  as  well  aa  actiye,  she 
sensibly  thought  it  was  a  desire  to  handle  the  hia  scissors  and  to  try 
the  sharp  knife,  that  influenced  him,  rather  than  a  wish  to  destroy  the 
bed  or  the  sofa. 

I  called  a  short  time  since  on  a  lady  who  resided  in  the  countiy,  but 
who,  accompanied  by  her  three  little  ones,  had  come  to  the  city  to  visit 
her  sister;  I  found  her  in  trouble,  in  consequence  of  an  incident 
which  had  just  occurred.  Her  little  boy,  four  years  of  age,  had  daic- 
bered  up  into  a  bay  window,  outside  of  which  was  a  flower  stand  and  a 
few  pots  of  flowers.  By  leaning  over,  he  coiild  just  manage  to  reach 
the  blossoms  of  a  beautiful  wax  plant.  This  he  had  plucked,  and  was 
triumphantly  swinging  it  about  in  his  hand.  The  plant  was  a  favourite, 
and  the  flower  was  the  only  one  it  could  have,  that  year  at  least.  The 
deed  was  wicked,  atrocious,  scandalous,  and  the  first  question  was,  what 
mode  of  punishment  should  be  adopted ;  and,  punished  he  was,  with 
sundry  slaps  on  either  ear,  and  an  out-thrust  to  the  cellar  below. 

I  reached  the  drawing-room  while  his  yells  were  loudest.  After 
awhile  I  prevailed  upon  his  parents  to  let  him  show  himself.  He 
came  in  with  red  face  and  swollen  eyes;  but  after  a  very  little 
while  his  troubles  passed  away  as  a  dream^  and  presently  I  found 
him  already  disposed  to  convert  the  chairs  into  horses  and  the  otto- 
man into  a  coach,  that  he  might  take  out  his  sisters  for  a  ride. 
The  secret  of  the  pulling  of  the  wax  flower  then  came  out.  Having 
lived  in  the  country,  where  he  was  allowed  to  pick  indiscrimi- 
nately from  the  field  every  flower  he  took  a  fancy  to,  from  the  dusy  to 
the  waterlily,  he  of  course  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  especial 
value  set  upon  a  wax  plant,  not  half  so  pretty  as  hundreds  of  the  field 
flowers  so  common  to  him,  and  he  erred  through  childish  ignorance,  not 
£rom  childish  depravity. 

The  course  that  should  have  been  pursued  is  so  obvious,  that  I  shall 
not  insult  the  governess  by  adverting  to  it.  The  grand  remedy  for  the 
tricks  of  active  children  is  prevention ;  remove  as  far  as  possible  from 
them  temptation  to  commit  such  misdeeds^  or  warn  them  beforehand 
not  to  do  such  and  such  things.  Children  are  imitative  beings ;  tiiey, 
like  you,  must  be  busy.  They  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  that  which 
is  the  first  step  of  talent  in  the  work  of  improv9ment. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  some  of  the  prinoiples 
upon  which  the  nursery  governess  should  act«    She  should  seek  to 


prevent  error  nther  than  trntt  to  pimishinent  afterwards ;  she  should 
asoertain  all  the  cwmmstances  in  each  case  of  misconduct,  and  duly 
weigh  and  appreciate  the  child's  motives  and  natural  character. 

W.  M. 


INFANT  TRAINING. 


AvoTHXB  work  on  IVobel's  system  of  infant  training  has  just  been 
published  *  by  the  parties  who  had  the  honour  of  introducing  it  first 
into  England,  and  we  take  the  opportunity  afforded  by  noticing  this 
book,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  and  suggestions  relating  to  the  method 
itself,  and  the  way  in  which  it  maybe  rendered  useful  to  the  school  and 
fiunily. 

We  hare  no  doubt  that  Lord  Falmerston  was  correct,  when  he  told 
his  audience  the  other  day  that  babies  were  all  bom  very  good ;  but  we 
really  fear  that  his  Lordship  would  hare  been  less  forward  to  announce 
his  opinion  if  he  had  had  to  dry  nurse  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them ;  for 
the  fact  is,  that  every  one  of  them  has  taken  his  being  new  and  fresh  from 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  so  unlike  that  of  any  other,  that  there  is  hardly 
a  possibility  of  knowing  what  will  please  it.  This  individuality  of  the 
individual,  as  some  one  has  called  it,  makes  the  little  creature  dissa- 
tisfied with  everything  you  give  him.  A  doll  suffers  amputation  of  legs 
and  arms,  the  bellows  are  opened  in  search  of  the  wind,  and  the  china 
is  broken  to  build  a  dolly's  house ;  and  yet  there  is  something  really 
delightful  in  all  this  activity.  See  how  the  exercise  strengthens  the 
little  body,  how  the  little  heart  rejoices  as  one  ray  after  another  of  intel* 
leetual  light  dawns  upon  its  soul.  Eeally,  when  one  considers  how  much 
the  child  learns  during  those  early  years ;  how  much  it  begins  to  recog- 
nise forms,  colours,  motions,  persons ;  to  exerdse  not  only  its  limbs  and 
senses,  but  the  will  and  understanding  also,  one  begins  to  discover  the 
necessity  for  its  always  doing  something. 

The  great  merit  of  Trobel's  system,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is,  that  it  not 
only  sympathises  with,  but  enters  into,  the  spirit  of  the  child,  and  provides 
a  proper  sphere  for  this  constant  activity.  The  little  ^lands  are  natu- 
rally restless,  and  will  always  find  something  to  exercise  themselves 
upon ;  BO,  doing  away  with  all  finished,  destructible,  and  expensive  toys, 
and  giving  them  simple  materials  :to  work  with,  the  education  is  com- 
menced with  the  first  dawn  of  the  perceptive  power,  and  continued  until 
the  rudiments  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  education  become  as 
familiar  to  the  mind  as  games  of  play. 

•  fnat/Aal  Guide  to  the  SngUeh  Kinder«6erdeii,  by  J.  end  B.  Rouge. 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  hare  not  had  the  opportmiity  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Frdbel  and  his  system,  we  may  remark  that  it 
consists  in  a  number  of  plays,  games,  and  occupations,  and  is  designed 
to  teach  all  the  elements  of  our  knowledge.  The  first  department  is 
comprised  in  Six  Gitts.  The  first  GtiSt  is  six  coloured  balls  for  teaching 
colour  and  motion ;  second/  the  cube,  ball,  and  cylinder,  gives  a  know» 
ledge  of  forms ;  the  third  is  used  for  constructing,  being  simply  eight 
small  cubes ;  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  Gifts,  there  is  a  progressive 
development  of  this  constructive  idea,  until  the  child  is  perfectly  £uni- 
liar  with  the  cube,  with  all  its  uses  and  divisions,  besides  having  re- 
ceived a  mass  of  other  knowledge  of  the  highest  importance. 

Beading  is  taught  in  a  very  pleasing  and  ingenious  manner:  pieces 
of  cardboard  cut  into  small  long  pieces,  and  half  circles  of  various 
sizes,  are  used  to  form  the  letters,  so  that  the  child  makes  the  letters 
whilst  it  learns  them ;  this  alsQ  is  done  by  ]&jing  sticks,  undipped  ludfer 
matches,  and  what  is  called  peas  work ;  that  is,  by  uniting  the  sticks  with 
peas.  In  this  way  beautiful  alphabets  are  made,  and  the  children  learn 
to  read  and  spell  before  they  are  ever  put  to  a  use  a  book. 

Making  a  paper  plaiting  is  another  useful  and  interesting  occu- 
pation. The  paper  is  skilfully  cut  and  prepared,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  anything  can  be  better  adapted  to  improve  the 
taste  and  occupy  the  hands  and  brains  of  the  children.  The  hand,  the 
eye,  the  fancy,  are  all  so  finely  cultivated,  that  one  hardly  knows  which 
to  admire  most,  the  beauty  or  simplicity  of  the  employment. 

Paper  cutting,  pricking  patterns  in  paper,  modelling  in  clay  or  other 
substances,  are  all  very  interesting ;  but  that  which  is  perhaps  of  the 
highest  importance  in  all  these  miscellaneous  exercises  is,  drawing.  And 
Erobers  method  of  teaching  this  is  so  excellent  that  we  are  confident 
of  its  being  very  shortly  introduced  into  aU  schools,  as  well  as  adopted 
by  all  mdio  teach  drawing  exclusively.  The  slates  and  copies  are  ruled 
in  squares,  and  the  child  taught  to  develope  all  manner  of  forms  from 
the  simple  cube :  by  adopting  this  method  very  little  children  are  ena- 
bled to  draw  a  surprising  number  of  beautiful  forms  and  patterns ;  in- 
deed the  Kinder-Ghurden  appears  to  us  to  be  the  proper  school  for  the 
artist  to  receive  his  first  ideas  in,  for  it  is  here  more  than  in  any  other 
educational  system  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  of 
the  fine  arts,  which  are  taught  with  a  simplicity  adapted  to  the  child'a 
inteUectual  powers. 

The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  casual  observer  is,  that  toys  have 
been  substituted  for  books.  Proper  ideas  of  form,  sizei  and  motion 
having  been  imparted^by  the  two  first  Gifts,  the  four  succeeding  give  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  all  the  rudiments  of  mathematics.  We  say 
practical — ^for  the  child  not  only  learns  to  distinguish  the  various  angles 
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and  triangles,  but  alao  to  use  them ;  for  in  building  and  carrying  on  the 
other  pkys  all  the  faculties  exercised,  are  brought  into  activity.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  importance  of  this  early  exercise  of  the  intellec- 
tual faculties.  It  has  the  same  influence  upon  the  child  that  proper 
culture  has  upon  a  plant — aids, it  to  develope  all  its  powers,  and  bring 
forth  finiits  which  we  may  seek  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

[Finally,  in  this  system  a  prominent  place  is  giyen  to  gymnastical  ex- 
ercises, not  as  a  drill,  which  is  only  adapted  to  grown  up  people,  and 
which  soon  becomes  toilsome  even  to  them,  but  a  number  of  games  and 
plays,  all  interesting  to  the  children,  are  played  every  day,  and  so  sldl* 
fiilly  are  they  arranged  that  the  children  are  not  only  amused  but  pro- 
perly exercised  and  instructed  also.  The^great  fault,  when  children  are 
allowed  to  romp  about  after  their  own  fashion  is,  that  they  become  rude 
and  unruly,  and  attain  nothing  but  the  simple  exercise  of  their  lungs 
and  limbs.  Frobel's  plays  are  all  accompanied  by  songs  and  music,  and 
the  play  is  made  a  means  of  teaching  rhythm,  harmony,  manners,  and 
deportment.  Those  and  those  only  who  have  studied  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  childhood  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
part  of  the  system.  That  IVobers  games  are  attractive,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  when  the  children  are  not  in  the  school  they 
play  the  games  themselves  as  though  the  teacher  were  present  with 
them. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  this  system  of  infant  training  has 
over  all  others  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is,  that  it  is  equally  adapted 
to  the  school  and  nursery.  The  trouble  which  parents  have  to  keep 
their  children  quiet,  is  too  often  the  want  of  something  to  occupy  their 
attention.  The  child  mtut  do  something,  and,  if  there  be  nothing  else 
in  the  way,  will  try  mischief,  and  being  checked  here  also,  will  cry  by 
way  of  diversion.  If  mothers  and  nurses  should  ever  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  any  one,  we  expect  it  will  be  to  Erobel ;  for  he  certainly  has 
done  more  than  any  other  man,  living  or  dead,  to  make  ''  good  children." 
In  introducing  the  system  to  schools,  we  have  only  one  piece  of  advice 
to  give,  and  that  is,  that  the  system  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  no  attempts 
made  to  unite  it  with  any  previous  plans  or  arrangements.  One  great 
recommendation  to  the  book  before  us  is,  that  it  is  a  complete  practical 
guide  for  parents  and  teachers ;  but  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  school 
to  be  taught,  we  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  should 
in  the  first  instance  herself  be  properly  instructed ;  nor  can  we  imagine 
a  better  field  of  occupation  for  young  ladies  possessing  the  requisite 
talents,  than  may  be  found  in  the  Kinder-Garden.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  it  will  soon  become  profitable  and  delightful. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  not  only  for  the  system,  but  for  us  also  who 
receive  it,  that  it  is  beiilg  introduced  into  this  country  by  people  who 
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poasesB  the  necessary  qualities  and  quaUfications  for  the  work.  Poor 
iVobel  I  after  a  life  which  had  been  one  of  noble  Belf-sacrifioey  was  at 
last,  aa  he  thought,  overwhelmed  bj  difficulties.  Importunate  creditors 
would  no  longer  be  put  off,  and  execution  and  ejectment  for  rent  Beemed 
inevitable,  when  a  ladj,  who  was  unable  to  pursue  her  journey,  ctiled 
at  his  house,  and  devoted  the  money  which  would  otherwise  hasre  been 
spent  in  her  travels  through  Switzerland,  to  relieving  him  from  his 
embarraBsments.  Having  a  family  of  her  own,  she  was  naturally  inte- 
rested in  all  she  saw,  and  from  being  a  pupil  became  a  propagator  of  the 
system,  and  now,  in  exile  amongst  us,  has  introduced  it  into  this  country. 
It  is  but  little  that  we  thank  the  Jesuits  for ;  but  we  certainly  may  be 
grateful  to  them  for  causing  one  to  take  refuge  amongst  us,  who  brings 
a  system  destined,  aa  we  believe,  to  bless  whole  generati<nui  of  our  chil- 
dren.  The  Society  of  Arts,  and  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  have  expressed  approval  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  J>etter  conclude 
this  article  than  in  the  words  of  the  latter  to  the  authors  :*-'*  The 
proper  introduction  of  this  system  woiQd  confer,  as  it  Beems  to  me,  an 
inestimable  boon  upon  the  rising  generation  of  this  country ;  and  I 
trust  you  may  be  able  successfully  te  carry  out  plans  which  propose 
such  grand  results.'' 


EDUCATION  FOE  THE  PEOPLE.— No.  H. 
MemerUofy  SchooUfor  Girls. 

Ab  the  education  question  now  stands,  wo  feel  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
defer  otir  remarks  with  regard  te  the  formation  and  establishment  of  a 
national  system,  and  to  consider  what  might,  under  existing  circuit - 
stances,  be  done  to  elevate  the  moral  position  of  the  people.  It  is  by 
no  means  apparent  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  subject  will  be  over- 
come by  the  adoption  of  any  plan  now  before  Parliament ;  and  even  if 
it  were,  we  believe  that  the  particulars  te  which  we  shall  now  call  atten* 
tion,  have  not  been  so  incorporated  in  any  general  scheme,  in  a  manner 
likely  te  supersede  the  necessity  of  thus  bringing  them  forward  for 
consideration. 

After  having  from  time  to  time  steted  our  views  with  reference  to 
female  influence  and  female  education,  and  having  shown  from  histery— - 
sacred  as  well  as  profane,  general  as  well  as  particular — that  our  views 
are  not  only  those  of  the  best  moralists  and  educationists,  but  ate  also 
such  as  facts  will  present  te  the  mind  of  every  individual  who  has  the 
interest  of  the  community  at  heart,  it  remains  for  ufi  te  suggest  methods 
by  which,  through  education,  female  influence  may  more  generally  be 
oxeroiBed  for  good. 
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Animackertmg  on  the  in&mouB  eondacfc  of  Mdile.  Dondet,  whose  case 
excited  much  attention  some  months  since,  the  Daify  yews  observed : — 

"  Oar  (prls  are  worse  off  than  their  hrothen.  It  ib  as  hard  for  an  English  girl, 
educated  in  the  orthodox  manner,  to  be  an  original  thinker — or  indeed,  a'thinker  at  ali- 
as for  an  inmate  of  the  Zenana  to  become  a  strong-minded  woman,  holding  positive 
theoriea  on  the  fntora  of  female  parliaments.  They  are  not  taught  to  think.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  think.  The  passive  reeeption  of  a  few  iiscts  ia  the  only  mental  exertion 
thej  are  required  to  make  in  most  schools;  and  a  little  feeble  imitetion  of  feeUe  art 
the  highest  mechanical  use  to  which  their  hands  and  perceptive  faculties  are  put.  The 
education  of  women  in  England  is  as  carefully  divorced  from  all  intellectuality  as  our 
theological  colleges  are  from  heterodoxy.  Expensive,  mindless,  unpractical,  and  useless, 
our  schools  tnm  out  accomplished  machines,  whose  minds  are,  like  Chinese  feet,  cramped 
out  of  all  symmetry,  power,  and  natural  use.  A  little  music,  which  is  merely  manual 
dexterity  I  a  little  drawing,  which  is  only  distorted  imitation  of  distorted  copies— for 
neither  art  is  ever  taught  in  the  breadth  and  significance  belonging  to  it ;  a  little  history, 
which  is  but  a  parrot's  roU-call  i  some  geography,  which  means  a  dotted  outline  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  but  which  includes  neither  the  natural  history,  nor  the  ethnology,  nor 
yet  the  industry,  of  foreign  countries ;  needlework,  which  leads  to  everything  but 
nsefnlness ;  modem  languages,  which  when  *  finished '  reyeal  neither  the  literature  nor 
the  people,  and  are  equally  unserviceable  for  reading  and  for  oonversation-^these,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  make  up  the  list  of  English  schoolgirls'  accomplishments.  And  few 
parents  dream  of  a  more  useful  or  more  intellectual  education  for  them.  Those  who  do, 
are  obliged  to  realise  their  dream  abroad,  if  they  wish  their  daughters  to  be  educated 
economically  in  accordance  with  the  average  means  of  middle-class  families.'' 

Had  these  just  remarks  been  published  last  jear^  instead  o{  in  April 
Uuiy  it  might  with  much  reason  have  been  said  that  our  articles  on 
Pemale  Education,  which  appeared  in  ''  Teb  Qoyxbvxss  "  in  January 
and  Febmarjr,  were  merely  paraphrastioal.  As  it  happens,  however,  we 
cazmot  but  express  our  satisfaction  that  our  sentiments  are,  upon  the 
subject  of  Female  Education,  identical  with  so  influential  a  portion  of  the 
press  as  the  Doi/y  Ifewa.  We  do  not  say  this  in  any  spirit  of  syco- 
phancy or  adulation.  We  are  as  independent  of  the  DaiJjf  News  as  we 
are  of  what  is  tritely,  but  truly,  termed  ''  the  mighty  engine  for  good  or 
evil" — The  Tmet.  As  practical  educationists  we  do  not  consider  that 
we  arrogate  to  ourselves  too  much  licence,  or  that  we  presume  too  far, 
when  we  question  the  correctness  of  theories  on  education,  propounded 
by  men  who,  although  skilled  in  politics  and  ethics,  are,  after  all,  with 
regard  to  education,  theorists  only. 

Beverting  to  our  quotation  from  the  Daify  Ifews,  there  is  a  most  im- 
portant point  which  we  would  notice,  namely,  that  the  girls  whose  edu- 
cation is  thus  made  the  subject  of  complaint,  are  those  who  have  parents 
or  guardians  in  a  position  which  enables  them  to  defiray  school  expenses. 
Such  being  the  case,  ''  the  liberty  of  the  subject"— the  watchword  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made--would  be  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  were  any  attempt  made 
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to  remedy  an  evil  which«  however  detrimental  to  the  common  weal,  is 
generally  not  only  not  recognised  as  an  evil,  but  which  is  by  many  re- 
garded as  part  of  a.  fashionable  system. 

Here  again  we  would  suggest  moral  compulsion.  We  would  compel 
the  higher  classes  to  give  their  daughters  a  more  substantial  and  practi- 
cal education,  by  our  giving  to  those  classes  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
good  schooling,  an  education  really  sound  and  useful.  And  why  need 
we  delay  to  do  this  P  Is  it  for  want  either  of  funds  or  working  appli- 
ances P  Unhesitatingly  we  reply, — No.  It  is  because  we  are  manacled 
and  fettered  by  conventionalities,  predilection,  and  prejudices,  which 
poor  proud  human  nature  is  loath  to  surrender,  even  to  sound  reason 
and  expediency. 

Look  at  our  girls'  charity  schools  and  elementary  schools  generally— 
What;  is  the  education  there  afforded  P — ^What  P — In  most  cases  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  miserable  smattering  of  yarious  branches  of  educa- 
tion, ineffective,  and  in  too  many  dangerous.  The  girls  who  attend  such 
schools  are  taught  theoretically^  but  not  practically,  to  do  their  duty  in 
that  station  of  life  to  which  it  may  please  God  to  call  them.  We  know 
that  we  shall  be  met  here  by  the  stereotyped  platform  phrases  about 
the  Bible — ^^  religious  education,'*  and  so  on. 

Well-meaning  persons  there  are  who  think  that  when  they  have  in- 
structed a  girl  to  read  her  Bible,  and  to  understand  its  leading  doctrines 
according  to  their  favourite  interpretation — ^when  they  have  partially 
covered  her  ignorance  with  a  patchwork  of  odds  and  ends  of  various 
branches  of  education— and  when  they  have  taught  her  ^  plain  needle- 
work," she  requires  nothing  more  to  make  her  a  useful  member  of  society. 

It  is  well  known  that  thousands  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
present  generation  were  educated — or  partly  educated — ^in  elementary 
schools ;  it  is  almost  a  moral  impossibility  that  such  should  not  be  the 
case ;  but  we  yenture  to  assert  that  it  results  more  from  the  natural  ca* 
pabilities  and  aptitude  of  the  scholars  than  from  the  excellence  of  the 
system  under  which  they  received  their  training.  To  some  minds  diffi- 
culties are  not  impediments,  they  are  incentives — stimuli — ^to  increased 
energy ;  and  it  may  be  that  those  who,  having  been  partially  educated  in 
elementary  schools,  have  risen  to  eminence,  would  have  been  less 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  circumstances  more  apparently 
favourable.  These  considerations  woiild  not,  however,  reconcile  any  well- 
regulated  mind  to  a  system  evidently  defective.  We  must  not  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  Even  the  casuists'  maxim,  "  The  end  justifies  the 
means,"  fiuls  in  application  here ;  for  whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  many, 
schooled  under  the  present  system,  are  very  imperfectly  educated,  it  is 
l)ut  conjectural  that  the  few  who  are  well  educated  might  not,  under 
better  systems,  have  become  better  scholars. 
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It  is  bnt  a  poor  apology  for  exifiting  school-systema  to  say  tbat  many 
indofltriouB,  yirtuous,  and  religious  women  have  been  trained  under  them. 
In  the  last  century,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  many  such  who  could 
neither  write  nor  read. 

There  are,  with  reference  to  our  elementary  schoola,  a  few  plain  facts 
which  no  educational  periodical,  unless,  like  ^'Tue  Goyebness,"  en* 
tirely  independent,  could  notice  publicly  without  injuring  its  cause — ^they 
are  these— 

1.  The  wealthier  class  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  feel* 
ings  and  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  to  sympathize  with  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  conduce  most  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

2.  Elementary  schools  are  mainly  supported  by  the  wealthier  classes, 
who  alone  are  satisfied  with  the  system  adopted  in  them,  simply  firom 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  minds  to  be  educated. 

8.  The  projectors  and  managers  of  elementary  schools  could  not  yen* 
ture  to  decry — contrary  to  the  opinion — not  of  the  people,  but— of  the 
wealthy  classes— existing  systems,  for  by  so  doing  they  might  forfeit  the 
means  of  carrying  on  their  schools  under  any  system. 

4.  The  wealthy  supporters  of  elementary  schools  are  misled  by  plat- 
form speeches  and  compliments,  by  mock  ''  examinations,"  by  published 
reports,  and  often  by  the  obsequious  and  dependent  parents  of  the  poor 
children. 

6.  The  intelligent,  common-sense  body  of  tradespeople,  and  persons 
in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  feeling  that  they  are  not  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  these  schools,  and  that  an  imperfect  education  is  better  than 
no  education  at  all,  do  not  openly  denounce  many  abuses  which  are  too 
flagrant  to  escape  their  notice. 

6.  The  Gh}Temment  scheme  of  education,  as  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  is  satisfactory  to  the  wealthy  classes  only. 

Many  more  such  facts  might  be  stated.  We  have  adduced  a  suffi- 
cient number  for  our  purpose ;  and,  although  they  apply  to  elementary 
schools  for  boys  as  well  as  for  girls,  they  are  quoted  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  latter.  Many  ladies  of  the  wealthy  classes  not  only  support 
girls'  schools,  but  also  take  a  reaUy  lirely  interest  ift  them.  We  num- 
ber many  such  benevolent  ladies  amongst  our  subscribers,  and  this  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  remarks  which  we  are  about  to  make  will 
not  be  entirely  useless. 

We  do  not  think  that  anything  is  taught  in  elementary  schools  which 
should  not- be  taught ;  but  we  belieye  that,  according  to  the  prevalent 
systems,  too  much  is  attempted  and  too  little  is  achieved.  We  do  not 
object  so  much  to  the  methods  in  vogue  as  to  }^e  principles  which  those 
methods  are  designed  to  carry  out. 

<«  Whste'er  is  bett  •dministered  is  best," 
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in  nnmerouB  iiiBtanoefl.  One  is  oft-times  reminded  of  the  &ble  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoite  when  one  sees— the  weak  excelling  the  mighty— fruity 
principles  rendered  more  effective  of  good  than  true  principles*  simply 
by  method,  or,  it  may  be,  by  perseverance  and  ability.  The  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ;  still,  as  rapidity  of 
moral  progress  and  strength  of  purpose  are  essentially  neoessary  to  the 
advancement  of  educatioui  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain,  not  so  earefuUy 
what  good  may  be  done  under  faulty  systems,  as  what  faults  may  be  eor^ 
rected  under  good  systems.  We  say  this  because  we  wish  it  to  be  • 
dearly  understood  that  it  is  far  from  our  design  to  depreciate  the  vast 
amount  of  good  which  has  been  effected  undet  principles  whieh  we 
believe  to  be  bad.  , 

One  very  great  evil  in  connexion  with  girls'  elementary  and  day 
schools  is,  that  ''needlework  "  stands  much  in  the  relation  to  the  female 
education  of  the  people  as  ^*  accomplishments  "  do  to  the  female  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  clasees.    To  this  evil  we  shall  now  oall  attention. 

We  are  warranted  in  statingi  that,  as  a  rule,  the  afternoons  are  in  girla' 
schools  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  needlework.  On  the  surface,  and 
according  to  conventional  ideas,  this  appears  to  be  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment ;  but  it  will  be  shown,  by  a  more  searching  investigation,  that  the 
practice  is  generally  subversive  of  the  very  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

The  main  object  in  view  in  teaching  girls  plain  needlework  in  ele- 
mentary schools  is,  we  presume,  to  render  them  neati  tidy»  and  indua- 
trious,  and  able  to  ply  the  needle  in  the  small  services  indispensable  to 
domestic  comfort.  If  it  accomplished  this,  all  would  be  well  enough*^ 
but  does  it  do  so  P  Let  the  wretchedly  and  unnecessarily  ragged 
children  and  slatternly  girls  who  are  everywhere  seen — ^let  our  *^  slop- 
sellers,"  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  our  public  streets  and  our 
popular  statistics  answer  the  question,  and  [a  withering  ''  No  T'  at  once 
upsets^the  theory  which  demands  so  much  of  a  girl's  school  time  for  the 
attainment  of  an  art  which,  however  useful  in  itself  is  whoUy  mechanical 
and  industrial. 

A  few  years  since,  the  public  sympathy  was  powerfully  evoked  by 
vivid  representations  of  the  hardships  which  were — and  we  may  still  say 
are — encountered  by  females  who  endeavour  to  subsist  by  needlework ; 
and  no  sooner  was  it  found  that  that  sympathy  began  to  operate  beneft- 
oially,  than  facts  were  brought  to  light  with  reference  to  highly  re- 
spectable females  employed  in  fashionable  dress-making  and  miUinetj 
establishments,  which  horrified  many  of  the 

"Daugliten  of  Ohriitiin  England/' 
and  awakened  in  the  heart  of  every  Englishmaui  feelings  of  honest  and 
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iirepressible  indignation.  Meetings  were  held,  essayi,  articleSy  and  let- 
ters in  the  newspapers  were  written,  and  agitation  was  kept  up  nntil 
the  evil  abated,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  until  a  new  subject  for 
agitation  presented  itself. 

(To  be  eo»tumid») 


EXTRAOBDINABY  FACTS  ILLTT8TBATIYE  OF  THE  POWER 

OP  PHATEE  AND  FAITH. 

UnDSB  this  heading,  the  Morning  Chroniele  gare,  on  the  11th  of  June 
ult.,  the  following  statement,  which  under  any  circumstances  is  highly 
interesting. 

A  series  of  three  religious  meetings,  of  an  extraordinary  and  deeply- 
interesting  character,  were  held  at  Bristol,  on  the  evenings  of  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  the 
Bey.  &.  MUller,  the  pastor  of  a  sect  meeting  at  Bethesda  Chapel,  Gbeat 
George*street,  a  narrative  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  him,  in  answer  to 
faith  and  prayer,  and  especially  with  reference  to  the  New  Orphan 
House  on  Ashley  Down,  near  that  dty.  No  traveller  into  Bristol  by 
the  main  turnpike  road  from  Ghloucester  can  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  which  stand,  at  once  an  ornament 
and  a  marvel,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  borough.  In  answer  to 
inquiry,  he  will  find  that  in  that  institution  800  children,  from  early  in- 
fancy up  to  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old,  are  maintained,  clothed, 
and  educatecl,  and  that  "  solely  through  the  efficacy  of  faith  and  prayer.'* 
When  the  Bev.  Q-.  MUller  commenced  the  work,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  he  made  no  appeal  to  man,  issued  no  prospectus,  held  no 
public  meeting,  made  known  no  subscription  list.  He  simply — accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement— waited  on  the  Lord  in  prayer,  and  having 
ascertained  that  His  mind  was  favourable,  he  prayed  for  means,  and 
waited  for  them  to  come  to  him,  in  the  fullest  faith  that  they  would 
be  vouchsafed  to  him.  Marvellous  as,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  may 
seem,  the  means  did  come  in  voluntarily,  anonymously,  and  ftom  all 
parts  of  the  empire.  Considerably  more  than  20,0001.  was  amassed,  the 
structure  was  raised,  the  children — ^all  orphans  bereft  of  both  parents — 
received  into  it,  matron,  nurses  and  officers,  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses were  appointed,  and  the  work  of  maintenance,  of  education,  com- 
menced, and  that  without  a  shilling  of  endowment,  or  a  single  patron, 
trustee,  or  annual  subscriber.  The  work  has  since  been  carried  on  in 
the  same  way,  support  being  derived  from  such  casual  funds  as  have 
been  volunteered — almost  always  anonymously,  and  invariably  without 
solicitation.  The  *  immediate  object  of  the  present  meeting  was  to 
reeeire  from  Mr.  MUller  a  statement  of  the  Lord's  dealings  with  himt  in 
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relation  to  his  intention  to  commence  immediately  the  first  of  two  other 
houses  for  the  support  of  700  orphans  more.  In  communicating  his  in- 
tention, the  Bey.  gentleman  said :— Not  only  had  he  l>een  already  sus- 
tained in  supporting  300  children  l)erefb  of  both  parents,  in  extending 
missionary  objects,  and  distributing  Gospel  tracts,  but  the  Lord  had 
led  him  to  contemplate  the  building  of  another  Orphan  Asylum,  at  an 
expense  of  35,000/.,  for  700  orphans  more.  For  six  months  after  the 
idea  was  presented  to  his  mind,  he  neyer  prayed  to  the  Lord  for  means 
at  all,  but  simply  to  ascertain  what  was  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord. 
Thousands  of  prayers  were  brought  before  God,  but  not  one  for  means. 
He  prayed  to  find  that  it  was  not  a  snare  for  his  own  heart,  and  that  he 
was  not  deluded  by  the  devil,  and  graciously  did  the  Lord  answer  him. 
Once  resolyed  in  his  mind  that  he  must  build,  he  began  to  pray  for 
means,  and  means  came  in.  First  he  got  a  half-soyereign,  and  then  up 
to  a  pound — ^the  thirty-fiye  thousandth  part  of  what  he  needed  was 
gained,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude.  By-and-by  he  got  up 
to  35/.,  the  thousandth  part ;  and  by-and-by  again  to  the  hundredth 
part — great  was  his  cause  for  thanksgiving.  Then  larger  contributidns 
came  in,  and  he  got  to  the  tenth  part,  the  eighth,  the  sixth,  the  fourth. 
There  was  cause  for  more  abundant  thanksgiving,  and  for  further  wait- 
ing on  the  Lord.  By-and-by  he  came  to  the  third,  the  half,  and  now  he 
had  got  more  than  that,  for  on  the  26th  of  May  his  fund  amounted  to 
23,059/.  17«.  S^d.  Mr.  Miiller  read  his  diary,  which  showed  how  the 
funds  had  come  in  in  cash  and  kind,  and  in  sums  varying  in  amount  from 
2id.  up  to  5700/.  All  the  contributions  wei»  anonymous,  and  some  of 
them  consisted  of  articles  for  sale,  such  as  gold*dust,  jewellery,  trinkets, 
&c.  One  contribution  was  from  California  and  another  from  Toronto, 
and  there  were  others  from  Liverpool,  ]^righton,  &c.,  but  the  great  bulk 
was  supplied  from  residents  in  Bristol.  Never,  from  the  first,  had  he 
been  permitted  to  doubt  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.  More  than 
once  had  his  faith  and  patience  been  severely  tried,  but  graciously  had 
they  been  sustained.  Whenever  disappointment  seemed  to  cross  him 
he  remembered  that  his  Father  was  in  the  work,  and  that  God  cared  for 
poor  orphans  infinitely  more  than  he  did  or  could  care,  and  that  if  the 
Most  High  did  not  see  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work.  His 
servant  might  well  afibrd  to  wait.  Having  now  enough  in  hand  to  war- 
rant him  in  proceeding,  he  had  engaged  architects,  and  should  immedi- 
ately commence  the  new  asylum  for  400  orphan  girls.  The  work  would 
be  begun  early  in  July ;  indeed,  he  might  say  that  it  had  been  begun 
already,  for  on  the  29th  of  May  they  commenced  the  sinking  of  four 
wells.  With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  he  would  commence  that  for 
the  remaining  300  he  could  state  nothing  definite  now ;  but  let  no  one 
suppose  that  it  would  not  be  commenced.    By  God's  help  the  work 
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would  be  accomplished.  So  unostentatiouslj-  and  so  quietly  had  Mr. 
MiiUer  carried  on  his  operations,  that  beyond  a  yague  idea  that  he  in- 
tended at  some  time  to  enlarge  his  Asylum^  nothing  was  known  of  his 
intentions.  How  he  has  contrived  to  reach  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his 
donors  is  his  mystery. 


A  DAT  AT  THE  EOTAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION, 

309,  BEGENT  STEBET. 

Fasbiko  up  the  gayest  and  grandest  street  in  London,  and  glancing  at  the 
beautiful  display  in  the  shop  windows  of  highly  favoured  Begent-street, 
we  cross  the  CircuB,  and  find  ourselves  in  Langham-place,  and,  short  or 
long-sighted,  soon  observe  the  entrance  to  the  plain  but  stately  mass  of 
building  which  incloses  the  wonders,  the  treasures,  and  the  delights  of 
science  and  art  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution.  On  the  exterior  we  read 
that  it  is  no  new-fangled  place  of  entertainment,  but  a  time-honoured 
temple,  dedicated  to  science  and  many  arts  since  the  year  1838  ;  in  fact, 
that  it  has  now  been  founded  seventeen  years,  and  always  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  with  the  public.  It  is  still  high,  if  not  higher,  than 
ever  in  the  public  estimation,  under  the  vigorous  and  zealous  manage- 
ment of  John  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  who,  being  a  scientific  man  himself,  and 
educated  for  the  profession  of  a  consulting  chemist,  is  well  calculated  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  this  institution  in  an  educational  point  of  view, 
and  to  maintain  its  great  scientific  and  useful  character.  Directly  we 
enter,  we  perceive  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  place  displayed  by  the 
numerous  wheels  and  shafting  in  motion,  connected  by  driving  bands 
with  (on  the  right  hand  side)  a  colossal  plate  electrical  machine,  and 
enormous  conductor;  likewise  a  ponderous  Leyden  battery,  with  all 
the  cnriouB  and  interesting  apparatus  required  to  teach  the  elements 
of  the  science  of  electricity.  By  and  by  a  lecturer  and  assistants  appear, 
who  set  the  great  machine  in  motion,  and  we  learn  that  the  brilliant 
sparks  and  loud  cracking  noises  are  so  many  miniature  lightning  flashes 
and  thunder  daps ;  and  that  if  the  electrical  machine  has  done  nothing 
more  than  teach  us  that  identity,  it  has  performed  a  most  important 
office  in  the  noble  cause  of  humanity ;  so  that  now  shipping,  buildings, 
churches,  &c.  are  easily  protected,  and  loss  of  life  prevented,  by  attaching 
rods  called  lightning  conductors,  made  of  iron  or  copper,  to  them.  But 
the  principle  here  is  not  to  tire  an  audience  with  tedious  prolixity ;  the^^ 
demonstrator  moves  on,  with  the  audience  following  him,  and  points  out 
the  beautiful  four-horse  power  steam  engine  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
models  are  worked,  and  the  water  in  the  large  centre  reservoir  pumped  up. 
On  the  left  we  notice  hand-looms  at  work,  also  Mr.  CoUins's  philosophical 
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instrument  manufactory,  and  another  compartment  containing  many 
models  of  steam-engines ;  and  a  complete  set  of  cotton  machinery,  em- 
bracing  ginning,  carding,  roving,  and  spinning  frames,  and  machines, 
with  many  other  models,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand,  all  set  down 
in  a  good  sixpenny  catalogue,  fill  the  entrance  hall,  and  other  halls 
of  the  Institution.  We  now  pass  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  grand  pro- 
menade and  centre  hall,  and  here  pause  to  appreciate  the  coup  tPanl 
produced  by  a  handsome  building  decorated  with  the  royal  banner  and 
the  tricolor  flag,  the  armorial  escutcheons  of  royal  and  noble 
visitors,  the  elegant  pendant  "  silver  ball  reflectors"  of  various  colours, 
the  thousands  of  models,  the  beautiful  specimens  of  glass  and  porcelain^ 
the  delicious  dear  water  and  fountains,  with  the  pretty  little  modela  of 
shipping,  the  lighthouse,  the  dry  and  building  docks,  the  locks,  the 
graving  slip,  the  pictures,  works  of  art  in  bronse,  marble,  and  plaster, 
the  diving  bell  and  diving  dressey,  the  atmospheric  railway,  the  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  and  apparatus ;  the  aquatic  vivariums,  with  their 
living  occupants ;  the  perfect  wax  flowers  of  Madame  Temple  and  Mrs. 
Makepeace,  and  the  charming  stereoscopes  of  landscapes,  and  great 
living  scientific  and  literary  men ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  magtdficent 
silver  candelabrum  seventeen  feet  high,  being  one  of  four  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Williams  for  the  Egyptian  government,  by  order  of  the  late 
Yiceroy  Abbas  Pacha.  This  triumph  of  electro-depositing  (as  it  ier  electro 
plated  on  white  metal)  is  a  fitting  trophy  in  the  hall  of  science,  where 
the  first  steps  of  the  process  were  shown  many  years  ago,  and  buttons 
and  brooches  silvered  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of  hundreds  of 
visitors.  What  a  wide  step  this  suggests  between  the  little  vessel  used 
for  silvering  small  articles  for  the  lecture  table,  and  the  enormous  vats 
of  solution  of  silver  required  to  electro-plate  so  large  a  work  of  ait. 
Such  results  generally  follow  the  steady  and  persevering  efforts  of  men 
of  business,  who  complete  and  perfect  the  scientific  work  of  the  philoso- 
phical discoverer. 

And  now  a  deep-toned  bell  sounds  upon  the  ear,  and  before  we  ha;vd 
lime  to  examine  all  things  minutely,  as  we  intend  to  do  another  day,  we 
follow  the  stream  to  the  small  theatre,  one  of  three  which  the  building 
contains,  where  we  listen  to  the  able  descriptions  of  the  recent  discoveries 
in  mechanical  science,  and  here  see  many  novel  and  useful  machines 
explained,  especially  the  sewing  machine,  Druce's  music  page-turn^, 
the  steam^ngine,  Ac.  Ac.  As  we  before  remarked,  we  are  not  long 
kept  prisoners ;  and  now,  the  lecture  being  over,  the  strains  of  sofb  music 
commence,  and  adventurous  visitors  go  down  with  a  kind  of  half  ner- 
nervousnesB  in  the  diving-bell ;  anon  the  diver  descends,  vigorous  pumps 
supply  him  with  air,  and  mischievous,  good-natured  boys  battet  his 
helmet  with  coins,  which  the  direr  most  cheerAilly  picks  up  from  the 
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very  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  diver  again  ascends,  and  finally  the 
aquatic  exploits  terminate  with  the  submarine  blasting  experiments,  and 
a  sunken  ship  resembling  the  Boyal  Oeorge  is  duly  blown  up  and  rises 
to  the  surface.  We  look  at  our  watoh ;  surely  it  must  be  late ;  no,  it 
is  but  two  o'clock  $  and  now  come  the  dissolving  views.  Cheerfully  we 
enibmit  to  the  rolling  shutter  which  excludes  the  lights  and  presently 
the  poetry  and  enchantment  of  an  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment,  the 
famous  sfcory  of  the  ever-memorable  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  comes  and  goes 
before  us  in  many  lovely  and  grotesque  pictures.  Such  an  optical 
diorama  (it  is  said)  has  never  been  shown  before,  and  the  elaborate 
changes  delight  and  astonish  the  audience.  Firsts  an  island  descends 
into  the  sea,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  great  whale ;  then  the  egg  of  the  roo 
bird  breaks,  and  out  oomes  a  leetle  stranger — a  great  giant  walks  up  a 
vast  hall,  and  a  fierce  roe  bird  flies  out  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds  with 
Sindbad  tied  to  its  leg,  who  escapes  only  to  be  attacked  by  a  great 
serpent,  and  finishes  his  four  voyages  with  a  nice  country-house  and 
a  dinner  alfresco,  and  the  lecturer  promises  the  other  voyages,  as  there 
are  seven,  when  the  present  pictures  (which  are  already  bought  up 
for  use  at  Glasgow)  are  sent  away. 

Another  promenade  around  the  gallery  of  the  large  theatre,  where  the 
dissolving  views  are  shown,  makes  us  acquainted  with  many  more  inter- 
eating  works  of  art,  such  as  a  beautiful  series  of  photographs,  a  model 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  many  correct  and  beautiful  architectural  models ; 
and,  passing  out  of  this  into  a  room  filled  with  sections  of  men<pof-war, 
such  as  three-deckers,  war-steamers,  gun-boats,  we  descend  again  to  the 
philosophical  lecture  theatre.  Here  we  listened  to  a  lecture  by  Mr. 
Pepper,  on  Professor  Whealstone's  curious  experiments  on  the  trans- 
mbsion  of  musical  sounds  to  distant  places,  illustrated  by  a  telephonic 
concert,  in  which  the  sounds  of  various  instruments  pass  inaudible 
through  an  intermediate  hall,  and  aro  re«>produced  in  the  lecture- 
room  unchanged  in  their  qualities  and  intensities.  These  experiments 
are  truly  wonderful,  and  the  otherwise  mysterious  result  of  music  issuing 
from  four  harps  whilst  the  performers  are  invisible  is  clearly  explained 
iu  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 

This  lecture,  with  the  entertainments  we  have  enumerated,  Mr.  Pepper 
had  the  rare  honour  of  delivering  before  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty, 
H.  B,  H.  Prince  Albert^  the  patron  of  the  Institution,  the  Eoyal  Family, 
and  a  most  brilliant  court,  including  several  foreign  princes  and 
princesses ;  and  he  received  a  most  distinguished  and  generous  mark  of 
the  approbation  of  her  Majesty,  who  kindly  presented  1001.  to  Mr. 
Pepper,  with  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Col.  C.  B.  Phipps,  expressing  the 
high  approbation  of  the  royal  visitors, 

Surely  now  the  ^itertaining  instruction  is  over  for  the  day ;  we  have 
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had  more  than  one  shilling's  worth;  such  liberality  must  end  here; 
but  we  think  wrong.  Another  bell  rings,  and  we  walk,  or  rather  rush 
(for  one's  excitement  keeps  up  all  day)  to  the  large  theatre  again,  where 
all  is  once  more  changed,  the  white  screen,  on  which  the  dissolying 
yiews  appeared,  is  gone,  and  now  an  elegant  proscenium  stands  out 
before  us.  The  theatre  becomes  dark,  the  lighted  gas  flashes  in  the 
burners,  the  curtain  draws  up,  the  lively  music  commences,  and  we  are 
off  with  the  American  lecturer  to  the  land  of  the  West — ^we  are,  in  fact, 
witnessing  a  diorama  representing  a  visit  to  the  chief  cities  of  America 
(the  slave-holding  ones  omitted),  and  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic.  -  With 
much  useful  matter,  interspersed  with  laughter-making  stories,  we  pass 
another  hour  with  this  truly  well-painted  and  beautiful  picture ;  and 
all  being  ended,  we  walk  out,  delighted  with  an  intellectual  amusement, 
which  lasts  in  the  morning  from  twelve  to  five ;  evening,  firom  seven  to 
ten  o'clock. 


COEEESPONDENOB. 

WAX  MODELLING. 

To  the  Editor  o/**Tn  Oovbrnbbs." 

275,  Regent^itreei,  Jwm  22nd,  1855. 
SiBf^In  my  last  letter  I  trust  my  explanation  as  to  the  error  into  which  the  press  had 
been  led  with  regard  to  the  supposed  injurious  properties  of  the  sheet  wax  may  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  such  notions. 

I  will  now  proceed  (addressing  myself  to  your  readers)  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  the  Art  of  Modelling  Flowers  in  Wax,  its  tendency  to  infuse  into  a 
well  regulated  and  inquiring  mind  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  vastness  of  the  con- 
trivance, and  the  exactness  of  the  execution  of  'plants  and  flowers.  Man,  feeble  man, 
with  difficulty  accomplishes  a  single  work.  Hardly,  and  after  many  eflforts,  does  he 
arrive  at  a  tolerable  imitation  of  some  one  production  of  Nature.  But  Nature's  God 
spoke  millions  of  lubstances  into  instantaneous  being ;  wondeifully  various  and  com- 
pletely perfect,  multiplied  even  to  a  prodigy ;  yet  in  consummate  wisdom  has  he  made 
them  all,  from  the  gigantic  Victoria  Regia  to  the  simple  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

It  is  not  surprising  when  we  are  inducted  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  wax-flower 
modelling,  we  find  it  so  seductiye,  leading  us  on  from  flower  to  flower,  with  a  degree  of 
interest  we  can  scarcely  appreciate,  when  by  degrees  the  wax  model  begins  to  aMume 
an  almost  living  appearance. 

"  We  make  those  Taried  marks  so  just  and  tm^ 
That  each  shall  tell  the  name  denoting 
Ito  peculiar  birth." 

And  although  we  cannot  presume  to  follow  too  closely  the  minutiae  of  the  original,  or  to 
impart  life  and  fragrance  to  the  model,  yet  it  may  with  care  be  ao  closely  imitated  in 
many  instances  as  even  to  deceive  the  eye  of  the  practised  florist.  As  yet  there  has  not 
been  any  medium  discovered  so  well  adapted  as  wax  wherewith  to  model  flowers.  So 
also  there  seems  none  which  so  closely  resembles  the  soft,  satin-like,  and  fleshy  substance 
of  the  petals  and  foliage,  of  so  capable  of  being  tinted  with  the  various  hues  of  nature. 
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The  only  ot^ection  to  wax  ktu  been,  that  it  was  liable  to  beeome  brittle  aud  tender ;  and  we 
well  know  the  feeling  with  which  we  Tiew  the  wreck  of  any  object  on  which  we  have  be- 
fetowed  mnch  time  and  attention;  bat  this  objection,  as  I  stated  in  my  previooi  letter 
may  be  easily  obTiated.  We  have  flowers  modeUed  some  few  years  since  which  are  now 
as  soft  and  as  pliable  as  when  first  placed  under  a  glass  shade,  and  we  would  advise 
all  who  make  wax  sheets,  either  for  themselyes  or  for  sale,  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  means  of  obtaining  a  less  perishable  wax.  There  is  another  reason  too  why 
some  kdiea  haTe  become  somewhat  tired  of  making  (/  witf  not  My  ntodeUinff)  wax 
flowers,  which  is,  that  they  have  commenced  without  fuetkod-^**  the  groundwork  of 
soocess ; "  they  have  attempted  to  make  flowers,  the  originals  of  which  I  fear  there 
would  be  much  difficulty  to  find,  and  having  thus  commenced  indifferently,  they 
have  proceeded  proportionably  worse,  spending  much  time  in  making  and  grouping  a 
variety  of  ill-formed  and  badly-coloured  flowers.  The  end  of  all  this  is  a  total 
failure,  engendering  distaste  for  the  art ;  but  then  this  same  want  of  method  is  felt  as 
strongly  antagonistic  to  any  other  art,  and  indeed  to  every  action  of  life.  To  obviate 
this  I  would  advise  a  commencement  on  true  principles.  If  we  wish  to  be  instructed, 
we  mnat  not  object  to  be  humble  in  our  efforts.  Beginning  not*with  the  most  intricate, 
but  the  simplest  flowera,  vre  shall  continue  progressing  with  a  certainty  that  we  have 
done  each  precedittg  flower  as  Well  as  we  could  do  it,  and  so  by  degrees  gain  knowledge 
and  system ;  but  if  we  fiul  in  any  one  flower,  simple  or  difficult,  break  it  up— do  not 
allow  it  to  offend  the  eye,  and  so  accustom  it  to  ftlse  perceptions.  With  patience  and 
perseverance  we  shall  at  last  be  satisfied  our  time  has  not  been  spent  in  vain.  Those 
flowera  that  are  modelled  well  will  not  tire  the  eye— we  can  always  look  upon  them  with 
delight  and  8atis£M!tion.  Never  commit  the  vulgar  error  of  overoolouring  your  model, 
that  it  may  look  gay ;  but  rest  assured  that  nature  as  a  rule  is  always  juat  in  the  propor- 
tions of  tint  and  height  of  cdlonring.  I  have  seen  several  otherwise  fair  productions 
spoiled  by  inattention  to  this  rule.  I  consider  there  is  not  a  more  elegant  ornament  for 
ft  drawing-room  than  a  beautifully-executed  group  of  wax-flowers,  modelled  and  tinted 
correctly.  They  have  that  delicate,  fresh  appearance,  of  which  many  other  ornaments 
are  devoid.  Wax-flower  modeling  is  an  exceedingly  cleanly  and  ladylike  pnrsnit.  The 
prevailing  taste  for  flowers  y  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  their 
coltivation.  We  have  many  tribes  hitherto  strangers  to  our  climate,  and  eveiy  succeeding 
year  brings  fresh  candidates  for  our  admiration,  amongst  which  we  may  notice  the  great 
and  almost  endless  variety  of  Orchidse,  the  Victoria  Regie,  and  the  several  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  newly-discovered  Rhododendron,  lately  exhibited  at  our  floricultural 
shovrs,  all  of  which  are  capable  of  successful  manipulation. 
Having,  I  fear,  trespassed  largely  on  your  space,  I  must  defer  my  further  remariis  on 

wax-modeling  until  a  fritore  number. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

ELIZA  MAKEPEACE. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

2b  iheEdiior  qf"  The  OorxaNssa.'' 

Su, — It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large  amount  of  good  has  been  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education;  but  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  more  than  one 
comparatively  insignificant  school  committee  could  be  found  who,  with  the  same  large 
funds  and  ample  applianoea,  could  have  done  better  than  **  my  lords.''  This,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
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The  publie  hiTe  a  right  to  lee  that  the  public  money  it  not  nisaiiplied,  and  they  will 
always  eonsider  it  miiapplied  if  the  good  eifoeted  by  its  expenditiue  is  not  so  eiteniive  as 
might  hafe  been  reasonably  anticipated.  Our  Normal  Training  Schools  are  inefficient, 
not  because  they  do  not  have  able  teachers  to  keep  the  students  at  high  pressure,  but  be* 
cause  they  attempt  too  much.  Without  detracting  from  the  genuine  philanthropie  motives 
which  actuate  the  officers  of  these  Training  Sdiools,  we  may  say  that  by  them  as  well  as 
by  the  students  the  aim  in  view  is-^Certificates  of  Merit.  Now  if  these  certificates  were 
indubitable  criteria  of  the  holders'  adaptation  to  the  woric  for  which  they  had  bee« 
trained,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  complaint  with  reference  to  this  particular;  but 
the  certiflcates,  like  our  scandalous  Church-patronage  system  and  abuses,  give  satiaCie- 
tion  to  those  only  who  derive  immediate  advantage  from  them,  and  even  amongst  these 
many  are  found  who  feel  on  the  subject  as  did  the  professedly  conscientious  boy  who 
went  with  his  schdlfeUows  to  rob  a  poor  man's  orchard— 

'*  He  blamed  and  protested,  but  joined  in  the  plan ; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man." 

If  the  walls  of  the  oAee  of  the  Committee  of  Connofl  on  Education  eould  speak,  the 
public  would  now  know  much  more  than  what  appears  in  the  annual  Bku^bo^k  B^Murta. 
They  would  know  that  seldom  or  never  is  there  an  Examination  for  certificates  not  fob 
lowed  by  heartburnings  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  Normal  School  oiBoers  and 
students.  Remonstrative  and  interrogative  letters  to,  and  ottciaUy  laconic  replies  from, 
*'  my  lords,"  through  an  irresponsible  agent,  pass  tbitragh  the  post  from  every  point  of 
the  compass  for  months  after  each  award  of  certificates^  and  amongst  elementary  teaeheta 
and  school  managers  there  exists  a  dissatisfiiction  on  the  subject,  which  Is  unexpressed 
in  public  from  prudential  motives  only.  Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last.  I  would 
not  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  wilful  injustice  in  the  award  of  certificates  of  merit. 
I  believe  the  contrary.  But  the  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  palpable,  thai  the 
Committee  of  Council  have  not  yet  devised  a  plan  by  which  schooli-managerB  and  the 
public  may  judge  of  a  teacher's  fitness.  There  was  a  demand  for  good  edticafort,  and 
the  Committee  of  Council  supplied,  or  endeavoured  to  supply,  good  scholars.  In  a  large 
number  of  elementary  sdiools  may  now  be  found  teachers  whp,  with  acquirements  of  a 
high  order,  and  with  an  application  to  private  study  that  is  in  itself  creditable,  are  totally 
unfit  for  the  poritions  they  occupy,  not  even  because,  betides  being  well  educated,  they 
are  not  good  teachers,  but  beoause  they  are  out  of  their  place  in  schools  where  the 
educational  requirements  are  of  the  most  dementery  kind.  4ny  penon  may  take  % 
delight  in  teaching  the  young  and  Ignorant  voluntarily  (  but  for  those  highly  educated 
to  be  compelled  to  teach  rudiments  day  after  day,  and  ao  on  for  weeks,  mouths,  years, 
and  that  for  a  small  stipend,  involves  a  self-denial  which,  praiaeworthy  Chough  it  be,  is 
rare.  Hence,  experience  has  shown  that  schools  in  which  there  are  certificated  teachers 
are  often  less  efficient  than  those  under  teachers  whose  attainments  are  below  mediocrity. 

It  may  be  urged  that  It  is  necessary  to  have  highly  edacated  masters  and  mistresses,  • 
in  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  carried  properly  through  their  five  years'  apprenticeship. 
Here  another  evil  of  the  present  system  presents  itself;  too  much  is  required  of  these 
pupil  teachers,  and  I  hope  that  in  your  strictures  on  the  education  of  the  people,  you 
will  not  omit  to  treat  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  Sir,  &e.  Ac, 

ALPHA. 
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SBLBCTIONS   PEOM    OTIE   SCEAP   BOOK. 

MYB  WOT  nr  TAIir. 

Lin  for  Bomethiog.  Do  good,  and  leave  behind  you  a  'monument  of 
Tidme*  that  the  stonna  of  time  can  never  destroy,  Write  your  name 
by  kindneaa,  love,  and  mercy,  on  the  hearts  of  thousands  who  come  in 
contact  with  you  year  by  year,  and  you  will  never  be  forgotten,  "No  ^ 
your  name,  your  deeds  will  be  as  legible  on  the  hearts  you  leave  behind 
as  the  stars  on  the  brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shine  as  brightly 
on  the  earth  as  the  stars  of  heaven. — Dr,  Chalmers, 

WOBIinLT  WISDOM. 

Too  many  learned  men  are  like  Pilate ;  they  fix,  as  he  did,  their  He- 
brew, Gbeek,  and  Latin,  over  Christ's  head,  instead  of  putting  it  under 
hie/eet, — Henry. 

^ownoAXt  eiKius. 

I  mrrsB  knew  a  poet,  except  myself,  who  was  punctual  in  anything,  or 
to  be  depended  on  for  the  discharge  of  any  duty,  except  what  he  thought 
lie  owed  to  the  Muses.  The  moment  a  man  takes  it  into  his  foolish 
head  that  he  has  what  the  world  calls  genius,  ho  gives  himself  a  dis- 
charge from  the  servile  drudgery  of  all  friendly  offices,  and  becomes  a 
good-foi^nothing,  except  in  the  pursuit  of  its  £ftvourite  employment.-— > 
€!owper, 

JL  THOXrOHT  70B  XEACHEBS. 

EnucATiOK  is  to  the  mind  what  cleanliness  is  to  the  body ;  the  beauties 
of  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other,  are  blemished,  if  not  totally  lost,  by 
n^lect :  and  as  the  richest  diamond  cannot  shoot  forth  its  lustre,  want- 
ing the  lapidary's  skill,  so  will  the  latent  virtues  of  the  noblest  mind  be 
buried  in  obflcuriiy,  if  not  called  forth  by  precept  and  the  rule  of  good 
manners. — Maxime  and  ObaervaHone. 

PBAYSB  07  JOSSPH,  BKPEBOB  OV  GEBKAmr. 

O  THOU  eternal,  incomprehensible  Being!  who  art  the  fountain  of 
mercy  and  the  source  of  love,  thy  sun  lights  equally  the  Christian  and 
the  Atheist ;  thy  showers  equally  nourish  the  fields  of  the  believers  and 
the  infidels :  the  seed  of  virtue  is  found  even  in  the  heart  of  the  impious 
and  the  heretic.  Vrom  Thee  I  leam«  therefore,  that  diversity  of  opinion 
does  not  prevent  Thee  from  being  a  beneficent  Father  to  all  mankind.^ 
Shan  I  then.  Thy  feeble  creature,  be  less  indulgent  ?  Shall  I  not  permit 
my  subjects  to  adore  Thee  in  whatever  manner  they  please  P  Shall  I 
persecute  those  who  differ  from  me  in  point  of  thinking  P    Shall  I  spread 
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m7  religion  with  the  point  of  my  sword  P  O  Thou,  whose  mighty  power 
and  inefBible  love  embrace  the  universe,  grant  that  such  erroneous  prin* 
ciples  may  never  harbour  in  my  breast !  I  will  try  to  be  like  Thee, 
as  far  as  human  efforts  can  approach  infinite  perfection.  I  will  be  as 
indulgent  as  Thou  to  all  men  whose  tenets  differ  firom  mine ;  and  all 
unnatural  compulsion  in  point  of  conscience  shall  be  banished  for  ever 
from  my  kingdom.  Where  is  the  religion  that  does  not  instruct  us  to 
love  virtue  and  to  detest  vice  V  Let  all  religions  therefore  be  tolerated. 
Let  all  mankind  pay  their  worship  to  Thee,  thou  eternal  Being !  in  the 
manner  they  think  best.  Does  an  error  in  judgment  deserve  expulsion 
from  society  P  And  is  force  the  proper  way  to  win  the  heart,  or  bring 
the  swerving  mind  to  a  true  sense  of  religion  P  Let  the  shameful  chains 
of  religious  tyranny  be  parted  asunder,  and  the  sweet  bonds  of  fraternal 
amity  unite  all  my  subjects  for  ever.  I  am  sensible  that  many  diffi- 
culties will  occur  to  me  in  this  bold  attempt^  and  that  most  of  them 
will  be  thrown  in  my  way  by  those  very  persons  who  style  themselves 
Thy  ministers !  But  may  Thy  almighty  power  never  forsake  me !  O 
thou  eternal  and  incomprehensible  Being!  fortify  my  holy  resolutions 
with  Thy  love,  that  I  may  surmount  eveiy  obstacle ;  and  let  that  law 
of  our  Divine  Master,  which  inculcates  charity  and  patience,  be  always 
impressed  upon  my  heart.  Amen ! — The  above  ie  extracted  from  an  old 
Oerman  work  under  the  title  ofJoeepKe  Gabethuek  (the  JEknperor^s  Prayer 
Booh). 

soicETHura  impobtaitt  to  leabk. 

SoHOiiABS  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  who  are  ignorant  of  nothing 
saving  their  own  ignorance. — Zmmerman* 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  SCHOOL  LTTERATUEB. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
{JdmimiidBLfnmp.  273.) 

The  close  of  persons  represented  by  the  Somersetshire  farmer^to  whom 
we  alluded  last  month  (p.  278),  comprises  not  only  those  who  prefer 
example  to  precept,  but  also  those  who,  tmwilling  to  adopt  any  plan 
new  to  them  until  they  are  convinced  of  its  practicability  and  advan- 
tages, expect  to  find  that  its  beneficial  result  has  been  realized  by  the 

party  who  proposes  it.  To  a  certain  extent-'Or  we  prefer  saying  to  a 
very  limited  extent — such  persons  are  right.  Still,  on  such  a  subject  as 
educationi  we  think  that  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  one  who 
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proposes  a  "  system "  to  teachers,  should,  to  the  best  of  hia  ability, 
exemplify  its  advantages,  and  that  he  should  do  it  in  the  most  simple 
manner.  In  the  case  in  point,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Tilleard's  lecture  is 
not  more  carefully  worded ;  for  it  is  at  least  poiHble  that  some  of  those 
who  heard  it,  and  many  of  those  who  read  it,  may  be  prejudiced  against 
his  ^  method  "  simply  in  consequence  of  the  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
he  proposes  it.    We  give*  a  few  examples : — 

"  £ach  successive  author  hat  pointed  oat  in  his  preface  the  advantages  which  his 
grammars  po9$e9$ed  over  all  that  preceded  it.''  (p.  2). 

The  substitution  of  pMsewea  for  posseMed,  would,  we  think,  express 
Mr.  Tilleard's  meaning  more  clearly. 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  'leviathan  afloat/  big  enough  to  frighten  all  the  tmaUerfitkmi  and 
if  took  twenty-five  years  in  building.*'  (p.  3). 

Now,  whether  by  the  word  leviathan  we  are  to  understand  a  whale  or  a 
crocodile,  a  hippopotamus  or  "  a  great  fish,"  we  know  not,  but  certainly 
an  animal  is  meant ;  and  from  the  qualifying  adjective  to  jUKeB^  it 
appears  that  our  lecturer  has  in  his  own  mind  settled  the  controverted 
point.  But  the  idea  of  this  great  fish  being  bwilt  is — m^Aer— objection- 
able ;  we  need  not  use  a  stronger  word. 

The  lecture  abounds  with  such  inaccuracies  and  inelegaacies  as 
''each  author  has  only  tuceeeded;"  '' published  Aard  and  in  the  United 
States;"  "nearly  aU  of  them; "  "made  more  progress  than  grammar 
hnBdone;"  "I  think  there  is;"  "remember  to  have  seen;"  "I  have 
myself." 

The  following  extract  will  be  serviceable  as  a  specimen  of  ambiguity 
arising  from  bad  arrangement : —  . 

'*  /  ant  my$effin  no  way  indebted  to  those  publications,  having  lectured  on  the  method 
to  my  own  pigtiU  before  I  had  seen  them.*' 

Surely  a  lecturer  on  grammar  who  is  quite  himself,  might  avoid 
using  a  pronoun  respecting  which  a  doubt  might  possibly  exist  as  to 
its  antecedent.  Them,  might  refer  to  pupils;  we  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  publications. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Tilleard  quotes  the  words  of  the 
Eev.  H.  Moseley, — 

"  The  power  of  writing  plain  and  clear  sentences  is  the  immediate  object 
of  grammar  ;  " 

and  that  he  manifests  such  want  of  carefulness  in  hia  arrangement  of 
words. 

We  should  be  sorry  if  by  anything  that  we  have  said  we  should  seem 
to  depreciate  Mr.  Tilleard's  ability  as  an  educationist.    We  must  con- 
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feu  that  when  we  received  hia  lecture,  we  thought  it  not  improbable 
that  we  might  be  tempted  to  run  a  tilt  with  him  on  the  subject  of  his 
method ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  ub  that  hia  manner  of  exposition  waa 
open  to  more  objection  than  the  *'  method  "  itaelf. 

Any  one  who  reads  Mr.  Tilleard'a  lecture  will  perceive  that  we  have 
not  magnified  faults.  Had  the  lecture  been  printed  as  delivered,  aZnd 
delivered  in  a  bland,  colloquial  style,  we  should  have  scorned  the  thought 
of  scrutinising  it.  To  have  done  so  would  have  been  ungenerous  and 
paltry  conduct ;  but  when  the  style  is  stiff  and  stilted — ^when  there  is 
a  want  of  ease  as  well  as  of  elegance  in  it,  we  do  not  think  that  we 
have  gone  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  fair  criticism ;  for,  be  it  remem- 
bered, Mr.  TiUeard  attacks  in  no  measured  terms  a  number  of  really 
clever  teachers  and  educationists  of  the  present  day,  whom  he  connects 
with  A  public  nuisanee.  He  appears  to  glory  in  the  circumstance  that 
an  Inspector  of  schools  expressed — whether  facetiously  or  earnestly  we 
ftre  not  informed — a  desire  to  '^  out-herod  Herod,"  by  having  every  male 
child  bom  into  this  world  strangled,  if  upon  lamination  it  evidenced 
the  least  signs  of  an  incipient  tendency  to  writ^  a  grammar.  We  must 
say  that  whilst  a  public  man  in  education,  such  as  is  Mr.  Tilleard,  evi- 
dences, with  reference  to  the  science  of  language,  something  more 
objectionable  than  an  incipient  tendency  to  unite  a  grammar^  those  who 
really  understand  it  are  not  to  blame  if,  from  an  honest  conviction  that 
their  works  would  supply  a  desideratum,  they  publish  grammars  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  number  already  published.  We  regret^  as 
much  as  Mr.  Tilleard  possibly  can,  that  so  many  worthless  books  on 
educational  subjects  are  year  Afber  year  published ;  but  this  is  an  evil 
which  can  be  eradicated,  only  gradually,  by  an  increase  of  really  good 
teachers*  who,  supporting  educational  magaaines,  would  be  guided  in 
their  choice  of  books  by  the  impartial  reviews  and  notices  which  should 
appear  in  them. 

A  venal  press  does  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  education  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  We  know  an  Educational  Magaaine  in  which  a  highly 
eulogistic  notice  of  a  school-book  appeared.  A  ''  Constant  Beader  '*  was 
induced  to  procure  the  book,  and,  to  his  great  annoyance,  he  found  it 
to  be  very  different  from  what  it  was  represented.  He  wrote  to  the 
editor,  and  in  the  same  number  that  his  letter  was  noticed,  the  recom- 
mendation was  withdrawn  I  Comment  on  such  a  proceeding  is  needless. 
Another  instance  of  flagrant  venality  with  reference  to  a  well-known 
Work  on  arithmetic  deserves  notice,  but  we  shall  take  some  other  oppor- 
tunity to  revert  to  the  fSusta.  We  submit  to  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
TQltardr--«nd  of  those  who  think,  with  him,  timt  the  writing  of  grammars 
ia  t^nMofiiiifafUW-— that  the  writing  of  gnunmara  ia  no  more  ^nmeanee 
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than  the  writing  of  any  other  educational  books ;  the  nuisance  is,  that, 
by  false  or  equivocal  representations,  indifferent  books  are  foisted  upon 
the  profession ;  and  this  in  many  instances  by  the  minds  of  parents  being 
biassed  by  the  critiques  of  editors  who  really  know  nothing  about  prac- 
iieal  education.  There  is  still  ample  room  for  good  text-books  of  the 
yariouB  branches  of  education.  Many  new  works  are  as  ephemeral  as 
they  deserre  to  be ;  others  are — almost  as  soon  as  published — buried 
in  oblirion  from  not  being  advertised  and  petted  by  the  booksellers, 
from  not  being  reviewed,  and  firom  not  three  out  of  a  thousand  teachers 
ever  hearing  anything  about  them, — whilst  new  editions  of  old  works 
which  they  well  supersede,  are  disposed  of  joyfully  by  *'  the  trade," 
found  £ftult  with  by  the  profession,  and  execrated  by  the  pupils. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  consider  Mr.  Tilleard's  proposed  **  Method." 
He  commences  by  stating  general  axioms^  which  we  consider  equally 
iq>plicable  to  every  branch  of  instruction,  namely : — 

"  1.  The  inatractioii  should  be  based  as  much  as  possible  on  observation. 

"  2.  The  lessons  should  be  arranged  progressively. 

'*  3.  The  instruction  should  be  given  orally. 

*'  4.  The  idea  should  be  given  yfrt/,  and  the  definition  no/  wUU  erftenoardi, 

*  5.  The  subject  should  be  made  as  interesting  as  possible. 

**  6.  The  instruction  of  the  school  should  be  supplemented  by  home  tasks." 

We  know  not  wh&t  our  readers  will  think  of  the  fourth  axiom — the 
italicising  is  ours.  One  who  was  guiltless  of  writing  a  grammar-book — 
or  even  of  lecturing  on  a  method  of  teaching  grammar — said  in  his  de- 
scription of  a  procession  of  school  children,  "  The  boys  went  first,  and  the 
girls  toeni  brfore  them**  Mr.  Tilleard  makes  no  such  blunder;  he  says, 
**  The  idea  should  be  given^«^,  and  the  definition  not  until  qfteneards'* 
We  presume  that  not  untiljt^ierwards  means  that  the  definition  should  not 
necessarily  be  given  seoondg  or  in  the  same  lesson  in  which  the  idea  is 
developed.  If  thia  be  not  Mr.  Tilleard's  meaning,  the  words  ^'  and  the 
definUion  not  f§ntil  irfterwards  "  are  ridiculously  redundant.  If  we  have 
guessed  his  meaning,  we  cannot  acbept  the  a^unct  to  his  axiom.  We 
maintain  that  directly  ideas  have  been  developed,  power  to  express  them 
accurately  should  be  afforded. 

We  all  know  that  we  may  possess  ideas,  and  yet  be  unable  to  define 
them  so  simply  and  logically  that  no  mistake  can  arise  in  the  minds  of 
our  hearers  concerning  them.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  know  that  a 
child  has  correct  ideas  of  any  subject  if  he  cannot  define  them  in  some 
way  ?  A  teacher  must  have  no  small  share  of  self-oomplaoency  and 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  if  he  requires  no  other  proof  that  ideaa  have 
been  given  than  that  he  has  given  a  lesson  for  the  purpose*  Instraction 
ia  not  given  until  it  is  teeaived.     The  ikiU  of  a  teaeher  ia  ahowii 
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in  leading  pupils  to  givo  Bi([iple  and  accurate  definitions  of  their 
ideas. 

We  have,  during  the  month,  received  bo  many  other  works  on  (Jram- 
mar,  &c.  that  we  should  have  deferred  resuming  this  subject  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  had  we  not  felt  that  it  was — by  accident— abruptly  broken 
off  in  our  last,  and  that  an  apparent  injustice  was  done  to  Mr.  Tilleard 
by  our  making  assertions  without  adducing  proofs. 

We  consider  such  a  lecture  as  Mr.  Tilleard's  of  more  importance  than 
many  larger  works — the  price,  sixpence  only — places  it  within  the  reach 
of  every  teacher,  and  whilst  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  their  impar- 
tial consideration,  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  warn  them  concerning 
whatever  is  calculated  to  mislead.  We  shall,  in  resuming  this  subject, 
say  more  about  Mr.  Tilleard's  method. 


GEOGEAPHY. 

1.  Thb  Geogbaphy  or  Atbica  and  South  Aheriojl    National  So- 

ciety. 

2.  The  Gsoobapht  or  Nobth  Ahebioa  aki)  the  WEst  Ihdibb;   Na- 

tional Society. 

3.  The  CoimTiEs  07  Ekglaitd  akd  Waxes.    No.  I.  Middlesex.    Na- 

tional Society. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  a  big  book  is  a  big  bore,"  and  we  believe  that 
such  is  generally  the  impression  in  the  schools  for  which  the  National 
Society's  publications  are  especially  intended.  National  School  children 
do  not  differ  from  Boarding-school  children  in  liking  little  books  for 
lessons  and  large  ones  tor  prizes;  and  apart  from  the  consideration  that 
small  books  are,,  if  properly  written,  better  adapted  than  large  ones  to 
the  use  of  small  children  of  small  capacity,  there  are  several  good  reasons 
to  justify  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  National  Society  in  the  course 
which  the  members  have  adopted  with  regard  to  the  publication  of  such 
manuals  as  those  which  we  have'now  the  pleasure  of  noticing.  Children 
are  apt  to  lose  their  schoolbooks,  and  they  are  still  more  apt  to  misuse 
them,  and  to  render  them  so  unsightly  that  the  task  of  learning  from 
them  or  reading  them  becomes  doubly  irksome.  Again,  when  a  good 
school-book  can  be  procured  for  three-halfpence,  poor  parents,  or  even 
the  poor  children  themselves,  endeavour  to  purcbase  them.  We  object 
to  the  plan  of  supplying-  school-books  gratuitously  wherever  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  avoided.  Let  something,  however  little,  be  paid  for  them.  But 
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we  regret  that  in  too  many  instances  the  parents  of  children  who  attend 
Ifational  Schools  are  so  indifferent  about  their  children's  moral  and  in- 
tellectual progress,  or  so  ignorant,  as  to  think  that  they  insure  it  simply 
by  their  children  being  ''  schooled/*  that  if  they  could  purchase  a  neces- 
sary shilling  school-book  for  a  penny  they  would  not  do  so,  unless,  it 
may  be,  with  a  view  to  selling  again  for  a  few  pence.  In  such  cases,  of 
course,  the  managers  of  the  school  do  well  to  give  the  children  books  for 
home  study,  and  this  they  are  enabled  to  do  when  such  books  can  be 
purchased,  even  by  non-members  of  the  National  Society,  at  siateenpencei 
per  doafen.  The  low  price,  which  is  printed  on  the  cavers^  is  a^security 
against  the  books  being  sold  or  stolen. 

The  works  on  Geography  which  the  Society  has  just  published  are 
well  arranged,  and  adapted  as  well  for  class  books  as  for  text  or  home- 
lesson  books ;  and  although  they  are  not  designed  to  supersede^  they 
will,  we  think,  prove  admirable  auxiliaries  to  some  well-known  and 
rather  expensi?e  school-books  on  geography,  which  treat  but  meagrely 
(m  "  The  Orography  of  Africa^  America,  and  the  West  Indies," 

The  following  extract  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  style  and  plan  :-^ 

"  Natitks. — ^The  inhAbitants  of  Africa  are  composed  of  several  distinct  races.  The 
most  numerous  are  the  Negroea,  who  occupy  the  interior  of  the  continent  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  They  are  dtstiogaished  by  their  black  sUn, 
thick  lips,  ahd  black  woolly  hair.  Along  the  north-coast  are  Moon  and  Jrabs,  both  of 
whom  originally  came  from  Asia.  Their  complexion  is  that  of  a  light  brown,  with  long 
dark  hair.  In  Egypt  some  Coptg  are  still  found.  These  are  a  distinct  race,  and  are  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In  Southern  Africa  two  native  races,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  are  found :  the  Hottentots  and  the  Caffret,  The  Hottentots  are 
small  in  stature  and  degraded  in  mind.  The  Caffires,  on  the  contrary,  are  tall,  well  made, 
and  intelligent."    (Geog.  of  Africa,  p.  7.) 

The  terseness  of  these  paragraphs  pleases  us  much ;  the  sentences  are 
short  b)ut  pithy,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  examination  vivd 
voce,  as  good  questions  can  readily  be  formed  fi*om  them.  It  may  be 
mere  &ncy ;  but  we  consider**  The  GFeography  of  America  "  inferior  in 
every  way  to  that  of  Africa.    Let  our  readers  judge : — 

"  America  is  divided  into  two  great  parts — North  and  South  America — each  of  which 
is  considered  as  a  separate  continent.  These  are  joined  together  by  the  Isthmus  of  Pa- 
nama. America  is  sometimes  called  the  New  World,  because  its  ezistenoe  was  not 
known  to  Europeans  until  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the 
year  1492,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  who^was  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  Its  name  of  America  was  given  to  it  from  Amerigo  Vespucci,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  those  who  made  voyages  of  discovery  to  the  New  World.  The  whole  length 
of  America  from  north  to  south  is  more  than  9000  miles.  Its  breadth  varies  very  consi- 
derably,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map ;  its  greatest  width  being  3200  miles, 
while  the  Isthmus  of  Pmna  is  but  28  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and 
at  the  Skmthem  point  the  land  ends  in  a  narrow  promontory." 

00 
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The  Bentences  Bae^  we  think,  dumsily  arranged,  and  tbete  ia  innch 
needless  repetition  of  words,  wbich,  although  not  exactly  touiology^  is 
bat  little  better.  We  think  that  it  would  hare  been  more  judicious  to 
give  ike  Latinised  name  of  Vespucci,  or  else  to  have  giren  the  Italian 
pronunciation  in  a  note  or  a  parenthesis.  Slementary  teachers  are  not 
supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Italian  hinguage,  and  we  hope  that 
no  well-educated  ladjr  who  visits  a  National  School  will  look  surprised  if 
she  hears  the  children,  or  even  the  teacher  saj, ''  A  merty  go  Veepuehy!* 
l!his  lemark  may  protoke  a  smile  from  some  of  our  readers,  but  it  to 
made  with  reference  to  an  evil  which  prevails  to  no  small  extent  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  There  are  of  course  many  exceptions,  and  numbers 
of  elementitff  tea<ftiers,  both  male  a£d  female,  are  in  every  way  supe- 
rior as  teachers,  to  some  who  have  to  do  with  schools  of  higher  grade- 
but  provision  should  be  epeeialfy  made  for  the  rule,  not  for  the  eicep- 
tions. 

''  The  CauHHee  qfJSngtand  tmd  Walee^^  is  k  happy  ideA,  weU  carried 
out  in  the  number  before  us.  "  Minntsstt  ^  is  described  with  regard 
to  "SounJariei  andJMeni;*  "  Suffaee,**  '*  lUeere,''  ••  Qeotogy  and  Soil,'' 
''Agriculture;'  '* Fopulation;*  ''Occupations;'  " Baawa^e;'  " Eoade;' 
"  CanaU;'  ''  Divieionei'  and  "  Butor^:'  We  aie  informed  that  other 
numbers  of  the  seiiea  will  shortly  be  published.  Iko  aroaniioitaoedia 
the  present  number  of  **  Ten  OomKBse  AnTiBTiSBS.^  Such  a  s^iee 
is  really  a  deeiderahun,  even  for  superior  schools,  and  its  cheapness 
placed  it  within  the  reach  ot  alL 


THB  FRENCH  LANOUAOti. 
1.   '*  YOCABVLAIBB  StHBOLIQTTE  AlTeLO-FlUH^AIBy  FOVK  LBS  XUmmSB 
BE  TOUT  AftB  BT  DB    TOVT   J>B6BX :  DABS  LBQUBL  LBS  MOTS  LBS 
FLITS  VTILXS    BOKT  XKSBIGirXB  PAB  DEB  ILLnST&JLTIONS."      Far 

L.  C.  Bagonot,  Professeur  de  langue  7ran9aise. 

''  A  Symbolic  Fbbkoh  abb  Sbolish  YoOABtiLABTi  Ac.*'   Limp 
cl.,  post  4to.,  pp.  79.    Ackermann  &  Co.    1855. 

i,  "  A  StITOPTIC  TaBLB  OT  the  G-BITDBBS  op  rBEKCH  SUBBTAETIVES." 

i3y  0.  fi.  Yailet^  Graduate  of  the  Universitj  of  fnysMe.    Limp 
eL|  or.  8vo«^  pp.  10«    K^btj  Adams.. 

TttEBB  i«  A  fact^-an  aiiom^which  every  teacher  of  childhood  axid 
youth— ay,  and  of  adults— should  constantly  bear  in  mind ;  it  may  be 
stated  in  two  words — !Pictubes  Please.  By  jfncturee,  we  mean  not 
simply  paintings,  engravings,  and  drawings,  but  ake  every  art  and  oMh* 
Irivaaee  employed  to  oonvey  from  mind  to  mind  ekar  aad  dMititeidei*« 
The  use  of  educational  piints  aoad  diagrams  is  pretailingflioto  toA  HMM 
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mongit  Mhoob  of  wery  obm  sad  gisde,  «id  atfniMBt  k  wholly  im* 
flDjgiwaty  to  piOTO  the  msny  ad?fiit«gtti  ttnif  l^eofed^ 
M.Bi^ooot  it  no  mera  thoofiit  ill  odticaCion }  he  i^^ 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  teaching  young  children^  he  began  to  en- 
tertain fean  that  he  had  undertaken  the  task  with  children  of  too  early 
anage,  ''when,''  njahe, 

'*  One  day  a  box  of  toys  bdag  bf  chiaeo  witUa  ihdf  rttch,  they  possessed  theiiisei?es 
of  it,  and  immediately  began  to  apply  the  names  to  the  objects  which  it  contained. 
Strodrtf  fhedteoiiMtanoti  Ike  idea  saggeiMtlMif  to  ne  of  adding  fheeofMsponding 
Kreneh  word  to  each  of  these  objects.  I  a£ktiwaiis  mde  theoi  f epea*  tba  wlMle,  and 
then  wrote  the  names  upon  a  board  for  them  to  copy  into  their  books.  Their  attention 
immediately  became  so  grea^  and  my  satisfltotion  was  so  liTcly,  that,  forgetting  the  time, 
Wa  iemalned  tins  wp^^  s«fsnd  hours  I  SatisMlwith  the  result  of  fthb  isst  ms§^ 
fiment,  I  nest  eierdsed  them  upon  a  sketch  oC  a  honse»  with  aU  parts  minutely  detailed* 
This  new  trial  was  as  snccessfnl  as  the  first ;  and,  in  short,  this  modo  of  instruction  pos- 
sessed so  much  attndion  for  my  pupils,  that,  bemg  convinced  of  its  superiority,  I  re- 
sohred  to  continue  to  employ  it.  I  sooa  paitdfad  tM  numerous  series  of  indispentable 
words,  too  frequently  overlooked,  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  in  a  natural  order, 
and  these  I  arranged  as  lessons,  carefully  avoiding,  however,  everything  too  scientifie. 
The  result  was,  that  in  a  fflry  siMHt  tlsM  the  popHs  were  able  to  identify  the  objects 
with  their  French  names,  and  to  give  the  Eng^h  equivalents.  It  even  happened  some- 
times that  the  learner,  having  forgotten  the  Eogtish  name,  at  once  supplied  its  place  by 
i  deseripthm  of  the  object.  It  wis  tUslnddetit  which  pentiaded  methata  work  based 
upon  the  same  plan  would  be  very  useful  as  an  elementafy  book  te  ieiehing  i  fottiga 
language,  either  in  schools  or  in  families,  aiid  to  adults  as  well  as  to  children." 

We  wish  that  the  Black  Board  wero  used  more  than  it  ia  in  aapenor 
achoola,  and  that  every  teacher  could  illuatnte  and  aimplify  lubjecte  by 
free  hand  drawiogs  aa  well  aa  by  fietmimg  out  in  vwrii.  The  work  oS 
iaatroction  would  thua  be  rendered  much  eaaier. 

M.  Bagonot  18  aa  praotioal  in  hia  remarka  aa  he  ia  in  hia  aaethod^  He 
aaya  truly  that —  ^ 

"  It  must  be  admitted  that  by  the  deddtacy  of  the  «yst«m  generally  loillowed  ia  our 
schools  for  teaching  foreign  langnagea,  both  yoaag  aad  old  are  taught  an  ideal  and  ficti- 
tious language,  whilst  they  are  left  in  ignorance  of  the  actual  and  familiar  one.  Very 
Avqaently  the  learner  does  not  even  know  the  nametf  of  the  things  which  he  uses  every 
Akf .  Iff  patent  is  desirous  of  contershig  with  his  child,  he  loon  diseoters  that  he  doa 
not  know  the  names  of  those  very  objects  which  would  naturally  Kmh  tie  saljail  ef 


The  "  Tocabuhire  Bymboliqtie  **  is  the  moat  ftHrftctlfO  IVench  tiouii- 
book  that  has  ever  come  tmder  our  notice ;  the  arrsfigement  in  etcelletit. 
It  in  a  remarkably  cheap  book  in  etery  way,  and  we  venture  to  nay  that 
tt  wiD  become  a  nehool  ftroimte. 

If.  Tallet'n  book  in  alno  one  which  we  can  teeotnmend  for  what  it  pro- 
fiMnen  to  teaeh-^the  French  gendem.  It  in  nimple  and  coneine,  and  the 
pupil  would  fixnn  A  cursory  tiew  of  the  book  beliere  that  the  difficulty 

og2 
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of  the  Frencli  genders  is  leally  incomparablj  less  than  the  use  either  of 
the  subjunctive  mood  or  the  participles — which  we  are  told  are,  even  to 
the  French  themselves,  the  two  stumbling-blocks  of  the  language. 


EEVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

JUVENILE  RECREATION. 

1 .  The  Book  of  Sports  7ob  Botb  aitb  Girls.    Darton  &  Co. 

2.  Boys'  Owk  Book.    D.  Bogue. 

3.  Eyebt  Box's  Book.    Boutledge  &  Co. 

The  old  adage — ''  One  half  the  world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half 
lives,"  is  peculairly  applicable  to  the  literary  world.  Those  who  form  it 
are  like  the  motley  inhabitants  of 

'*  The  great  globe  itself/' 

of  various  grades,  from  the  aristocrats  who  write 

**  Becftoie  they've  nothing  elie  to  do/' 

down,  or  rather  "  up,"  to  the  famishing  child  of  penury,  who,  '^  in  attic 
story,"  endeavours  to  enlighten  or  amuse  the  world,  or  at  least  a  portion 
of  it,  by  writing  for  what 

<«  Makes  him  not  rich," 

but  barely  subserves  to  the  continuance  of  his  '^mortal  life." 

Of  course  the  literary  productions  are  as  various  as  are  the  tastes  and 
talents  of  the  authors.  All  publishers  are  not  John  Hurrays ;  and  even 
if  they  were,  they  would  perhaps  hesitate  to  throw  away  a  good  chance 
of  pecuniary  gain  because  of  a  few  blemishes,  knowing  that  tastes  vary, 
and  that  nothing  sublunary  is  perfect. 
A  Uteraiy  work  must  be  worthless  indeed  if  it  fail  to 

"  Provoke  to  unitation," 

no  matter  whether  it  consist  of  a  mere  handbill  or  ballad,  or  an  edition 
of  *'  Hume  and  Smollett,"  ''  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  or  any  other  standard 
author's  works. 

But  this  propensity  to  imitation — ^a  propensity  common  to  authors, 
editors,  and  publishers — is  always  displayed  more  unblushingly  wben 
the  risk  is  small^  and  the  chance  of  profit  large. 

^  The  Book  of  Sports,"  an  attractive  little  work,  one  that  from  its 
very  title  and  appearance  is  sure  to  have  a  ready  sale,  would  naturally 
excite  that  peculiar  jealousy  which  exists  amongst  publishers.  The 
book  is  so  well  kiiown,  and  its  circulation  has  been  so  extensive,  that  a 
description  of  it  would  be  superfluous ;  but  the  fact  of  a  lawsuit  having 
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"been  instituted  by  one  pubIiBlier»  whose  imitation  was  imitated  by  a  rival 
in  trade,  has  naturally  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  work 
which  was  known  hitherto  only  to  Young  England  and  Young  Epgind's 
indulgent  papas,  mammas,  and  teachers. 

Our  worthy  publishers,  Messrs.  Darton  and  Co.,  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  educational  profession  for  more  than  one  reason.  They  were  the 
first  to  publish  an  Educational  Magazine,  and  they  have,  by  publishing 
''  The  Goyebkisb,"  been  the  first  to  publish  a  magazine  devoted  to 
Pemale  Education  especially.  We  believe  they  were  the  first  to  publish 
a  **  Book  of  Sports  "  to  which  parents  and  friends  could  have  no  reason- 
able objection,  and  which  proved  attractive  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  trial  of  the  case  ''  Bogue  versus 
Boutledge,"  we  congratulate  the  publishers  of  **  Thjs  Goyejeutess  "  on 
having  produced  a  book,  the  more  bulky  and  expensive  imitations  of 
which  have  occasioned  so  much  unpleasantness. 


''  Heabt  Si0hs  and  Heabt  Sokgb."    CL,  extra  gilt,  pp.  174.    Darton 

&Co. 
This  little  book  is  by  the  editor  of  the  ''  Gospel  Magazine ;"  the  author 
says: — 

"  It  hit  no  pretenaionB  beyond  that  of  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  It  is  emphatictlly 
the  linguage  of  the  heart." 

The  fiict  of  its  having  been  printed  at  the  Bonmahon  Industrial  School 
will  recommend  it  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  style : — 

"  COWARDICS. 

'*  StiU  I  dread  the  means  which  the  Lord  the  Spirit  may  employ  to  answer  my  petition. 
I  dread  trial.  I  tremble  in  the  prospect  of  temptation.  So  yivid  is  the  recollection  of 
bygone  scenes  of  anguish,  that  I  dread  renewal,  though  full  well  I  know  that  tribulation 
is  the  very  needftili  and  the  covenant  portion  of  the  Christian  here." 


''The  EjrowionaB  ov  Lifb.'* 

TJhdee  this  title  *  we  have  the  pleasure  to  notice  a  little  book  which 
we  can  cordially  recommend  as  supplying  a  desideratum  in  school  text- 
books. 

«  *<AOuide  to  the  Knowledge  of  Life;  designed  for  the  use  of  SchooU,  and  of  aU 
itbo  desire  information  regnrding  their  own  oiganixation,  and  iU  relation  to  the  natural 
influences  that  are  oonoemed  in  the  maintenance  of  Health."  By  Robert  James  Mann, 
M.D.,&c  &c    CI.,  demy«  ISmo.,  pp.  496.    Jarrold  and  Sons.    1855. 
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One  of  the  maaj  erili  in  oonnezionj  with  ftmale  edueation  m  it  tl 

present  exists,  is,  that  girls  leave  school  to  enter  upon  aotiTe  aerriee     j 

'« In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 
In  the  biyouac  of  life/' 

without  the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  l&e  stroetore  and  ftinetiens 
of  the  human  firame.  In  a  few  short  jears  after  leaving  school,  thou* 
sands  become  wives  and  mothers,  nurses  and  teachers,  and  make 
the  most  unfortunate  mistskes  in  consequence  of  the  ignorant  ftlse 
deticacj  which  withheld  from  them  that  information  which  is  indispena*. 
able  to  eiBcient  development  of  the  physical  and  intelleetual  fbcnltiea 
of  childhood. 

If  the  question,  '^'Whjare  dder  girls  kept  ignorant  of  the  elcnnents 
of  anatomy  and  physiology  V*  were  candidly  answered,  we  should  ba 
told  that  it  is  because  their  teachers  are  themselves  ignorant  of  thoae  imh» 
jects ;  and  that  chemistry  was,  by  the  ignorant  in  bygone  ages,  no  more 
connected  with  the  ''  blsick  art "  than  *'  the  knowledge  of  life  "  is  con- 
nected with  precocity  and  indelicacy  by  the  prudes  of  the  present 

day. 

Maternal  instinct  is  maternal  affection  even  in  the  wolf  or  the  bear ; 
any  inferior  animal  that  ia  nnmindfial  of  ita  yonng  ia  considered  miaa 
tural ;  and  the  term  hrutdl  is  a  comparatively  mild  one  when  applied  to  a 
human  female  who  violates  the  lawa  of  nature  by  cruelty  to  her  offifpring. 
Love  in  women  is  not  a  mere  passion ;  it  is  an  inherent  prinoipkb  aa 
innate  feculb^  which,  by  eavefol  developnieuf^  becomea  a  biesaing  to  all 
iritik  whom  she  beoMoiea  in  any  way  connected  ^  but  if  neglected,  if  left 
to  develope  itself  as  best  it  may,  becomes  an  agent — ^powerful  W'wiw 
pleasing— dangerous  because  delusive,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  vicious 
because  uncontrolled.  It  requires  no  laboured  argument  to  show  that 
a  mother*a  affisction  would  not  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  enable  ber  to 
anoaoBT  her  betpleaa  infent  from  its  birth,  and  to  take  care  of  it  untol 
it  could  take  care  of  itself ;  aba  requirea  the  experienea  of  otberas  with* 
out  it,  she  might  unconsciously  injure  her  offspring. 

Inferior  animals  possess  instinctive  faculties,  which  nature  developea 
in  proportion  to  their  aev^ral  requiiy«afata>  With  man  it  is  not  so— 
his  faculties  must  be  developed  by  man.  This  dependence  of  man  on 
man  is  a  wise  provision  of  the  Almighty— it  makes  man  what  he  is,  a 
being  not  only  social,  but  also  progressively  intellectual*'— a  being  who, 
conscious  that  knowledge  is  power,  endeavours  to  obtain  it,  and  to  im- 
part it  for  tiie  general  good. 

Every  good  workman  should  vnderataad  the  nature  of  the  materiai 
upon  which  he  has  to  operate,  and  of  i%e  tools  and  appliances  which  he 
employs,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  every  educator  should 
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understand  tbe  pbysical  m  well  as  'the  metsphTsieal  properties  of  tbe 
being  to  be  educated.  Now,  as  every  woman  is  more  or  less  an  educa- 
tor— as  it  is  woman  who  first  developes  the  human  faculties — it  is  obvi- 
ma  that  womaa  should  possess  9uch  infprmatiou  as  is  contained  in  Dp. 
Mam's  smoeHsat  work  on  ihtf  knowledge  of  life, 

Bemaikfl  on  ike  elose  eoBnMi<m  of  mind  with  matter  ranst,  if  tr«ie, 
be  trite,  and  mens  mma  in  eorpare  sano  is  an  adage  so  common,  that  no 
ladj  who  quotes  it  need  fear  being  designated  une  has  bleu. 

To  parents — male  as  well  as  female— the  knowledge  of  the  human 
physic  frame  is  of  incaloulable  importance-^iQ'  short,  such  knowledge 
is  of  inpertanoe  to  ewi^  bunan  being — in  e^ery  eonditicwy  and  i^  every 
eonn^ary ;  and  therefora,  wheiever  there  are  schocds,  either  a  translation 
of  Dr.  Mann's  ^  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  <tf  Life/'  or  an  original  -wgA 
on  the  same  subject,  should  be  used. 

If  such  knowledge  were  more  generally  diffused,  how  much  misery 
might  be  prevented — Immt  laany  valuable  biunau  lives  might  be  saved ! 
STatuia  will  be  vindieated  in  her  laws — ^the  laws  of  the  Creator — ^no  ij^ 
fraction  of  them  will  escape  punishment.  Thez«  is  no  i^irigbteousness 
with  the  Holy  One — He  is  "  a  just  God  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation."  Even  the 
Atheist — ^if  Atheist  there  be — ^must  admit  that  abuse  of  nature's  laws  is 
productive  of  evil  in  futiure  genei^ations,  as  surely  and  as  regularly  as 
dif  and  night  alteroate-r-rfls  harvest  succeeds  seed-time.  The  laws  pf 
naifeaise  aio  violated  in  nuBierous  instances,  through  sheer  ignorance, 
which  it  is  the  work  of  education  to  remove ;  and  the  edneation  which 
iails  to  eradicate  ignorance  of  a  most  dangerous  kind  must  be  serioiisly 
defective. 

J)r.  Mann  ^ery  justly  observes^  $n  his  preface  to  his  ''  Guide  tp  the 
Ksurnhd^  of  Jjife  ;"-^ 

**  Men  do  with  their  own  bodies,  what  for  centuries  they  have  ceased  to  do  with  tfaebr 
ships.  They  undertakCi  without  scruple,  to  steer  them  through  the  voyage  of  life,  with- 
out seeking  to  attain  one  dear  idea  of  what  may  be  the  rocks  and  shoals  they  will  haye 
to  pass  amidst,  or  what  are  the  laws  of  the  tempest  they  will  surely  have  to  brave.  In 
almost  every  case,  disease  and  premature  death  occurring  before  the  appointed  time  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  are  consequences  that  can  be  more  or  less  directly  traced, 
either  to  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  wilftd  perversity.  They  are  indeed  shtpwredcs 
which  blind  impulse  encounters,  but  which  inteUigence  and  skill  might  easily  have 
avoided.  The  period  has  however  at  length  arrived,  when  the  same  revolution  must  be 
effected  in  physiological  and  sodd  affldrs,  that  has  long  since  been  passed  through  in 
nautical  o)ies. 

"As  population  grows  more  dense,  and  as  people  crowd  more  and  more  into  towns  for 
the  benefit  of  co-operation  and  association,  knowledge  of  the  main  principles  that  are 
essential  to  healthy  existence  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Typhus  fever 
and  cholera  register  this  fact  every  year  in  fearful  characters  that  are  intelligible  to  all; 
but  the  physiologist  and  the  physician  find  it  also  written  in  other  manifold  and  divene 
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forms  that  are  no  less  comprehenaible  to  them.  Science  has  now  so  far  sunreyed  the 
ocean  across  whose  face  the  tracks  of  human  life  extend,  that  its  most  important  rocks 
and  shoals  are  accurately  traced  and  mapped  down,  and  the  laws  of  its  tempests  are 
also  in  a  great  degree  determined  and  reduced  to  general  expressions ;  consequently,  no 
human  creature  ought  ever  again  to  be  sent  forth  upon  this  ocean,  with  the  responsible 
charge  of  his  own  wondrous  organization  upon  his  hands,  without  haYing  had  some  dear 
sailing  directions  giyen  to  him.  He  ought  at  least  to  understand  such  first  principles  as 
will  be  able  to  become  to  him  charts,  loadstones,  chronometers,  and  polar  stars  during 
his  momentous  progress.  It  would  be  well,  indeed,  that  every  man,  before  he  feels  the 
force  of  temptation,  should  comprehend  how  it  is  that  the  glutton  turns  food  into  poison ; 
how  that  the  drunkard  fills  the  fountains  of  his  life  with  liquid  Tenom  ;  how  that  the 
sluggard  corrodes  away  the  delicate  structures  of  his  frame  with  rust.  Every  one  who 
enters  upon  the  active  duties  of  existence  should  clearly  see  how  it  is  that  impure  aii  is 
made  the  hotbed  of  pestilence :  how  sensual  indulgences  sap  and  destroy  both  body  and 
mind;  and  above  all  things,  how  habits  of  refined  intelligence  invigorate  and  strengthen, 
and,  in  the  long  run,  conduct  to  the  noblest  goal  the  privileged  and  favoured  creature  of 
this  earth  is  able  to  attain." 

The  publialiers  of  the  "  Guide  to  the  Ejiowledge  of  Life,"  hare  done 
well  in  giving  with  their  prospectus  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Illustrated  London  News  : — 

'*  We  refer  our  readers  to  a  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Professor  Lee,  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  (a  distinguished  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland)  to  the  governors  of 
Heriot's  Hospital  in  that  city.  From  that  report  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  governors  have 
unanimously  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Br.  Lee,  that  human  physiology — or  the  fiinda- 
mental  principles  of  the  laws  of  health — shall,  for  the  future,  be  systematicaUy  taught 
to  the  elder  scholars  of  both  sexes  in  that  institution.  This  resolution  was  adopted — 
partly,  no  donbt,  in  consequence  of  the  eloquence  and  the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee 
— but  partly,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  impression  produced  by  a  *  medical 
opinion,'  signed  by  sixty-five  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons,  which  was  printed  in  the 
year  1853,  and  extensively  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  document  states : 

"  '  Our  opinion  having  been  requested  as  to  th6  advantage  of  making  the  elements  of 
human  physiology,  or  a  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  a  part  of  the  education 
of  youth,  we  the  undersigned  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  strongly  in  the  affirmative. 
We  are  satisfied  that  much  of  the  sickness  from  which  the  working  classes  at  present 
sufi^,  might  be  avoided ;  and  we  know  that  the  best-directed  efforts  to  benefit  them  by 
medical  treatment  are  often  greatly  impeded,  and  sometimes  entirely  frustrated,  by  their 
ignorance  and  their  neglect  of  the  conditions  upon  which  health  necessarily  depends. 
We  are  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  would  greatly  tend  to  prevent  sickness  and  to  promote 
soundness  of  body  and  mind,  were  the  elements  of  physiology,  in  its  application  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  made  a  part  of  general  education ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
such  instruction  may  be  rendered  most  interesting  to  the  young,  and  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  with  the  utmost  facility  and  propriety  in  the  ordinary  schools,  by  properly 
instructed  schoolmasters.' 

**  The  opinion  is  signed  by  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.,  Dr.  Amott,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
Sir  William  Burnett,  Dr.  Robert  Ferguson,  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  Dr.  Locock,  Dr. 
Hodgkin,  Dr.  South  wood  Smith,  and,  we  may  add,  by  almost  every  eminent  member  of 
the  medical  profession  in  the  metropolis.  We  trust  that  other  institutions  for  the 
education  of  youth  will  imitate  the  good  example  of  the  directors  of  Heriot's  Hospital; 
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and  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  poor,  properly  instructed  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, will  learn  sufficient  of  it  to  make  them  happier  men  and  better  citizens." 

The  prospectus  itself  conyeys  so  faithful  a  description  of  the  work^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  graphicallj  points  out  its  utility,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  quote  nearly  the  whole  of  it : — 

*'  It  is  the  aim  of  this  little  work  to  supply  what  is  avowedly  the  great  educational 
want  of  the  day,  namely,  such  a  simple  and  clear  explanation  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  and  of  its  relations  to  external  nature,  as  may  enable  the  student  and  the 
reader  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  arrangements  upon  wliich  health  and  happiness 
have  been  made  to  depend.  In  these  days  when  men  are  driyen  more  and  more  into 
dose  association  and  companionship,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  that  result  -from 
co-operation,  it  becomes  an  affair  of  the  gravest  import,  involving  no  less  an  alternative 
than  life  or  death,  that  all  ^hould  understand  how  it  is  that  typhus  fever  and  cholera 
foUow  in  the  footsteps  of  ignorance  and  perversity.  How  that  impure  air  suffocates  none 
the  less  surely  because  its  operation  is  slow.  How  that  intemperance  fills  the  streams  of 
the  circulation  with  poison  in  the  place  of  nourishment.  Why  it  is  that  habits  of  inteL 
lectual  refinement  and  moral  self-control  invigorate  and  ennoble,  and  why  vicious  pur- 
suits and  the  indulgence  of  mere  animal  propensities,  entail  weakness,  disease,  and 
premature  decay." 

''The  Guide  to  the  S[nowledge  of  Life"  is  divided  into  nine  hundred 
seeHone.  Each  section  contains  a  proposition  and  a  simple  exposition  of 
it.    We  shall  perhaps  give  a  specimen  chapter  in  our  next. 


"Eduoatigk,  SscTTLAJi  AKD  Bblioiotts,  IS  TowKSHiPS.'*    By  Arthur 
Morse.    TSfflnghafn  and  Wilson.    1855. 

Wz  shall  notice  this  interesting  pamphlet  in  our  next  number ;  in  the 
meanwhile  we  can  assure  such  of  our  readers  who  have  not  perused  it^ 
or  the  three  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Norwich  Mercury ,  which  it 
comprises,  that  it  appears  entitled  to  respectful  attention. 


NOTICES  OP  MUSIC. 

*'  The  SnrQiira  Book."  The  Art  of  Singing  at  Sight  taught  by  pro- 
gressive Exercises.  By  James  Turle,  Organist  of  ^Vestmin8ter 
Abbey,  and  Edward  Taylor  Graham,  Professor  of  Music.  CI.  16mo. 
pp.  228.    Longman  &  Co.    1855. 

We  must  confess  that  we  were— as  no  doubt  our  vocal-music  teaching 
firiends  will  be — ^predisposed  in  favour  of  this  little  work  by  the  names  of 
its  authors ;  and  with  much  pleasure  we  add,  that  it  is  our  opinion  that 
no  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  teach  the  art  of  "  Singing  at  Sight," 
will,  on  perusing  Messrs.  Turle  and  Taylor's  Manual,  say  that  we  have 
been  influenced  only  by  favourable  predisposition,  to  recommend  it  as  a 
work  of  practical  utility. 
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The  plan  of  **  The  Singing  Book*'  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  that 
of  some  of  the  most  popular  works  on  vocal  music.  In  the  preface,  the 
authors  bbj: — 

*<  There  are  few  sabjecta  which  the  irit  nid  Ingmmtf  ai  mm  hat  eBOwnbesad  wA 
ifBora  needleia  worda,  and  preieiitad  to  a  70«og  mUd  in  a  lasa  attracti?e  farm,  thaa  the 
art  af  liagiDf  from  notes;  and  /at  the  {Mnuti  to  which  a  laamer  haa  to  direct  hia  atten- 
tion, in  ordar  to  baoona  a  correct  ainfar,  aaa  Imt  tmo^iHmm*  and  imnium.  He  wha 
haa  acquired  a  camvaad  of  tha  TaHoqa  intanals,  and  ia  abja  to  ting  ttiein  in  tnne,  baa 
^oqoired  the  foA  raqniaita;  he  who  ia  aUa  to  giTa aiary  note  ita  ciact  length,  poaseaaea 
the  aaeond— ha  ia  a  oonraot  ain^v." 

The  expediency  of  teaching  the  ait  of  Singing  at  Sight**  in  demen- 
taiy  schools  for  the  masses,  as  well  as  in  schools  for  the  higher  classes, 
is  now,  we  rejoice  to  find,  generallj  admitted.  But  it  has  often  occurred 
to  us,  on  Tisiting  eltmentafj  schooU,  «ad  in  perusing  manuals  of  toc^ 
ttusiB  intended  fmr  tiiA  use  of  teachers  of  WM)b  fcbools,  that  much  time 
is  wasted  by  teaching  the  science  of  music.  Children  who  cannot  write 
*  <iiw  aenteiiaBa  of  tbs  Lord's  Prajer  withooJ^  yiolatiiig  orthopaphical 
naage  are  aometimas  asked  aotfh  queatioiui  as  ''  JSn»  ie  d\  dieeerd  f^ 
eolved  f "  And  when  the  patienee  of  a  ▼isitor  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  a  series  of  similarly  interesting  interrogatives  on  the  theory  of  music, 
a  specimen  of  the  singing  is  often  an  illustrative  reply,  anticipatory  of 
tiie  inquiry  *^  Hm»  i»  dieoord  produced  f* 

In  elementary  schools  we  ha?e  heard  many  *^  mnsie  laaaons  "  which 
appeared  more  like  dabbUnga  in  natiiiral  phiioaophy  than  efforts  to  teaah 
gingitm  0t  ri§]U,  Mathematics  and  the  science  of  acoiiatics  are,  w# 
know,  ifiseparably  connected  with  moaic ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  naoes* 
sary  con8equ^be0  that  tbey  must  be  taught  to  ohildreo,  or  oFen  to 
adults,  in  order  to  make  them  proficient  in  singing  at  sight.  Of  the 
sturdy  draymen,  who  in  every  pnrt  of  London  may  be  seen  performing 
their  work  on  truly  scienti&e  prineiplas,  vary  few,  we  opine,  could  ex- 
plain the  theory  of  the  lever  or  the  inclined  plane.  The  same  remai^ 
will  apply  also  to  those  who  constantly  use  the  wedge,  the  piilley, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  and  in  fact  any  and  every  mechajucal  contrivance. 
We  grant  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  prmciples  of  science  W0re  more 
generally  taught ;  the  meanest  occupation,  the  most  apparently  insig- 
nificant every-day  occurrence,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  scientific 
investigation  and  philosophical  disquisition,  but  it  is  no  more  necessary 
to  enter  minutely  upon  the  theory  of  music  in  order  to  teach  children 
sifiging  at  sight  than  it  is  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  lever,  or  to  give 
a  lesson  on  lithology,  to  a  man  who  is  required  to  break  stones:  But 
this  by  the  way.  From  the  quotation  which  we  have  already  made  ^m 
Messrs.  Turle  and  Taylor*s  well- written  preface,  it  maybe  inferred  that 


ilMfe  ^  Bingiiig  BooV  is  fifleneombered  of  everything  thai  is  imneeeB- 
Huy  or  iffrionttt.    Badi  b  tho  ease. 

The  "  Preface"  ia  so  fraught  with  interest  and  instruction,  that  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  aflbrd  space  for  the  whole  of  it. 

Our  Mthon  diffeof  fiEom  the  fifferfngiribea  a£  »ol^/aitt$ ;  thejr  aaj:*^ 

^ne  wMk  *  ijiiem/  as  it  It  designated,  is,  In  truth,  destitnte  of  tbe  essentSik  of  » 

*  system'  prapsriy  m  mIM To  look  no  tetlMr  Hian  tlie  sntkors  alnodf  eltad, 

«« |i«v»  tiM  loUiwing  lUDevmidiitimi  «f  syllables  I*-* 

'<B4«  BE,  VA,  DO,  rA«  LEB.  Ul.  Mfi,  MJ,  NJ,  PO,  U,  SOI^  S|,  TU,  UT«  FA. 

"  Betwoen  those  we  haye  bo  desire  to  oboose ;  belieTing  the  use  of  any  syllabic  syst^ 
to  be  nnnecessary  to  teach  or  to  acquire  the  power  of  singing  at  sight :  and,  we  may  be 
sDowed  to  add,  thiiis  an  opinion  not  formed  from  a  mere  reference  to  the  foregoing  facts, 
bat  tlie  vetidt  of  some  yean^  experience  in  the  practice  of  local  tuition.  That  such  a 
powir,  le  a  gvaatcr  or  toaa  oateat,  has  boea  aoqdvad  under  «fwy  fern  of  the  syllaUe 
plan,  Is  troe ;  bnt  not  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  its  adoption.  Back  of  these  faiaM 
sr  lamtiiiatkm  iMSt  ba  aaspmpiniad  byjwwff^ipti  a«d  this  is  tba  laal  aad  enly  gmli  to 


"  The  alphabetic  notation  tmut  be  known  by  erery  musician,  because  it  is  of  universal 
aaspjoygnt.  Mo  other  la  uaed  by  any  dielr  or  orchestra  In  the  kingdom.  The  student 
add  to  it  some  otfcer,  Nl  lie  MMaf  loam  this.  If  he  learn  the  names  tqr  whidi  the 
are  aatferaaliy  osUedy  tho  addltioB  of  another  set  of  namea  Is  a  useless  addition  to 
UaUbov.'' 

In  the  spirited  but  rather  uncourtieous,  ftod,  we  xnay  add,  not  tx^ 
aatisfEM^rj,  ''  Wilhem — or  Hullah  system  controversy^^  carried  on  in 
^  The  GOTKBHXS0/'  one  of  our  professional  correspondents  declaims 
against  the  penchant  for  eyerything  foreign.  In  a  similar  strain  Messra. 
Turle  and  Taylor,  with  reference  to  teachers  of  music  who  "  use  certain 
syllables  as  additional  names  for  the  notes,  for  the  purpose  of  ei^ercising 
the  Toice  on  the  different  vowels  according  to  the  Italian  pronuncia» 
tion/*  justly  aay : — 

'^  We  ask  why  *  according  to  the  JtaUam  pronunciation,'  since  not  one  Eo|^h  singer 
In  a  thousand  is  accustomed  to  sing  Italian  music  ?  If  it  be  answered, '  In  oider  to  teach 
Che  pronundation  of  the  Italian  language,'  the  sufficient  rejoinder  is,  that  the  means  are  not 
aafldeat,  aad  that  it  wM  w^ofly  failio  accomplish  its  end.  By  adoptfaig  the  Italian  sound 
of  the  vofiid  l«  iMtead  of  tiieEn^fttsh  one,  srooartaisjy  make  no  ohangelar  tlie  better^ 
HiaaiiUfrts  n(A\vM  frwus  the  practice  of  oaa  yowri  out  of  iw.  |ufisot,aooofdingtoiOBt 
nodiftcatloiisof  this  plaa«tbe  voiorii  eaLordaed  opoa  three  voveU  only,  a,  j^  and  ow'' 

A  iad^,  vhaaa  time  is  wholly  deyoted  to  Aeeubfeet  of  demeatary  edii- 
eafeian,  ioU  oa  a  law  days  aiiice,  t^iait  ahie  waa  preaent  in  a  sdiool  wiiilst 
aahour'a  laafloneaMfii^fffi^waa  givBi/ttad  that  ^  fifty  minutes  outof  the 
afady  wc»a  oeeapied  in  teaehing  the  Italian  Towel  sounds."  The  poov 
Bn^shfohfldMn  were  loath  to  give  up  Doo,  Bee,  My,  Fay^  Lay^  8ie,  for 
Do,  Biy  1C§,  Vi,  I^  6i.  Although  they  were  by  no  means  dassiet^ 
^b/ey  welcomed  eld  Sol  with  a  smile  bvlA  as  his  glorious  rays  appear  to 
woo  Cnu  chiUhood. 
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We  were  present  in  a  school  a  short  time  sincey  when  a  schoolmaAter 
was  evoking  from  his  pupils  the  most  discordant  sounds  to  the 
sjUables 

«  DoA— Ray— Me— FiA— So*— S«*— Ife." 

(These  are  the  syllables  adopted  by  Mr.  Cnrwen,  whose  **  system  '* 
appears  to  have  been  unnoticed  by  our  authors,  or  probably  they  would 
have  added  at  least  ^a  other  ayllahles  to  their  list  of  ^efoenteen), 

yfQ  know  a  very  good  vocalist  who  used  to  teach  singing  on  the 
HJulldh  system,  and  who  invariably  sounded  Fa  and  La  like  Fan'  and 
Lan/ — ^a  pronunciation  objectionable  to  the  fastidious  ear  of  the  linguist, 
but  certainly  preferable  to  Fah  and  Lah  to  the  delicate  ear  of  the 
musician.  Doubtlessly  Fa  and  La  are  better,  as  regards  fmoothneta^  than 
either  Fan/  and  Lan/,  or  Fah  and  Lah,  but,  generally,  of  two  evils  it  is 
well  to  choose  the  lesser. 

In  the  words  of  Messrs.  Tnrle  and  Taylor,  we  notice  another  pleasing 
characteristic  of  '*  The  Singing  Book :" — 

**  Sounds  are  early  astodated  with  words,  and  the  pupil  is  relieted  from  the  wearisome, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  needless  drudgery  of  singing  unmeaning  syllables.  The  lessona 
are  adapted  to  short  sentences,  or  precepts  selected  from  the  Scriptures,  or  to  lines 
selected  from  the  poetry  of  MUton,  Shakespeare,  Cowper,  Bums,  Montgomery,  Heber, 
Goldsmith,  Watts,  and  other  unexceptionable  sources.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
attempted  to  connect  with  the  notes  the  musical  rule  or  precept  which  they  are  intended 
to  exemplify." 

It  savours  of  the  ludicrous  to  hear  a  Fater — or  Mater-famUiaa,  at- 
tempting to  warble  puerile  doggerels  and  ditties  in  Singing-classes,  and 
many  a  chorus  of  laughter  have  we  heard  in  "  The  Glass  "  by  the  apt  appli- 
cation of  the  syllabic  notation,  Do,  Be,  &c. ;  for  instance, — a  waggish 
friend  of  ours,  who  attended  a  Hullah  class,  not  only  took  great  liberties 
with  the  poetry  in  Mr.  HuUah's  Manuel,  by  Binffng  parodies  of  his  own 
composing,  but  even  took  advantage  of  the  homonymous  Italian  syllables 
to  amuse  himself  and  his  friends.  In  one  of  Mr.  HuUah*s  exercises  is 
a  constant  repetition  of  a  musical  passage,  ^'  Do^la-^i ;"  this  he  rei^ 
dered  intelligible  (so  he  said)  by  ''  Bosy  Lassie.**  He  happened,  on  one 
occasion,  to  be  sitting  in  the  class  behind  a  gent,  who  was  accompanied 
by  a  blooming  young  lady.  Our  friend  gloried  in  the  fact  that  **  Bosy 
Lassie  "  was  to  be  sung  that  evening,  and  he  sang  it,  eon  eacfpressione^ 
to  the  evident  annoyance  of  the  gent,,  who  could  curl  his  lip  with  greater 
facility  than  he  could  his  moustache.  This  was  observed,  not  only  by 
our  friend,  but  also  by  all  who  sat  near  to  the  trio.  The  exercise  ended, 
and  the  gent»  had  a  respite — a  very  short  one;  for  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  teacher  relative  to  another  exercise,  our  friend  replied 
correctly;  but  very  significantly,  '* before  me  (mi)  is  h^fiOt**  This  was 
too  much  for  the  companion  of  the  rosy  lassie :   he  turned  round  in- 
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stantlyy  and  in  a  sharp  tone^  audible  to  all  preaent,  said,  **  What  do  you 
fnean^  oirf**  We  sliaU  not  attempt  to  describe  the  amusing  effect  of 
this  incident. 

Our  authors  are  hj  no  means  inclined  to  dogmatise ;  thej  say : — 

"  Bat  ihoM  teschen  who  think  it  advifable  to  retain  the  sylkbic  plan  of  instrnction, 
may  qiply  any  of  iti  forms  to  our  exerdtet.  They  may  discard  the  words  altogether, 
md  sing  the  notea  to  Sol,  Do,  Ut,  or  any  syllables  they  may  choose.  Exercises  similar 
to  these  most  be  pnMstised'hy  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  the  power  of  singing  ftom 
notes,  whether  in  connexion  with  words  or  with  syllables,  may  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  others/' 

We  close  this  notice  of  ^  The  Singing  Book  "  by  observing  that  it  con- 
tains one  hundred  and  fifly-seyen  admirably  arranged  pieces ;  many  of 
them  are  as  well  adapted  to  choir  use  as  to  school  purposes.  The  words 
are  in  every  case  unexceptionable,  and  in  many  cases  beautiful ;  and  the 
composition  of  a  goodly  number  is  mainly  that  of  the  best  masters  of 
rarious  nations  and  of  various  styles.  We  wish ''  The  Singing  Book"  all' 
the  success  which  it  deserves. 


**  MooBs's  Posthumous  Sokgs."    Charles  Jefferys. 

Wb  have  before  us  two  numbers  of  these  beautiful  songs.  No.  1,  ^'  Hush» 
sweet  lute!"  is  in  B  major,  }  time;  voice  compass,  from  D  below  the 
stave  to  E  flat  on  the  fourth  space : — 

**  Hush,  sweet  Inte  I    Thy  songs  remind  me  i  *'  Tet,  sweet  lute,  though  pain  it  bring  me, 

Of  past  joys  now  tomed  to  pain ;  |      Once  more  let  thy  numbers  thrill ; 

Of  ties  that  long  haye  ceased  to  bind  me, 

But  whose  burning  mariu  remain; 
In  each  tone  some  echo  falleth 

On  my  ear,  of  joys  gone  by ; 
Bvery  note  some  dream  reealleth. 

Of  bright  hopes  but  bom  to  die. 


Tho'  death  were  in  the  strain  they  sing  me, 

I  must  woo  its  anguish  still. 
Since  no  time  can  e'er  recover 

Love's  sweet  light  when  once  'tis  set. 
Better  to  weep  such  pleasurea  over. 

Than  sigh  for  ought  that's  left  us  yet." 


No.  2y  ''  Those  days  are  gone !"  is  in  C  major,  i  time ;  voice  compass 
from  C  below  the  stave  to  E  on  the  fourth  space  (no  accidentals) : — 

*'The  days  are  gone,  sweet  hope,  when  thou  and  I, 
In  dreams  of  joy  life's  happy  morning  pass'd, 
When  evHi  in  sorrow  Love  stood  smiling  by. 
And  o'er  its  cloud  his  sunny  radiance  cast. 
Those  days  are  gone  I 

"  Oh  I  how  can  I  those  morning  dreams  forget, 
Those  walks  at  ev'ning  o'er  the  breezy  hUl, 
When  thou  didst  point  to  each  bright  sti£  that  set, 
And  sing  of  sons  more  bright  and  golden  still. 
Those  days  are  gone ! 


"  Attd  thoof  firael  Hopt,  ah  f  iriwd  k  aov  th|  nr  ^ 

E'en  while  I  ling  Its  light  k  ladiBg  tet  I 
And,  'steed  of  thee,  ted  Memory  o'er  my  way 
Now  sheds  the  twilight  of  eqjoyment  past. 
Tes,allisgoiier^ 

the  melodj  of  eacli  song  is  hj  the  poet  himself,  and  the  qrmplionies 
«ftd  acoompaniments  axe  by  Sir  Henrj  B«  Bia)iop**]io  ssqaU  xeeoia- 
mendartona  tbase  to  the  layers  of  sweetly  pkiatiTe  miiaie. 


''  Thb  EmriFG  Stab."  Doff  &  Hodgson. 
fsM  ''Evening  Star*'  is  a  hallad  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Wreford, 
who  wrote  "To  arms  once  more!'*  (noticed  on  pp.  222-3  of  *'fsM 
GoYi&B^sss")  ;  and  although  no  aUusion  is  made  to  the  unhappy  war 
which  eren  now  causes  many  a  patriotic,  hut  tenderly  sensitive  English 
heart  to  ache^  it  will«  we  think,  be  difficult  to  mitny  to  avoid  associating 
the  martial  song,  ''To  arms  once  more!''  with  this  ballad,  not  (Ihly 
because  it  is  by  the  same  author,  but  also  because  it  alludes  to  *'  many 
friends  beloved,  afar."  The  mum  is  by  William  Sydney  Pratten.  It 
is  in  F  major,  f  time ;  voice  compass  from  C  below  the  stave  to  F  on 
the  fifth  Hne  (no  accidentals) : — 


'*  I  often  think,  when  yonder  star 

Is  rising  in  the  rnddy  sky. 
How  many  friends  helored,  thr, 

Fix  on  its  orb  a  pensive  eye. 
Ifiair  star  I  that  bring'st  the  tranqnil  hour 

When  atisent  sools  delight  to  meet ; 
C'er  gentle  hearts  thou  shedd'st  a  power 

Of  holy  beauty,  ealm  and  sweet. 

•'  Hew  oft,  O  cv^oiAg  star,  do  I, 
In  sot  of  Mm,  la  twiBght  shade, 

TUak  of  IIM  season  wtth  a  algl^ 
When  with  the  loved  and  lost  I  stray'd ; 


No  after  time,  no  after  bfiss, 

Can  equal  that  thrf oe  ha:ppf  dteaiii  i 
If  o  joy  COB  DO  oottpaMd  te  flifi, 

When  thus  I  watch'd  thy  radiant 


«  But  stiSl  eweet  thoughtt  of  eiher  iafi 

Gome  bide,  md  id  my  DOfon  HMK, 
While  on  thy  ^facfd  nf  f  gasS, 

And  think  on  all  (hat  I  hare  Mu 
the  days  of  youth,  so  glad,  so  gay. 

Come  thronging  o'er  me  from  afar; 
And  joys,  that  die  not  nof  decay, 

Streamfrom  thineorbyswectev'aing  star.'^ 


•*  LrBDEB  OnmBWoBTi"  (Songs  without  Words).  '*  Musical  Bouquet." 
Wb*  have  received  Books  1  and  2  of  these  charming  productions  of 
the  immortal  FxLix  MEKDELSOttir  Babthgioix*  All  that  we  need  say 
about  these  two  books  is,  that  they  are  not  only  law  priced^  but  also 
really  cheap.  They  are  as  well  eaeeuted  aa  naUy  editions  that  would 
cost  four  times  the  money. 


1^— — fcMi  II  ttt»m,^t^^ut^m 


'' Ilr  TbOTASOBB." 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attaiMtfn  to  the  following  songs  in 
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the  faroitrite  opera  G[**S  !Bwaiofe^*—TsM  TBOtrHADOTm :— If  o.  1.  *•  TftB 
TxHPXSV  OP  THB  Hxak"  (^  Xa  TMfMf^  id  WHO  e^")f  simg  by  Signot 
Ghtiriaxd.  Italkn  and  Bngliah  wordfl,  tbe  latter  bj  Charles  Jeffetjs^ 
Esq*  The  music  (bj  Giuaeppa  Verdi)  has  been  anranged  by  C.  W. 
Olover,  Esq.  It  is  in  B  majof,  0  time ;  Toiee  eompass  frofn  D  below 
the  stave  to  F  on  the  fifth  line.    C.  Jeferjs. 

*  Bt  THB  StBSAlTLfit  IM  tTSWAHUMl/*     CofDpOted  by  WgttOf  VoMl 

In  A  flat,  major,  C  time ;  voice  compass  £  flat  on  the  flrst  line  to  IP  on 
the  fifths 


{We  regret  thai  the  remainder  qfow  Notice  muet  etand  over  tiU  AugiM,} 


ANSWERS  TO  COBSBSPONDENTS. 
AltltHMEtIC  (St  K.  D.  W.) 

ieUreei.  Th%  folkming  SieAMM  received  by  E.  D.  W.  ve  pdie  correct.  A.  B.  G. 
(IUnpetet40-«BsM»i  D^BttaMt«.-i-S.  W.^F«  H^-^M.  A.  n^J^y4>^yf.  W. 

—Jane. 

Tbe  following  are  nearfy  correct :— A^  B.  &  (York.) — B.  L. — C.  B. 

A  QueatUmfimm  Colenio.  (An  Assistant.)  Colenso*s  is  one  of  the  best  school  Arith- 
metics published.  Vfe  ihonld  work  the  sain  yoa  mention  in  a  shorter  way  than  any 
of  the  three  proposed  [Colento'e  Ariik.^  p«  101). 

"  find  the  interest  on  500i:  fin  4  years  at  bh  7f.  M.  per  cent."    We  ihoaM  weili 
itthusH- 


iS5ix4-21i««20 


5 
1(20 

I      2 


£  f .  d, 

500    0    0 

100  0  0 
5  0  6 
2  10    0 


107  10  0  Ani. 

The  New  Syetem,  (See  "  Thb  0<»TM!rS8«/'  pp.  227  and  248-*255.)  Exercises,  &c., 
ahottU  he  addmaed  to  B.  D.  W.^  caie  of  the  Bditer  of  •*  Tui  OotsailBas,^  59, 
HolbomHilL 

MUSIC. 

Mfuie  m  "  Thv  Govsanvss."    (A  CodipoMr  6f  Matitf.)    Decfined  with  thanks. 

l%e  ffUkem  B^ttetn.  (J.  H.)  **  Ttts  OovxAiraag  **  wae  last  month  sent  to  {nress 
rather  earlier  than  nsnaL  Had  your  letter  reached  us  earlier.  We  Would  gladly  have 
lusefted  K.    We  teay  yet  make  tue  of  it  if  Jfoti  have  no  objection. 

Harpe.  (Sapho.)  We  recommend  you  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Brat,  Bemeri  Street,  Ox- 
ford Street.  They  will  sop ^  yo«  with  efery  iafonurtioa.  It  is  a  highly  respectable 
firm* 

POETRt. 

CtrntrihtO^ene.    (A.  A.^'11ieta««^F.  H.— E.  M.,  fte.)    We  ihall  be  glsd  to  feftnd  you 

space  if  your  piece*  are  not  too  long,  and  ve  really /oe/yy. 
NotUthe  CrUieixeds    (C.  C«  CO    Avery  good  ides;  thel9H#ifif  ia  biauiMi  b0l*« 

ba^— it  is  a  tempting  moreem.    Tou  jual^  reaMHrk, "  ▲  Woid  to  tbo  hIm  ie  eaoiigi." 

GEOGRAPHY. 

L.  H.  M.  We  are  preparing  for  the  presa  just  such  a  work  as  yoa  lOfaifoi  wo  ikall 
five  a  ij^ediheli  in  our  xtoct,  if  possible. 

•fiistoiff. 

Gleii^e  Seriee.  (H.  C.)  We  thank  our  oorrespondoat  lov  eaHiag  o*  ottcatloa  to  this 
difcreditable  work,  iy  one  qfHer  Mqfeety'elnipectareqf  Sdkoolt.    Wecannot  now 
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insert  H.  C/s  long  letter  on  the  subject,  but  our  readers  shiU  not  long  be  ignorant  of 
its  contents. 
Notet  and  Qiuriet  relative  to  the  Iteign  of  Henry  VU,  We  are  eertainl  j  well  supplied 
now.  Our  correspondents  have  our  best  thanks.  We  shsll  comply  with  the  nume> 
rous  requests  to  continue  the  subject.  The  pupils'  work  forwarded  to  us  from  many 
ladies'  establishments  is  highly  ^editable.  We  should  be  glad  if  our  correspondents 
would  favour  us  with  their  prospectuses  and  terms. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing  Booki.  (L.  C.)  Carpenter's  series  is  the  best  of  those  forwarded  to  us.  That 
which  you  mention  is  very  faulty,  and  the  lessons  are  not  well  graduated. 

GRAMMAR,  &c 

Ada,    The  clause  is  parenthetical  and  ellipticaL    Both  the  substantiTC  and  the  Terb  are 

implied. 
SgntaeHeal  Parting.    (J.  W.)    Your  remarks  are  just  and  practicaL    We  like  your 

plan,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again. 

WAX  FLOWERS. 

Leeturee.    Our  correspondent,  Mrs.  Makepeace,  will  dellTCr  lectures  at  the  Polytechnic 

Institution  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
luitruetion.    (P.  H.— J.  M. — B.  M.  P.,  &c.)    We  shall  always  be  happy  to  answer 

your  inquiries,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  we  shaU  be  able  to  afford  you  every  infor* 

mation  you  may  require. 

POTICHOMANIB. 
Our  correspoi)dents  are  respectfully  referred  to  our  June  number,  page  277. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

Linetftr  a  Sandler,  (A.  S.)  The  following,  by  the  Rer-.  John  Newton  we  believe,  are 
appropriate  and  certainly  time-honoured,  as  many  mammas  and  grandmas  can 
testify:— 

"  Jesus,  permit  Thy  gracious  name  to  stand 
As  the  first  effort  of  an  infant's  hand : 
And  while  her  fingers  on  the  canvas  move. 
Engage  her  tender  thoughts  to  seek  Thy  love : 
With  thy  dear  children  let  her  have  a  part. 
And  write  her  name  Thyself  upon  her  heart." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E«  H.    (Bristol.)    We  are  in  no  way  oflkially  connected  vrith  either  of  the  societies. 

Direct  application  was  made  to  us,  uid  we  are  happy  to  find  that  in  your  case  we  have 

succeeded  so  well  in  gratifying  two  parties.    We  wish  you  every  success. 
S.  M.    We  advise  yon  to  give  notice  immediately. 
Une  Pawre  FUie.   Ton  shall  receive  a  communication  from  us  in  a  few  days,  which,  we 

trust,  will  please  you. 
Mary  Ann  P. — Misses  B-      n. — R       4i. — 6.  and  A«^— C.  L.— Alice  W«— Sarah  Ann  H. 

&c.    Received. 

THE  GOVERNESS  REGISTER. 

dppUeaHone  received.  Reverends  T.  H. — W.  B. — E.  H. — J.  C.  T.^Mesdames  T. — 
L.  A.— J.  (Brighton).— X.  Y.  (Belgrave  Square).— Delta  (Hastings.)— Delta  (Lowes- 
toft.)—Lady  P .—The  Hon.  Mr.  S. .—A.  B.  (Leamington!)— L.  L.  (Durham.) 

M.  A.  (Shrewsbury.)— Z.  Z.  (Mivart's  Hotel.)— A.  Z.  (Baton  Place.) 

nettmoniait,  ^c,  received.  M.  A.  J.— L.  H.— E.  J.  C. — S.  W.— B.  T.— B.  W.— 
M.  A.  R.-— Eliza.— Anna  D. — Eugenie. — ^Margaret. — ^A.  L. — A.  Z.— Grace.— E.  B. 
"— C.  H. 


N.  B.  Parties  put  into  coifimunication  by  the  Editor  are  respectfully  requested  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing  him  of  the  result  of  the  negotiation. 

The  testimonials  of  candidates  should  not  be  detained  longer  than  ii  absolutely 
necessary. 

AU  communications  are  considered  confidential. 


THE     GOVERNESS, 


NOTES 
or 

LECTURES    ON    METHOD 

IN 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING, 

DEUYERED  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  HARLET-STRBBT^  LONDON. 

{Cbniinuedyrom  page  283.) 

LECTURE  V. 
''  It  is  astonishing  how  easily  abstruse  subjects  may  be  brought 
within  the  grasp  of  even  the  faculties  of  children.  Let  the  teacher 
first  understand  the  subject  himself;  let  him  know  that  he  under- 
stands it;  reduce  it  to  its  simplest  elements;  and  then  see  that 
his  pupils  understand  it.'' 

1.  In  continuing  the  consideration  of  our  last  lecture's  subject 
(simplification)  the  above  words  of  Professor  Wayland  afford  us  a 
good  text.  We  begin,  however,  by  objecting  to  the  word  easily. 
We  deny  that  abstruse  subjects  may  with  ease  be  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  children ;  especially  when  we  remember  that  of  any 
given  number  of  abstruse  abstract  subjects,  a  large  proportion  are 
not  clearly  understood  by  ordinary  groum-up  people,  staid  and 
steady  papas  and  loquacious  mammas,  well-informed  aunts  and 
uncles,  clever  and  ingenious  cousins  of  both  sexes, — ^who  are  never- 
.  theless  supposed  to  be  quite  capable  of  instructing  the  younger 
branches  of  their  respective  families;  it  being  also  no  less  true  that 
many  of  these  respectable  persons  cannot  in  their  fuU  age  be  easily 
initiated  in  things  abstruse  and  abstract,  so  as  to  understand  them, 
— imtil  after  some  considerable  experience.  The  process  will — with 
very  rare  exceptions — ^be  at  first  slow  and  gradual,  then  stage  by 
stage  less  difBcult,  and  at  last,  where  aptness  of  comprehension  is 
found,  comparatively  easy^  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  immaturity  of  the  minds  who  have  to  deal  with  it.    With  this 
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qualification  we  are  content  to  receive  the  Professor's  words ;  which 
we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

2.  The  first  pointy  he  says^  is  for  the  teacher  ''  to  understand  the 
svbject  himself"  This  remark  may  at  first  seem  snperfluoas.  For 
a  teacher  to  attempt  the  explanation  of  a  subject  ifhicfa  he  does  not 
himself  imderstand,  appears  so  monstrous  an  improbability,  as  to 
demand  not  a  word  of  caution  or  condemnation.  But  howcTcr 
great  its  improbability  may  seem^  the  case  is  one  of  not  unfrequent 
occurrence.  Teachers  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  are  still  to  be 
found  who  have  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  subjects  in 
which  they  profess  to  make  their  pupils  thorough  proficients: 
though  many  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  their  own  deficiencies.  Their 
small  amount  of  information  may,  to  the  possessors  of  it,  appear 
large  and  trustworthy  when  compared  with  sheer  ignorance.  Their 
knowledge  may  have  been  hastily  and  crudely  acquired ;  it  may  be 
badly  stored  in  the  mind;  lying  there  unmethodized  and  half- 
digested.  No  information  thus  acquired,  and  thus  retained,  can 
by  any  possibility  be  said  to  be  understood;  or  be  imparted  to  a 
scholar  in  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  manner.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  ordinary  subjects,  how  much  more  truly  does  it  apply  to 
subjects  of  an  abstract  nature ;  such  as  those  to  which  we  have 
lately  alluded. 

3.  Ko  one  point  of  knowledge  can  be  said  to  be  folly  under- 
stood unless  the  possessor  can  at  once  reproduce  it  viv&  voce, 
or  in  writing.  There  is  no  fairer  or  surer  test  of  the  student's 
having  really  mastered  any  subject,  than  his  power  of  clothing  it 
anew  ia  words  of  his  own.  The  power,  readiness,  or  elegance  of  ex- 
pression may  vary  in  every  case ; — but  however  feebly,  inelegantly,  or 
slowly, — every  real  master  of  the  subj^t  will  at  least  be  able  to  give 
utterance  to  his  newly-acquired  information  in  some  shape  or  other. 

4.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  by  this  means  *'  know  that  he  under ^ 
stands  the  abstruse  subject y"  and  then  proceed  to  the  next  step  of 
^^redtccing  it  to  its  simplest  elements," 

5.  Here  again  we  meet  with  our  old  friend  *^  simplification,*^ 
Eeducing  a  subject  to  its  simplest  elements  can  no  more  1)e  effected 
by  a  mere  explanation  of  the  words  employed  in  treating  6t  it,  than 
a  scrap  of  paper  can  be  analysed  by  simply  cutting  it  into  pieced 
with  a  scissors.  The  word  purse  (in  Johnson's  Dictionary)  is  said 
to  be  a  ^^ network  of  reticulated  interstices;"  but  what  child  in  all 
her  Majesty's  dominions  would  be  a  whit  the  wiser  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word, — after  hearing  this  definition  ? 
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It  ifl  quite  poaaible  to  treat  classes  of  words  and  whole  subjects 
in  tbe  same  forlorn  way  as  here  befUls  purse,  and  to  call  the  process 
simplification.  Mystification  wonld  probably  be  a  mnch  more  cor- 
rect term* 

6.  ''Reduce  the  subject/'  says  Wayland,  "to  its  simplest 
elements/'  It  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind^  therefore,  what 
elements  really  are  j  they  are  the  primary^  essential,  constituent 
parts,  by  the  union  or  junction  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up 
and  exists ;  essential,  because  without  any  one  of  them  the  body 
cannot  exist  as  a  whole ;  and  constituent,  because  in  the  whole  each 
part  has  no  separate  existence  of  its  own,  but,  with  all  the  other 
parts,  helps  to  constitute  the  whole. 

We  cannot  therefore  simplify  any— even  the  simplest — subject  by 
mcroly  picking  to  pieces  a  few  of  the  hardest  words  employed  in 
describing  it.  We  must  with  no  less  care  analyse  and  take  to 
pieces  the  main  idea  which  the  words  were  intended  lo  express. 

Haying  done  this,  it  will  be  no  difScult  task  to  obey  the  pro- 
fessor's last  precept,  and  ''  see  that  the  pupils  understand  it.'' 

7.  Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  professor's  words,  let  us 
atld  a  few  general  remarks  of  caution  on  the  whole  subject.  We 
must  understand  a  subject  before  we  can  teach  it,  not  only  because 
we  cannot  give  what  we  have  not — e.  g.  if  we  possess  but  two  inches 
of  knowledge,  we  cannot  possibly  give  away  four, — but  also  because 
our  gift  may  otherwise  be  inferior  in  quality.  Nay,  more,  it  may 
be  deleterious,  or  positively  vicious.  Our  own  possession  may  seem 
to  us  as'  a  bright,  living  spring  of  water,  and  yet,  if  badly  acquired, 
imperfect,  or  ill-understood  knowledge,  prove  but  a  cloud^,  dull, 
and  worthless  gift. 

8.  The  image  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  will  be  precisely  reflected 
from  that  in  the  teacher's  mind.  As  the  one  is  so  will  the  other 
be,  bright,  well-defined,  and  gracefdl,  or  dull,  vague,  uncouth,  and 
shapeless.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  observe  the  following  short 
rules  by  way  of  caution  in  giving  vivA  voce  explanations  or  illus- 
trations of  any  giv^n  subject. 

(a.)  If  the  teacher  knows  much,  the  pupils  may  know  nothing 
of  a  subject.    It  may  be  utterly  new  to  them. 

(*.)  Avoid,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  technical 
words  and  phrases. 

(c.)   Connect,  if  possible,  the  separate  facts  of  detail,  in  the  fewest 
possible  words. 

n  n  2 
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{d.)  Ulostrate  your  mecuaing  freely  with  Uack  Boaid  and  chalk. 
(e.)  The  commoner  your  iUoBtrations^  the  better  will  they  be 

understood. 

(/.)  Wherever  you  can,  introduce^  with  the  fact  stated,  some 

one  element  of  cause ;  e.  g.^  if  speaking  of  some  such  simple 

phenomena  as  snow  and  hail,  note  their  resemblance  (both 

being  frozen  moisture)  and  yet  the  cause  of  their  difference* 

9.  Closely  allied  to  the  art  of  simplifying  is  that  of  examining  a 

learner,  or  a  class  of  pupils,  by  question  and  answer*  ^{^^^* 

A  mere  string  of  why  and  because  questions,  framed  according  to 
a  set,  formal  plan,  may  be  learned  by  rote,  by  rote  remembered, 
and  even  repeated  by  rote ;  and  yet  in  no  one  degree  illustrate 
the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  read,  or  explanation  given;  or  in 
the  least  strengthen  the  memory  or  other  faculties  of  the  learner. 

There  is  a  book  called  the  Broken  Catechism,  intended,  I  bdieve;, 
to  illustrate  •and  explain  the  ordinary  Church  Catechism,  which  I 
have  known  to  be  learned  through  and  through,  over  and  over 
again,  until  every  why  and  because  could  be  repeated  as  glibly  as 
the  common  A,  B,  C.  And  yet,  if  but  one  question  was  framed 
from  the  Catechism  itself— not  in  the  usual  jog-trot  style  —  a  pro- 
found silence  was  the  only  answer  to  be  obtained  for  it. 

Questioning  after  this  fashion  is,  most  clearly,  worse  than  use- 
less; while  real  catechising  is  not  only  most  effectual  as  a  means 
of  examination,  but  of  imparting  much  new  instruction. 

Without  doubt,  it  is  an  art  of  some  considerable  difficulty,  and 

not  to  be  acquired  without  much  patience  and  love  for  the  work,  as 

well  as' some  amount  of  experience.    The  following  rules  have  been 

found  useful,  as  hints  towards  the  attainment  of  a  difficult  art. 

(1.)  Let  all  questions  on  a  new  subject  be  at  first  general  in  their 

nature. 
(2.)  Let  all  questions,  on  whatever  subject,  tend  rather  to  dis- 
cover the  deficiency  of  the  class  (or  learner)  than  to  display 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  teacher. 
(3.)  Let  them  be  so  constructed  as  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  the 
learner  easily  from  one  to  the  next ;  as  each  link  in  a  chain, 
separate  and  perfect  by  itself,  together  with  the  rest,  helps 
to  form  a  complete  and  connected  whole. 
(4.)  Let  all  questions  be  as  varied  in  form  as  the  sulgect  will 

permit* 
(5.)  Let  them  be  expressed  in  the  fewest,  simplest,  and  com- 
monest words. 
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(6.)  The  elliptical  form  of  questioning  vill^  if  carried  too  far, 
not  only  cease  to  be  nseful,  but  become  silly,  (We  need 
scarcely  point  out  the  utter  folly  of  such  questioning  as^ 
''What  crew  when  Peter  denied  Christ?" — and  yet  this 
question  is  even  now  in  print.) 
(7.)  Comment  on  every  imperfect  answer,  if  it  contain  even  the 

smallest  element  of  truth. 
(8.)  Bepeat  former  questions— in  other  words. 
(9.)  An  occasional  hard  question  will  do  more  than  puzzle  the 

class ;  it  will  set  them  thinMng. 
10.  These  short  rules  will  be  found  useful  as  mere  hints ;  but 
'Uie  teacher's  success  in  the  art  of  catechising  must  almost  entirely 
depend  on  his  own  patience  and  love  for  the  work. 

Li»tly,  beware  of  hunting  down  an  idea^  thought^  or  word,  for 
Ae  sake  of  its  mere  carcass,  either  by  excessive  illustration  or 
etymology. 

Clothe  every  idea,  word,  and  thought ;  let  it  lead  beyond  itself, 
because  all  thoughts,  ideas,  and  words,  contain  in  them  an  inner, 
hidden  life,  higher  and  greater  than  themselves.  It  is  for  the 
teacher  to  attain  to,  unfold,  and  breathe  firesh  vigour  into  this  inner 
life,  and  make  it  grow  up  into  a  form  of  grace  and  beauty. 


EDUCATION  FOE  THE  PEOPLE.— No.  IH. 

J^eedlewarJc, 

It  were  vain  to  search  the  pages  of  ancient  history  for  information  on  the 
subject  of  female  education.  A  few  outline  sketches  relative  to  it  by  Solon, 
the  Athenian  legislator,  may  be  found,  but  they  refer  more  to  physical 
than  to  moral  or  even  to  intellectual  training.  Toung  women  were  to 
be  exercised  in  running,  torestling^  throwing  darts  and  quoits,  and  other 
athletic  recreations,  which,  whilst  tending  to  destroy  that  delicacy  which 
in  the  present  day  forms  so  admirable  a  characteristic  of  the  fair,  afforded 
no  real  advantage ;  for  although)  the  children  of  women  so  educated  might 
possess  mere  animal  superiority,  they  inherited  in  no  small  degree  not  only 
the  physical  prowess  and  boldness,  but  also  to  a  natural — ^but  veiy 
great — degree  the  shameless  effronteiy,  recklessness,  and  vice  which, 
in  the  decline  of  Greece,  characterised  the  Athenian  women. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  an  historical  fact  which  no  one  has 
attempted  to  controvert,  that  when  Greece  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory 
such  women  as  would  now  be  avoided  by  all  who  indine  to  virtue,  were 
better  educated  than  those  of  unblemished  character.    This  fact  has 
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nerer  been  lost  aighk  of  by  succeeding  generations  down  to  ibe  present 
day,  and  arguments  have  been  drawn  from  it  to  prove  the  adrantages  of 
not  over^edueoHng  the  people— in  other  words,  of  rendering  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  more  industrial  than  intellectual. 

Such  arguments  are,  however,  most  unfair.  History  informs  us  how 
vigilantly  the  married  women  of  Greece  were  watched,  and  how  carefully 
they  were  kept  from  what  we  regard  as  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
They  were'  trained  as  slaves,  and  as  such  they  were  treated.  Every 
domestic  employment  they  were  taught,  but  whether  they  were  taught 
even  reading,  as  a  rule,  is  questionable,  l^eedlework  then,  as  now« 
was  considered  indispensable  as  a  feminine  employment ;  in  ererything 
female  education  was  practically  regarded  as  subservient  to  the  purpose 
of  securing  animal  enjoyment  to  the  male  sex,  «nd  we  are  told  that  soma 
of  the  most  distinguished  philoeopberB  not  only  visited  those  women 
whose  beauty  was  their  bane,  but  even  took  their  wives  and  daughters 
with  them  that  they  might  profit  by  the  conversation  and  behaviour  of 
such  well-educated  females.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of 
those  who  were  as  conspicuous  for  learning  as  for  lewdness  were  frpm 
childhood  trained,  to  vice,  and  that  so  far  from  being  carefully  excluded 
from  society  they  were  exposed  to  the  most,  alluring  temptations,  and 
the  superior  education  which  they  sometimes  received  was  but  to  render 
their  society  more  agreeable  to  those  who— from  the  wealthy  and  educated 
classes — ^sought  their  society.  It  may  with  more  propriety  be  said  that 
the  learning  of  the  women  of  Corinth  was  the  result  of  their  degrada- 
tion than  that  their  degradation  was  the  result  of  their  learning — the 
result  of  their  educoHoH  it  was,  but  in  the  same  sease  only  that  our  jails 
are  the  result  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In  one  sense  every  person 
who  attains  the  age  of  discretion  is  educated;  for,  as  we  hfiive  before 
remarked,  education  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  theoretical  instruc- 
tion, book  lore,  and  schooling,  as  it  does  upon  t^  various  circumstances 
in  which  children  are  reared — the  examples  and  incidents,  and,  in  short, 
whatever  appeals  to  their  animal  senses  or  to  their  moral  or  intellectual 
faculties. 

In  Bome*s  best  days  the  education  of  women  received  more  attention 
than  was  given  to  it  for  many  centuries.  It  may  indeed  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned whether,  even  amongst  the  Egyptians,  woman  was  placed  so  near 
to  her  proper  position  in  society  as  she  was  in  the  age  which,  amongst 
its  adornments,  had  the  immortal  Cicero,  whose  encomia  of  several  well- 
educated  ladies  afford  abundant  evidence  that  female  eloquence  .ha4 
charms  for  that  prince  of  elocutionists.  It  was  to  the  judicious  guidance 
of  women — ^to  maternal  influence  well  directed — ^that  even  Soman  histo- 
rians seem  to  have  attributed  in  some  degree  the  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire.   Tacitus  emphatically  says  that  the  degeneracy  of  the  Bomans  may 
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be  iraeed  to  tlie  pceriod  when  mothers  ceased  to  educate  their  children  and 
introfited  the  important  work  to  hirelings  and  slaves. 

Time  would  not  permit  us,  and  even  if  it  would,  we  do  not  desire,  to 
weary  our  readers  bj  describing  the  land,  and  tracing  the  effect,  of  female 
education  from  classie  ages  to  the  present  time.  Our  aim  is  to  show 
that  taiintelleciwd  instruction  is  no  less  desirable  than  an  industrial 
instruction  to  secure  moral  education.  We  might  write  volumes  instead 
of  pages  confirmatory  of  our  assertion,  that  to  devote  a  larger  portion  of 
school  time  to  the  industrial  training  of  girls  than  to  the  industrial 
training  of  boys  is  a  remnant  of  barbarism  which  it  were  well  to  abolish. 
We  argue  more  especially  for  ths  bxopls.  It  is  the  pecple^the  masses 
— ^who  suffer  most  from  ill-advised  conventionalities.  The  careful  edu* 
cation  of  the  peojde  ia  of  even  more  importance  than  that  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  true  education  of  females  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
tha6  of  miUes.  Educate  the  females,  and  you  educate  the  males  as  a 
consequence.  Educate  the  lower  classes,  and  as  you  do  this  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  classes  wjll  be  improved  in  proportion.  "  Take  care 
of  the  pence ;  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  Woman  will 
never  possess  the  place  in  society  to  which  she  is  entitled  until  female 
education  becomes  general ;  and  female  education,  in  the  true  acceptor 
tion  of  the  term,  will  never  become  general  until  girls  in  our  elementary 
schools  have  more  time  aUotted  to  intellectual  instruction.  Why 
shoold.  their  opportunities  be  less  than  that  of  boys  ? 

Amongst  the  industrial  employments  of  females  we  account  needle- 
work one  of  the  most  important — the  culinary  art  has  in  all  ages  been 
practised  quite  as  much  by  men  as  by  womeui  and  with  regard  to  various 
houariiold  duties  which  mainly  and  almost  generally  devolve  upon  women, 
we  may  observe  that  they  are  no  more  necessarily  connected  with  needle- 
work than  they  are  with  shoemaking.  It  is  no  more  necessary  in  the 
present  day  to  teach  giijs  tomake  irocks  than  it  is  to  teach  boys  to  make 
coats.    Dressmakers  are  even  more  abundant  than  tailors. 

We  are  no  more  dispose  to  recommend  that  needlework  should  not 
be  taught  in  elementary  schools  than  we  are  to  recommend  that  aceom" 
pUehmenia  should  not  be  taught  in  schools  for  the  classes  wl;o  canafford 
to  pay  well  for  education.  We  contend  agiunst  abvsee  only.  Our 
heart's  desire  is  that  education  may  do  all  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
do  for  the  welfore  of  society,  that  every  domestic  circle,  whether  in  the 
cottage  of  the  labourer  or  the  mansion  of  the  noble«  may  be  gladdened 
by  the  viftueGf»  and  graces,  and  achievements,  of  female  influence  and 
foaale  indbstry ;  and  we  feel  that,  in  attacking  conventionalities  which 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  from  practical  experience,  retard  the 
mardi  of  aoeial  progress,  we  may  h^ly  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of 
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some  much  more  able  than  otmelTes  to  cany  out  plans  which  we  sub« 
mit  to  their  consideration. 

We  are  encouraged  in  hopes  like  these  by  the  fact  that,  month  after 
month,  we  are  faToured  with  communications  from  well-known  philan* 
thropists,  educationists,  political  economists,  and  heads  of  fkmilies, 
who,  although  differing  from  each  other  in  many  points,  are  nererthe- 
less  agreed  in  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  the  good  cause  which  oar  periodical 
advocates.  Our  remarks  are  now  prompted  by  suggestions,  not  from 
ill-paid  and  ill-educatecl  upper  servants  whom  it  is  a  burlesque  to  desig* 
nate  governesses^  but  fSrom  ladies  of  superior  intelligence,  whose  con- 
nexion with  the  work  of  tuition  would  alone  make  it  worthy  of  respect 
even  were  it  not — apart  from  such  considerations— one  of  the  most 
honourable  ayocations  to  which  the  superior  energies  of  humanity  can 
be  devoted. 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  arduous  is  the  work  of  an  elementarjr 
schoolmistress ;  the  work  of  a  schoolmaster  is  easy  in  comparison  with 
it.  It  may  be  very  interesting  to  go  into  a  girls'  school  in  the  after- 
noon and  to  see  the  pupils,  clean  and  neat,  engaged  in  silent  industry, 
or  to  hear  them,  with  weil-tutored  voices,  sing  some  school-song  to 
which  the  '*  tick  "  of  the  thimbles  against  the  needles  is  an  accompani- 
ment  scarcely  audible,  but  never  discordant ;  and  it  may  be,  and  too 
frequently  is,  assumed  that  the  afternoon's  sewing  is  quite  a  telaxa* 
tion  to  the  mistress.  This  is — we  know  from  experience  •*«  a  fake 
assumption.  We  have  spoken  with  very  many  schoolmistresses  on  the 
subject,  and  never  have  we  heard-— except  from  a  few  who  were  in  every 
way  better  adapted  to  the  workroom  than  to  the  schoolroom— that  they 
considered  teaching  needlework  a  relaxation  from  their  professional 
duties.  On  the  contrary,  they  find  it  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks  in 
the  work  of  education,  and  it  is  attended  with  numerous  incidental  in- 
conveniences, which,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  elementary 
schools  are  placed,  cannot  well  be  avoided. 

We  repeat  that  we  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the  practice  ^  teach- 
ing every  girl  needlework ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  would  be  well  if  even  boys  were  taught  to  use  the 
needle.  Boys  as  weU  as  girls  should  be  taught  self-reliance  as  well  aa 
self-respect ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  boy  should  not  be  taught  to 
mend  his  jacket  as  well  as  a  girl  should  be  taught  to  mend  her  pinafore. 
But  we  contend  not  only  that  the  school-room  is  not  the  place,  the 
school-hours  not  the  time,  and  the  schoolmistress  not  the  person  to 
teach  needlework ;  but  that  needlework,  as  generally  taught  in  elemen« 
tary  schools,  is  subversive  of  the  very  object  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  daughters  pf  the  poor  are  not  taught  to  mend  and  alter,  patch  and 
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dam,  and  make  the  bestof  eyerything;  and  apart  from  the  fact  that  needle- 
work is  imdesirable  as  a  part  of  school-work,  there  is,  perhaps,  nothing 
that  is  attempted  to  be  taught  in  schools  that  is  attended  with  less 
satisfactory  results.  This  statement  will,  we  know,  seem  strange  to 
many,  but  careful  inyestigation  will  show  that,  with  very  few  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  true ;  it  is,  therefore,  high  time  that  the  question  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  setting  apart  so  large  a  portion  of  girls*  school-time  to  the 
teaching  of  needlework  should  be  discussed.  In  our  next  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  show  that  a  plan  might,  in  large  towns  especially,  be 
adopted  whereby  needlework  might  be  more  effectually  taught  by  adding 
to— rather  than  detracting  firom— the  hours  usually  allotted  to  intellect 
tual  education.  B.  C. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  TAUGHT  AT  BOAEDING 
SCHOOLS,  AND  THEIB  EBAL  VALUE. 

Wi  had  recently  placed  in  our  hands  the  prospectus  of  a  highly  flourish- 
ing boarding  school,  which  ran  after  the  following  form : — 


"T— ^  Establishment,  for  the  education  of  yonng  ladies  npon  the  moat  approved 
aystem,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  first  maatert.    The  Misaea  ,  long  devoted  to  the 

iaatmction  of  yonng  ladiea  in  all  the  branchea  of  an  elegant  and  refined  education, 
reeeive  a  limited  nomber  of  pagSIa  for  the  purpose  of  finiahing  their  atudiea  in  the  higher 
d^vtmenta,  &G.  &C. 

'*  Txaxa : 
**  For  the  nanal  branchea  of  a  polite  edncation,  50  guineas  a  year, 

"  Laundress  included. 
**  For  the  usual  Accomplishments, 
''Mndc  •  •  •  • 

'<  Singing         •  •  •  • 

^'Dancing       •  •  •  « 

^'Dnrning       •  •  •  • 

"  Fancy- work  and  Embroidery  • 

M  Biding  and  drifing  irill  be  added  to  the  abora  upon  the  moat  liberal  terma,  if  re« 


10 

guineas. 

10 

r» 

10 

ft 

10 

t* 

10 

$» 
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Now  we  must  first  premise,  before  we  proceed  to  remark  upon  that 
portion  of  female  education  to  which  the  term  '*  Accomplishments*'  is 
applied,  that  we  haye  no  objection  to  either  the  terms  or  to  the  subjects 
set  forth  in  the  prospectus  alluded  to,  and  our  only  object  in  this  paper 
is  to  point  out  what  *' Accomplishments,"  as  they  are  called,  really 
should  be,  and  to  consider  their  effect  upon  character  in  an  intellect 
tual  and  moral  point  of  yiew. 

To  say  that  ''music*'  has  no  charms  for  tbe  family  circle,  that 
^dancing"  has  not  many  important  advantages  connected  with  it,  that 
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*'  Binging*'  iB  not  only  a  healthy  but  a  rery  pleaaing  exereiaoi  and  that 
^drawiog"  is  not  a  highly  useful  aeoompUshmdnt,  would  be  to  deny 
self-eyident  and  weU-established  faets.    Those  who  love  music,  and 
numy  who  do  not,  are  spell-bound  by  its  influenee,  and  thw  minds  aze 
frequently  reUeved  by  it,  and  averted  as  it  were  from  evil  thoughts 
and  acrimonious  feelings.    In  the  same  way  the  exercise  of  dancing 
is  a  physical  enjoyment  of  the  highest  degree,  and  it  has  a  most 
powerful  and  happy  tendency  to  relieve  the  mind  after  sevese  sedentary 
study,  and  to  brace  up  the  spirits  and  the  animal  economy  for  fiiture 
labour.    Drawing  too  is  not  only  a  most  delightful  art,  but  so  useful 
tiiat  every  one  should  learn  it,  not  more  for  the  airt  itself  than  for  our 
love  of  art  which  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  it  engenders.    Hi 
awakens  a  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  the  mind,  and,  withdrawing  it 
from  the  vexatious  matter  of  idle  life,  fixes  it  upon  ail  that  is  delightful 
in  nature  or  in  art ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  range  of  accomplishments,  if 
properly  /ofi^A^,  raises  the  individual  in  intellectual  refinements,  and 
promotes  gentleness,  sweetness,  and  intelligence  in  women,  rendering 
them  more  winning,  more  graceful,  and  more  adapted  to  tlie  mission 
confided  to  them — ^the  civilization  of  man.  AccompHshments,  like  poetry, 
impart  a  delicacy  of  tone,  feeling,  and  imagination,  give  an  eloquence 
to  the  mind,  and  a  grace  to  the  person  also;  because,  by  bringing 
one    into    perpetual    contact  with   what   is   graceful,    the    proeesa 
communicates  grace,  which  acts  as  a  '^  perpetual  benison."     If  we 
consider  '^  accomplishments  "  in  the  more  elevated  view,  we  may  easily 
see  that  the  mere  formal  or  mechanical  process  of  teaching  them,  which 
is  (we  regret  to  say)  followed  in  many  first-class  boarding  schools  in  this 
country — is,  and  must  be,  very  inefficient.    Take  instrumental  music, 
for  instance ;  there  is  the  strumming  of  the  piuioforte,  sometimes  even 
rising  to  gymnastic  feats  \^ith  t^^e  fingprs,  w^ich  is  without  feeling — 
without  mind;  the  object  oi  tha  teacher,  the    "maestro/'  probably 
being  simply  that  of  rendering  the  young  lady  brilliant  in  rapid  move- 
ments, and  mistress  of  the  legerdemain  of  '^  extraordinary  execution." 
And  here  the  young  lady  is  left,  to  be  ike  prodigy  of  the  drawing- 
room  party  by  her  "  saltatory  fiourishing,"  and  she  is  said  to  be  a  most 
'^accomplished"  performer.   To  us,  however,  this  is  not  enough.    Music 
should  be  taught  on  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  sentimental  basis.    The 
principles  of  harmony  should  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  the  first  prac- 
tical lessons  on  the  pianoforte,  according  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Logier, 
who  carried  out  his  plan,  many  years  ago,  with  so  much  success,  that 
his  pupils — children  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
learning  no  longer  than  four  months—  solved  the  most  difficult  problems. 
We  were  present  at  one  of  Mr.  Logier's  exhibitions  in  this  coimtry,«nd 
we  wrote  down  on  a  {ablet  a  triad,  and,  mentioning  the  key  in  whiph 
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we  wisbed  it  to  be  modulated,  one  of  the  youngest  girls,  after  a  little 
reflection,  noted  down  first  the  figured  basses  and  then  the  upper  notes 
of  the  chords.  We  repeated  this  proposition  in  the  most  difficult  ways 
poseible^requiring  that  the  scholars  should  modulate  it  into  the  remot- 
est keys,  where  enharmonic  changes  were  necessary,  and  in  no  instance 
did  they  commit  a  fault.  If  one  pupil  hesitated  aiteoond  wrote  down 
the  notes,  isnd  her  figured  bass  was  again  corrected  by  a  third,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  pointed  out  to  their  master  the  fundamental  basses 
of  the  chords.  At  last  we  wrote  down  a  simple  treble,  just  as  it  occurred 
to  us  by  chance,  and  requested  each  of  the  scholars  to  write  the  three 
lower  psjcts  on  their  tablets,  observing  that  we  would  inscribe  it  in  our 
pocket-book  and  carry  home  as  a  memorial  that  harmony  which  we  con- 
sidered  the  best.  The  children  all  eiigerly  set  to  work,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  youngest  girl,  who  had  previously  distinguished  herself 
hotb  in  playing  and  in  solving  problems  of  harmony,  brought  me  her 
tablet.  In  her  hsate,  however,  a  faulty  progression  of  octaves  occurred 
between  th^  bass  and  the  middle  ports.  We  had  no  sooner  pointed  out 
her  error  than  she  coloured,  took  forth  her  tablel^  and  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  made  the  necessary  corrections,  and  the  harmony  was  excellent. 
The  parts  written  by  the  other  children,  which  were  in  four  different 
dassesy  were  mere  or  less  good,  but  all  perfisctly  correct. 

We  adduce  this  as  a  proof  that  music  may  be  taught  even  to  very 
young  pupils,  so  as  to  include  the  exercise  of  the  reflecting  faculties. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  the  teadier  of  music  to  train  the  ear  and 
band  through  the  reascm,  not  to  depend  merely  upon  the  jiemory ;  and 
to  let  the  pupil  proceed  from  lesson  to  lesson  through  the  understand- 
ing, and  to  require  her  assent  to  nothing  the  truth  of  which  she  is 
unable  to  perceive.  It  is  only  thus,  we  contend,  that  any  knowledge  of 
ihe  principles  of  music  can  be  acquired ;  and  it  is  also  a  matter  that 
should  be  most  sedulously  atteoded  to  by  ^'  Lady  Principals  "  and  the 
**  maestro,"  that  the  music  submitted  to  the  pupils  should  be  of  the 
most  classical  description;  for  if  information  and  polish  and  taste 
depeind,  ^  they  must  depend,  upon  the  materials  submitted  to  the 
mind  of  the  scholar,  the  continued  study  of  only  the  finest  and  purest 
models  will  absolutely  prevent  the  assimilating  of  vulgar  ideas.  In 
this  respect  these  mmsical  mpretsHms  will  be  formed,  like  the  language 
of  those  children  who,  accustomed  to  good  society  and  elegant  conver- 
'sation  from  the  cradle,  may  be  said  to  be  naturally  imbued  with  the 
notions,  habits,  and  expressions  of  superior  condition ;  and  although 
that  combination  of  the  faculties  which  is  called  genius  cannot  be 
created,  yet  where  genius  exists,  it  thus  enjoys  opportunities  to  com- 
bine with  the  advantages  of  education* 

3b  develope  more  fully  our  views  with  regard  to  teaching  the  accom- 
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plishmeiit  of  mnsic,  we  vill  giro  an  outline  of  the  Bystem  adopted  at  a 
first-class  ladies*  school  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  which  we  hare,  , 
by  the  tests  of  examination,  proyed  to  be  most  effectiye. 

The  coarse  of  pianoforte  practice  embraced  Mr.  Logier's  elementary 
works.  In  the  radimental  departments  the  pupils  were  first  taught 
the  nature  and  use  of  the  diatonic  scale  or  musical  alphabet,  the  chro- 
matic scale,  enharmonic  changes,  the  method  of  transposing  every  scale, 
major  and  minor  in  music,  from  one  to  twelve  sharps  and  flats.  The 
scales  &om  seven  to  twelve  sharps  and  flats  were  next  changed  enhar- 
monically,  in  order  to  show  how  to  convert  each  into  another  scale 
under  a  different  denomination ;  thus  first  proving  why  double  sharps 
and  flats  are  sometimes  used  in  music,  and  secondly,  why  these  substi- 
tuted scales  are  employed  in  their  stead. 

The  designation  of  evexy  key  in  music,  by  writing  the  signature  of 
the  sharps  and  flats  with  the  cle&  at  the  beginning ;  the  various  dia- 
lanctions  respecting  the  designation  of  time,  and  the  difference  between 
accent  and  emphasis ;  these,  with  the  roles  for  fingering  and  all  the 
scales,  are  taught,  and  each  scale  performed  in  contrary  and  in  similar 
ways  through  every  octave  on  the  key*board.  The  major  scales  are  all 
converted  into  minor,  their  relative  (ft>nnection  pointed  out  by  the 
signature  of  their  respective  majors,  and  definite  rules  to  distinguish 
whether  a  piece  of  music  be  composed  in  a  major  or  minor  key. 

In  Habicoky  eveiy  major  and  minoivtoned  chord,  and  every  domi- 
nant, the  peculiar  connection  of  the  latter  to  its  respective  tone,  its 
resolution,  ai^  the  source  whence  they  arise,  are  taught^  vnitteny  and 
pefformed.  The  nature  of  fundamental  basses  and  their  application  to 
the  scales,  the  method  'of  linking  chords  together^  of  preventing  conse- 
cutive fifths  and  octaves,  and  of  diversifying  the  chords,  beside  many 
other  important  matters  relative  to  composition  and  the  improv^nent 
of  the  memory  in  music,  by  means  of  an  excellent  system  of  mnemonics^ 
are  taught,  with  a  general  course  of  modulating  the  harmonizing  of  airs 
in  dose  harmony  and  in  four  distinct  parts,  applying  the  Aindamental 
basses  in  eveiy  way  the  notes  would  admit  of,  are  given  to  those 
pupils  capable  of  receiving  such  instruction. 

In  the  course  of  miscellaneous  practice  recapitulatory  questions  are 
continually  put  to  the  pupils,  in  order  to  impress  the  *^  elements ''  firmly 
upon  the  mind,  and  observations  are  continually  made  on  musical 
expressions,  touch,  and  the  art  of  delivery ;  and  nothing  essential  is 
omitted  necessary  for  the  development  of  either  theoiy  or  practice. 

Such  is  the  method  in  which  at  least  one  of  the  **  accomplishments  " 
should  be  taught  in  "  ladies'  schools."  The  intelligent  teacher  will 
perceive  that  the  basis  of  this  teaching  is — ^that  wluch  is  taught  should 
be  taught  so  as  to  be  understood— the  only  intellectual  method.    In  a 
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future  paper  we  aliall  be  able  to  point  out  how  tbe  otber ''  accomplish- 
ments" should  be  taught,  not  as  merely  pleasurable  pursuits,  but  with 
a  Tiew  to  the  strengthening  of  the  mental  powers  in  the  first  instance, 
and  with  regard  to  social  and  domestic  sympathy.  "W.  M. 


"  TO  PA-RENTS  AND  GTJAEDIANS-" 
If  there  are  seasons  above  others  when  a  few  remarks  on  Education 
might  appropriately  be  made  to  the  many  ''  parents  and  guardians  "  who 
are  Slumbered  amongst  the  subscribers  to  "  Ths  Qotebness/'  they 
are  such  seasons  as  this,  when  newspaper  columns  are  day  after  day 
replete  with  advertisements,  from  the  formal  ofGicial-looking  notice,  to 
the  unmitigated  "puff',*'  respecting  boarding-schools  and  teachers  of 
various  grades  and  pretensions. 

Our  professional  subscribers  are  chiefly  those  who  instruct  the  youth 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  community ;  and  we  feel  assured 
that  they  will  cordially  agree  with  us  when  we  say,  that  the  education 
of  these  important  classes  has  not  kept  proportionate  pace  with  the 
progress — slow  though  it  has  been — of  popular  education. 

'^Parents  and  guardians"  are  not  ignorant  of  this,  and  it  is  the 
source  of  frequent  complaint.  Now,  wherever  and  whenever  recognised 
evils  exist,  there  are  always  proposals  made  to  counteract  them,  and 
such  proposab  often  to  too  great  an  extent  involve  the  self-interested 
motives  of  those  who  make  them.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  each 
half  year  so  many  '^ parents  and  guardians"  have,  with  reference  to 
school  matters,  vexation,  regrets,  and  disappointments,  the  result  of 
their  fitustidiousness,  parsimony,  thoughtlessness,  or  gullibility. 

The  legitimate  use  of  advertising  is  of  essential  service  to  the  public ; 
but  imhappily  it  is  too  often  made  the  medium  of  the  most  barefaced 
and  heartless  deception ;  and  therefore,  in  submitting  a  few  remarks  to 
the  consideration  of  '*  parents  and  guardians  "  who  meditate  **  a  change  " 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  their  children,  we  feel  we  are 
furthering  the  interest  of  the  cause  to  which  we  are  pledged;  and  that, 
if  our  '^  word  in  season  "  prove  productive  of  good  in  but  one  instance, 
we  shall  be  amply  compensated  for  any  disadvantage  which  may  for  a 
time  accrue  to  us  by  discountenancing  and  exposing  the  disreputable 
practices  by  which  unprincipled  persons  contrive  to  get  a  living,  to 
the  injury,  not  only  of  qualified  teachers,  but  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Next  to  the  bonds  of  kindred,  none  perhaps  are  so  strong  as  those 
which  bind  faithful  teachers  to  their  pupils ;  and  thoughtless  are  those 
'* parents  and  guardians"  who  cause  needless  separation  between  those 
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united  in  this  dose  relationship.  Agnes  may  not  appear  much  attadied 
to  her  teacher,  and  Bertha  may  not  appear  to  make  that  progress  whidi 
was  anticipated,  yet  it  may  be  most  unwise  to  remove  either  from  the 
care  of  those  who  have  been  to  them  as  parents.  Hence  tiie  utmost 
precaution  is  necessary  in  selecting  teachers  or  schools  for  children. 
There  is,  alas !  too  much  unintentional  recklessness  in  this  respect.  The 
specious  advertisement,  circular,  or  little  book,  published  by  a  teacher — 
the  advantages  of  local  position  or  local  interest-^the  recommendation 
of  a  friend  or  neighbour,  and  sometimes  even  mere  fancy,  may  decide  to 
whom  the  important  work  of  education  is  to  be  intrusted.  If  a  doubt 
arise  as  to  the  judiciousness  of  the  choice,  it  is  qudled  by  the  refleelion, 
that,  if  it  should  prove  at  all  unsatisfactory,  a  change  can  be  effected; 
that  it  is  but  a  question  of  money,  and  perhaps  a  little  extra  trouble ; 
the  governess  can  be  dismissed ;  the  children  can  be  taken  from  one 
school  and  sent  to  another,  and  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  changed, 
but  will  not  be  interrupted  by  these  alterations.  Such  conclusions  are, 
as  well  as  the  premises  from  which  they  are  drawn,  utterfy  false  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten,  or  rather  in  ninety -nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  Eveiy 
change  with  regard  to  the  education  of  children  is*  in  their  life  an  epoch 
of  an  importance  which  no  human  mind  can  comprehend.  A  change, 
whether  anxiously  or  thoughtlessly  made,  may  be  fraught  with  conse- 
quences, not  merely  individual  or  domestic  or  even  national,  but  uni- 
versal and  perpetual.  This  is  not  a  poetical,  but  a  common-place  view 
of  the  matter.  !From  causes  incomparably  less  momentous  have  sprung 
effects  as  important  as  they  have  been  lasting. 

The  evil  to  which  we  allude  is  not  confined  to  one  portion  of  the 
community — it  pervades  society — ^it  exists  amongst  the  highest  aris- 
tocracy as  well  as  amongst  those  who  procure  for  their  children  an 
education  for  little  or  nothing.  In  some  fkmilies  the  governess  is 
changed  on  an  average  every  twelve  months,  in  others  even  more  fre- 
quently. In  some  large  towns  where  there  are  many  elementary  schools^ 
children  can  be  pointed  out  who,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  have  for  some 
short  time  been  on  the  register  of  each,  no  matter  whether  it  belong  to 
Protestants  or  Catholics,  Episcopalians  or  Nonconfoirmists,  Trinitarians 
or  Unitarians,  High  Church,  Low  Church,  or  no  church.  So  much  for 
philanthropic  competition ! 

What,  may  it  be  fairly  assumed,  is  the  immediate  and  general  result 
of  removing  a  child  from  the  care  of  one  instructor  to  another  so  fre- 
quently ?  The  result  is,  the  child  acquires  a  restlessness  of  disposition : 
she  naturally  anticipates  a  change,  and  this  anticipation  operates  so 
powerfully  that,  however  systematically  each  instructor  may  teach,  her 
education  is  unmethodical,  desultory,  and  of  course  inefficient.  Every 
attachment  formed  is  transient— each  intellectual  devdopment  is  but  as 
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a  meteor's  flash.  Progress,  after  a  certain  period,  is  but  adrance  ronnd  a 
circle  after  haying  reached  the  opposite  point  to  that  whence  the  journey 
commenced.  The  mind,  instead  of  being  educated — ^instead  of  being  a 
well-finished  structure — presents  but  a  firagmentary  mass — ^here  a  piece 
of  exquisite  carving,  there  a  shapeless  cumbrous  block ;  much  that  is 
Taluable  there  may  be — ^much  that  is  unsightly,  and  more  that  is  useless, 
there  is  sure  to  be.  The  task  of  removing  the  rubbish  from  a  site  is 
often  more  laborious  than  that  of  raising  a  new  building ;  but  in  edu« 
cation — happily  compared  to  building — whatever  is  once  fixed  in  the 
mind  is  fixed  for  ever.  Unhewn  masses  of  stone,  rotten  timber,  "  and 
unPmpered  mortar"  may  be  deposited  in  the  place  where  the  beautiful 
temple  should  be  raised — ^they  can  never  be  removed ;  their  unsightliness 
may  be  pai;tially  concealed^  their  injurious  effects  may  be  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  counteracted,  but  their  existence  shall  close  in  eternity 
only.     Solemn  thought ! 

Parents ! — Guardians ! — the  minds  of  your  children  are  adamantine 
tablets,  on  which  yo«  are  required  by  God  himself  to  vmte  plainly,  to 
engrave  deeply  and  everlastingly,  principles  which  [shall  be  witnesses 
for  or  against  you  on 

''That  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shaU  paas  away." 

The  pens,  the  gravers,  you  use  may  differ  in  kind  and  in  quality — they 
will  not,  they  cannot  differ  in  effect.  Record — indelible  record — ^im- 
periflhable  and  impartial  witnesses !  Bemember  these  indelible  records 
will  be  attributed  to  yow,  whether  they  have  been  made  by  your  example 
or  by  your  verbal  precepts — whether  personal  or  by  deputy.  If,  then, 
you  feel  disposed,  for  any  reason  whatever,  to  intrust  the  work  of  edu- 
cation to  others,  how  important  is  it  that  you  should  use  the  utmost 
precaution  in  your  selection. 

An  honest  merchant  or  tradesman  will  take  care  that  his  books  are 
written  legibly  and  well,  that  his  ledgers  are  duly  posted,  and  that  ready 
reference  may  be  made  to  them.  TTnless  he  can  keep  his  books  himself, 
he  will  employ,  not  an  incompetent  deputy,  who  would  blur  and  alter, 
scribble  and  erase,  and  make  endless  confusion — ^neither  would  he  con- 
tinually change  his  clerks ;  even  if  he  could  always  engage  a  competent 
one,  he  would  know  that  such  a  constant  change  would  be  quite  as 
Hkely  to  cause  irregularities  in  his  accounts  as  the  incompetence  of  one 
who  knew  nothing  of  bookkeeping. 

A  merchant's  accounts  are  important — his  fortune  may  depend  upon 
those  carefully-kept  records  of  his  monetary  transactions.  So  far  as  his 
heirs  particularly,  and  posterity  generally,  are  concerned,  such  records 
may  be  serviceable  for  ages,  and  he  feels  it  to  be  a  duty,  even  when 
tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  to  have  all  his  business  matters 
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arranged  as  systematicaUy  as  if  be  bad  just  in  the  fireshness  of  youtli 
or  the  yigour  of  manhood  commenced  his  commercial  career. 

Parents !  G-uardians ! — the  mind  of  every  child  of  yours  is  a  record- 
book — a  ledger — ^intrusted  to  your  keeping — the  interest  of  posterity 
eyen  to  remotest  ages  may  be  inyolred  in  the  entries  you  make,  either 
personally  or  by  those  whom  you  employ;  omissionsy^erasuies,  blots, 
errors — ^wilful  or  neglectful — ^are  each  and  all  proofs  of  your  unfiuthful- 
ness — your  culpability. 

Your  natural  affection  and  your  sense  of  duiy  in  your  social  relation- 
ships may  impel  you  to  think  seriously  and  to  act  cautiously  on  the  suh» 
ject  of  education,  but  we  trust  that  a  higher  consideration  will  also 
influence  you — a  sense  of  your  responaibiliiy  to  Him  who  has  com- 
manded you  to  teach  his  precepfcs  diligently  unto  your  children. 

It  is,  we  regret  to  say,  not  uncommon  for  "  parents  and  guardians" 
to  make  no  inquiries  whatever  as  to  the  system  of  religious  instruction 
pursued  by  those  to  whom  they  send  pupils ;  and  in  very  many  schools 
no  religious  instruction  is  given. 

Some  one  has  said  that  religion  is  often  used  by  adults,  as  is  a  shut- 
tlecock by  children — it  is  bandied  about  from  one  to  another ;  the  rich 
think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  poor — ^the  poor  think  that  it  was 
designed  for  the  rich.  The  rich  who  contribute  to  Bible  Societies  and 
to  School  Societies  would  be  shocked  if  the  children  of  the  poor  were 
not  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  very  letter  of  Holy  Scripture ;  and  yet  how 
many  of  their  own  children  are  there  who  are  "  well-up"  in  Latin  hexa- 
meters or  French  phrases,  could  not  repeat  half-a-dozen  scripture  texts ! 
Many  of  the  more  intelligent  amongst  the  poor  know  this ;  and  what  is 
the  impression  made  upon  their  minds  ?  Let  the  plain  truth  be  told — 
it  is  that  the  clergy  and  wealthy  classes  wish  ''  to  thrust  the  Bible  down 
the  throats  of  poor  children^*  for  selfish  motives — ^that  the  time  spent  in 
religious  instruction  may  lessen  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  acquirement  of  useful  secular  knowledge.  Surely  the  tempta- 
tions which  beset  the  rich  are  not  less  strong  or  less  numerous  than 
those  which  surround  the  poor !  Surely  religious  education  is  as  desir- 
able for  the  rich  as  for  the  poor  I 

But  whilst  we  would  impress  upon  parents  and  guardians  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  to  their  children  a  sound  religious  education,  we  would 
warn  them  from  confiding  this  important  work  to  those  who,  eminently 
pious,  may  lack  the  other  essentials  of  good  educators. 

The  art  of  education  is  progressive,  and  its  progress  calls  into  action 
agencies  of  vast  importance  and  of  mighty  influence  for  good  or  eviL 
These  agencies  must  be  guided  skilfully  in  order  that  they  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  good ;  and  it  would  be  as  unwise,  and  much  more  dangerous, 
to  intrust  the  education  of  children  to  teachers  simply  on  account  of 
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their  piely,  as  to  intrust  the  caltivation  of  a  beautiful  garden  to  a  man 
■imply  on  account  of  his  sobriety. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  religiaus  teacher  would  not  promise  more  than 
she  could  perform.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent ;  she  would  not 
knowingly  deceiye,  but  she  might  do  so  from  the  yeiy  usual  failing— 
especially  amongst  teachers — of  overrating  her  own  abilities. 

Let  not  parents  and  guardians  imagine,  that^  because  religion  forms 
Ho  part  of  their  children's  education,  they  are  receiving  a  superior  secular 
education,  or  that  a  rdigious  education  involves  any  diminution  of 
8ecula#  instruction.  Let  them  speak  to  any  teacher  who  advocates  reli- 
gious educatioui  and  if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  arguments  ad- 
duced, either  they  themselves  want  candour  or  the  teacher  wants 
ability.  Let  the  wisdom  of  sages  and  the  experience  of  ages  plead  for 
what  is  required  for  every  class  of  the  commimity— sound,  useful  educa- 
tion, based  upon  religious  principles. 

We  would  most  earnestly  call  upon  parents  and  guardians  to  hesitate 
ere  they  '^  change  "  governesses  or  schools ;  avoid  it,  if  possibly  it  can 
be  avoided ;  and  if  it  cannot,  make  it  with  that  judgment,  that  careful- 
ness, and,  we  must  add,  with  that  prayerAilness,  which  its  immense 
importance  demands. 

DELTA. 


.     THE  INPLIJENCE  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  BBAIN. 

Br  De.  J.  Mill. 

TsxBX  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  it  is  more  easy  to  distinguish  than  an 
educated  from  an  uneducated  person.  In  the  glance  of  the  eye,  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  the  structure  of  the  sentence,  the  motion  of  the 
hand,  indeed  in  the  whole  manner  and  deportment,  the  thing  is  so 
plainly  visible,  that  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  it. 
There  are  few,  however,  who  know  what  the  change  is  that  has  been 
efiected,  or  that  are  conscious  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is 
altogether  altered,  and  that  the  very  nutteriah  of  which  the  body  is  com- 
posed have  undergone  a  transformation. 

Our  meaning  will  be  more  clear  if  we  illustrate  our  ideas  by  a  reference 
to  the  culture  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
apple  in  its  wild  state  is  a  crab,  requiring  a  sharp  tooth,  a  keen  appetite, 
and  a  good  digestion  to  use  it  at  all ;  but  when  that  same  fruit  has  been 
subjected  to  culture,  or  education,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  delicious  fruits 
that  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  not  simply  the  increase  of  size,  although 
this  is  considerable,  but  the  matter  composing  it  has  been  so  thoroughly 
transformed,  that  the  sharp  add  has  become  a  grateful  flavour,  and  the 
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mutritiye  qualities  vastly  augmented*  Nay^  the  cfasnge  has  become  so 
conspicuous  that  it  is  evident  to  the  other  fl^naes  also :  it  ia  admired  hf 
the  eye,  and  the  fragrance  is  gral^fol  to  the  sense  of  smelL 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  aay  what  human  industry  has  done  for  the  iin* 
provement  of  the  world.  When  the  first  men  wandered  over  the  ground 
on  which  w^  writie^it  was  a  morass  whose  atmosphere  was  ladbn  with 
the  seeds  of  plague  and  pestilaneej  add  its  fens  aiid  cevecs  inhabited  by 
reptiles  and  beasts  of  prey.  When  the  fens  and  bogs  bad  been  drained 
and  the  wood  felled,  the  atmosphere  became  pore  and  sslubrions.  The 
sound  of  the  woodman's  axe  is  the  liote  of  wBrning  and  qectmetiltotlM 
beasts  of  prey^  who  always  dia^)pear  before  the  spread  of  indusi^.  The 
rude  culture  of  the  first  husbandnlen  was  in  process  of  time  superseded 
by  the  more  advanced  agriculturist^  and  he  again  supiarseded  bjf  the 
botanical  gardener^  until  we  have  as  a  last  result  Begbni^s  Park,  wtth 
its  Zoological  and  Botanical  GhurdenSi  its  mansion^  and  pa]aee%  which 
make  it  one  of  the  most  delightfml  placee  in  the  w(»ld. 

That)  however,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Pa^k  is  only  an  index 
of  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Th^ 
first  men  who  lived  here  trere  savages  and  theit  wives  were  sqtiawSy  m  • 
state  closely  resembling  the  condition  of  the  North  Alnericah  and  AMoatt 
womeUi  What  a  contrast  between  the  poor  creatures  who  danced  around 
the  altar  upon  which  prisoners  of  war  were  slaughtered,  and  the  lady  at 
whose  house  I  shall  take  tea  this  evening !  And  yet  they  are  both  women 
—children  of  the  same  origin,  itih&bitttits  of  the  satob  bduiitr]r,  AUd  heirs 
.  of  the  same  immortality.  What  is  it  thajb  has  made  them  differ  so  widely  P 
The  one  was  a  poor  crab  growing  wild  in  the  primitive  forest,  theothw 
has  been  properly  cultivated ;  and  it  is  by  comparing  such  extremes  as 
these  that  the  value  of  the  educator  is  ever  properly  appreciated. 

Those  who  have  studied  vegetable  physiology  tell  us  that  the  plants 
make  their  progress  by  absorption — ^that,  by  striking  their  roots  into  a 
genial  soil,  and  throwing  their  leav^  and  flowers  into  a  healthy  atmo- 
sphere, they  absorb  a  nutrition  which  not  only  improves  their  growth 
but  changes  their  quality — that  this  process  may  be  carried  on  in  every 
individual  plant  until  it  has, attained  perfection,  so  &r  as  its  nature  ia 
susceptible  of  being  ferfected-^and  that  seeds  and  grafts  taken  £rom  it 
will  still  continue  to  improve,  so  that^o  limit  can  be  assigned  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  species.  Hitherto  every  age  has  had  its  triumphs^  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that',  the  time  will  come  when  the  present  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  an  inferior  generation.  The  most  beautiful  flower  ax^d  the 
most  cultivated  lady  are  only  announcements  of  the  glories  that  are  to 
come. 

If  it  be  asked  what  it  ia  that  causes  one  human  being  to  differ  ap 
much  from  another,  we  may  find  it  in  the  brain  and  nerrous  .system. 


Ab  in  the  Tageiabls  everjrthmg  exiiia  and  grows  for  the  flower  aild 
fintt^  in  the  animal  economy  eTerytiiing  ie  Bubseryient  to  the  brain,  the 
perfection  of  thia  OTgail  being  the  gnmd  consummation  towatds  which- 
mtaadre  is  ef  er  tending.  Now  it  is  the  vocaticm  of  the  educator  to  ap- 
peal direotlj  to,  and  improTO^  this  organ..  The  cook,  in  ministering 
to  the  appetite,  gratifies  the  palate  and  snpplies  nutrition  to  the  whole 
muaeufar  sjrsiem,  and  the  nerres  having  their  roots  in  this  fibrous  mass, 
germinate  islo  a  btsin,  which  budSi  iu  infancy,  grows  in  jrouth,  and 
lipBDA  in  molim  age.  Its  roots  beb  in  the  muscles^  but  its  branches  are 
tiirewn  out  into,  tibe  whole  uniyerse.  .It  absorbs  its  nutrition  from 
ererytiiing,  and  thixres^upon  erery  species  of  knowledge. 

Q?he  intellectual  and  mcnal  power  of  every  individual  is  the  result  of 
the  length  of  nervous  fibre  which  forms  the  invcdutions  and  convolutiottS 
of  tin  brain^  Oh.  Removing  the  cranium^  tiie  wholeof  thebraam^pears 
goffered  ap^ahd  oil  cutting  it  a  hiyer  of  grey  matter  is  seen  to  be  i^yread 
aH  over  its  fissurey  sutfiMei  The  depth  of  this  grey  matted  differs  in 
different  individuab,  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  down  to  the  thickness  of  a 
half  crown.  Cuvier  is  imLversally  regarded  as  having  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  intellects  of  any  man  of  modem  times,  and  his  brain  was  not  only 
remarimble  for  its  size,  but  the  strata  of  grey  matter  was  deeper  than  had 
been  observed  in  any  other  individual.  In  the  brain  of  an  idiot  whidit 
eame  into  our  hands  the  other  day,  it  was  scarcely  thicker  tiian  a  shil- 
ling, indicating  how  little  that  poor  soul  hAd  been  able  to  absorb  from 
the  ^orld  without ;  but  in  all  cases>  if  we  could  accumtely  measure 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  substance,  we  should  be  enabled  to  de* 
tenkiine  with  absolute  certainty,  what  the  being  had  been  able  to 
ajipfopiiate  to  itself  h^re. 

(.Tb  (•  coNfiMrMf.) 


THB  LADIES'  COLLEGE. 

A  FtiAN  has  beeii  recently  set  on  foot  by  an  association  of  philan- 
thrbpical  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  E«d-lion-square,  which,  if 
kttended  with  the  success  it  deserves,  will  go  far  to  bring  about  a  most 
desinlble  reform  in  the  social  relations  between  the  upper  and  lower 
classes,  while  it  extends  the  sphere  of  social  utility  and  raises'  the  edu- 
caHottal  (Standard  of  the  better  half  of  mankind,  through  whose  influenob 
fhe  work  of  progress  is  mainly  to  be  effected.  The'chief  promoter  and 
promulgator  of  this  scheme  is  the  Bev.  P.  D.  Maurice.  La  A  pamphlet, 
ehtitled  *«  A  Plan  for  a  Female  GoUege  for  the  Help  of  the  Eich  and 
of  the  Poof,"  purporting  to  be  the  substance  of  a  lecture,  delivered  at 
the  Working  Men's  College,  81,  ^d-lion-square,  to  a  dass .  of  ladies, 
Mr.  Maurice  seta  forth  in  what  manner  the  project  germinlited,  what 
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fiiir  bloBsoms,  what  nonrishiiig  fruit  axe  expected  from  its  development. 
So  deeply  interestisg  ia  the  subject — so  stmightferward,  simple,  and 
unaffected  the  language  in  which  it  is  clothed — ^that  we  would  wish  our 
space  allowed  us  to  reproduce  the  whole '^  substance "  of  the  lecture^ 
rathec  than  the  mere  shadow,  to  which  we  mnst  confine  onrsefares. 

The  Working  Hen's  College  referred  tp  above,  Mr.  Haoiiee  infinma 
ns,  was  founded  bj  a  few  persons  of  miscellaneons  arocaiions — ^lawTert^ 
doctors,  clergymen,  <Sx^«--liTing  in  the  ndgfabonrhbod ;  and  while  jeit 
the  scheme  was  in  agitation,  the  question  presented  itsri^  whetilier  Ht 
shotdd  include  women.  It  was  determined,  however,  to  try  tiie  efieob 
of  ihe  plan  with  men  only.  Whoi  the  college  was  fiurly  started,  the 
members  were  called  together,  and  the  proposal  of  extending  the  advan- 
tages of  the  institution  to  women  was  aubmitted  to  them.  This  was 
considered  a  necessary  precaution,  as  it  was  feared  tiie  men  **mi^ht 
have  some  of  those  mean  jealousies  which  are  often  found  in  what  are 
called  the  better  classes.*'  Much  to  the  credit  of  the  plain  manly  sense 
of  the  working  dasaes,  however,  the  fear  was  at  once  fispelledr-^io 
weak  horror  of  blne-stoddngism  was  found  to  exist  afliong  the  men,  no 
petty  desire  to  swell  their  lordliness  by  a  monopoly  of  nsefid  know- 
ledge ;  on  the  contrasy,  the  result  was  a  positive  and  unaninioaa  call 
from  them  that  their  wives  and  daughters  should  drink  as  long  and 
deeply  at  the  Pierian  spring  as  themselves.  The  council  thus  found 
themselves  in  a  manner  pledged  to  carry  out  thia  extension ;  and  now 
came  the  question,  how  to  make  the  working  women  derive  predsely  tiie 
same  advantage  from  the  college  as  the  men ;  for  the  object  in  founding 
it  had  not  merely  been  to  give  instruction  on  certain  subjects,  but  to 
establish  the  same  sense  of  fellowship  as  exists  between  members  pi 
colleges  and  universities.  The  intervention  of  a  body  of  ladies  became 
an  obvious  necessity,  especially  as  it  was  remembered  that,  in  the  case 
of  other  female  colleges  in  London,  positive  failure  would  have  resulted 
but  for  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  active  lady  visitors.  Moreover, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  take  a  more  direct  part  in  the 
education  than  in  the  case  aUuded  to ;  in  fact,  that  the  teaching  and 
managing  the  institution  should  be  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
ladies.  The  opinions  of  many  ladies  were  canvassed,  and  concurred  in 
this  view;  Nay  more,  it  was  thought  that,  for  any  solid  and  pei;maneat 
good,  some  such  body  must  be  formed  to  conduct  the  education  of  the 
working  women  as  liad  been  established  for  the  men.  ^  But  what  kind 
of  body  could  this  be  ?  "  writes  Mr.  Maurice.  *'  The  ladies  whom  I 
consulted  thought  it  should  be  one  in  which  they  were  taught  to  teac|i» 
Every  one,"  they  said,  '*  fancies  she  can  teach.  It  is  really  the  hai^eat, 
of  all  ta^ks — one  in  which  those  who  have  tried  most  feel  that,  thej 
want  help.** 


There  iri8  erident  tratli  in  this.  A  female  college  had  been  set  on 
toot  by  the  Gtoyemessefi'  Sooietj,  on  this  conviction*  Our  men's  colleges 
were  originallj  designed  to  produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  country, 
and  had  degenerated  only  in  so  far  as  they  had  forgotten  this.  It  was 
accordingly  settled  as  the  wisest  and  plainest  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
that  the  proper  foundation  for  the  Working  Women's  Collie  would 
be  a  eoUege  in  which  ladies  should  be  taught  to  teach.  Not,  indeed, 
that  they  needed  it  more  than  men ;  on  tho  contrary^  women  have  a 
apecial  aptitude  for  teaching,  far  transcending  that  of  men ;  and  it  mani- 
festiy  could  not  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  child's  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  derelopment  depend  on  the  mother's  fostering  care. 
But  this  power  may  be  neglected  and  undeveloped — ^may  be  wiasted  or 
perverted.  To  call  it  forth — ^to  increase  it  by  exercise — ^to  render  it  more 
practical  and  more  extensive  in  its  usefulness,  would  be  one  of  the 
results  at  which  this  attempt  would  aim.  But  in  labouring  at  the 
flclueTement  of  one  good,  it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  another  would 
follow— -one  which  it  would  be  worth  any  amount  of  toil  and  sacrifice 
to  attain.  A  way  would  be  opened  for  a  real  living  communion  between 
the  upper  and  lower  dasses^-between  the  lady  and  the  working  woman. 
To  aoeomplish  this  in  London,  where  the  gulf  between  the  two  extremes 
<yf  the  social  scale  seems  most  impassable,  would  be  fraught  with  conse- 
quences of  unutterable  good. 

Now  came  the  question,  what  was  the  working  women  to  be  taught  P 
«— what,  consequently,  the  ladies  were  to  learn  to  teach  them  P  It  could 
not  be  the  lore  imparted  to  children  at  week-day  and  Sunday^schoda. 
They  might,  perhaps,  even  want  that ;  but  grown-up  women  could  not 
be  expected  to  exert  themselves  much  to  acquire  it,  unless  it  was  con- 
neeteid  with  the  duties  and  business  of  their  lives.  There  must  be  soma 
immediate,  practical  end  in  view— the  teaching  must  have  its  application 
perceptible  at  once,  in  the  ordinary  occasions  of  life— -the  things  which 
the  worldng  woman  must  do,  if  she  is  ever  so  ignorant.  This  necessity 
suggested  the  old  distinction  made  by  our  ancestors  between  49rt9  and 
jfbeiii^Vt— the  knowledge  required  by  the  mere  scholar,  and  that  which 
prepares  a  man  for  his  profession  in  life.  In  the  Ladies'  College  now 
projected,  the  facuUiei  would  be  cultivated — that  is  to  say,  ladies  would 
be  fitted  '^to  engage  in  certain  tasks,  which  no  otiier  persons  can  per- 
form equally  well,  or  can  be  so  helpful  in  teaching  their  countrymen 
bow  to  perform.'*  The  study  of  arts  would  not  be  excluded,  bowever, 
but  rendered  secondary  and  subservient  to  the  main  end. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  there  is  any  intention  of  following  the 
American  example,  and  having  ladies  graduate  as  physicians,  for  instance ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  hoped  that  by  healthfully  directing  and  developing 
tiie  fiusulties  which  belong  peeuliftrly  to  women,  they  wiU  be  maintained 
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in  thnrtrn^  iplieBO^  and  ftteaervMficom  aaj  i^fk^hmttd  cnmigi.  By 
jDftrkhig  oat  deaarly  the  spedfie  work  for  which  wonidii  are  by  tittar  natose 
adapted,  and  making  it  a  gmons  bnaineso  to  be  punned  regularly  and 
methodicaUy*  and  not  aa  a  sentimental  recieation,  a  flafegnard  wOl  be 
erooted  against  the  growth  of  reatlesa  aapirationa,  which  lead  someladiee 
to  dream  of  tiie  dootor'a  toga  or  the  barriater^s  wig,  and  others  to  aigh 
ior  Bomish  sisterhoods*  There  ace  tasks  whioh  we  know  mm  oannot 
perform  so  well  aa  women,  and  of  late  the  whole  nation  baabepn  foroibly 
impressed  with  the  truth.  ^  Snglishmen."  aays  Mr,  Haimpey  *'  woold 
not  hare  women^surgeons  or  physioians ;  they  fiad  they  must  have  them 
as  nurses"  The  fMsnlty  of  nursing,  however  innste  it  may  be,  needs 
oultirating;  like  any  othM  endowment.  It  ia  given  in  difiiairfnt  ifigtees 
to  different  individnala ;  but,  whether  the  gift  be  large  or  anuilt,  edQO%- 
iaan  cannot  be  snpecfluoua*  "  They  need  edocatioii  not  only  to  show 
them  what  they  can  do,  but  what  they  cannot  do,  and  dhoi^d  not  at- 
tempt, to  keep  them  from  intmding  upim  the  wiuk  which  the  ^m^gson 
or  tiie  medical  student,  in  nineteen  oasetf  out  of  twapty,  TfiSl  perfi^nn 
more  effectually." 

Though,  aa  it  has  bean  shown,  &e CUlege was  not  projected  withimy 
original  intention  of  forming  and  educating  nursesi  tbe  natu^  con- 
nexion which  thus  snggasted  itself  between  teaehing  and  nuwng  led  en 

progressively  to  the  more  complete  developn^eut  of  t^  ^cheoi^  bj 
deaidy  pointing  out  who  w&te  to  bee^wbined  in  the  formation  of  the 
aocieiy.  It  waa  henceforth  dear  that  the  medical  maQ  mu^t  be  pne  of 
its  ddef  members.  His  knowledge  must  point  out  the  path  of  inatn^f^- 
tion,  and  assign  its  limits.  Hia  experience^  likewise,  of  the  pooi»-^of  their , 
peculiar  su&rtngs,  of  the  variona  influepoed,  aientel  and  phyejcal,  a^ 
work  on  them— fit  him  eminently  as  a  guide  to  those  who  desire  their 
exertions  to  be  tmly  beneficial.  Sut  as  the  medip^  man  knowa  he 
icannot  stand  alone ;  that,  in  iabounHg  to  in^prpye  the  W^W^  kpelt^h,  he 
has  had  to  seek  the  aid  i»f  the  lnwyer,  the  econeiuiK^  t^e  statiat,  to  clear 
away  the  practical  difficultief  of  the  subjeoti  ao  f^  wiU  tjhese  ^bachera 
be  needfnl  ia  tbe  Oollega  That  thi^  poiubiaed  taa^hing,  ftmpjdable  in 
appearance,  is,  howiever,  really  uecfeiei?,  Mr,  ]tfausice~{(bowSy  we  t4wk 
eonvindngfy,  ia  a  few  words,  which  we  wjU  quote  in  oezHdnskqi  of  tbe 
«nloeot«  Speaking  of  the  ladiea  fof  whpse  instruction  tbe  poUege  is  ^ 
be  fbrmad,  he  bi^q.^-V  Hnndreds  of  quoitioas  oepur  tq  thexx^  Y^hen  they 
.talk  with  any  poor  woman,  f^  try  to  be^  hoTi  through  which  ^ey 
cannot  see  their  way^uestiima  ocKHWIUUg  the  /Q(pfqf9|tiom  of  ^  ptm^ 
broker's  shop,  of  the  Inendly  SQeiety>  pf  t>\^  ]9^  of  aetitl^m^u^ ;  gf  es- 
.tions  CGnaacliBd  with  tiie  history  of  t^heir  fH^U^^r  wd  vpt^  its  whple 
public  pfliUcy.  Tbef  might  be  willing  epoyj^  pa  If  ave  tb09p  t9  l^ir 
AMmm,  4ir  hnsban^  dr  tewtbew    SUt.  ^J  fiWNP^*    VkPTKfiif^^ 


upon  tiiem.  Thej  miist  take  focgnvnted  0ome  oonolu^iDn  upon  them  iu 
afaaoat  every  act  wbicb  they  dp.  Thei?  inatincta  may  Fery  often  lead 
them  right ;  but  they  may  mix  with  those  instincta  judgmenta  whiqh 
are  not  rights  which  are  haaty,  and  aometlmea  uncharitable  both  to  rich 
and  poov.  It  ia  all  very  well  fctr  gentlemen  to  express  their  dread  of 
female  lawyera  or  politiciana.  There  ia  a  kind  of  female  politician  whom 
every  man  and  every  woman  has  a  zi^ht  to  denounce^  because  igporauceti 
and  preaamptian«  and  party  spirit^  ace  most  offenidte  in  those  who 
should  preaerra  us  £rom  them.  But  those  who  wish  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  such  a  class  should  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  put  ladies  in 
poasesESon  of  the  wholesomQ  knowledge  which  will  make  th«n  cautious 
of  uttering  crude  opinions,  which  will  enable  them  to  see  how  theories 
may  di&r,  and  jfA  how  it  is  possible  to  be  distinct  and  firm  in  action. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  a^w  men  of  experience  and  wisdom,  on  all 
lul^ests  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  poorer  dasaes,  who  will 
gain  inaaesaely  themselrea  by  connniinioating  to  ladies  what  will  do 
^kun  good*  I  am  sure  that  tbdy  have  felt  thousands  of  timea  how  many 
titioga  there  wane  which  females  migU  do,  and  which  they  cani^ot  do ; 
bow  often>  on  the  other  hand,  women  are  trying  to  do  what  men  can  dq 
p^aab  better;  bow  needful  it  is  to  harp  mutual  understandil^s  and 
axph»na(janak  that  they  may  oo-opflsate  with  each  otheri  and  not  hinder 
paab  other." 

W«  tvaat  we  hi^e  i^ot  weiiaed  ouv  fain  xeadcm  by  thia  iMgthy  expo- 
aitiao,  bpt  that  tbeio  intevest  will  have  been  aroused  in  ftrour  of  a  movo* 
mmt  which  oertainiy,  from  its  intenti(«ia«  deseryea  all  theip  sympathy* 
and,  firom  the  high  names  of  those  who  are  associated  witii  it^  411  their 
attention.  A  course  of  inteoductory  lectun»s  has  already  been  eom- 
mancfid  at  tha  Working  Men's  College,  in  Queen  Square,  embracing 
imcb  aubjpcta  as  Dispenames,  Treatment  of  Surgical  Patients,  E^cta 
of  Health  on  the  Af4Qd»  Household  Economy)  Sanitary  liaw«.  Condition 
0f  Country  Pariabos,  Ac.  The  Jley.  ^  Kingaley,  Apchdeaoon  AUeu 
Stapbei^  Dpt  Johnson.  Mr.  Tom  Taylpr,  hare  already  deUvered  lectures  i 
and  aereral  more  are  to  fiiUow  uxitil  tha  end  of  the  mouth.  The  d^ya 
no  wb^h  tW  leoturea  are  givan  are  Tuaidfyi  Thursday*  mi  SaturyJay ; 
and  tb9  hour  ia  tinm  o*ckic^  Pi  ¥• 


▲  SBCOliB  D4ir  AT  USB  BO^AL  POLTTBGHNIO 

IMBTITUnON. 
A9  the  pMs^t  day  a  new  and  important  demeflt  of  educatieii  haa 
i^rang  into  existence,  and  its  usefiil  marits,  l^ongh  tardily  reeogniaed, 
tSM  now  impressed  upoA  all  taaaheia  of  *e  rising  ge»eration— we  mean 
«h0  4mowMg8  of  "*  common  things."    Tbi»  kind  of  ioiowlodge  »squirq9 
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cmly  the  use  of  obterfation  and  oonstaat  employment  of  KsmtAir  eyes ; 
and  with  inch  a  place  as  the  Folyteohnic,  which  is  within  the  reach  and 
means  of  all  classes,  and  the  aid  of  a  good  modem  Encydopsdia,  we 
cannot  understand  how  a  teacher  can  e?er  be  without  some  novelty  to 
enUren  the  tedium,  reciprocated  bj  goremess  and  pupils,  in  passing 
through  the  old  beaten  track  of  syntax,  parsing,  spelling,  aritiimelicy 
gamut-M»fiy,  Ac  Ac.  &c.  Why,  eren  Mr.  Whaokford  Sqaeers,  im* 
mortalised  by  Dickens,  combined  the  useful  with  the  beU&i  leHre$ 
when  he  directed  his  pupils  to  spell  clothes,  and  then  ordered  them  to 
retire  to  hang  out  his  washed  garments* 

But  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  chit-chat.  Let  us  pass  into  the  old 
place  where  so  many  pleasant  holiday  hours  hare  been  spent  by  us  in 
absorbing  reverence  for  chemistry,  electricity,  pneumatics,  Ac.  We 
.have  been  to  the  Polytechnic  as  boys  and  girls,  and  may  enter  it  again 
with  profit  in  the  full  dignity  of  manhood  and  womanly  pride.  Hark  1 
there  is  the  old  bell ;  anon  the  usual  rush ;  but  we  know  the  place  too 
well  to  hurry  ourselyea.  We  walk  quietly  to  the  great  centre  haB, 
where  we  find  Mr.  Wylde,  the  obliging  and  amiable  demonstrator,  com- 
mencing his  description  of  a  wonderful  piece  of  apparatus  called 
Bumkoff*s  coiL  Dear!  dear!  is  it  a  sort  of  condensed  sea  serpent^ 
which  is  to  yomit  forth  streams  of  electricity,  or  what  P  Well,  we  are 
not  very  fax  wrong  in  our  speculation — ^it  is  a  glass  cylinder,  or  bobbin, 
around  which  is  wound  many  hundred  yards  (somebody  near  ua  aaid,  at 
least  a  mile),  of  coppw  wire  covered  with  silk,  coil  upon  coil;  and  we 
are  told  that  if  the  harmless  current  of  a  small  voltaic  battery  is  soott 
through  it  and  instantly  checked,  or  (as  the  lecturer  technically 
expressed  it)  if  the  current  of  voltaic  elecMcity  is  made  and  broken  so 
many  times  in  a  minute,  that  the  peaceful,  quiet,  usrful  voltaic  or  che- 
mical electricity  is  instantaneously  converted  into  the  noisy,  craddboig, 
dangerous,  storm-flashing  lightning,  like  electricity ;  and  whilst  before 
tbe  electricity  passed  into  the  coil  it  could  not  force  its  way  thro'tagli 
one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  air,  it  is  now  capable  of  doing  so,  it  will 
charge  a  Leyden  jar,  and  perform  all  the  fireaks  and  vagaries  which 
belong  to  that  high-spirited  piece  of  spirituality  and  notiiingnesB,  so  hat 
as  weight  or  materiality  is  concerned,  called  riectdeity  of  high  tension* 
Indeed  Mr.  Wylde  stated,  that  whilst  the  wire  of  the  voltaic  battery  he 
then  used  could  be  touched  with  impunity,  and  the  electzicity  would 
not,  by  the  passage  of  the  spark,  ignite  paper,  yet  after  >eiijternlg  the 
terrible  coils  of  the  BumkoJB^  the  electricity  changes  shockingly — ^that 
Uk  to  say,  it  wiU  now  give  a  most  violent  shock,  and  easily  ignite  paper. 
Tbe  whole  &ct  is  summed  up  in  the  teehnicidexpfessioA  of  ^^electiiojity 
ohanged  firom  quantity  to  int^isity ; "  and  we  were  informed  that  ati^ 
gieatest  eleetriciaa  of  ths  age^  our  belored  Xteadayi  iiad*  on  the^^Moih 
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BKMi  of  Her  Mbrt  Gnaoiia  Majest^s  Tint  to  the  l^olyteclmic,  peEraon^ 
ally  explained  anid  demonalrated  l^e  fiiots  alraady  menticmed  to  the 
qaeen  and  court ;  and  we  heard  how  graciouB  and  kind  his  royal  auditoir 
and  her  aogtuit  partner  were  to  this  renowned  philosopher,  and  how 
tiiej  chatted  and  talked  long  with  him  after  he  had  shown  the  expe- 
rimenta.  All  honoar  to  science !  Faraday  is  a  bene&ctor  to  his  kind, 
and  long  will  Us  name  lire  in  the  imperuhable  records  of  his  discoveries. 
After  the  experiments  with  the  Bamcoff  coil  were  ended^  the  leetare(r 
passed  to  the  explanation  of  the  ehiborate  series  of  electro-magnetib 
engines/  which  fill  the  centre  compartment  of  the  grand  hall;  and  are  att 
worked  at  the  will  of  the  operator  by  taming  on  electricity  supplied 
from  a  powerful  battery  kept  constantly  ready  for  use  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  institution.  First  we  saw  the  well-known  experiment  of  changing 
a  piece  of  soft  unmagnetised  iron  into  a  magnet  which  would  compete 
most  &ronrably  with  the  wonderful  loadstone  mountain  in  the  romiance^ 
where  a  doughty  knight  is  most  unwillingly  held  prisoner  by  the  at- 
tiactireforee  of  tiie  loadstone  for  his  armour;  and  we  were  told  that  if  ft 
bfeastplaie  was  fitted  on  to  any  of  the  spectators,  and  then  attracted  to 
the  great  Polytachnic  magnet,  that  no  human  force  coidd  possibly  ex* 
trioabe  the  person  so  caught,  and  that  he  must  remain  a  prisoner  till  tiie 
invisible  force  of  the  electricity  waa  cut  off,  when  he  would  be  instan* 
taneonsly  released.  We  also  saw  a  modification  of  this  experiment 
and  observed  that  a  complete  arc  or  bridge  of  soft  iron  naila  ctfold  be 
fiamedirom  pole  to  pole  of  the  enormous  magnet,  each  nail  slicking 
(to  use  the  most  familiar  expression)  to  the  other,  attracted  and  bound 
together  by  the  magnetic  power^^-at  one  moment  a  bridge  of  many  hun- 
dred united  nailsb  at  another  disunited^  gone,  broken,  and  the  naiia 
fidlen  to  the  flooi^.  Who  shall  say,  after  witnessing  this  experiment,  that 
the  imt^ginary  force  ^  oohxsion"  is  an  impossibility  P  for  we  certainly 
fimn  the  best  notion  of  this  hitent  power  by  the  inductive  reasoning 
taiuggested  by  the  last-named  experiment.  We  now  draw  near  the 
machine,  worked  on  the  eleotro^magnetie  principle ;  and  if  our  ideaa 
have  led  US  on  to  supp<Me,  from  the  great  attractive  power  of  electaro- 
mgneisy  that  faese  is  the  system  to  overturn  tiie  now  triumphant  but 
most  willing  slave  to  man,  vis.,  steam,  we  are  grievously  disappointed 
in  the  result.  Blectrieity  will  not  yet  propel  our  boats  or  eanriages^ 
pump  our  water,  or  woric  our  thousand  and  one  manufiustories.  No  9  it 
xepresenta  power  in  the  singlet  case  of  the  eleettro-magnetio  attraetion;; 
but  tiy  to  put  that  principle  in  any  motive  nmehina,  and  it  most  signally 
fails.  Human  ingenuity  is  great  and  untiring,  and  the  beautiful  modeia 
at  the  Polytechnic  show  what  mechanical  skill  will  effect ;  but  there  ia 
not  one  of  the  machines  made  by  Messrs.  WatUns  and  Hill,  of  Ohaiing 
Chross,  which  a  child  might  not  stop  by  holding  the  fly-wheel;  and 
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podMVf  ^  1*^  t^^t^  di^l^ed  ltif0  U  ili0  inmiitbii  of  Mr.  ASm, 
of  the  AMf^*    TUa  ^igindi  whiob  oonfiuM  ita  mstitm  daaStf  to  the 
fsnmagy  prindiile  of  direct  flttnustaoA,  k  eertmly  tiio  most  poweifiilt  aofl 
iqp^is  up  tiie  beirtr  notieipation  of  nltiniiite  niiecMS  yitt  realiaei. 
.   We  iniiyt  not  {q^g^tha/^  0l|;hoQgh  wo  luiro  not  yet, etocttio^tnignitf c 

*  ^ODomotf^ev,  W9  h^e  elecfcro-liMigiietic  tebgnqphs,  wbich  wUl  oaosmg  on 
0MHigbt»  iai4  wi«ho0  almost  aa  quiokl;  aa  tbej  «ra  oonoeiied.  TSam 
VMitfol  wd  pow  iiidiq»0]iflable  inatmintol^  the  laTantiaii  of  FtafiMsor 
Whii^totoiK^  ia  a&otihoE  irwrfifiiariaon  of  what  haa  bean,  explainaii 
imd  W0  p^m  to  the  upper  gallety  to  Jeam  oat  deotije  aljAabot— -and 
^ried  (nuat  we  teQ  the  troth  ?)— yeq,  tried*  but  cmild  not»  in  the  tine 
we  devoted  to  the  inal7UiQaiit»  learn  more  thap  Qiur  A  B  C^lite^ 
Iflttepe^^md  we  wiste  told  tbatthe  oledta at  tiie Electric  XelagEafifc  (MBee 
9fP  put  upon  <^fli]|  pfohation  for  one  month*  and  if  thej  ftfl  m  that  time 
\9  raul  a  ni0fl0ig0  th^  are  diamiaaed  aa  hopdeaa  aohbkrp.  Lithe  aama 
gnUer;  with  the  eleptrie  telegmph  we  foundWheatptoiie'ci  paendoaoope*^ 
A  itiiyolai!  pptiiHd  inatmment^  eonrtmcted  with  twopriama,  which  haa 
the  <lQlioiia  pmpevty  of  ^ipaoantly  ohaagiaga  relicTO  waaAm^^  and 
in  intai^ )  thua^  one  of  Wylde'a  globea  ia  tqmed  into  a  hoBbw  ei^ped 
hmniflpheiey  infl  when  the  gbbe  ia  turned  rpand  whilst  we  look  throngh 
the  pa0udoaeepe^  an  impoaaible  motion  i^peara  to  be  reaiiaed^  ria*,  a . 
fiemiiiiheae  alwejra  tinning  rounds  but  new  showing  ita  ooHVSsm; 
AeiO  ehK)  are  aome  of  Venton^a  beet  ateseoapopic  pidtitfea>H»^tiii8  latta* 

^  ipiHMtteBt  being likewiae  the  iuTMitiQaof  the  gifted  Whpatatone;  and 
iw  w#9  much  inter9cted*inabaemng  ahK»  the  modela  of  the  eomptf 
mtire  aiae  of  thn  aun  and  the  various  plpneta,  wUdt  avji  asnofed 
mfffuieely  ne^e  the  p^andescopea.  But  we  loeap  pttir  pitognnime  in 
lie  w«  and  pevoeira  thali  it  is  time  to  viait  the  new  akd  heaiitifiil  edditloil 
^  the  Bolytedinic,  in  the  unique  and  uaiirattad  ooilect|ono^  Arctic 
tmriorities,  kindly  lent  to  the  inatitiilaon  by  John  Baraow,  Bsf  .^  of  tli4 
Adminlty.  Thia  ia  certainly  alone  a  complete  exhibition  jii  itad^ind 
«MitjMue  not  only:  a  greaib  variety  of  Eaquimaux  draeaea  firom  the  diftifr 
eat  faibea  inhabitiag  the  noi&  ooaat  of.  Airjewam  but  aho  eanote,  an 
JBsqttimeux  in  hia  fcyae,  end  a  huge  eoUejitiM  of  apem!%  bowp^iytB^ 
Ymq^  ^othev  utebfila  bfthms'ng  to  .tiiia  iniererfinype^ffe/aadi  aa 
Jtosveaaud smell  hand edai^B^f-fbeing about th^  ioniy  tools Hiayge^dSKan 
A^  tribes  wUeh  aea  in  immetiate  eommumeaiioB  with  Hie  HudfiM^ 
pilay  Aimpany  s  slao  a  beautifisl  odteetfen  .^if  Aaatie  dxawiiigt^  fUjxatHB^ 
^bae  Qf  the  diilbfent  atageatn  the  late  aeaffchy^shpwiiigth^faiQiin^ 
dangers  ^  whkb  these  hardy  ekplovess  are  subjpet^  aiudliew^g^t  leust 
jbe  that  merciftd  iProridence  whiidi  can  permit  human  beingf  i4  escapH 
femn  suck  perils.  Theee  are  also  gr^  numbeie  of  modeU  of  Bsqtti«- 
maiacanoasithe  Boi^h  exj^^Bff  boets»=  rfadgas^-  eoektiatggearyatid 
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Unhi  used  I7  the  HSmaA  Axctic  irnnHlem  in  tiie  kto  Mttdi«  wbidh 
«imUe  themoBt  igDoiftnt  to  fi>nn  a  cqdtel  ideft  «f  the  mode  <tf  living  in 
these  JnlKMpiteble  aod  fireesmg  tegkmn.    We  were  happy  to  learn  Ihat 
lectniei  «»  gitren  on  the  Arctic  ooUectioB  OFeiy  eyening  at  ^fllf-part 
aeveD»  and  we  were  presaiit  at  the  inaognial  la^nse  to  this  eoUectio]i« 
given  by  tiie  Tenemble  Aiotio  exploreiv  the  Bey,  Dr.  Sonreaby.    It  ap- 
pears that  the  i^yeteiid  gentieDwn'e  fiitiier  was  the  odebrated  Aretie 
navigator,  and  HM  he  hiaia^  was  engaged  in  the  wfaale  fiahevy  during 
the  aummers  of  twenty-one  yeam.    He  ohaerved  liia^^  pievioua  te 
the  beginning  of  the  last  ^^eatory  tiiere  had  been  perhapa  one  hun- 
dred expeditiona  fltied  out  to  Jkii  %he  Ifyrih  Polei  bat  it  waa  ra> 
aerred  te  thoae  who  engaged  fai  the  aame  punroit  in  the  ooun^  of 
the  present  century,  to  diaeover  tiie  Korth  Pole  and  the  Korth^weat 
paaaage.    The  oolleotion  is  ftinuahed  with  a  apieadid  ehart,  the  loi^eat 
and  moat  complete  ev«r  published,  and  it  waa  expveaaly  dravm  at  tlie 
'Admindty  fiydrogmpfaie  Oflee,  for  IMr.  Barrow.    Upon  tbia  chart  the 
reverend  lecturer  traced  out  the  course  puraued  anddiscoyeries.aiadeby 
ihe  yariena  Arctic  navigatora,  commencing. witii  Ba£Sn,  DatiSi  ta    He 
exemplified,  by  yarioua  drawings,  the  manreOona  phenomena  pvoduced 
in  those  regiona  in  respect  to  optical  iUuaiena  caused  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  atmosphere,  ftc.    Some  beauttftil  pictorea  wave  exhir 
btted  in  illustratien  ef  those  flUits,  and  amongst  them  were  diMiinga 
of  dTstallised  snow,  presentinf  Ae  most  gixrgaoua  sad  beautiflfl  dia- 
grams.   He  dwelt  in  yei^  doquent  terms  off.  the  suffmnga  whidi  had 
been  endured  by  Arctic  navigators,  but  at  the  saina  time  seliBBred  to 
their  nnpreceddited  patience  and  foititade  undffr  the  piost  appaUiog 
circumatances.    fliese  men,  in  r^oording  the  fiuit  of  thafai  being  Wr 
camped  with  only  a  piece  ef  canvaas  over  them,  viith  the  tfaeBnaometar  at 
80  and  40  degrees  below  freezing  poh|t,  mesely  stated  tbal;  f  ti^  ccmU 
not  sleep/*  but  that  they  arose  with  alacrity  to  proceed  on  their  yoyage 
**  in  order  to  keep  tiem^fvef  tpf^rm"    M^7  persons  asked  what  was  the 
use  of  sacrificing  human  fives  to  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  or  the 
North-west  paaaage,  inaamUch  as  the  knowledge  waa  useless  when  ob- 
tained, and'  could  net  he  avaiUl>]a  in  a  eommfliwiil  tmUfii  iNr  IP 
answei  to  this,  the  Bef.  Br.  Scoresiijr  pleaded  that  tlu4  OQuptf]^  a^ 
great  maritime  nattM  would  nevs^  haia  permitfcad  *  my  P A^  pom^r 
by  than  Bngland  to  make  tiieea  diaeeveriea»  a^  biRoe  i(r  wis  t\kt^ 
^ihenmfi^oHan  of  ike  Araih  MegiemM  had  leete^  pnmakd  i$  JS^fiM- 
men  eadhteively,  fw  e^  eeriee  ef  mamf,  mmnf  fotn,^'    Tkm»  Vtsmi^ 
senfiipeiits  were  loudly   reaponded    |»    by  the  aodianWi  W^  %^ 
leroBend  gflatteinWP  i^  Pl»d  ^  eloquent  encomium  to  the  memory 
^f  4Aiat  itt.Aited  and  mji^b  b^?e4   CQPUoander,  Sir  John  Frank% 
and  hia  party.  '  LooUag^a  the  mmW  fif  tbMi  pyfaTi  ^  ^^  \^ 
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tliink  thftt  tlierd  irare  still  some  mghtg  or  titiMiy  persoiui  wliosd 
de^hs  were  by  no  ine«DA  aceoanted  for^  and  be  inuted  tbat  these  gal- 
lant fellows  would  at  some  fbture  day  be  heard  of  and  restored  to  tiieir 
natire  land.  The  col}ection  has  beeai  the  woik  of  manj  yean ;  and  it 
may  be  £Edrly  stated  that  such  another  does  not  exist  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Barrow*  from  his  o£Scial  i^pointment  at  the  Admiralty^  his  great  love  of 
northern  enterprise^  and  his  nereivceasing  kindness  towards  all  Arctic 
officers,  has  created  for  himself  a  name  and  reputataoa  as  great  as  his 
eminent  fiU^her,  the  late  Sir  John  Baixow. 

Almost  all  the  objects  exhibited  wexe  presented  to  Mr«  Barrow  as 
trihutes  of  respect  and  regard  by  the  officers,  on  their  return  from  th^ 
icy  regions.  On  the  centre  table  are  soine  deeply  interesting  relics  of 
the  Franklin  expedition ;  the  principal  are  a  pair  of  gloves  found  by 
Lientenant  Sherard  Osborne  at  the  winter  quarters  of  Sir  John  IFranklin ; 
canisters  of  preseired  meats  and  soup»  and  the  only  cylinder  which  has 
hitherto  been  picked  up,  dated  June  SOth^  1845,  from  on  board  the 
BBSBira. 

Among  tiie  company  at  the  inauguration  were  Sir  James  Boss,  Captain 
Ck^hnson,  Captain  M^Clure,  Captain  Inglefidd^HDaptain  Keilett,  Captain 
Beechy,  Captain  Hull,  I>r.  Bae,  Mr.  Barrow  (of  the  Admiralty) » and 
others  interested  in  Arctic  discoveries.  Since  this  lecture  was  delivered, 
another  has  been  given  on  the  same  collection  by  Mr.  Weld,  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  the  Boyal  Society,  which  wai  exceedingly  interesting  and  in*- 
atructive;  and  whilst  going  to  press  we  peroeive  a  card  of  invitation 
from  Mr.  Pepper  to  a  lecture  at  the  Polytechnic,  by  Dn.  Baje,  ''  On  his 
recent  Arctic  journeys,  with  special  reference  to  the  probable  {jste  of 
Sir  J.  Frauldin."  Of  this  we  shall  hope  t^  speak  hereafter ;  and,  wishing 
all  ph)sperity  to  Mr.  Pepper,  the  zeakms  director,  we  take  our  leave^ 
for  the  present,  of  the  Boyal  Polytechnio  Inftitution. 


WAX  FLOWBB  MODELLING.* 

BT  MBS.  aCAKB^BJLCX. 

Hatiko  demonstrated  a  few  of  the  advantages  arising  fromrft  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art,  in  a  moral  point  of  .vienr,  I  would  en  fonani 
bIbo  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  are  desiro^s  o£  cultivating  their 
art  of  drawing  and  painting  floweiB  to  the  freiUtythe  modelled  flower 
presents  for  study.  Unlike  the  natural  and  often  quicklj-ftding  flowai^ 
a  well  modelled  wax  flower  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time— p|a<^  in 
any  position^^-'Or  adapted  to  any  design  of  which  it  is  wished  to  form  a 

*  As  the  commimicttioiis  of  our  correspondent,  Mrs.  Mtkepeaoe,  appear  bo  aecqiftible 
to  many  of  our  readers,  ve  have  reoommended  lier  to  let  them  be  inrHtea  ia  th^ten 
of  articles  Instead  of  letten  to  ontselfsi,  a&hsreM9re^-*«£Bii.  **  Cbov.'*}    ' 
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ptrt;  andnowtliafc  tiie  Fine  Arts  are  beiag  made  bo  neeeaaaiytotheaac** 
cessf 111  production  of  articles  of  use,  wherein  we  see  a  growing  taste  for 
ehgan6e  of  form  and  proper  disposition  of  oolouring,  it  would  seem 
'highly  desirable  that  this  branch  oi  the  plastic  art  should,  ei^oy  a  pnH 
minent  position ;  indeed  its  adrantages  in  tfaia  respect  appear  to  me  flo> 
obnouB  that  I  need  not  enlarge  tm  tiie  subjecty  and  I  haye  been  only: 
tempted  to  proceed  thus  fta  in  oonsiequenceof  the  reraarlcB  addressed  ta 
me  bj  several  distingqished  artists  who  hare  requested  permission  to 
sketdi  fipom  our  modelled  flowers  for  yarious  purposes,  aiud  who  hav«i 
expressed  perfect  confidence  as  to  their  truthful  representatiim  of 
nature-— a  compliment  the  value  of  which  we  can  fully  appreciate. 

At  the  commencement  of  m  j  correspondence  I  requested  it  to  be  un-» 
dentood  I  waa  not  actuated  hj  any  selfish  motive  in  giving  you  some  of 
the  results  of  my  experience  as  a  modeller  of  flowers  in  wax ;  and  as  I  sm 
aware  of  the  existence  of  several  small  works  which  have  been  written 
on  the  subject,  Itmst  a  liberal  construction  may  be  placed  on  this  coiw 
reiipondence,  believing  as  I  do  that  greater  advantages  are  more  l&ely 
to  arise  to  other  modellers  by  the  art  being  made  more  faailiar'to  joxa 
readers  and  its  tendencies  better  appreciated.  The  period  has  long 
since  passed  away  (thanks  to  the  march  of  intdlect  and  the  continual 
desire  for  improvement)  vdien  it  waa  considered  so  neoessavy  to  keep 
one's  knowledge  to  one's  self.  Its  universal  diffusion  has  been  the 
rauing  many  an  enterprising  spirit.  Our  continental  neighbours  are 
fully  aware  of  the  beneflts  arising  from  a  firee  and  unrestrained  inters 
eourse  in  all  that  appertains  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  now  that  circamt 
stanees  have  brought  about  a  friendly  and  kindly  feding  of  honest  and 
enlightened  interchange  of  knowledge  hitherto  unknown,  between  the 
two  most  favoured  nations  of  the  earth,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  eik* 
eouragement  thus  given  to  all  who  assist  in  the  development  of  firt  and 
improvement  of  taste  in  the  elegancies  of  life  may  be  responded  to  I^ 
our  own  countrymen ;  that  we  may  cease  to  be  servile  copyists,  and  assert 
our  ability  to  run  alone  in  matters  of  taste  and  refinement;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  we  are  yet  in  French  leading-strings ;  and  the  idea  is  so' 
humiliating,  so  utterly  devoid  of  that  spirit  of  independence  and  love  ot 
nationality  that  should  guide  ua  even  in  those  mattery.  I  have  seen 
much  of  tills  morbid  prejudice  in  &v6ur  of  fofeign  articles,  either  of 
ornament  or  use,  engendered  by  a  want  of  ioommon  sense  and  common 
honesty  to  our  own  native  producers.  I  have,  however,  digressed 
from  my  subject,  and,  resuming  it,  I  will  merely  state,  that  as  those  mo- 
dellers who  aim  at  excellence  in  their  avocations  are  more  likely  to  be 
benefited  than  otherwise,  it  is  my  intention  as  I  go  on  to  give  a  few 
simple  directions  to  enable  the  student  to  proceed  in  the  right  course. 


Ll  io  doing  I  flludl  Btate'  mj  own  plans  and  ihe  attidea  Tequiaite  fiar 
pnMim^the  ar^  wfaiek  are  aa  folfowan — 

A  Btfong  pEur  of  ainaaonii '  fot  entiing  out  pMtania^ .  Ait*  A  pair 
of  8ciB8oni|  BgU^  y^  fine>  and  oren-pointdd,  and  wfaiob  sre  mads 
ei^ttoaaly  far  ontlang  the  wax  alieata,  and  ahonld  not  be  naad  for 
sbj  oihet  pnzpoie.  'Frmxi  four  to  aix  cmebng  pina  of  tariotts  aiies  $ 
tiioae  ooimnonly  naed  wilii  glaaa  heads  ttre  noli  ao  acdtebki  aa  th^  gmi 
ibe  BorfiMse  o£  fhe  wax  a  gkied  appeafanobi  A  aet  of  tiie  pzepared 
powder  ookmn  Sac  tinting  the  flower;  A  ftw  good  aaUe  brtLsheS  tf 
Tarioaa  sisea  and  j^eeulisr  .make.  An  aaaorliilent  of  liax  flieeta  of 
yarioos  eolonra.  Thr^  aiaea  of  wire,  in  greeil  and  whiter  An  earth*' 
enware  palletto  and  mollar.  A  small  pallette  knife.  A^bottb  of  wax 
ifciedkun.  A  bottle  of  bhxmii  A  bottle  of  ficosting  powder*  A  bottte 
(rf  prepared  penxument  whikei 

Ha^jbgpfoeiired  the  above  artialea)  trfaidislioiildbetiieTeiybeBtqni^ 
litijipafticalariy  the  wax  and  od}oni%  failing  ih  wUeh  yon  will  enoevnter 
all  maimer  of  obstacles  andTexatkm,  ptdoeedtoeoTer  that  portion  of  the 
table  jbn  reqn&e  witili  a  dean  sheet  of  papeir,  to  prevent  the  dust  firom 
dingiiig  to  yoor  work ;  fl»r  it  ta  reqmaite  that  yon  be  rerj  cleanly^  ^fai« 
licnlarly  wi&  those  flowers  that  are  white ;  theil  aelefet  some  one  simple 
natolrslflpweryaspeife^aspeoimon  asyou  ore  able  to  pvoenre,and  wiA 
yonr  fine  seiisoirs  or  sharp  penknife  carefully  but  off  fche  petals  dose  to 
the  ealyxi  laying  eadi  siae  sepilrately  before  yon;  Proonre  some  thibk 
drmwing*paper  or  oard-boardi  plaoe  the  pekd  flatly  on  to  it^  and  cut 
ebse  round  the  edge  exact  to  the  shape*  One  p^er  pattern  of  eash 
size  petal  must  be  eUtj  and  the  nlimber  of  pottia  M  the  natural  flower 
written  on  yonr  paper  pattern;  each  ofthese  patterns  ^hendone  with 
should  be  placed  in  ah  envelopei  and  the  liame  of  the  flower  written  on 
Ibr  refertooe  at  any  fiiture  time«  Having  obtained  a  pexfeet  copy  of 
tte  petah  of  your  flower  on  your  paper  or  card-boaid|  you  will  prooeed 
to  cut  out  the  wax  flower  thus:  Lay  the  paper  Shape  lengthways  or  with 
the  grain  of  tiid  wax,  and  having  dipped  the  bhides  of  your  fine  seissora 
in  warm  water,  to  prevent  the  wax  sticking  to  themi  cut  out  tiie  TffqtaA 
site  njunber  of  each  sise  petal,  leaving  the  wax  a  trifle  longer  ik  tikd 
base  to  allow  for  flwtening  on,  as  I  shall  presently  show&  in  eatting 
tiiese  petals  out,  care  must  be  taken  tiiat  yon  ke^  each  size  and  shaped 
petal  to  itself,  or  your  flower  will  be  incoriwot; 

* 
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(Continued  /rom  pag^  263.) 
PUBLIC  OFFIOBBB  IN^THS  BXiaK  OP  HSKBT  TIX. 

Sib, — ^The  following  infonaatioii,  anan^ed  maizilj  from  Haydn's 
^Book  of  Dignities/'  may  be  of  serrice  to  some  of  youx  readers.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  n^tes  and  ^uerUi^  relatire  to  t^e  worthies 
named,  will  be  forthcoming. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  Ac., 

B.  M.  M. 

Bedreiarin  of  State. 

84.  1486.  Ih.  BiehAfd  Fox,  mbde  Bishop  bf  Exeter  in  1487 ; 

probably  sdoceediBd  by 
1487.  Dr.  Oliver.Kiii^  whd  mM  eettaiiiiy  flecretary  in 
1489.  And  in 
1492.  When   he  was  made   Bishop  of  Bxetetf;  probably 

succeeded  by  '  '     - 

1500.  Dr.  Thomas  Buthal^  or  Bouthall^  who  was  certainly 

secretary  in  1600^  and  to 
1509.  When  he  became  Bishop  of  Durham. 

MdderioftneMhti 

85.  1485.  Giles,  Lord  Daubeney  and  Barth.  itede,  Gloldsmith. 

— '  Bobert  Bowley,  **  MaiBter  of  the  Cunago  and  Mynt, 
within'the  cities  of  Dylelyn  and  Waterford.''— Ailto 
qfFarl 

1491.  John  Shaw  and  Bartholomew  Bedo. 

1492.  Bobert  Fenrother  and  Bede. 

Lard  OhamherlavM  cfthe  Sousehold. 

86.  1486.  Sir  liV'illiam  Stanley,  Knt.,  beh. 

•  •    Sir  Chai*les  Somerset,  Eiit.  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert, 
and  Earl  of  Worcester). 

» 

Lard  Sigh  Chaneelhre, 

87.  1486.  John  Alcook,  1^.  Winchestei^ 

Ely. 
'  1487.  John  Morton  \  Arohbpi  Cant.  Aug.  8.  ' 
1500.  Bichd.  Ntt^e,  Dn.  of  the  Oh.  Boy. ;  Sept.  16  {Kesper). 
1603.  Hy.  Deane,  Bp.  Salisb.  |  Oet.  18  (Xeeper), 

Abp.  Cant. 

—  Wm.  Barons,  Mr.  of  tiiftBolb;  July  27  {Xa^er). 

—  Wm.  Warham,  Bp.  El.  of  London  5  Aug.  11  {Saeper). 
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1604,  Wmiam  Warhwn,  Bp,  I^id.  and  1  j^  g^^  CJlow^rfJiir. 

Abp.  El.  Cant.  J 

'  88.         1485.  Sir  Beginald  Bray. 

—    Sir  Wm.  Stanley,  Knt.,  Cb.  of  the  Brch. 
1486.  John,  Lord  Dynham. 
ISai.  TfaoB.,  Earl  of  Surrey,  aftwda. 

D.  of  Norfolk. 

Uarli  Marshal. 

89.  1488.  Jolm  Ld.  Howard. 

1486.  Wm.  Ld.  Berkeley,  B.  of  Nottm. 
1497.  Hy.  Tudor,  D.  of  Tk.  (after  Hy.  VDI.) 

Lard  Migh  AthmrtU, 

90.  John  de  Yex6b  E.  of  Ozfd. . 

Chief  Juitiees  of  the  Common  Pleat, 
91;         1472.  Tkos.  Bryan,  May  29. 
1501.  ThoB.  Wood,  Oct.  28. 
1608.  Thoa.  Frowyk,  Tune  9. 
1507.  Sir  Bobt.  Bead,  Knt.,  April  20. 

Chief  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
92.         1483.  Sir  Hum&ey  Starkey,  Knt.,  June  26. 

1487.  Wm.  Hody,  Oct.  29. 

(Airawna  to  ConmsBPOHBEvn,  under  '*  HtarOBY,"  ufUi  appear  in 
our  next.) 

P^e  have  received  MTeral  interesting  papers  on  virioas  sulfjects,  which  are  so  similar 
that  we  must  heg  to  *'  defer  Judgment.''  The  heat  on  each  snhject  will  appear  in  a  future 
number.— Ed.] 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  SCHOOL  LITEEATUEE, 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
{Contmuedfrimp,  308.) 

XIL   *  ^'  Lms  AKD  LsARK."    A  Guide  for  all  who  wiah  to  Spetk  and 
Write  correctly.    Shaw. 

XIII.  *  *'  Hard  Words  Hads  East.''    Qroombridge  &  Bons. 

XIV.  •  "  The  Schoolmaster  at  Home."    Cornish. 

XY.     *  '<  MlSTAl^S  OF  DaIIiY  OodlTBRXKCB  IIT  SvMAxa^V     ShftW. 
XYL  *  «'' SCOTTZOIM B   CORRBCTRD."      ShftW. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  five  useful  little  works — of  which  we  give 
the  titles— in  connection  with  some  of  those  already  briefly  noticed  in  a 
former  number  of  "  The  Qotxrnxss." 

*  See  <'Tbb  GovtamMS  AnirsaTiafta"  Cmt  Angoit. 
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"LWe  and  Learn"  is  an  incomparably  Buperior  work  to  that  of 
Mr.  JoBtin  BremuDyin  whicli  the  glaring  inconsistencies,  which  ve  shall 
hare  occasion  to  notice,  afford  striking  evidence  of  the  partial  view 
taken  by  mere  verbal  critics  of  the  structure  of  sentences. 

**  Hard  Words  Made  Easy  "  professes  to  give  ''  rules  for  accent  and 
pronunciation,  with  instruction  how  to  pronounce  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Bussian,  Danish,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  of^er  foreign 
names  I "  We  do  not  intend  to  give  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  each 
work  on  this  occasion ;  but  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  are  well  read  in  "Walker**  and  "Webster  "  will — ^as  well  as 
the  unlearned — derive  advantage  from  a  perusal  of  this  brochure, 

"  The  Schoolmaster  at  Home  *'  is  a  work  which  is  likely  to  become 
popular ;  more  than  one  half  of  it  is  devoted  to  Familiar  Synanymei^  the 
explanation  of  which  (according  to  "  Crabb  ")  forms  its  chief  charac- 
teristic. 

"  Mistakes  "  is  a  gr<eat  improvement  on  Mr.  Blunder  Smith's  unitO'  * 
turn  of  preceding  works ;  it  points  out  upwards  oi  four  hundred  "  com- 
mon blunders.'* 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,''  said  an  ancient  moralist,  who 
pointed  out  common  blunders  and  mistakes  many  centuries  since.  We 
have  before  us  two  little  books,  one  called  *'  The  Colloquial  G-uide 
(published  by  Mr.  Limbird) — the  other,  "  The  Grammatical  Omnibus 
(published  by  Messrs.  Allman),  which  appear  to  contain  the  material 
from  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  works  recently  published  have 
been  compiled.  We  mention  this  just  to  remove  the  impression  which 
many  young  teachers  have,  that  the  shoals  of  monitorial  pamphlets  on 
language  which  have  lately  issued  from  the  press,  will  tend  to  avert 
the  attention  of  many  from  the  more  solid  study  of  grammatical  lan- 
guage. We  are  quite  of  a  contrary  opinion — ^they  will  convince  thou- 
sands of  their  deficiencies  and  ignorance,  and  thus  a  great  point  is  gained. 
"A  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  the  cure,"  says  a  homely 
proverb. 

"Scotticisms  Corrected." — ^We  were  not  aware,  until  we  received 
this  manual,  that  there  are  nearly  six  hundred  erroneous  expressions  in 
English,  peculiar  to,  and  commonly  used  by,  the  natives  of  "  the  Land  o' 
Cakes."  The  writer  (anonymous)  has  shown  much  abiUty — he  relates 
several  amusing  anecdotes,  and  a  vein  of  quiet  humour  pervades  his 
book.  We  presume  that  he  has  been  "  far  north,"  and,  like  Abraham  of 
old,  he  has  "journeyed  towards  the  south."  If  his  journey  were  merely 
to  publish  his  "  Scotticisms  Corrected,"  it  was  not  in  vain. 
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SBVIBWS  AND  NOWCBS  OP  BOOKS. 

Joyce's  Scientifio  Diaxoouss,  with  Pinnock's  Additions.  Beyised 
and  completed  by  J.  W.  Griffith,  M.D^  F.L.S.,  Ac.  CI.,  8vo.  pp.  583, 
Henry  G,  Bohn.     1855. 

Xhb  Scientifio  Dialogues^  by  the  Bev.  J,  Joyce,  hare  been  ao  long 
before  the  publici  and  all  interested  in  the  work  of  education  are  so  well 
aware  of  their  merits,  that  in  noticing  the  ''newandenlarged.edition'' 
before  ua,  we  need  only  state  briefly  the  point  of  difference  between  it 
and  the  numerous  trade  or  cheap  editions,  which  are,  like  ''  Walking- 
hame'Si"  everywhere  met  with. 

The  first  peculiarity  to  which  our  attention  is  directed  on  opening 
the  volume,  is  that  ^'Qvestioks  hob,  BxAifiNiiTioir '*  are  appended  ,to 
each  eonversation.  These  interrogatives  were,  we  are  informed,  pre- 
pared by  the  late  Mr.  William  Pinnock,  of  catechism  celebrity*  It 
was,  we  believe,  almost  his  last  literary  effort.  Be  this  as  it  may,  thQ 
questions  afford  proof  that  with  Mr.  Pinnock,  as  with  many  who  have 
profited  by  his  little  works,  the  school-boy  maxim,  experientia  docet^  has 
been  illustrated.  They  are  altogether  of  a  different  stamp  from  those 
in  the  CatechUtnt;  and  we  do  not  attribute  this  fact  altogether  to 
Mr.  Pinnock's  improvement  in  the  art  of  questioning;  for  we  find  by 
Mr.  Bohn' 8  advertisement  that  this  waa  left  by  Mr.  Pinnock  ready 
for  the  pre99 — 

'^But,  circumstances  having  retarded  its  publicatioui  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  have  the  whole  re-examined  and  completed  to  the 
present  time.  This  task  has  been  entrusted  to  men  eminent  in  science, 
and  of  acknowledged  ability  in  its  several  departments.'' 

The  present  edition  refiects  much  credit  upon  !Dr.  Griffith,  who, 
besides  carefully  revising  the  entire  work,  has  added  a  chapter  on  recent 
discoveries,  comprising  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  as  shown  by  the  pen- 
dulum ;  the  screw  propeller ;  the  electric  telegraph ;  the  stereoscope,  and 
the  aneroid  barometer. 

The  book  is  well  printed  upon  good  paper,  and  is  in  every  respect  so 
superior  to  any  other  edition  of  Joyce's  Dialogues  that  has  come  under 
our  notice,  that  we  are  confident  that  no  mother  or  governess  will,  after 
seeing  it,  waste  money  upon  the  tawdry  and  inaccurate  editions^  which 
are  published  more  with  regard  to  trade  profits  and  competition,  than 
to  educational  purposes. 
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ErposiTioir  of  the  Parablss,  intended  chieflj  for  the  Use  of  Teachers 
m  Xlementaty  Schools.  By  the  Ber*  John  G-.  Lonsdale,  M.A.» 
Beader  at  the  Temple  Church,  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  01.,  12mo.  pp.  188.  John  "W.  Parker 
and  Sons. 

To  those  teachers  who  either  eannot  afbrd*  the  expanse  of  yohuninoos 
and  various  oommentariefly  w  who  eannot  afibrd  time  for  ooUating;  ana- 
lyzing, and  epitomisring  learned  ezporitions,  so  as  to  bring  them  before 
their  pupib  in  simple  language,  Mr,  Lonsdale's  little  book  will,  we 
think,  prore  an  invaluable  help. 
Mr.  Lonsdale  says : — 

*'  The  pUn  which  has  been  adopted  ii  to  itote  shortly  the  occasion  on  which  each 
parable  was  delivered,  as  in  many  of  them  thia  will  be  found  to  bear  materially  on  the 
lesson  intended  to  be  tanght  t  to  give  an  explanation  of  every  diiEeuIt  word  or  expression 
in  the  patible  Iticif ;  and  to  add  some  praetical  remarks  on  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
it.  TheTariona  explanations  oifered  of  several  of  the  parablea  have  not  been  discussed; 
that  interpretation  which  seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  preferred,  has  been  alone  given. 
The  practical  remarks  have  been  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  a  single  definite  point, 
as  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  Divine  Author  of  the  parables  intended  that  one  sim- 
ple truth  should  be  enforced  by  each,  not  that  two  or  three  distinct  lessons  shonld  be 
given  from  it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  moral  seleoted  in  each  case  will  be  found  such  as 
writers  of  r^oto  have  saactionad." 

Mr.  Lonsdale  repudiates  the  ''  ingenious,  though  for  the  most  part 
fanciful  and  far-fetched  '*  meanings  attached  by  some  to  every  term  and 
incident  used  in  the  Parables.  Our  own  idea  is,  that  when  such  mean- 
ings are  in  accordance  with  truths  enunciated  by  Him  who  "  spake  as 
\  never  man  spake,"  they  often  add  much  interest  to  a  commentary,  and 
tend  to  edification.  Lideed,  everything  is  capable  of  being  spiritualized  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  it  injudicious  in  teachers  to  allow 
themselves  too  much  latitude  this  way.  It  is  better,  for  many  reasons, 
to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  very  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  not 
to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  Amplification  of  exposition  is  too 
often  fraught  with  distinctive  tenets  non-essential  to  salvation,  and 
provocative  of  "those  unhappy  differences  which  make  too  many  a 
Christian  house  divided  against  itself. 

We  intended  to  have  given  a  longer  notice  of  Mr.  Lonsdale's  work. 
There  are  points  in  it  which  we  think  should  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  for  this  reason  we  may  take  an  early  opportunity  of  refers 
ring  to  it  again.  In  the  meanwhile  we  can  conscientiously  recommend 
it  to  all  who  desire  to  see  their  pupils  Christians,  rather  than  Contro- 
versialists. 
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THE  PUNCH  LANGUAGE. 

•  '<A  'BoK  OfiAT  Boh  Bax/  'Tra  fob  Tat.*"    By  ChriaoBtome 

Dagobert.    Whitfield. 
* ''  Thb  Bighx  Wat  or  LxAiunirG,  PBOsouironrGi  SsraAcnrG,  Tbavs- 

LATorOi  AiTD  WsiTiKG  Tbbkch."    Shaw. 

Both  these  little  books — although  publiahed  by  different  bookaeUen^ 
ace  by  the  same  author,  who  with  much  sprightlineaB  of  ezpieaaioii  com- 
bines  great  teaching  tact.  He  not  only  teUs  his  pupils  whiit  (in  learning 
the  French  language)  they  sh(mld  do,  but  also  what  they  sloiM  not  do 
— no  unimportant  feature  this  in  a  teacher*a  mode  of  proceeding. 

**  Bon  Ghat  Bon  Bat "  is  a  unique  production  $  the  author  styles  it 
"  A  "New  and  Idiomatic  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  French  Language," 
and  this  it  undoubtedly  is.  Our  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  coyer^ 
which  has  the  representation  of  a  large  but  not  umbrageous  tree,  against 
which  a  musket  is  grounded;  in  the  distaaoe  is  seen  the  attentive  or  rather 
pensive  eye  of  an  animal  of  the  genua  Oanis  directed  towards  a  diminu* 
tive  specimen  of  the  genua  Sbmo,  represented  in  the  foreground.  The 
little  man  wears  a  large  spotted  collar,  and  is  attired  in  the  outre  gear 
of  a  cockney  sportsman.  He  is  carefully  examining,  with  the  aid  of  an 
eye-glass,  something — ^the  nature  of  which  we  inferred  from  the  four 
objects  pendant  above  his  head  from  a  bough  of  the  tree»  and  which,  in 
our  simplicity,  we  mistook  for  haddocks;  the  biped  on  the  top  branch  is 
intended  for  an  astonished  thrush^  and  the  object  ot  suspended  animation 
on  the  left  hand  bough  pertains,  we  presume,  to  a  Gallic  cuisine;  it 
appears  to  be  a  defunct  frog,  and  through  the  gap  in  the  fence  our 
imagination  traces  the  rather  unprepossessing  but  nevertheless  delighted 
features  of  the  garrulous  practical  joker,  Murgy^  who  was  so  cleverly 
outwitted.  "  Well,"  say  our  readers,  "what  is  it  all  about  P  "  Eeally 
we  have  not  time  to  explain ;  but  if  the  picture  and  the  explanation — the 
tale — the  joke— and  the  instruction  to  boot — are  not  worth  a  shilling, 
they  are  worth  nothing. 

"  The  Bight  Wat,"  Ac.  is  a  very  excellent,  and  very  cheap  little  ma- 
nual* We  advise  every  English  teacher  of  French  to  procure  at  least 
one  copy  of  it.  Their  judgment  will  decide  whether  they  will  require 
copies  for  pupils'  use. 


FiBST  LsssoKS  IK  Dbjlwikg  Jlnd  Dsbigk.    By  George  Carpenter. 
G.  H.  Law,  Darton  and  Co.,  Belfe,  Brothers.     1855. 

Thiebs  lessons  are  to  consist  of  twelve  separate  numbers.  No»  9,  which 
ha3  just  been  published,  and  the  preceding  numbers,  have  been  for- 
warded to  us,  and  it  affords  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  Mr.  Oar- 
penter^s  teaching  tact  is  manifestly  equal  to  his  artistic  taste  and  talent. 
He  has  not|  like  many  other  compilers  of  school  books,  published  his 
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vofk  withoat  a  knowledge  of  wliat  luui  been  done  and  what  is  doiing  in 
the  department  to  which  hie  labour  is  mainly  devoted.  HiB  aim  is  to 
prepare  youQg  children  for  the  drawing  master.  It  is  easy  to  say  that 
drawing  should  £rom  the  first  be  taught  from  models  j  but  eyery  teacher 
of  experience  knows  how  difi^ult  it  is  to  teach  model  drawing  in  an 
ordiaaiy  school^  where  perhaps  not  two  out  of  twenfy  oould  be  found 
who  could  take  their  lessons  together  with  advantage.  A  teacher  must 
under  such  a  circumstance  neglect  some  pupils ;  and  it  may  be  that 
those  who  receive  little  or  no  attention  might,  under  a  better  regulation, 
become  more  proficient  than  those  who  had  engrossed  the  teacher^s 
time  and  attention,  simply  on  account  of  having  had  more  practice. 
"  Mr.  Carpenter  says  that 

<*  Until  the  elementary  schools  of  the  nation  furnish  pupils  properly  prepared,  much 
of  the  time  and  the  labour  of  the  professors  at  Marlborough  House  must  be  uselessly 
faicurred.  Half-trained  candidates  enter  the  classes  only  to  clog  the  efforts  of  the 
enlightened  teacher  of  higher  art.  This  defect  wiU  never  be  remedied  until  drawing  is 
taught  in  all  preparatory  schools.  Am  mooh  at  ehUdren  are  able  to  write,  they  are  able 
io  draw.  When  children  begin  early,  their  ideas  of  Form  become  correct — ^the  eye  and 
the  hand  acquire  the  habit  of  working  In  unison,  almost  without  effort." 

•Our  opinion  is,  that  children  should  be  taught  writing  by  lessons  in 
drawing,  and  that  with  models,  copies  such  as  Mr.  Oarpenter^s  should 
be  presented  to  young  children.  We  have  tried  the  experiment,  and 
found  it  to  answer  exceedingly  well ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  the  only 
efficient  plan  for  teaching  model  drawing  in  a  school  where  there  are 
many  learners  and  few  teachers.  Where  model  drawing  is  not  taught, 
abetter  series  of  drawing-books  could  not  at  present  be  introduced 
tiian  those  of  Carpenter,  which  our  readers  will  find  described  in  '^  Thb 
OoTssHiss  Adybbtisbr."  The  cheapness  of  the  series  is  a  great 
recommendation,  although  a  secondary  one. 


LIFE  ASSURAlfCE. 

*^  Thb  LAnrsa'  Gums  to  Lin  AssxmANOB."    By  a  Lady.    Partridge 

and  Oakey. 
"  Potbbtt  FsBTBHTBn  AKO  AsTiitTBircB  AoQUiBBD,  or  Social  Economics 

esiplained."  By  John  Thoughtful.  Effingham  Wils<»i.  1895. 
Thb  subject  of  Life  Assurance  is  one  which,  we  fear,  receives  too  little 
attentiffla  from  ladies  in  generali  and  from  professional  ladies  in  parti- 
cular. It  has  been  suggeiBted  to  us  by  gentlemen  whose  families  have 
derived  benefit  from  Life  Assurance  that  the  subject  should  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  our  readers,  not  in  a  few  remarks  about  a  book,  but 
in  a  series  of  short  papers,  wherein  every  information  might  be  afforded 
and  inquifieSy  received  during  the  month,  answered.  We  may  possibly 
adopt  such  a  plan—it  is  at  least  worthy  of  consideration.  In  the  mean- 
iame  we  cannot  offer  a^^better^  introduction  to  the  subject  than  is  i^p- 
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pUed  in  the  two  little  works  to  wfaiek  we  now  etll  attintkni.    Tin 
writer  of  the  **  Ladies'  Gkiide  "  rery  jostly  obsenres  c-*^ 


*'  Many  pioui,  well-metning  persons,  more  particularly  ladies,  make  an  objection  to 
thiB  mode  of  investment  on  the  score  of  religion,  to  whicli  th^  think  it  is  in  some 
way  opposed,  looking  on  this  Imnch  of  assurinee  as  a  speonlation  os  lilb.  New  tUs 
diavge,  upon  a  reasonable  consideration,  caimot  be  subatantiatod )  for*  ia  poial  oi  lliet» 
money,  and  not  life,  is  made  the  object  of  transfer  or  barter.  Ko  oommercial  or  other 
speculations  can  possibly  affect  the  individnal  or  average  duration  of  life,  which  proceeds 
regularly  on  well-kuown  definite  principles,  according  to  certain  laws,  of  nature,  irre- 
Spective  of  all  human  agency ;  and  while.  In  accordance  to  the  will  of '  Him  who  ordereth 
all  things,'  a  certain  number  are  ttppoMed  to  die  yearly  out  of  any  given  imonnt,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  life  cannot  be  allboted  by  the  droofflstence  of  its  being  essMhsif/  wot  eaa 
any  Christian  man  or  woman  of  the  least  reflection  or  obaenratioB  oflter  a  reasonable 
objection  to  the  performance  of  an  action  which  would  place  their  character  in  such  a 
favourable  light.  For,  in  assuring  Us  Ufe,  either  for  his  own  or  others'  benefit,  the 
individual  guarantees  to  the  society  a  proper  course  of  conduct,  and  that  he  intends  to 
live  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence,  setting  a  good  esiample,  it  maybe, 
by  an  economical  expenditure  of  restricted  means^  and  practising  the  virtue  of  self* 
denisl,  patience,  and  industry.  To  say  nothing  of  the  feeling  of  independence  sudi  an 
individual  would  acquire — ^independence,  not  of  sodety,  whidi  alvrays  hu  claims  neces- 
sary to  be  attended  to,  but  independent  of  the  accidents  and  changes  of  life ;  as  he  would 
Ibel  that,  lei  whut  will  happen,  he  has  provided  smm  znsoiirce  either  for  himatlf  or  those 
he  loves.  Religion  is  continually  eiyoining  us  to  '  remember  our  latter  end.'  He  who 
assures  his  life  does  so ;  therefore  it  cannot  in  any.way  be  considered  aa  an  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  Providence,  or  as  setting  the  individual  free  irom  a  due 
dependence  on  the  divine  will/' 

This  point  ia  ably  discussed  by  John  Though^.  Ajs  to  the  super* 
Stition  he  says : — 

•*  Its  absurdity  may  be  ssea  im  the  iui  that,  in  one  eoiapany  when  there  were  abovl 
1100  lives  issued*  not  one  qfikem  iM  dmingi  ike  part  f§mr»  TUs  would  ham  been  s 
marvel  in  any  year ;  but  in  such  a  year  M  the  one  just  conduded^  when  cHblen  and 
typhus  fever  were  raging,  when  separations  in  families  were  taking  place  on  aooonnt  of 
the  war,  and  when  the  orclinairy  causes  of  mortality  were  aggravated  by  great  nervous 
exdtement,  such  an  exemption  from  death  fbr  ao  great  a  number  of  assured  lives  ought 
to  convince  every  rational  man  tint  a  hapy^.  mental  cal^^  moat  lavoivablf  to  the  pro* 
longation  of  life,  is  the  inheritance  of  the  assured.' 


tt 


John  Thoughtful  appears  qmte  at  home  in  hii  explanation  of  soblal 
economics ;  he  gives  infbvmation  about  **  The  Funds  or  dovefoment 
8ecarities/'  ''  Benefit  Olnbs  or  Societies/*  *"  Penny  Banks/*  ^  Savings 
Banks/'  ''  Building  Societies/'  ''  Freehold  Land  SecietieB/'  but  beibft 
all  these  he  prefers  **  Life  Assurance."    Let  him  speak  for  his^self  t-^ 

'<  All  the  preceding  modes  of  investment  which,  with  anything  like  certainty,  promise 
benefit  to  the  industrious  and  flrugai  workman  and  to  his  sunrivon,  proceed  on  the 
aasumption  that  the  man's  Ufe  is  prolonged  for  some  oeasl^staible  period  aHer  he  hat 
oommenced  the  aa^g  process.  And  this  is  a  very  serioosi  if  not  a  pwiiwipfiimKssi 
somption.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  homan  life.  The  of^adous  ngPfri^lbf 
active  eneigyr  and  ihe  sound  health  of  to-day,  form  bo  c^rtdo  mux^qi^  fyrikpUf^id 
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to^momnr.  K  mtm  mxf  toquira  a  competence  fn  hia  eomlort  in  old  tge,  and  a  pro* 
tUoq  for  the  npport  of  hit  samTtng  widow  and  orphans  by  his  ssTings,  by  his  success 
in  business,  by  accumulations  in  the  savings  bank,  by  the  results  of  a  prosperous  building 
iociety,  or  by  advantageous  sales  or  re-sales  of  plots  of  freehold  land,  if  his  life  is  spared 
long  enough  to  lecure  these  benefits.  And  while  we  advise  all  our  readers,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  operative  class,  to  avail  themselves  of  as  many  of  the  different  societies 
as  they  possibly  can  with  advantage,  to  invest  the  turphtB  of  their  sa^dngs ;  yet  we 
cannot  suppose  that  any  man  In  the  healthy  possession  of  his  reason  would  venture  to 
risk  hit  own  future  comfort  and  the  future  condition  of  his  family  on  the  momentous 
hypothesis— if  life  continue.  life  Assurance  provides  against  this  uncertainty }  and  many 
9ie  the  instances  in  which  men  have  assured  their  lives  by  paying  a  sum  so  small  as 
would  have  been  entirely  unproductive  if  invested  in  any  other  way,  but  which  has  by 
this  means  secured  a  large  amount  to  their  survivors.  Illustrations  of  this  statement  are 
numerous  and  striking.  One  may  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  Our  readers 
wIR  understand  the  purport  of  the  following  letter,  which  contains  a  fact  more  powerful 
than  a  hundred  aignments  :— 

"  '  4,  New  Park  Street,  S(mthwark, 
'**  November  Ut,  1851. 
*' '  Sin, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  my  husband  died  on  Monday,  Oct.  13th,  1 851.   This 
is  of  ilaelf  a  severe  trial  and  affliction ;  and  had  mot  my  husband  been  induced  through 
you  to  insure^his  life  for  £100  with  your  "Assurance  Company,"  my  fatherless  child  and 
myself  should  have  been  left  in  comparative  destitution. 

***l  therefore  beg  to  thank  yon  for  yonr  kindness,  as  being  the  indirect  cause  of  my 
preaervatfen  £nMn  many  difficulties,  as,  after  paying  but  £1  Ibe,  lOd.,  being  three  quar- 
terly premiums,  I  am  entitled  to  the  sum  of  dClOO  from  the  above  Assurance  Company. 

"  *  I  am,  vours  respectfully, 

'•"ROSALINE  HUGHES. 
"  *To  R.  Bentham,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Medical  Referee  to  the  Company,  11,  Bedford  Place, 
Commercial  Road  East.' 

"Every  one  will  see,  that  had  not  this  small  sum  been  invested  in  a  life  assurance, 
Mrs.  Hughes  wotdd,  in  all  probability,  have  been  among  that  multitude  of  widows  who 
bare  to  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  the  public  for  help  for  themselves  and  for  their 
chflditn;  and  giving  emphasis  to  their  application  by  adding  the  oft  repeated,  phrase  in 
fttch  cironmstances  that  they  have  been  left '  entirely  unprovided /or"  Accident,  infec- 
tion, or  latent  disease,  may  produce  sudden  death.  No  one  has  a  title  of  exemption  from 
any  of  these  and  other  unexpected  and  unsuspected  causes  of  death.'' 

As  the  prieo  of  both  works  is  so  small,  we  shoald  recommend  all 
who  have  no  present  interest  iu  a  Life  Assurance  Company  to  procure 
them  and  giye  them  a  careful  perusal. 


^'  BLjncMM  nr  Bb^atioub  Cobbsotbi).''  Groombridge  ^  Sons. 
Wb  well  remember  caDing  upon  a  literary  gentleman,  who  is  also  a 
bookseller.  Whilst  he  was  engaged  with  a  customer  we  were  amused 
by  looking  at  what  Lord  Bjrron  would  call  his  '*  spruce  books/'  when 
our  attention  was  directed  to  a  little  gay  looking  book,  with  which  a 
gentleman  seemed  much  interested,  but  which  he  did  not  purchase — 
no,  nor  did  he  eren  offer  the  worthy  bookseller  etmseienee  money  for  the 
infovmation  he  had  obtained,  or  Ibr  the  satisfaction  his  curiosity  had 
received ;  but  as  shopkeepers  appear  to  take  but  little  notice  of  such 
conduct,  we  suppose  that  they  are  as  wed  to  it  as  the  cockney*ff  eels  are 
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to  being  skinned.  At  all  events,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  jcefer»  we 
were  not  inclined  to  moralize  on  the  subject,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
gentlenum  replaced  the  book  upon  the  counter  than  we  took  it  up ;  but 
before  we  had  time  to  look  even  at  its  title,  our  Mliothdeaket  with  a 
bland  smile  said,  "  That  is  a  book,,  sir,  which  you  do  not  require/'  Who 
can  describe  a  moment  of  thought  ?  We  shall  not  attempt  it— suffice 
it  to  observe,  that  the  words  themselves,  without  the  significant  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun^  would  have  been  a  sufficient  preventive  of  our  curi- 
osity. We  know  not  whether  we  blushed,  but  we  are  certain  that  we 
felt  somewhat  abashed,  and  that  we  averted  our  eyes  from  the  book,  as 
if  the  veiy  sight  of  it  were  pollution.  The  gentlemanly  bookseller  must 
have  observed  our  confusion — which  he  immediately  removed  by  saying, 
**  Oh,  pray  don't  misunderstand  me— pray  look  at  it;  I  meant  only  that 
it  would  be  but  a  mere  child's  primer  to  you." — ^Its  title  was  **  Etiquette 
for  Gentlemen."  Need  we  add  that  we  made  one  of  our  best  bows  in 
return  for  so  handsome  a  compliment  ? 

We  hope  that  Messrs.  Grobmbridge  do  not  suppose  that  our  bir  and 
talented  readers  make  many  "  blunders  in  behaviour,"  or  that  as  parents 
or  teachers  they  require  sixpenny-worth  of  information  as  to  how  such 
blunders  may  be  corrected.  By  the  way,  we  think  that  Blunders 
Avoided,  would  be  a  better  title  than  Blunders  Corrected.  With  regard 
to  etiquette,  the  most  awkward  thing  next  to  a  blunder  is  an  apology,  or 
its  equivalent^  an  attempt  at  correction.  As  stale  jokes  are  tolerated  in 
periodicals  of  much  greater  pretension  than  ^'Thti  QovsBifnBss,"  we 
venture  the  following :  ''A  gentleman  at  a  dinner  paHy  was  requested 
to  carve  a  fowl ;  by  some  unexplained  but  unfortunate  movement  he  cast 
it  into  the  lap  of  a  lady  who  sat  next  to  him.  Who  shall  describe  the . 
blank  consternation  which  ensued!  Silence  reigned — ^but  its  reign 
was  of  short  duration — ^the  gentleman  arranged  the  dish  before  him — 
held  the  knife  and  fork  as  i£  waiting  to  commence  operations,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  lady,  with  a  polite  smile  and  inclination  of  the  head,  said : 
*  Ma'am,  when  you  have  done  with  that  fowl,  I'll  thank  you  for  it.' " 
This^cool  request  set  the  company  in  good  humour  again — no  Upology 
could  have  done  it  so  effectually  in  the  first  instance. 

"  Blunders  in  Behaviour  "  is,  after  all,  a  very  pleasing  hrochute,  and 

one  which  we  think  will  be  found  useful  to  many.  There  are  maiyr  wigrs 

in  which  unintentional  vulgarities  might  be  obviated  by  those  de* 

sirous 

"  To  teach  good  maimen  and  to  curb  aboae." 

And  although  it  would  be  a  very  '*  broad  hint "  to  place  "  Blunders  in 
Behaviour  "  in  the  hands  of  a  &iend  or  an  acquaintance,  there  are  ways 
of  introducing  it  to  notice  without  in  the  most  remote  way  giving 
offence.  Its  object  is  well  stated  in  the  *'  Introduction "  whidi  we 
subjoin :— 
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"  Books  oa  Etiquette  generally  confine  their  attention  to  the  usag^es  of  exclusively 
ftshionable  life,  and  are  useful  only  in  foroung  the  habits  of  youth,  or  those  vvho,  sud- 
denly elevated  to  a  status  higher  than  their  natural  reach,  wish  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
kind  of  society  to  which  they  are  more  frequently  allured  by  vanity  than  sense ;  for  there 
is  nothing  more  really  hollow  Uian  the  life  termed  par-exeeiknee  fasbionaxlk.  The 
middle  ranks  of  life  are  acknowledged  to  be  most  tinctnred  with  virtue,  manliness,  and 
religious  feeling;  for  the  vanities  of  wealth,  and  the  debasements  of  poverty,  are  alike 
destmctive  of  that  uprightness  of  heart  which  civilization  professes  to  insure.  Not  but 
that  there  are  many  estimable  personages  to  be  found  in  the  highest  walks  of  fashion 
ind  distinction ;  and  many,  ay,  more  than  would  be  believed,  who  adorn  the  rugged 
paths  of  penury  with  the  noblest  examples  of  gentleness  of  manners  and  moral  rectitude, 
S^,  between  these  two  exfremes,  what  an  enormous  mass  of  individuals  we  find,  who, 
immured  in  trade,  hurried  along  in  the  anxieties  of  commercial  life,  find  but  few  oppor- 
tunities for  the  acquisition  of  the  ^gher  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  the  refining  usages 
which  rob  life  of  its  harshness,  and  soften  the  heart  in  its  communion  with  the  world. 
Here  we  find  the  deficiencies  of  good-breeding  mostly  manifested ;  and  here,  too,  the 
most  laudable  desire  prevails  for  the  attainment  of  those  polishing  touches  which  make 
us  more  congenial  in  our  social  intercourse,  and  which,  by  giving  our  better  feelings  their 
liroper  ahape,  by  moulding  our  sentiments  Into  elegance  of  expression,  help  us  to  resist  all 
temptations  to  petty  dealing,  and  even  to  check  vice  by  making  it  unfashionable.  Vir- 
tue and  religion  are  not  only  compatible  with  elegance  of  manners,  but  are  strengthened 
in  their  exercise  by  them ;  and  every  man  who  is  not  a  misanthropist,  every  woman  who 
is  not  a  nun,  must  feel  the  necessity  of  attention  to  forms  and  usages,  and  to  those  ele- 
gancies of  manner  which  characterize  good-nature  and  uprightness  of  heart  as  much  as 
they  do  a  fashionable  education.  Politeness  is  as  essential  to  the  man  of  business  as  to 
the  haunter  of  gaming-tables  and  west-end  saloons ;  it  is  even  more  so  to  remove  that 
reproach  against  trading  influences  in  which  the  wealthy  so  often  indulge.  Good  feeling 
Is  not  improved  by  roughness  of  manner,  nor  is  hospitality  heightened  by  a  negligent 
display.  Friendship  is  more  acceptable  when  its  salutations  and  kindly  offices  are  well- 
timed  ;  and  religion  herself  delights  to  be  clothed  in  vestments  of  elegance  and  purity. 
Every  man  must  account  it  a  boon  to  enjoy  admission  to  the  best  society,  to  mingle  with 
those  who,  by  learning,  by  polite  accomplishments,  and  by  the  exercise  of  philanthropic 
and  moral  feelings,  have  lifted  their  lives  out  of  the  dull  round  of  days  and  hours  into  a 
region  of  social  sunshine ;  and  none  would  willingly  mar  the  perfection  of  such  drdet 
by  carrying  boorish  manners  into  their  midst,  or  destroy  his  enjoyment  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  inaptitude  to  elegant  society ;  nay,  elegance  should  go  with  us  to  our  homes ;  we 
should  exercise  politeness  at  the  firoside  to  our  vrives,  our  husbands,  our  children,  and 
onr  kindred  generally,  and  not  keep  our  good-manners  exclusively  as  articles  of  exhibi* 
tion  to  strangers.  Many  heart-burnings,  many  foolish  indulgences  in  temper^  many  un- 
kind words  and  deeds  would  thus  be  avoided;  and  while  elegance  of  manner  served  Ire* 
quently  to  check  us  In  the  pursuit  of  wrong,  it  would  often  prompt  us  to  the  culture  of 
goodness,  so  long  as  we  maintained  that  necessary  distinction  between  the  refinement  of 
the  heart  and  the  mere  outside  show  of  feigned  courtesy.  Such  hints  as  are  ofibred  here 
are  intended  to  help  in  this,  direction,  and  aro  addressed  to  such  as  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  polite  education  and  example  in  youth,  and  who  may  haye  formed  their 
habits  under  adverse  circumstances,  and  are  not  too  vain  of  them  to  seek  for  improve- 
ment." 

*^TwBxia!B  Ebxitoh  Phbajxologt"  in  our  next** 
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Da.  Mabx's  Musical  Instruction, — NoveUo's  Anatysts.— Guy's  Caie* 
chism  of  Music  (Furday.)**^^'^^^^  (Molique.)-— Mourn  Warriors  of 
Israel  (Moliqne.)^nie  Lord  will  provide. — Speak  gently  (Lindsay.) 
— Speak  gently  (Glover.)— LongfelloVs  Psalm  of  Life  (Lindsay.) — 
,  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life  (Glover.) — ^He  prayeth  best,  Ac. — Lady 
Clara  de  Vere. — Still  thou  fliest. — The  Lady  of  my  Love, — Music  and 
Tears.-^Two  meny  Girls  are  we.-^The  Cantanieres.* -There's  Fortune 
on  before  us.  Boys.— -iZ  Travatore,-^^!  think  of  Thee.— »Come  to  the 
GKpsy  Maid.— Hope's  bright  Star. — ^Wandering  away. — The  Gitana's 
Song. — Home  to  our  Mountains. — Ah^  yes,  thou*rt  mine. — XbntaHe 
(Marks.) — JDeux  Nocturnes  (Lawrence.) — ^Bonnie  Breast  Enots  Polka. 
— ^Dover  Express  Ghdop. 

To  those  of  our  professional  friends  who  have  not  seen  Dr.  Marx's 
exoellent  work  we  would  say»  procure  it  at  once.  We  know  of  no  other 
bookof  the  same  sise  which  contains  so  much  information  in  so  few 
words  and  so  well  Mranged.  It  is  surprisingly  cheap,  being  less  than 
half  its  former  price,  which  was  Jifteen  shillings.  Dr.  Adolf  Bernard 
MarXf  the  author  of ''  General  Musical  Instruction,"  {Mlgemeine  Muiih- 
hire)  is  professor  of  music  in  Berlin.  The  translation  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  Maoirone  expressly  for  <'  iNovello's  Library  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Musical  Knowledge."  The  revision  of  the  musical  poition  was  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Pittman,  organist  of  Lincoln's  Lm.    We  are  informed  that 

-  ^  Of  this  work  five  ]ai|;8  editioni  have  been  printed  in  Gemyuiy»  besides  being  reprinted 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  It  comprebends  minute  explanations  of  every 
musieal  natter  from  the  simplest  rudiments,  through  the  Tarious  elaborations  of  rhythm » 
doctrine  of  tones,  instruments^  elementary  and  artistic  forms  of  composition,  artistic  per- 
Iwrmance,  and  musical  education  in_  general." 

In  addition  to  the  general  table  of  contents  at  the  commencement  of 
the  worki  there  is  at  the  end 

'    ^  A  teiy  eoptons  index  to  every  snb|ect,  leehnieal  term,  orslgiiMedlBiQusie,bywlMi 
Is  obtained  the  ooBTeidence  of  a  complete  dicUoaary  of  mmieal  terms." 

The  Index  comprises  about  1500  items !  The  book  is  ''  dedicated  in 
fidthful  sympathy  by  the  author"  to  parent^  conscientious  teaoher^, 
and  others  concerned  in  education,  by  whom  it  is  considered  a  matter 
of  duty  to  see  that  the  musical  education  of  youth  be  real,  refreshing  to 
the  heart  and  senses,  and  elevating  to  the  mind-;  who  are  anxious  and 
watchful  that  art  be  not  perverted  and  debased  into  a  source  of  ener- 
vating dissipation  and  vaaify. 

NoveWs  Akaxtbis  of  Vocal  Mudimenie,  ty  Qitetfwn  imi  Jmrnnr. — 
By  the  indefatigable  exertions,  undoubted  talent,  and  enterprising  spirit 


of  Mr.  Alfred  NoyetiOy  the  public  have  of  late  yetn  gained  nmcli.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  first  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  diffusion  of  mnsieal  know* 
ledge  and  the  cultivation  of  n^usical  art,  and  we  are  happj  to  find  that 
the  public  haye  by  their  patronage  recognized,  even  if  they  have  not 
rewarded,  his  endeavours.  He  has  catered  to  the  musical  requirementSy 
not  of  a  class,  nor  of  a  few  classes,  but  of  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  his  AnaHytis  is,  though  one  of  the  last,  not  one  of  the  least, 
of  his  efforts.  At  its  commencement,  he  quotes  the  following  from  the 
Bard  of  Avon:** 

**  I  mnit  begim  with  rndimenli  of  art  >  ' 
To  laseli  fpu  gsniiU  is  s  biiflfer  tort, 
Mote  pUtsant,  fithy,  and  eflbctual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  bf  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  i«  in  writing  fairly  drawn." 

A  happier  quotation  could  scarcely  have  been  made  under  the  circum- 
stanoesy  and  we  think  that  the  object  of  Mr*  Novello's  books  thus  set 
forth  has  been  effected  by  his 

'  "  So  snaqgiiq;  the  order  is  which  the  information  if  conveyed,  as  that  the  mind  would 
be  ezpeeting  the  eolation  of  continwrai  parts  of  the  same  problem  at  the  time  each  is 
tuppUed," 

Guy' 9  OatechUm  of  Music, — This  addition  to  the  series  of  Guy's  Ca- 
techisms, published  by  Messrs.  Allman,  is  edited  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Furdayi 
who  evidences  considerable  musical  knowledge^  but  with  it  a  sad  defi- 
ciency of  teaching  power.  It  is  no  enviable  task  to  write  a  catechism 
with  a  yiew  to  practical  utility.  A  good  catechism  is  at  the' best  an 
indifferent  substitute  for  an  inefficient  teacher.  Although  we  have  a 
great  aversion  to  catechisms,  they  are,  in  many  cases,  not  only  very  useful 
and  really  indispensable,  and  we  know  that  good  teachers,  who,  like  our- 
selves, object  to  them,  and  never  use  them  themselves,  allow  them 
to  be  used  by  their  subordinate  teachers  in,  the  junior  classes,  not 
only  because  conunitting  answers  to  memory  is  calculated  to  fix  the 
attention^  but  mainly  because  30  very  few  teachers  are  proficient  ii^  the 
art  of  questioning.  We  have  frequently  heard  well  informed  teachers 
ask  their  pupils  most  ridiculous  questions — questions  to  which  the  £vr- 
fSfuned  one  ^  Who  dragged  tohom  round  the  toaUs  qfvohat  /"  is  a  model  of 
perspicuity;  for  instuice,  in  a  grammar  lesson  we  heard  a  pupil  asked, 
"  What  is  coWa  part  of?"  He  was  expected  to  reply  "  speech,*'  instead 
of  which,  as  he  stood  in  mute  perplexity,  another  pupil  volunteered  an 
answeri  which  was  weather  I  Of  course  the  teacher  deprecated  his  bard 
&te  in  having  such  dull  pupils.  Another  teacher  giving  a  lesson  on  the 
History  of  England,  asked  "  Who  was  the  longest  king  that  ever  sat  on 
the  throned"  liost  our  readers  should  suppose  that  he  was  referring  to 
Edward  I.,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  he  wished  to  know  which  king 
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ragned  longaifc.     The  foflowing  is  a  £Eur  spefeimen  of  Mr.  Purfsy^s 
questionmg  :— 
**Q.  HbiffiiMniy  doyoneonnt  toaimnim? 

•«  A.  Two. 

**  Q.  How  do  yoM  repreieiit  the  danUon  of  a  cpiarter  of  a  temibrare  ? 

«  A.  Br  a  note  called  a  crotehet,  thus:  J ,  coimtiDg  one  to  iU    Write  it  on  yonr 

slate. 
"  Q,  How  an  eighth  of  a  semlbrere." 

The  idea  of  the  pupfl  directing  the  teacher  to  vrite  it  on  his  (or  her) 
slate  is  noyel.  We  suppose,  however,  that  the  command  is  intended  to 
be  from  the  teacher ;  but  that,  to  economise  paper,  it  has,  like  several 
other  similar  injunctions,  been  phieed  in  the  same  paragrapb  as  the 
answer.  Surely  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  printed  these  direc- 
tions apart  from  either  questions  or  answers,  or  to  have  italicised  them. 
At  the  end  of  a  subsequent  answer  we  find,  "  "Write  them  all  down." 
What  [them  all  refers  to  may  be  guessed.  Grammatical  construction 
offers  no  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  involved. 

Mr.  Puiday  very  complacently  insinuates  that  several  well-known 
catechisms  of  music,  such  as  Clarke's,  Wilson's,  &c.,  are  incomplete,  for 
he  says  (p.  62) : — 

"  A  catechism  of  mnsic  wonid  be  incomplete  without  an  explanation  of  the  andent 
mode  of  writing  mnsic.'' 

This  is  a  new  and  valuable  piece  of  information  certainly.  Had  Mr. 
Furday  done  in  his  "  Chapter  XXI.''  what  Mr.  Novello  has  done  in  his 
**  Chapter  T.,"  we  should  have  awarded  him  the  praise  which  he  would 
have  deserved ;  as  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that,  by  an  awkward 
endeavour  to  depreciate  Mr.  Hullah's  system,  he  has  introduced  into 
one  jof  the  smallest  catechisms  of  music  which  we  have  seen,  a  veiy  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  controversial  detail,  more  suitable  for  the  pages 
of  an  educational  periodical  than  for  those  of  a  lesson  book  for  children. 
Wbat  good  teacher  would  think  of  requiring  a  child  to  learn  an  answer, 
consisting  of  words  enough  to  fill  more  than  a  page  of  a  Finnock's 
catechism?  We  hope  that  if  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Purdays  cate- 
chism should  be  required,  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  good  musician  is 
not  necessarily  a  good  teacher ;  and  that,  as  his  catecbism  increases 
the  variety,  without  supplying  a  real  want,  in  instruction  books,  he  should 
endeavoulr  to  make  it  what  it  is  not  now — attractive.  A  govemeee  or  a 
schoolmaster  might  render  him  muck  service. 

LiUmg. — ^No.  4  of  Op.  48  of  Bemhard  Mdlijue,  is  a  beautiful  produc- 
tion. It  is  in  B  major,  C  time,  voice  compass  from  7  to  P.  The  words^ 
which  are  in  German  as  weU  as  in  English,  are  those  of  the  well  kuown 
hymn:— 

"  Br  thy  birth  and  earlj  yean/' 


•  1 
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Four  YGnea  are  givon,  one  of  which  ia  bo  seldom  found  ia  the  oirdinary 
TenionB  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it.  It  is  a  Biingtilarly  beautiful 
specimen  of  hymnal  poetry. 

**  By  the  sympathy  that  wept 
O'er  the  grave  where  Laianu  slept ; 
By  Thy  bitter  tean,  that  flow'd 
0?er  Salem's  last  abode : 
By  the  troubled  sigh  that  told, 
Treason  lurk'd  within  Thy  fold. 
Jesus !  look  with  pitying  eye, 
Hear  onr  solemn  Utany." 

It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Scheurmann  and  Co. 

JUbum,  Warriors  of  Israel,  another  gem  from  Molique  (Op.  49),  is 
also  published  by  Messrs.  Scheurmann  and  Co.  It  is  a  duet  in  B  major, 
C  time ;  compass  (first  soprano)  7  sharp  on  the  first  space,  to  P  natural 
on  the  fifth  line ;  and  (second  soprano)  C  below  the  stave  to  D  on  the 
fourth  line.  The  words,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  Esq.,  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  sublime  strains  to  which  the  master  spirit  of  Molique  has 
allied  them.  The  words  are  accompanied  by  a  German  translation, 
yfe  quotd  the  first  verse  :— 

"  Monm,  monra  for  Saul  and  Jonathan, 

Upon  the  mountain  top  they  lie ; 
Of  all  your  hosts  they  led  the  van, 

ResoWed  to  conquer  or  to  die : 
Mourn,  Warriors  of  Israel,  mourn !" 

The  Lord  will  provide,  a  sacred  song,  the  words  from  Holy  Scripture ; 
the  music,  composed  by  Miss  M.  Lindsay,  and  published  by  Messrs.  B. 
Cocks  and  Co.,  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  Christian 
pianist.  The  touching  incident  recorded  in  Gen.  ch.  v.,  verses  7  and  8, 
can,  when  thus  beautifully  set  to  music,  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the 
mind  with  sacred  feeling,  ^he  willing  and  emblematical  obedience  of 
Abraham's  only  beloved  son;  the  strong  and  imfaltering  faith  of 
"  the  father  of  them  that  believe ; "  and  the  prophecy  and  foreshadowing 
of  that  "  dear  dying  Lamb"  provided  by  God  for  "  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour,'*  are  in  the  Christian's  mind  ever  associated  with 
''  Jehytah  jirehP  Miss  Lindsay's  composition  consists  of  recitative  and 
air  in  B  major :  the  former  in  C,  the  latter  in  t  time  compass,  from  B 
below  the  stave  to  E  (flat)  on  the  fourth  space. 

Speak  gently. — These  well-known  words  have  been  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Qlover  and  by  Miss  M«  Lindsay.  Mr.  Glover's  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  B.  Williams.  It  is  a  d%ibet  in  E  flat,  C  time ;  compass  of 
first  voice,  E  ]^t)  on  the  firsts  to  I^  on  the  fifth  line ;  second  voices 
from  D  to  P.    Miss  Liiidsay'a  ift  in  the  same  key  and^time  as  Mr. 
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Olover^fl.    It  is  published  by  Mei«m«  Oockt*    The  eompMs  of  the 
first  Yoite  is  B  to  0 ;  of  l^e  seooncl,  from  B  flat  beloir  tho  stafo  to  B 

flat  on  the  fourth  space. 

Longfelhvf%  Psalm  of  Ljfe  has  also  been  set  to  music  bj  Miss 
Lindsay  and  Mr.  OloTsr.  Misa  Liadsaj's  (puUiahed  by  Messrs.  Cocks) 
is  a  vocal  duet.  Mr.  Stephen  G^Iotsi^s  is  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Jeffeiys.  We  must  say  that  we  prefer  it  to  that  of  our  fair  composer; 
but  "  comparison  is  odious**  sometimes. 

He  prayeth  hett  ioho  liveth  hest.-^Thew  homeletic  words  of  Cole- 
ridge's AncimU  Mariner  have  beenadmirably  adapted  to  music  by  Henry 
Schallehn,  of  Sydenham  celebrity.  It  is  in  D  major ;  voice  compass 
&om  C  sharp  below  the  stave  to  E  on  the  fourth  space.  The  words  of 
TewMfson^  **  Lady  dam  Yere  de  Yere/*  have  also  been  adapted  by  Herr 
SchaUehn.  It  is  published  (in  the  same  piece  as  the  former)  by  Messrs. 
Scheurmann  and  Co.  It  is  in  F  major ;  voice  compass,  G  below  the 
stave  to  I*  on  the  fifth  line. 

Maori t  Poithumoua  Songs. — ^We  have  received,  in  addition  to  those 
noticed  in  our  last  number,  three  other  posthumous  songs  of  the  charm- 
ing warbler  Moore.  They  are  published  by  Mr.  B.  Williams,  who  by 
some  mistake  has  attributed  the  music  to  Sir  John  Stevenson,  whereas  it 
is — as  is  that  of  those  published  by  ]i&.  Jefl^ys— by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Bishop. 

Still  thoufliest,  and  The  Zadjf  qf  my  love,  are  suitable  for  gentlemen. 
The  former  is  in  C  major]  the  latter  in  A  flat  majcnr. 

Muw:  and  Tears  will,  we  think,  be  much  liked. 

"  Though  lightly  soimdi  the  long  I  ting  to  thee^ 
Though  like  the  larit's  He  soeriBg  snuie  be; 
Oh  1  luten  yet,  thoult  feel  some  note  that  toUf« 
How  near  such  April  joy  to  weeping  dwells. 
'Tie  'mong  the  gayest  scenes  that  oft'nest  steal 
The  sadd'ning  thoughts  we  fear,  yet  love  to  feel ; 
And  music  never  half  so  sweet  appears 
As  when  her  nirth  fbrgets  itself  in  tears. 
Then  say  not  thoa  this  Alpine  song  is  gnf  , 
It  emnes  from  hesite  thal^  like  their  mountain  lay« 
Mis  }oy  with  pain » and  oft  when  pleaniie's  hreath 
Most  warms  the  surface  feels  most  sad  beneath. 
The  very  beam  in  which  the  snow  wreath  wears 
Its  gayest  smile  is  that  which  wins  its  tears, 
And  Passion's  power  can  never  lend  the  glow 
Which  wakens  UiH  withonl  tome  tooeh  of  wml'^ 

It  is  in  0  major,  0  time;  voioe  oompaea  from  C  bekm  tiie  stave  to  P 
on  the  fifth  lim.    The  aceompaiiiment  i«  simple  and  ospreaiite. 
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Two  merry  Q4rh  are  weiBfk  vocal  duet,  written  hj  Mr.  J.  Carpenter. 
eomposed  by  Mr.  8.  Glover,  and  publislied  by  Mr.  B.  Williams.  It  is 
a  lively  song,  well  adapted  in  every  way  to  a  family  evening  party. 

The  merry  GifUanieres  ia  another  vocal  duet  by  Messrs.  Carpenter  and 
&lover  (B.  Williams).  It  baa  been  well  received.  The  composition  is 
one  of  Mr.  Qlover's  happiest  efforts.  Mr,  Carpenter  is  in  his  part 
considerably  below  the  mark.    Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  words : — 

**  Meny  csntaniires  tre  we. 
With  our  plame  and  jkcket  pj  i 
Who  BO  hofpy,  who  wofree 
Aft  we  boldly  mereh  awajf  t 
Throagli  the  csmp  we  fftide  along/'  &e. 

Bvery  poet  is  not  a  ballad  writer;  and  it  is  a  still  more  evident  truth 
that  every  ballad  writer  is  not  a  poet.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  both ;  and 
although  we  do  not  expect  to  find  anything  very  florid  in  the  style  of  a 
baUad,  we  do  not  expect  such  cammon^laee  wording  and  puerilities  from 
such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Carpenter. 

There* e  Ibrtune  on  before  Us^  Boye,  is  a  new  song  and  chorus,  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  Sheard,  and  composed  by  Mr.  Qeorge  H.  Bussell,  a 
nephew  of  the  well-known  composer,  Mr.  Henry  Bussell.  There  is 
nothing  lachrymose  in  the  sentiments,  and  the  words  are  pleasingly  free 
from  either  bombast  or  bathos. 

2%d  Bomme  BreoH^hnoU  Polka  and  2fttf  Dover  Galop. — ^Both  these 
novelties  in  dance  music  are  by  Mr.  T.  Browne,  the  composer  of  the 
Agnee  Folia.  They  possess  considerable  merit.  They  are  published 
by  Mr.  H.  White. 

'H  Troeatore  de  Verdi.  Fantaeiepar  G.  W.  Marke. — ^Messrs.  Duff  and 
Hodgson  have  done  well  in  publishing  an  English  edition  of  this  favour- 
ite from  Marks's  Collection  de  Fantasies^  en  forme  de  JPotpowroie^ pour  le 
Piano,  of  which  it  is  the  seventh  number.  The  name  of  Marhe  is  now 
deservedly  amongst  those  of  the  most  celebrated  modem  composers  on 
the  continent ;  and  if  all  his  ''  fiuitasies"  are  equal  to  that  of  U  Trova- 
tores  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  wiQ  be  increasingly  in 
demand  by  the  lovers  of  good  music. 

We  have  been  fovoured  with  Nos.  2,  8,  and  4  of  JZ  Trovatore  from 
Mr.  Charles  Jefferys.  They  have  the  Italian  and  English  words,  the 
latter  by  Mr.  Charles  Jeffezys.  The  arrangement  is  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Glover*  'No.  2,  '^Ji!  yee  ihouWt  tnine  {Ah  rt,  hen  mm),  is  in  7  f  time; 
voice  compass  from  lower  D  to  upper  F.  Nos.  8  and  4,  TheGipey  Duet 
and  The  Gipey  Sony,  form  one  piece.  They  are  in  G  i  time.  The 
compass  of  the  part  taken  by  Madame  Yiardot  Gbreia  is  from  B  below 
to  G  above  the  stave ;  that  1»ken  by  Signer  Tamberlik  is  from  G  to  G. 
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%*  To  eoonomiid  iptoe  iUi  bmbiUi,  we  mvui  beg  our  frieadi  to  exeoae  ui  from  claaii- 

fying  our  answers. 

The  Pianqforte,  (Alice  M.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Bariohmmeo  CHt* 
tqfaH,  a  harpsichord  maker  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Dnke  ofToscany.  The  piano- 
forte that  was  first  introdooed  into  England  was  made  by  Father  Wood*  an  Bnf^idi 
monk  at  RomCk  It  was  sold  for  a  hundred  guineas ;  and  although  for  years  after  its 
introduction  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  country ,  it  attracted  but  little  notice. 

Ariihmtiie.  B.  D.  W.  will  reply  by  letter  to  the  large  number  of  communications  for. 
warded  this  month.  We  would  suggest  that,  as  his  examination  and  correction  of 
exercises,  instruction,  &c.,  are  gratuitous,  stamps  should  be  endoted  with  exercises, 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  re-poitage. 

Strata,  (L.  C.  H.)  We  arc  much  obli^d  to  you  for  your  very  encouraging  communi- 
cation, and  also  for  noticing  the  errata  (p.  310  infra.  ''  The  French  Language''  for 
elevevee  read  /ihes.    P.  31 7»  for  Mfinffham  4r  Wibon  read  Bgbtffham  Wilton.) 

Merettinff,  (X.  L.)  By^  good  sp^kers,  the  aoceni  on  this  word  it  genekiUf  Rafted  oa 
i\it  fint  syllable. 

Mr.  MuUer'e  Itutitutum.  (L.  C.  H.)  We  would  gladly  have  availed  ourselves  of  your 
suggestion,  but,  by  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Nesbit  &  Co.,  we  are  informed  that  the  work  to 
which  you  refier  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years.  We  shall  have  mudi  Measure 
in  meeting  your  wishes  in  our  next,  if  possible. 

The  Kinder  Garden.  (L.  H.  M.—L.  C.  U.^J.  W.— F.  M.  C,  &c.).  Our  coires- 
pondents  will  receive  the  required  information  by  reference  to  "Thb  Govs&ifssa 
ADTnTiBBB."  We  omitted  the  publisher's  name  quite  unintentionally,  alid  we  did 
not  know  the  price  of  the  book  and  appliances.  An  advertisement  of  the  book  was 
intended  fot  our  last  number. 

Protpectusee,  (L.  C.  H.— Ada.— J.  F.— "A  Sincere  Well-wisher."— A.  Z.— "Two 
Friends,"  &c.)  We  should  have  forwarded  packets  to  you  sooner,  but  we  were  waiting 
for  another  edition,  the  former  one  having  been  circulated  (we  trust,  Ibdvantegeonsly). 
We  cordially  thank  our  numerous  fnends  for  their  kind  exertions. 

Catholic  Clergy,  (Rev.  £.  L.)  We  suppose  you  mean  Roman  Catholic  clergy^  We  do 
not  use  the  word  Roman  offensively,  but  for  distinction.  We  never  inquire  to  what 
denomination  our  subscribers  belong.    We  know  not  to  what  pacticalar  church  yoa 

.  belong,  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  yon  are  a  Catholic.  We  should  not  on  any  aocount 
give  up  the  names  of  our  subscribers,  clerical  or  lay.  We  know  that  we  have  subscribers 
of  almost  every  Christian  denomination,  and  as  you  appear  to  be  aware,  we  have  many 
Catholic  subscribers  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We  may  say,  that  amongst  our  Est  of 
reverends  we  do  not  observe  the  name  of  tiny  popular  minister  of  the  church  to  which 
we  presume  you  belong. 

J)ravHn0'hooka.  (M.  C.)  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  will,  we  think,  be  great  assistance  to  yoa. 
We  know  of  none  better.  Many  ladies  complain  of  the  difficulty  and  itDa^F0|4Abie 
loss  of  time  to  which  yon  allude. 

VSreneh  Gendert,  (C.  L.)  M.  Yallet's  little  work  is  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  was 
noticed  (p.  311)  in  our  last  number,  and  it  was  also  advertised.  We  do  not  think 
that  you  will  gain  anything  by  procuring  a  more  expensive  and  daborate  work. 

Terver*9  Phraeeologieal  Dictionary,  P.  Q«  wishes  to  know  whether  any  of  our  sub* 
scribers  or  readers  has  a  good  copy  to  dispose  of ;  she  would  be  glad  if  they  would 
address,  stating  lowest  terms,  '*  P.  Q.,  Governess  Office." 

Pren^  Syntaetieal  Pareinff,  M.  J.  wishes  to  know  what  is  the  best  text*bbok  or  elsas- 
book  on  French  syntactical  parsing. 

Received,  Rev.  C.  B.  T.— Rev.  D.  L.— -Rev.  J.  B.  P.  (In  our  next.)— Hon.  Mrs.  C, 
(many  thanks).— F.  H,— C.  Vf,^Alpha  B«/iz.— Anna  Maria  (Hastings).— Clara.-^ 
An  Assistant  (Cheltenham).--A  Teacher  of  Music.<f-X.  Y.  Z.— A.--W.  M.-**fe.  J.  B. 
&c.  &c. 

CoKRSSFONDBif  CB  on  varioos  subjects  in  oar  next. 
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{Continued  from  page  329.) 

LECTURE '  VI. 

We  have  already  alluded,  in  a  former  lecture,  to  a  large  class  of 
persons  who  profess  to  be  interested  in  and  anxious  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  people,  who  strongly  object  to  the  use  of  fiction  for 
the  purposes  of  education — ^talking  of  the  subject  after  the  following 
fashion  : — '^  Fairy  stories  ?  Surely  you  never  allow  children  to 
read  works  of  fiction,  filling  their  heads  with  a  parcel  of  trash  about 
genii  and  yellow  dwarfs,  talking  lions  and  enchanted  birds !  You 
must  be  well  aware  that  all  you  are  now  allowing  them  to  read  is 
fiction — that  is  to  9Aj— falsehood ;  and  of  what  possible  use  can  it 
be  to  make  children  thus  in  early  years  so  familiar  with  matters  of 
untruth  and  unreality.'^  (ante,  p.  186.)  As  we  before  observed, 
such  objections  as  these  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  subjects 
under  the  sun,  and  may  be  everywhere  used  with  equal  consistency 
and  success. 

Those  who  advance  such  objections  do  so  on  specious  but  false 
grounds;  the  fellac^  of  which  we  hope  to  demonstrate  without 
difficulty. 

1.  Fiction  has  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  great,  the  good,  and  the  wise  of  every  age  and 
of  every  nation  have  adopted  it  with  success.  Long  before  His  time 
who  was  the  greatest  of  all  teachers.  Fable,  Allegory,  Myth,  and 
Story,  whether  in  rude  verse  or  still  ruder  prose — in  the  melodious 
diakxsts  of  sunny  Greece,  or  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  frozen 
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North — were  listened  to  and  received  with  delight  and  profit. 
Under  the  wildest  fable^  or  the  most  fanciful  legend,  oftentimes 
lay  hid  some  deep  spiritual  truth — truth  which  in  fact  was  as  a 
soul  to  the  fiction  which  enshrined  it,  and  preserved  it  from  docay 
through  successive  ages,  in  spite  of  many  a  change  from  its  original 
outward  garb.  And  thus  we  find,  that  many  a  nursery  tale  which 
delighted  us  in  our  childhood  was  no  less  a  delight  to  children  in 
the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess ;  when  Alfred  was  driving  the  Norse- 
men across  the  northern  seas ;  or,  still  further  back,  when  the 
Roman  legions  lay  camped  above  the  heights  of  the  City  of  waters. 
We  therefore  clearly  have  antiquity  on  our  side.  If  fiction  has 
been  used  for  the  inculcation  of  evil,  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used  with  at  least  equal  sucoess  for  the  inculcation  of  what 
is  true  and  good. 

The  evil  results  of  abiLse  are  no  argument  against  fair  and.  proper 
use,  . 

The  line  which  divides  History  from  Story  is  a  very  narrow  one ; 
and  if  we  once  set  out  with  receiving  nothing  but  what  can  be 
mathematically  proved  to  be  true,  we  shall  probably  end  with 
believing  nothing  at  all. 

"  But,"  interrupts  Miss  Religious  Morality,  *'  surely  yon  are 
never  going  to  teach  children  that  the  history  of  Tom  Thumb  is 
as  worthy  of  credit  as  that  of  King  Alfred  or  Queen  Elisabeth  Y' 

By  no  means,  my  dear  Madam :  we  at  once  give  up  the  credibi- 
lity of  Mr.  Thomas  ThnmVs  history  as  utterly  indefensible ;  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  never  existed ;  the  giants  are  apocryphal ;  Gt>ody^ 
Two  Shoes,  it  is  known,  wore  boots ;  and  beans  were  not  invented 
until  long  after  Jack  the  famous  sower  was  dead  and  buried. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  good  moral  truth  to  be  drawn  from 
these  and  a  hundred  other  such  stories.  As  it  is  with  nations  and 
people,  so  is  it  with  individuals — each  has  to  pass  through  an  ago 
of  infancy,  during  which  support  and  nourishment  are  demanded 
and  profitably  used,  of  a  kind  that  may  be  litde  necessary  for  the 
life  and  growth  of  future  years.  When  the  imagination  and  the 
fancy  first  begin  to  dawn  into  life^  they  must  have  fixxd  not  only 
of  an  abundant  but  a  varied  kind.  Mere  facts,  however  im-* 
portant,  and  however  true,  will  not  alone  dither  -feed  or  stimulata 
the  Imagination  and  the  Fancy  into  bright  and  cheerful  life. 

2.  But  let  us  examine  the  positive  objections  agiunst  the  use  of 
fiction  somewhat  more  in  detail.     One  grand  objection  is,  that  ia 
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order  to  make  children  receive  the  moral  truth  of  a  fairy  story  or 
&ble,  you  oblige  them  to  swallow  falsehood  with  the  truth.  To 
this  we  reply,  that  fiction  is  not  necessarily  all  falsehood.  ''  If/'  says 
a  wise  man,  "  a  writer  puts  abstract  virtues  into  book  clothing,  and 
sends  them  upon  stilts  into  the  world,  he  is  a  bad  writer :  if  he 
classifies  men,  and  attributes  all  virtue  to  one  class  and  all  vice  to 
another,  he  is  a  false  writer.  If  he  makes  man's  welfare  consist  in 
immediate  happiness ;  if  he  means  to  paint  a  great  man,  and  paints 
only  a  greedy  one,  he*  is  a  mischievous  writer,  althougb  a  juvenile 
audience  may  think  his  picture  a  grand  one/^* 

Moreover,  are  we  quite  sure  that  the  History  of  wbich  you  speak 
is  itself  truer  than  Poetry  or  Fiction  ?  History,  you  say,  tells 
everything  that  has  really  happened :  whereas  Poetry  and  Stories 
deal  only  with  fictions,  as  they  are  called ;  that  is,  in  plain  English, 
with  Kes.f 

"  Gently !  gently !  very  few  histories  tell  us  what  has  really  hap- 
pened. They  tell  us  what  somebody  or  other  once  conceived  to 
have  happened — somebody  liable  to  all  the  infirmities,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  by  which  man's  judgment  is  distorted.  Even 
this  seldom  comes  to  us  except  at  third,  or  fourth,  or  it  may  be 
twentieth  hand ;  and  a  tale,  we  know,  is  sure  to  get  a  new  coat  of 
paint  from  every  successive  tenant.  Often,  too,  they  merely  tell  us 
what  a  writer  is  pleased  to  think  about  such  a  tale,  or  about  half-a- 
dozen  or  a  dozen  of  them  that  pull  each  other  to  pieces."  Thus  it 
happens  that  Goldsmith's  poems  are  truer  than  his  histories. 
Nothing,  I  grant,  can  well  be  truer  than  Defoe's  "  History  of  the 
Plague,"  unless  it  be  his  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 

8.  But  you  urge  again — ^Why  should  a  child  bc  taught  that  birds 
and  beasts  talk  ?  We  reply,  without  hesitation,  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  little  Harry  or  Mary  never  trouble  their  heads  to  think 
whether  Mr.  Reynard,  or  the  Ugly  Duck,  or  the  Gtood-natured 
Bear  do  talk  like  bipeds  or  not.  They  listen  with  delight  to  what 
is  said  by  Bruin  &  Co.,  but  take  little  heed  of  who  the  speakers  are. 
They  are  content  to  fill  the  cup  at  the  fountain,  with  little  thought 
of  where  the  spring  rises.  Perhaps  if  they  were  a  little  wiser,  better 
infcMrm^d,  more  cautious,  less  ready  to  take  things  upon  trust — in 
short,  if  they  were  a  little  more  lik6  what  you  would  have  them — 

•  *•  IViands  in  GomusU/'  p.  103. 

t  Vide  '*  H«re'8  Guesses  at  Truth,"  p.  368,  where  this  sol^ect  is  fully  and  ably 
trailed. 
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they  would  abstain  firom  drinking  at  a  bright^  free,  and  healthy 
though  vagrant  stream,  and  quench  their  thirst  out  of  that  tinmi^- 
takeable  and  orthodox  fact — a  leaden  cistern  at  home. 

We  do  not  believe  that  little  Tommy  or  Harry,  or  Mary  or  Jane, 
however  wickedly  inclined,  are  at  all  too  likely  to  believe  that  dia- 
monds and  pearls  did  in  reality  fall  from  thd  mouth  of  the  little 
^rl  who  spoke  kindly  and  gave  drink  to  the  little  old  woman  at  the 
well.  Nor  should  we  think  any  worse  of  them  if  they  did  believe 
it.  But  of  this  we  are  sure,  that,  with  all  their  simplicity,  they  may 
have  vridom  and  true  feeling  enough  to  learn  from  this  awful  fairy 
story  that  gentle  words  are  of  more  value  than  pearls,  and  that  kind 
actions  shine  more  brightly  than  diamonds. 

So  also  with  the  adventures  of  that  worthy  Comishman^  Jack  of 
St.  MichaePs  Mount.  We  are  not  careful  to  inquire  whether  they 
do  or  do  not  believe  that  Oiant  Blunderbore  had  two  heads,  and 
ate  a  whole  bullock  for  his  breakfast;  but  we  feel  convinced  that 
the  courage,  patience,  and  endurance  of  valiant  Jack  are  folly 
appreciated,  and  not  seldom  imitated,  even  in  that  little  world,  the 
nursery. 

There  must  be  some  ohaff  with  all  com,  and  if  the  chaff  predomi- 
nate, we  believe  that  Tommy  and  Harry  will  thresh  and  winnow  for 
themselves.  The  whitest  flour  is  not  always  the  purest ;  and  brown 
bread  is  to  many  more  wholesome  than  white. 

4.  The  objection,  that  the  use  of  fiction  unfits  children  for  the 
reception  of  truth,  is  at  once  palpably  fallacious.  We  might  with 
equal  truth  assert,  that  no  one  is  able  or  fit  to  eat  pure  wheaten 
bread  after  taking  a  slice  of  brown. 

5.  We  are  aware  that  many  weU-meaning  persons  assert  that 
they  consider  that  the  Bible  itself,  the  oi^ly  fountain  of  all  truth^  is 
the  book  best  suited  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  young 
children.  In  reply,  we  beg  to  affirm  that  we  most  vehemently 
decline  instituting  any  comparison  between  the  Bible  and  any  other 
book — such  a  comparison  appearing  to  us  not  only  wanting  in 
respect  to  The  Book  of  all  books,  but  as  silly  as  it  is  undignified. 
The  Bible  stands  alone,  and  per  se.  We  have  neither  right  nor 
reason  to  compare  it  with  any  other  book.  Let  it  teach  in  its 
greatness  what  God  intended  it  should  teach ;.  but  do  not  let  ns 
infuse  into  it  or  attempt  to  draw  from  it  any  of  our  own  little 
notions,  however  wise,  however  clever,  however  profound  they 
may  appear  in  our  own  eyes. 

Thus  for  for  the  present. 
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MATERNAL  EDUCATION;  OR,  MUSINGS  FOR  MOTHERS. 

Chapter  I. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  as  we  insist  so  strenuously  on  the  importance 
of  Female  Education,  we  ought  to  have  a  monthly  chapter  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  mothers,  especially  as  "The  Governess"  is  subscribed  for 
and  perused  by  many  non-professional  female  educators. 

We  bare  expressed  an  opinion  that  all  women  are,  in  a  certain  sense, 
educators.  It  requires  no  lengthy  or  learned  argument  to  prove  that 
women  who  are  mothers  are  also,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  educators.  A  talented 
writer  on  education  observes  :  "  Could  the  biographers  of  illustrious  men 
attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  they  had  received  from  early  education,  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  it  would  shed  a  lustre  on  the  maternal  character, 
conspicuous  as  glorious."  To  this  we  would  say,  that  enough  is  already 
recorded  in  history  to  shed  a  conspicuous  and  no  less  glorious  lustre  on 
the  maternal  character ;  we  want  now  a  generation  capable  of  appreciating 
not  only  the  lustre,  but  also  the  important  truths  which  it  illustrates. 
There  are  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  who  appreciate  the  lustre  of  the 
maternal  character  theoretically ;  but  we  want  practical  appreciation  of  it. 
We  want  to  see  more  exertion  in  the  cause  of  female  education,  we  want 
more  illiutrious  men — men  illustrious  for  virtue,  if  for  nothing  else ;  men 
whose  moral  superiority  shall  raise  our  country  to  the  highest  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  Such  men  we  may  expect  when  we  have  trained  our  juvenile 
female  population  as  the  mothers  of  the  succeeding  generation.  Napoleon 
said  one  day  to  Madame  Campan,  *'The  old  systems  of  education  seem  to 
be  worth  nothing.  What  is  there  yet  wanting  in  order  to  train  u^  young 
people  properly  in  France?"  "Mothers!"  replied  Madame  Campan. 
This  word  struck  the  Emperor.  "Well,"  said  he,  "therein  lies  at  once  a 
complete  system  of  education.  It  must  be  your  endeavour,  Madame,  to 
form  mothers  who  will  know  how  to  educate  their  children."  To  educate 
female  children  as  mothers,  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  raising  the  moral 
tone  of  society  and  of  diffusing  .domestic  and  sodal  happiness  throughout 
the  world ;  but  our  hopes  should  not,  with  reference  to  maternal  educa- 
tion, rest  with  school-girls ;  we  should  endeavour  so  to  influence  the 
mothers  of  the  millions,  that  they  may  vie  with  each  other  in  becoming 
good  educators.  We  do  not  despair  of  doing  this.  "  A  mother's  love  " 
rises  so  nobly  over  paltry  pride  and  prejudice,  that  we  feel  convinced  that 
where  the  welfare  of  her  children  is  concerned,  she  will  neither  quibble 
about  theories  nor  raise  imaginary  objections ;  nor  will  she  be  so  self- 
confident  of  her  ability  to  fulfil  her  important  mission,  unaided  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  friendly  councils,  no  matter 
whence  they  emanate. 

A  French  writer,  remarking  on  the  words  of  Napoleon:  "The  future 
destiny  of  a  child  is  always  the  work  of  its  mother,"  says  that  the  great 
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man  took  a  pleasure  in  repeating,  that  it  was  owing  to  his  mother  that  he 
had  raised  himself  so  high;  and  he  adds,  "A  reference  to  history, 
and  ^thoat  supporting  our  argument  bj  the  memorable  examples  of 
Charles  IX.  and  of  Henry  lY .,  of  the  pnpil  of  Catherine  and  that  of 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  we  may  ask.  Was  not  Louis  XIII.,  like  his  mother, 
weak,  ungrateful,  and  unhappy  ? — always  in  contradiction,  and  yet  always 
submissive?  So  you  not  recognise  in  Louis  XIY.  the  passions  of  a 
Spanish  woman — the  gallantry,  at  the  same  time  sensual  and  romantic^- 
the  terrors  of  the  bigot,  the  pride  of  the  despot,  who  requires  the  same 
prostration  before  the  throne  as  before  the  altar  ?  It  has  been  said«  and 
I  believe  it,  that  the  woman  who  gave  birth  to  the  two  Comeilles  pos- 
sessed a  great  soul,  an  elevated  mind,  and  a  dignified  manner ;  that  she  re- 
sembled the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  that  these  were  two  women  of  the  same 
mould.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mother  of  the  young  Aronet,  spiritueUet 
jesting,  coquettish,  and  of  loose  manners,  impressed  the  genius  of  her  son 
with  all  her  peculiarities  ;  she  excited  in  his  soul  the  fire  which,  while  it 
gave  light,  consumed ;  which  produced  so  many  chefi  d^auvre^  a^d  dis- 
honoured it  by  so  many  immoral  tales." 

Twenty  volumes  would  not  suffice  to  collect  all  the  prominent  examples 
of  maternal  influence.  A  child  of  the  people,  Kant,  loved  to  repeat  that 
he  owed  everything  to  the  pious  care  of  his  mother.  This  good  woman, 
though  herself  without  instruction,  had  nevertheless  instructed  him  in  the 
greatest  of  all  sciences — that  of  morality  and  virtue.  In  her  walks  with 
her  son,  she  explained  to  him,  with  the  aid  of  good  sense  alone,  what  she 
knew  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  she  thus  inspired  him  with  the  love  of 
God  his  Creator.  "  I  shall  never  forget,'*  said  Kant, in hisold  age,  **  that 
it  is  she  who  caused  to  fructify  the  good  which  is  in  my  soul." 

Not  less  fortunate  was  the  illustrious  Cuvier,  who  received  from  his 
mother  the  first  lessons  by  which  his  genius  was  developed.  With  an 
instinct  peculiarly  maternal,  she  directed  his  tastes  towards  the  study  of 
nature.  "I  used  to  draw  under  her  superintendence,"  says  Cuvier,  in  the 
MS.  memoirs  which  he  left  to  his  family,  "  and  I  read  aloud  books  of  history 
and  general  literature.  It  is  thus  that  she  developed  in  me  that  love  of 
reading  and  that  curiosity  for  all  things,  which  were  the  spring  of  my  life." 
This  great  man  attributed  to  his  mother  all  the  pleasures  of  his  studies 
and  the  glory  of  his  discoveries. 

The  same  writer  (M.  Aime  Martin)  alluding  to  two  celebrated  poets,  Byron 
and  Lamartine,  speaks  of  the  mother  of  the  former  as  "  foolish,  mocking,  full 
of  caprice  and  pride,  whose  narrow  mind  was  only  expanded  by  vanity  and 
hatred :  a  mother  who  pitilessly  made  a  jest  of  the  natural  infirmity  of  her 
child,  who  alternately  irritated  and  caressed  him,  and  at  last  despised  and 
cursed  him.  These  corrosive  passions  of  the  woman  became  profoundly  en- 
grafted in  the  heart  of  the  young  man ;  hatred  and  pride,  anger  and  disdain. 
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boiled  within  hia  breast,  and,  like  the  burning  lava  of  a  volcano,  suddenly 
overspread  the  world  with  the  torrents  of  a  malevolent  harmony."  How 
different  a  temperament  was  that  of  the  mother  of  Lamartine !  "  Tender 
without  weakness,  and  pions  without  formality— one  of  those  rare  mothers 
which  exist  to  serve  as  a  model.  This  woman,  young,  beautiful,  and 
enlightened,  shed  over  her  son  all  the  light  of  love,  the  virtues  with  which 
she  inspired  him,  the  prayers  which  addressed  themselves,  not  merely  to 
his  intellect,  but,  by  becoming  implanted  in  his  soul,  elicited  divine  sounds 
— a  harmony  which  ascends  unto  God.**  What  was  the  result  ?  "  Thus 
surrounded  from  the  cradle  with  examples  of  the  most  touching  piety,  the 
child  walked  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother ;  his 
genius  resembled  incense — the  perfumes  of  which  are  diffused  over  the 
earth,  but  which  only  burn  for  heaven."  Well  may  it  be  said,  "Come 
then,  now,  with  the  morality  of  a  college  or  the  philosophy  of  a  pedant, 
and  modify  these  maternal  infloenoes ;  try  to  re-form  Byron  and  Lamartine  ; 
yon  will  always  arrive  too  late ;  the  vessel  is  soaked  through ;  the  cloth 
has  acquired  its  fold  ;*  and  the  passions  of  our  mothers  have  become  to  us 
a  second  nature." 

British  biography  abounds  in  instances  of  maternal  influence.  We 
need  not  adduce  names,  as  many  will  naturally  occur  to  the  minds  of 
our  readers ;  but  we  need  reiterate  the  assertion,  that  in  order  to  greatly 
augment  the  number  of  names  illustrious  in  our  annals,  we  require 
well-educated  mothers — not  merely  good  scholars  or  good  teachers  or 
good  nurses,  but  a  combination  of  all  these,  and  something  more — ^in  a 
word,  good  educators.  Realise  in  your  mind  the  idea  of  what  an  educator 
should  be,  and  you  have  a  standard  of  female  education,  high  indeed,  but 
not  too  high,  considering  the  importance  of  the  work  for  which  woman's 
education  is  a  preparation.  Nature  teaches  a  mother  to  love,  but  she  does 
not  teach  her  to  educate,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.  Some  mothers  may 
be  naturally  better  adapted  to  the  work  of  education  than  others,  just  as 
some  may  be  said  to  possess  a  natural  talent  for  any  art,  science,  or  occu- 
pation ;  but  such  a  natural  aptitude  is  never  of  itself  sufficient — culti- 
vation is.necessary.  A  field,  naturally  fertile,  may  be  less  productive  than 
one  naturally  sterile,  if  there  be  neglect  of  culture. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  tuition  arise  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 

human  mind  ;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  from  these  difficulties — 

that  from  want  of  this  knowledge — thousands  of  affectionate  mothers  err ; — 

*'  Thus  do  the  blind  mislead  the  mind, 
B'en  with  a  mother's  love.'' 

Now,  although  the  education  of  female  children  as  mothers  is  of  the 

*  "  Certain  age  accompli 
Le  vase  est  imbibe,  I'etoflfe  a  pris  son  pli.'* 

La  Fontaine. 
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highest  importaiioe«  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mothers  of  the  present 
dajy  who  feel  that  they  are  not  good  educators,  are  incapable  of  becoming 
such.  So  far  as  personal  pietj  and  intellectual  acquirement  are  concerned, 
there  are  thousands  of  mothers  whose  adaptation  to  the  educator's  work  is 
unquestionable ;  but  their  want  of  metaphysical  knowledge  is  more  than  a 
counterpoise  to  the  good  work  thej  effect.  How  many  a  zealous  goTemess 
has  to  deplore  this !  An  unintentional — ^bnt  not  the  less  dangerous — want 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  too  often  neutralizes  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  governess  to  form  the  mind  aright.  To  this 
subject  we  shall,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  draw  the  especial  attention  of 
mothers. 

By  metaphysics,  we  do  not  mean  theories  involving  conjectures  and 
speculations  of  either  a  frivolous,  or  profound,  and,  withal,  unsatisfactory 
character ;  but  we  mean  every-day  eommansense  knowledge  of  facts  applied 
to  the  study  of  the  human  mind — that  knowledge  of  children's  various 
capabilities,  propensities,  and  idiosyncracies,  which  can  by  a  well-educated 
mother  be  valued  at  just  what  they  are  worth — ^so  far,  we  mean,  as  human 
judgment  can  decide. 

The  best  metaphysical  knowledge  is  that  which  is  acquired  by  expe- 
rience and  observation ;  and  on  this  account  we  say,  that  women  possess 
an  educational  superiority.  Who,  except  a  mother,  can  perceive  and  inter- 
pret every  perceivable  and  interpretable  emotion  and  expression  of  a 
human  mind,  at  a  period  when  it  is  most  plastic  and  tenacious,  and  when 
the  observation  of  it  is  more  practically  useful  than  all  the  metaphysical 
and  philosophical  moraliaDg  works  that  have  been  written  ? 

Let  us  not  undervalue  metjiphysical  researches  and  disquisitions,  but  let 
us  not  over-rate  their  worth ;  neither  let  us  imagine,  that,  to  have  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  human  fiunilties,  it  is 
necessary  to  become  a  learned  professor,  or  to  be  conversant  with  a  host  of 
technicalities  and  terms.  Such  knowledge  may  be  a  useful  auxiliary,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  a  requisite. 

Our  observations  in  our  chapters  on  Maternal  Education  shall  be  of  a 
practical  nature ;  and  we  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers 
the  fact,  that  we  do  not  recommend  mothers  to  discontinue  availing  them« 
selves  of  the  assistance  of  professional  teachers,  but  to  do  that  which  none 
can  do  so  well  as  mothers  ~  develop  the  infantine  faculties,  watch  every 
apparent  emotion  and  passion,  and  correct  every  inclination  to  a  perverse 
growth.  It  needs  no  erudition  to  do  this.  Every  good  teacher  and  every 
educationist  now  recognises  a  fact  which  is  either  not  generally  observed,  or 
practically  ignored,  namely,  that  education  and  instruction  are  not  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  the  latter  should  be  included  in  the  former :  the  two 
blend  so  harmoniously  that  it  is  almost  impossi^e  to  discriminate  between 
them  when  once  they  are  united. 
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We  have  freqaentlj  observed  in  parents  a  propensity  to  instruet  their 
children,  combined  with  an  indifference  to  educate  them,  that  on  first 
thought  appears  unaccountable.  On  this  subject,  howeyer,  we  deem  it 
necessary  to  treat  more  fuUj  in  another  chapter. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  THEIR 

REAL  VALUE. 

No.  2. 

HOW  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  TAUOHT. 

Ik  our  last  number  we  recommended  an  intellectual  method  of  teaching 
**  music*' — one  of  the  chief  of  boarding-school  accomplishments — pointing 
out  somewhat  in  detail  the  best  plans  for  cultivating  the  understanding  as 
well  as  the  fingers,  and  showing  how  the  most  fascinating  of  all  studies 
might  be  made  both  mental  and  mathematical.  The  next  important  sub- 
ject of  boarding-school  instruction,  after  music,  is  no  doubt  "drawing;  " 
and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  "  teaching 
of  drawing  in  boarding-schools,"  and  give  suggestions  for  its  being  taught 
in  a  proper  waj. 

The  human  mind  has  fiumlties  of  observation,  and  also  a  desire  for  analyz* 
ation.  The  child  is  not  naturally  a  mere  copyist,  although  a  great  imi- 
tator. At  the  earliest  period  of  a  child's  existence  he  vrill  not  be  content 
with  imitating  jour  looks,  words,  or  actions,  but  he  will  add  something  of 
his  own,  either  in  word  or  act.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  skilful  teacher  to 
seize  hold  of  these  manifestations  of  the  intellect  as  they  present  them- 
selves, and  watch  for  their  development.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that  the 
child  is  the  father  of  the  man.  He  brings  into  the  world  the  germ  of 
what  he  shall  be.  The  work  of  education,  therefore,  is  to  see  the  man  in 
the  child,  and  to  develop  those  better  principles  which  regulate  bis  moral 
conduct,  and  to  control  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  may  be  serviceable  to  this  great  end. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  •teaching  of  drawing  ?  A  vast  deal, 
my  young  teacher,  or  more  sober  lady  governess.  Drawing  is  not  a  mere 
sensual  study,  any  more  than  music.  It  is  a  study  that  incorporates  itself 
with  our  finest  and  grandest  emotions,  as  well  as  with  our  tenderest  sym- 
pathies. It  calls  forth  also  some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  mind-— 
observation,  comparison,  and  judgment.  The  greater  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  the  greater  the  artist ;  and  the  greatest  artists  have  been  those  who 
have  combined  with  the  artistic  touch  the  philosophic  tone.  This  breathes 
out  in  all  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  whether  painters  of  history  or 
landscape ;  for  there  is  philosophy  in  both.  Hence  drawing  should  be 
taught  philosophically  and  scientifically  too. 

But  this  is  rarely  the  case  in  boarding-school  instruction.     In  nine  cases 
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out  of  ten  tlie  youthful  pupil  is  put  down  to  lier  "  drawing "  witli  some 
indifferent  paper,  bad  pencils,  and  a  drawing-book  from  which  she  is  taught 
to  copy  pig-styes,  barn-doors,  gate-posts,  various  whimsical  personifications 
of  hedges,  trees,  banks,  and  foliage,  sometimes  so  badly  drawn  and 
engraved  as  to  exhibit  no  likeness  to  anything  in  nature,  or  at  other  times 
so  exquisitely  finished  as  to  render  the  mere  copying  of  them  absolutely 
impossible.  To  these  landscape  sketches  are  sometimes  added  heads  in 
"crayon,"  and  the  wretched  young  lady,  with  "stumps"  and  various 
mechanical  contrivances,  is  taught  to  copy  a  head,  which,  after  some  year 
or  two's  labour,  she  effects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  astonish  her  pa  and  ma, 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  her  young  friends  and  acquaintances.  She 
is  thought  to  have  made  astonishing  progress — the  extra  ten  guineas  a-year 
are  in  no  way  begrudged  for  such  a  wonderful  performance. 

But  this  is  not  the  way  to  teach  drawing,  as  our  intelligent  readers  have 
already  pevceived.  Drawing  cto  only  be  taught  properly  by  an  analytic 
and  progressive  method  ;  and  it  ought  to  commence  at  a  very  early  period 
of  the  young  lady's  exercise,  and  should  be  taught  to  all,  not  so  much  for 
the  art  itself,  as  for  the  sake  of  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  eye,  the  hand, 
the  imagination,  and  the  reasoning  faculties. 

If  we  go  back  a  little  towards  the  earliest  period — for  there  is  nothing 
like  beginning  with  the  beginning — we  observe  that  the  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  eye  of  a  child  is  that  of  form.  The  first  form  that  makes  a 
visible  impression  upon  it  is  that  of  its  mother's  face,  which  he  soon  dis- 
tinguishes from  that  of  other  persons  ;  and  long  before  he  knows  anything 
of  colours,  forms  thus  impressed  upon  it  become  to  him  a  little  world  of  a 
thousand  sensations,  beautiful  and  new.  The  expressicm  of  a  frown  is  a 
little  tempest  to  the  child,  and  that  of  a  smile  is  a  little  burst  of  sunshine^ 
piercing  to  its  very  heart.  Soon  as  the  mind  begins  to  dawn  under  these 
circumstances,  the  babe  learns  to  distinguish  not  only  form  and  colour,  but 
the  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Children  of  a  very  early  age— at  four  or  five 
years — will  choose  forms  and  colours  according  to  their  different  gradations, 
arrange  and  assort  them,  separating  those  that  do  not  match ;  and  thus, 
from  the  age  of  four  years,  a  child  may  be  made  to  distinguish  and  to  con- 
trast both  forms  and  colours — an  exercise  in  which  he  feels  much  pleasure, 
and  which  is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  him,  as  it  tends  to  the  formation 
of  his  incipient  judgment  and  taste.  As  he  proceeds,  he  marks  the  larger 
and  then  the  smaller  and  more  minute  shades  of  difference  or  veri-simili. 
tude.  The  study  of  forms  and  dimensions  is  necessarily  far  greater  than 
that  of  colours,  because  it  depends  in  great  part  upon  observation  in 
combination  with  action  of  the  hand,  which  verifies  and  rectifies  that  of 
the  eye. 

The  child,  then,  having  forms  and  colours  presented  to  him,  gradually 
and  progressively  learns  to  recognise,  distinguish,  and  appreciate  them,  at 
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an  earlj  age.  When  he  becomes  aecastoined  to  analyse  them  under  the 
relations  of  their  modification,  he  is  really  making  the  most  substantial 
progress  in  the  art  of  drawing.  It  is  thus  that,  without  fatiguing  him  or 
wearying  him,  the  true  teacher  of  drawing  develops  in  his  pupils  the 
germs  of  his  art,  and  thus  the  eye  and  the  taste,  and  finally,  as  we  hare 
before  intimated,  the  reason  or  judgment  is  developed,  strengthened,  and 
improved.  From  the  age  of  six  years,  therefore,  the  child  might 
begin  to  learn  to  draw — ^to  imitate,  at  first  partially  and  then  entirely, 
the  objects  submitted  to  his  view.  But  at  first  it  will  be  necessary 
to  proceed  by  the  gentlest  methods.  It  will  be  some  time  before  he 
has  sufficient  power  of  conception  and  execution,  and  must  coniinne  to 
exercise  the  faculties  of  observation  and  comparison,  in  copying  or  making 
copies  in  outline,  of  objects  and  figures  whose  forms  are  not  too  much 
complicated.  Thus  he  or  she  may  copy  the  outlines  of  various  familiar 
objects,  such  as  stones,  crosses,  leaves,  fruit,  &c.,  from  drawings  as  well 
as  from  the  objects  themselves. 

Pestalozzi  pre-eminently  directed  his  pupils  to  Nature  for  their  models  ; 
and  not  tiU  they  had  some  converse  with  Nature  did  he  introduce  them  to 
Art,  by  which  means  they  became  critics  in  their^outh ;  and  the  success 
which  followed  this  method  of  instruction  was  evidenced  by  the  fidelity  and 
faithfulness  of  the  copies  made  by  his  pupils.  A  course  so  simple,  so  evi« 
dently  indicated  by  Nature,  so  suited  to  the  faculties  and  wants  of  the  pupil, 
could  have  no  other  effect.  He  interrogated  Nature  from  the  depths  of  his 
heart,  and  she  answered  him  from  the  recesses  of  her  spirit. 

The  teacher,  before  he  allows  his  pupil  to  draw  a  line,  should  teach  him 
to  compare  and  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  some  copy  of  a  natural  object  pre< 
sented  to  the  eye ;  for,  to  have  an  idea  of  design  and  to  appreciate  its 
object,  the  child  ^ould  have  at  least  some  idea  of  its  utility,  which  will 
immediately  strike  him  upon  seeing  the  resemblance  of  an  object  formed 
on  a  plane.  Draw  before  him  objects  which  most  interest  him,  and  he 
will  snatch  the  pencil  from  you,  and  will  force  you  to  let  him  try  himself. 
Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Condorcet,  who  averred  we  ought  never  to  teach 
anything  to  children  without  we  could,  in  some  degree  at  least,  feel  the 
utility  and  motive. 

Drawing  is  the  education  of  the  eye  and  haiyl,  but  of  the  eye  especially ; 
and  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  to  be  given  to  it,  as  preliminary  to  "  drawing 
lessons,"  properly  so  called,  is  that  of  teaching  it  to  measure  size  and  dis- 
tance comparatively.  The  eye  should  be  accustomed  to  discern  distinctly 
at  different  distances,  both  near  and  remote.  We  should  also  teach  the 
child  to  observe  all  particulars  of  colour,  form,  size,  and  every  peovliarity 
bdonging  to  surrounding  objects  ;  and  we  should  teach  him  also  from  these 
intuitions,  as  they  ought  properly  to  be  termed,  to  form  conceptions  in  the 
mind,  to  be  reproduced  on  the  paper  by  the  aid  of  the  pencil. 
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Sach  are  a  few  preliminary  observations  relating  to  the  teaching  of  draw- 
ing. We  make  them  here  becaase  the  theory  should  precede  the  practice, 
and  because  jnst  principles  should  be  established  before  the  details  are  carried 
out.  It  will  be  for  us,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  reduce  these  principles  to 
practice,  and  to  afford  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  draw- 
ing to  young  ladies,  with  a  view  to  the  development  of  their  minds  and  the 
cultivation  of  sentiment. 

Drawing,  thus  taught  and  practised,  becomes  no  longer  a  mere  mecha- 
nism of  lines  and  curves,  of  Ught  and  shade,  of  elaborate  finish  and  exqui- 
site detail,  a  dead  automaton,  or  a  dressed-up  doll,  but  a  thing  with  a  soul 
in  it — full  of  life,  of  grace,  of  animation,  and  speech ;  for  the  painter  speaks 
by  the  pencil,  and  the  painting  speaks  to  the  heart  ^th  a  universal  lan- 
guage ;  .and  it  is  to  make  our  pupils  acquainted  with  this  language,  this 
Ufe,  this  soul,  that  our  attention  in  education  should  ever  be  directed. 

W.  M. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION  ON  THE  BEAIN. 

^        Bt  D&.  J.  Mill. 
{ConHtMedJrom  p.  343.) 

A  CABEFUL  investigation  of  the  progress  of  thinking  has  enabled  us 
to  comprehend  something  of  the  modus  operandi  of  this  accumulation 
of  the  grey  substance.  About  one-seventh  part  of  all  the  blood  in  the 
body — about  twenty-eight  pounds — passes  through  the  head  every  five 
minutes:  this  large  quantity  being  necessary  to  afford  tbe  requisite 
stumuli  to  the  organs  of  thought.  Gall  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  brain  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  organs  or  faculties  com- 
bined within  the  circumference  of  the  skull,  and  that  these  powers  are 
called  into  activity  by  the  stimulant  above  referred  to.  This,  which-was 
only  a  matter  of  opinion  to  Gbll,  is  one  of  absolute  certainty  to  us :  for 
in  several  cases  in  which  the  skull  has  been  injured,  and  consequently  a 
portion  of  it  removed,  so  that  the  brain  became  visible,  the  whole  pro- 
cess has  been  felt  and  seen,  not  only  in  a  state  of  wakefulness,  when^the 
organ  may  have  been  called  into  activity  by  somo  excitement,  but  in 
sleep  also  the  same  thing  has  been  frequently  observed.  In  sleep  it  is 
well  known  that  the  brain  becomes  dormant  and  takes  rest,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  less  blood  in  it  than  when  we  are  awake.  Now,  dream- 
ing is  psrtial  wakefulness,  the  blood  circulating  in  some  oi^ns  and 
being  absent  from  others.  When*  the  stimuli  is  withdrawn  from  the 
surfac*  of  the  brain  the  sleep  is  sound  and  perfect,  and  when  the  whole 
brain  is  excited,  we  awake ;  and  it  is  this  change  in  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  which  determines  our  sleeping,  waking,  and  dreaming. 

It  must  be  observed  also  that  every  evolution  of  thought  calls  this  rush 
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of  the  fluids  into  the  organ  exercised.  Thus,  if  an  instrument  be  played, 
that  portion  of  the  brain  exercised  in  musical  attainments  is  stimulated 
by  the  sounds,  and  not  only  is  there  this  excitement,  but  it  results  in  a 
fresh  dq)Osit  of  matter  on  that  particular  convolution.  The  moro 
powerful  the  excitement,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  this  matter 
which  will  be  generated  by  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  that  whicli 
powerfully  excites  us  is  seldom  or  never  forgotten.  As  the  letters  are 
printed  on  the  paper  to  indicate  our  thoughts,  so  every  idea  that  -we 
have  in  our  minds  is  printed  on  the  brain ;  and  coat  after  coat  is  there 
lithographed,  which  contains  the  record  of  our  daily  life.'  The  educator 
is  therefore  a  manufacturer  of  brains ;  and  his  daily  lessons  not  only  add 
to  quantity,  but  they  improve  the  quality  also.  And  as  the  brain  directs 
and  governs  the  whole  body,  it  lights  up  the  eye  with  intelligence,  mo- 
dulates the  voice,  softens  the  maimer,  and  purifies  the  heart ;  but  the 
whole  of  this  is  effected  by  the  transformation  of  the  nervous  matter,  or 
rather  by  absorbing  into  it  a  new  and  purifying  substance. 

Taking  this,  then,  as  our  basis,  we  may  here  get  an  insight  into  the 
true  conditions  under  which  education  may  be  pursued  with  advantage 
and  certain  success.  All  tuition  is  dependent  upon  memory.  It  is  not 
the  quantity  that  is  set  before  us,  but  what  we  can  appropriate  to  our- 
selves and  retain,  that  properly  educes  our  faculties.  As  at  table,  it  is 
not  the  number  and  quality  or  the  dishes  that  feeds  us,  but  only  that 
portion  which  we  are  enabled  properly  to  digest  and  absorb  into  the 
system ;  so  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  intellect,  it  is  only  that  whicli 
stimulates  the  faculty  to  which  it  is  addressed,  so  strongly  as  to  be  laid 
on  or  printed  upon  the  brain  that  ever  properly  becomes  our  own. 
Hence  the  first  condition  of  all  teaching  is,  that  the  brain  should  be  in  a 
healthy  state  to  receive  it.  Now,  the  healthy  action  of  the  brain 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  pure  blood  that  passes  into  it ;  and  this 
again  depends  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food,  the  purity  of 
the  air  that  we  breathe,  and  the  general  healthy  condition  of  the  body. 
Mr.  Hill,  in  his  admirable  little  pamphlet  on  *'  School  Discipline,"  says, 
relating  to  his  own  experience,  that  he  has  often  found  that  a  cold 
bath  has  produced  a  wonderful  change  in  a  lad's  temper  and  feelings. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  external  irritation 
had  drawn  off  the  excitability  from  the  brain,  and  rendered  it  incapable 
of  receiving  impressions  ;  but  the  bath,  having  restored  the  healthy  action 
of  the  nerves,  had  rendered  the  brain  again  capable  of  resuming  its 
functions  and  adding  new  layers  to  its  previous  stock  of  knowledge. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  explain  more  fully  what  the  external 
physical  conditions  are  which  are  essential  to  success  in  teaching :  for 
the  present  we  limit  ourselves  to  the  remark,  that  knowledge  once  ob- 
tained can  never  be  obliterated,  or  abstracted  from  the  brain  again,  unless 
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it;  be  by  disease  when  the  organ  may  partially  perLsh.  It  often  happens 
that  things  are  forgotten  i  bat  by  some  accident  or  excitement,  it  may 
be  in  a  dream,  when  the  portion  of  matter  in  which  they  were  deposited 
is  yirified,  the  memory  is  restored,  and  we  often  hear  the  exclamation, 
*'  I  remember  it  as  well  as  if  it  were  bat  yesterday."  Neither  ia  this 
restoration  of  conscionsness  confined  to  any  one  faculty.  Every  idea 
that  has  ever  been  realised  in  our  mind  is  subject  to  the  accident  of 
recall,  whenever  the  brain  is  sufficiently  excited.  People,  when  djrown- 
ing,  generally  see  their  whole  life  presented  to  them  in  one  minute,  when 
every  circumstance,  no  matter  how  long  forgotten,  is  brought  vividly 
back.  What,  therefore,  is  once  lodged  in  the  mind  is  there  for  life, 
perhaps  for  ever ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  should  make  us  care- 
ful not  only  of  what  thoughts  we  cherish  ourselves,  but  what  ideas  we 
impart  to  others  also. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  these  ideas  are  associated  with  4  mate- 
rial or  negative  philosophy,  or  that  they  are  in  any  way  made  the 
ground  of  questioning  the  higher  spiritual  existence  of  man.  They 
belong  purely  to  the  physiology  of  education,  and  must  be  properly 
understood  before  the  true  conditions  of  human  culture  can  be  at- 
tained; when,  however,  those  conditions  are  arrived  at,  it  will  be 
found  that  instead  of  bringing  the  celestial  down  to  earth,  they  will 
haye  raised  the  human  up  to  the  divine. 

nt^nri'    "r.  f  I'.t   '  ii;;iifr   . 

THE  DIET  OP  MAN.* 

"  300.  Food  is  taken  by  man  to  ntppart  the  wuis  of  his  body,  and  to 
keep  up  iU  heat, 

"  Every  vital  action  that  is  performed  in  th6  animated  frame  Is  efffeeted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  portion  of  its  structure.  It  is  wasted  bj  its  own  actions,  as  snrely  at 
the  moving  machine  Is  worn  away  hy  its  own  operatioas.  Hence,  new  atnictare  has 
to  be  bnUt  up  aa  fast  as  the  old  is  destroyed,  and  the  laaterial  of  this  new  structure 
is  furnished  fitom  time  to  time,  ai  it  is  required,  by  the  introduction  of  food.  But,  in 
order  that  the  vital  actions  of  the  human  body  may  be  effectually  carried  on,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  organs  shall  be  kept  in  a  temperature  that  is  wanner  than  the 
atmosphere.  This  warm  temperature  is  provided  by  a  constant,  slow  consumption  of 
fuel  within  the  frame.  The  fhel  so  consumed  is  furnished  from  time  to  time  by  the 
food. 

"301.    The  different   organizable   principles  contained  in  the  food 
possess  different  powers  of  nourishing  and  warming. 

"  Some  kinds  of  food,  therefore,  nourish  more  than  others ;  or,  in  other  words, 
repair  the  waste  of  the  organs  more  promptly.    Other  kinds  heat  more. 

*  Sec  page  SlS. 
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"  302.  The  glutinous  principles  contained  in  food  are  tlie  most  nutntious, 

**  Gluten,  albumen,  caseine,  and  lean  meat,  are  all  classed  together  as  glutinous 
fyrinciplet,  in  consequence  of  their  being  all  nearly  of  the  same  nature.  They  all  con- 
tain nitrogen,  are  of  a  highly  plastic  character,  and  are  converted  into  organized 
ttructure  in  the  living  body. 

^*  303.  The  oih/  principles  contained  in  food  are  the  most  heating, 

They  are  so,  because  they  are  almost  exclnsively  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
trhich  are  both  very  combustible  elements,  and  convertible  Into  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  frith  the  production  of  free  heat,  by  union  with  oxygdn.  The  oily  principles 
of  the  food  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  system  as  fuel,  and  in  the  heating  service  of 
ih«  body,  without  having  first  been  made  into  organized  structure. 

"  304.   The  oily  principles  of  the  food  are,  however,  nutritious  in  a 
decree* 

"The  illostriouft  German  chemist,  Liebeg, asserts  that  the  plastic  nitrogenized  prin- 
ciples of  the  food  are  exclusively  nutritive ;  and  the  other  principles  exclusively  com- 
biistive,  and  employed  in  the  heating  service.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main, 
these  diverse  principles  are  thus  differently  used ;  but  it  is  also  kno«rn  that  some  heat 
is  set  free  when  the  plastic  principles  or  the  structures  are  decomposed,  although  very 
much  less  in  amount  than  that  which  is  procured  from  the  burning  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  oil ;  and  so,  again,  that  oil  is  used  in  some  constructive  purposes,  although 
generally  of  much  less  service  plastically  than  the  nitrogenized  compounds.  The 
heating  power  of  the  plastic  principles  is  instanced  in  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals, 
which  keep  up  a  high  temperature  within  their  frames,  when  they  get  nothing  but 
lean  flesh  for  their  food.  The  constructive  power  of  oil  is  shown  in  the  influence  of 
cod-liver  oil  in  restoring  the  wasted  flesh  of  consumptive  people.  The  fact  therefore 
is,  as  stated  above,  that  the  glutinous  or  plastic  principles  of  food  are  the  moat  nutri- 
tUmt,  and  the  oily  principles  the  mo9t  heating, 

**^5.  The  farinaceous  and  saccharine  principles  of  the  food  are  chieflij 
heating^  although  in  a  less  degree  than  oil. 

^^  Farina  is  the  Latin  name  for  Starch,  and  Sacehehrum  the  Latin  tiamd  for 
Sugar.  Hence  starch  and  sugar  are  termed  farinaceous  and  saccharine  principles. 
'Sugar  and  starch  are  less  combustible  than  oil,  because  there  is  already  some  oxygen 
combined  with  their  combustible  elementS'^sarbon  and  hydrogen.  They  are  con- 
verted into  oil  in  the  system,  before  they  are  bnmed,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen. 

''306.  The  glutinous,   oleaginous,    and  farinaceous  principles  are  all 

necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  Ufe. 

*'  When  animals  are  fed  for  a  long  time  on  any  one  of  these;  principles  alone,  they 
die  of  starvation,  just  as  they  would  if  they  were  kept  from  food  altogether. 

•*  307.  The  best  diet  is  that  which  combines  these  several  principles  in 
itself,  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  are  required  by  the  system. 

"  In  moito  f  the  substances  employed  as  food,  these  seveml  principles  are  nain- 
rally  combined  together,  but  some  foods  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
Hence,  some  foods  are  more  nutritious,  and  others  more  heating,  according  to  their 
constitution.  Viet  means  food,  viewed  in  relation  to  its  character  and  eDfects  on  the 
living  body.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  term  diaita,  which  signifies  *  rule 
ofUving.'" 
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"  308.  All  the  seyenil  piindples  are  contained  in  milk,  in  the  relative 
portions  required  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  food. 

"  Milk  ii  nature's  own  compound,  prepared  for  tbe  lupport  of  young  animals,  before 
they  undertake  the  business  of  foraging  for  themsdTes.  It  contains  all  the  principles 
that  are  needed  for  nourishing  and  warming  their  frames.  It  has  in  itself  glutinous 
matter,  oil,  and  sugar  (the  representati?e  of  the  farinaceous  principle.)  The  glutinous 
principle  is  caseine,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  ingredients  in  the  process  of 
cheese  making.  The  oil  is  churned  out  of  it  as  butter.  The  sugar  is  held  in  solution 
in  the  whey,  and  is  at  once  detected  by  the  sweetness  of  the  taste.    One  hundred  \^ 

ounces  of  cow's  milk  consist  of  ten  ounces  of  solid  matter  held  diffiised  in  ninety 
ounces  of  water.  Of  the  ten  ounces  of  solid  matter  about  two  and  a  half  are  glutinous 
matter  (cheese),  and  sCTcn  and  a  half  butter  and  sugar  (oleaginous  saccharine  prin- 
ciples.) Human  milk  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  oil :  there  are  in  it  two  ounces 
only  of  cheese  (caseine)  to  every  eight  ounces  of  butter.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  four  to  one  are  about  tbe  proportions  in  which  the  combustible  and  the  plastic 
constituents  need  to  be  mingled  in  the  food  of  man. 

*'  309.  Wheat  flour  contains  glutinous  and  farinaceous  principles^  mingled 
together  in  very  nearlj  the  same  proportions  that  similar  principles  are 
in  milk. 

*'  Wheat- flour  consists  of  starch  and  gluten  mixed  together,  in  the  proportions  of 
four  and  a  half  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  It  dilTers  from  milk  chiefly  in  thif 
solid  and  crude  condition  in  which  these  stored-up  constitutents  are,  and  in  the  ab-  ^ 

sence  of  water.  When  water  is  added,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  human  life 
for  considerable  periods  of  time.  Hence,  bread  is  in  such  general  use  among  man- 
kind, and  hence,  in  strict  accuracy,  it  deserves  the  name  that  is  commonly  given  to  it, 
of  *  The  Staff  of  Life.' 

"310.  Many  of  the  commonest  admixtures  of  different  kinds  of  food  are 
judicious,  on  account  of  their  mingling  together  opposite  principles. 

*'  Thus  butter  is  added  to  bread,  because  in  flour  the  combustible  principle  is  in 
the  fixed  state  of  starch,  which  requires  to  be  converted  into  oil  before  it  can  become 
serrioeable.  Potatoes  and  rice  (which  are  principally  composed  of  starch)  are  eaten 
with  meat  because  it  is  deficient  in  farinaceous  matter.  The  addition  of  butter  to 
bread  augments  its  sustaining  powers.  The  addition  of  meat  to  potatoes  increases 
their  nutritive  capacities.  A  mixed  diet  of  bread,  butter,  meat,  and  potatoes,  furnishes 
all  the  ingredients  required  by  the  animal  frame,  and  hence  possesses  the  sanction  of 
science  as  well  as  of  custom. 

*'  311.  Different  kinds  of  diet  are  required  by  different  habits  of  life. 

"  Under  some  circumstances,  men  need  a  more  than  usually  nutritious  fitod;  under 
others,  they  need  a  more  than  usually  Seating  diet, 

312.  Great  exertion  calls  for  very  nutritious  food. 

"  Since  all  activity  is  attended  by  waste  of  structure,  it  is  clear  that  the  more  exer- 
tion  there  is  made,  the  mofe  nourishing  material  must  be  furnished  to  keep  the 
organs  in  a  working  state ;  btft  this  nourishing  material  must  be  of  a  plastic,  rather 
than  of  a  heating  kind.  If  large  quantities  of  oily  matter  were  taken  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  system  would  become  either  oppressed  with  combustible  matter,  or 
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with  the  heat  reralting  from  its  burning,  instead  of  being  strengthened  for  the  in- 
creased  labour.  The  best  addition  that  can  be  made  to  the  ordinary  diet  to  meet  this 
requirement  is  lean  meat.  One  pound  of  meat  contains  as  much  plastic  matter  as  two 
pounds  of  bread  or  four  pounds  of  potatoes.  Lean  meat  is  the  most  nutritive  and 
the  least  heating  of  all  tbe  substances  employed  as  food.  A  plentiful  meat  diet  has 
the  same  effect  upon  a  hard-working  man  that  a  com  diet  has  upon  a  hard-working 
horM ;  it  fits  him  to  bear  the  constant  strain  made  upon  his  muscular  structures,  and 
it  does  this  without  overloading  his  body  with  combustible  matter  at  the  same  time. 

^313.  Absoli^te  repose  necessitates  the  employment  of  a  chiefly /anna- 
e€ou9  and  a  very  sparing  diet. 

*'  When  very  little  exertion  of  either  body  or  mind  is  made,  the  waste  of  the 
organized  stractures  is  proportionally  slow ;  and  hence  very  little  plastic  food  is  called 
for.  The  farinaceous  materials  of  the  nature  of  rice,  potatoes,  and  tapioca,  then,  con- 
tain as  much  direct  nourishment  as  the  inert  system  requires  for  its  sustenance ;  and 
they  have  the  further  recommendation,  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  not  of  a  very 
heating  nature,  because  their  starch  needs  to  be  converted  into  oil  in  the  system  before 
it  can  be  bumecl  or  produce  heat. 

"314.  Exposure  to  great  degrees  of  cold  is  best  borne  when  a  very 
oleoffinoui  diet  is  used. 

"  The  Bsquimauz,  who  habitually  brave  the  extreme  cold  of  the  arctic  winter,  live 
almost  exclusively  upon  seal  oil.  Two  ounces  of  oil  produce  as  much  effect  in  heating 
the  body,  when  consumed  as  food,  as  an  entire  pound  of  lean  meat. 

"315.  Farinaceous  foods  are  most  suitable  for  hot  climates  and  eeaeone. 

"  In  the  hottest  regions  of  the  earth,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  is  not  suffi- 
ciently high  for  the  purposes  of  the  animal  body ;  hence  the  internal  furnace  is  kept 
homittg  in  tbem  as  well  as  in  the  colder  climates.  But  less  fuel,  of  course,  needs  to 
be  consumed.  Under  such  circumstances,  starch  forms  a  better  fuel  than  oil,  because 
it  is  less  eomboatible  and  bums  more  slowly.  Oil  differs  from  starch  principally  in  con- 
taining ten  times  less  oxygen :  it  therefore  has  a  greater  attraction  or.  thirst  for  the 
corrosive  element,  in  this  degree,  and  of  necessity  gives  out  more  heat  when  burned. 
Two  ounces  of  oil  produce  as  much  heat  in  the  body  as  five  ounces  of  starch ;  but  the 
heat  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  starch  is  also  set  free  more  gradually,  because  this 
principle  has  to  undergo  a  preliminary  process  of  conversion  into  oil  before  it  is  ready 
for  use.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  natives  of  India  and  China  find  rice  so  suitable 
an  article  to  form  the  chief  bulk  of  their  food. 

"  816.  In  temperate  climates  the  diet  is  best  varied  with  the  aeaeons, 

"  The  remarks  made  in  relation  to  the  various  heating  and  nourishing  powers  of 
different  kinds  of  food  apply  as  much  with  regard  to  seasons  as  they  do  with  regard 
to  climates.  More  oleaginous  principles  are  required  in  winter  than  in  summer.  It 
firequently  happens  that  persons  who  take  cod-liver  oil  through  the  winter,  in  England, 
get  so  oppreued  by  it  in  summer  that  they  are  constrained  then  to  refrain  from 
its  use. 

"  317.  Animal  food  is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  support  of  life. 

"  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are  many  animals  which  feed  exclu- 
tMtf  upon  vegetable  matters.    The  ox,  that  supplies  beef  to  man,  eats  only  grass  and 
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tuniipt.  Many  individuAb  of  th«  human  species  take  nothiog  bat  vegeUUei  as  food, 
and  yet  preserve  vigorous  health  for  long  periods  of  time.  There  is  no  nutritious 
principle  in  meat  that  is  not  also  found,  although  in  a  more  sparing  and  lest  con- 
densed fonDfUn  vegetable  substanoes. 

**  318.  A  mixed  animal  and  vegetable  diet  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  general 
wants  of  man, 

<*It  is  a  debated -question  whether  man  is  designed  by  nature  to  Isedon  vegstable 
or  animal  substanoes.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  find  a  satiiCsctory  answer  to  this. 
He  is  intended  by  nature  to  live  on  both.  He  is  omnivorous  ('*  devouring  all  thbigs") 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  He  esits  and  thrives  upon  all  kinds  of  food,  and  may 
.  be  restricted  to  an  exclusively  animal  or  vegetable  diet  with  impunity,  provided  only 
a  due  proportion  of  plastic  and  combustible  principles  are  supplied,  in  the  eondttioa  in 
which  they  are  available  for  use.  In  tropical  lands,  man  luxuriates  in  deUdoiis,  sugary 
fruits,  and  in  other  productions  of  the  ground  \  in  temperate  climates  he  mingles  bread 
and  meat  in  various  proportions ;  on  the  wide  prairies,  he  can  get  nothing  but  bnflUo 
beef  and  venison ;  and  in  the  dreary  arctic  waste,  fish  and  seal  oil  are  his  sole  resoarees ; 
yet  under  aU  these  variety  of  circumstances  he  still  manages  to  keep  his  frame  in  healthy 
vigour,  and  fit  for  its  work.  Man,  in  reality,  is  enabled  to  exist  upon  a  great  diveitity 
of  food,  in  order  that  he  may  dwell  in  great  diversity  of  'conditions ;  his  omnivorous 
capacities  have  been  conferred  upon  him,  in  order  that  he  may  "  subdue  the  earth" 
and  cover  its  surfiuse,  from  the  luxuriant  tropics  to  the  desolate  poies,  with  his  race. 
In  dviliied  and  densely  peopled  lands,  where  mouths  multiply  mnoh  faster  than  the 
natural  productiveness  of  the  soil,  a  mixed  diet  of  animal  an|i  vegetable  substances  is 
invariably  adopted,  because  in'practice  it  is  found  more  economical  and  convenient. 
It  proves  to  be  easier  to  make  the  land  yield  an  augmented  produce  under  the  appli- 
cation of  sdenoe  to  its  culture,  when  that  produce  is  taken  out  in  mutton,  beef,  and 
grain,  than  when  it  is  procured  in  the  form  of  grain  alone.  Every  possible  advantage 
has  then  to  be  sought  out  and  seined  upon,  in  order  that  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  people  may  be  comfortably  and  suffidently  fed.  But  the  employment  of 
the  mixed  diet  by  highly  civilised  races  of  mankind  has  another  very  important  ad- 
vantage. It  enables  a  larger  quantity  of  plastic  substances  to  be  thrown  into  the 
system  at  any  time,  to  answer  a  special  purpose,  without  increasing,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, the  quantity  of  fuel  present  in  the  frame.  It  fomishes  a  means  for  strength- 
ening the  body  of  the  hard-working  man  for  extraordinary  exertion,  without  its  bong 
heated  in  a  colrresponding  degree.  The  natural  food  of  the  h(Mie  is  grass,  but  so  soon 
as  the  horse  is  taken  flnom  the  pasture  and  set  to  drsg  heavy  loads,  it  is  found  that  its 
muscular  powers  must  be  sustained  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  com  to  its 
daily  fare ;  for  the  corn  has  much  more  plastic  nourishment  in  it  than  an  equal  quan* 
tity  of  grass.  Meat  is  added,  for  the  same  reason,  to  the  toiling  man's  daily  fare ; 
that  is,  in  order  that  the  excessive  waste  of  plastic  substance,  entailed  by  his  labour, 
may  be  promptly  and  easily  repaired.  These  remarks  apply  as  much  in  the  ease  of 
mental  as  of  bodily  exertion.  The  best  physiologists  are  of  opinion  that,  althongh 
there  can  be  no  doubt  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet  is  sufidont  for  the  production  of 
a  fuU  and  perfect  development  of  the  bodily  frame  of  many,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  addition  to  it  of  some  animal  food  favours  the  formation  of  the  highest  power  of 
mind. 

^'319.  The  food  of  man  becomes  more  easily  digestible  bj  being  coaked. 

"  Man  may  be  distinguished  as  the  eooking  animal.  The  savagCt  in  his  rudest  state, 
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mftkn  afire,  and  pn^Mum  hii  food,  by  roasting  or  baking  it,  before  be  eats  it.  No 
otber  species  of  animal  performs  ibis  operation.  All  the  diversified  processes  of  tbe 
cooVs  art  have  one  object  in  view  (so  long  as  they  are  confined  to  their  lawful  pro- 
vince)— the  reduction  of  the  various  nourishing  principles  of  tbe  food  to  their  most 
soluble  condition.  Cooking,  indeed,  imitates  many  of  tbe  actions  that  are  naturally 
brought  about  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  preliminary  stage  of 
digestion.  It  breaks  the  films  of  the  starch  grains,  and  converts  them  into  a  sort  of 
•«gajr  or  gnm ;  it  softens  and  opens  out  the  texture  of  tbe  glutinous  and  albuminous 
matters,  and  it  changes  the  oily  principles  into  bUnd  miUc-Uke  emulsions*  It  is  best 
that  no  uncooked  food,  excepting  ripe  fruits,  should  be  eaten,  and  tbey  can  hardly  be 
viewed  in  tbe  light  of  an  exception,  for  they  have  really  undergone  a  sort  of  cooking 
in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

320.  Savoury  admixtures  of  food  are  addressed  more  to  temptinff  the 
apjpMtiU  than  to  renderiag  the  food  easy  of  digestion, 

"  On  this  aocoant,  the  refinements  which  modern  luxury  has  introduced  into  the 
cooking  art,  are  evils  rather  than  benefits.  The  mingling  of  savoury  foods  into  varied 
dishes  that  gratify  tbe  palate,  replaces  natural  and  healthy  appetite  by  unnatural  and 
disordered  craviug.  Ail  the  appetites  are  given  to  animals  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  actions  that  are  essential  to  the  well-beiog  of  the  body.  Eating,  in  common 
with  many  of  the  other  ordinary  operations  of  life,  has  been  made  pleasurable,  in  order 
that  tbe  creature  may  be  induced  to  take  the  food  that  is  necessary  for  its  sustenance, 
for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  that  is  attendant  upon  the  act.  When,  however,  nu- 
merous difibrmt  kinds  of  food  are  ofiSsred  to  the  palate  in  succession,  and  when  highly- 
seasoned  and  richly-flavoured  dishes  are  presented  in  the  place  of  simple  fare,  men  are 
apt  to  continue  eating,  for  the  prolonged  gratification  of  the  sense  of  taste,  long^  after 
the  real  wants  of  the  system  have  been  satisfied ;  and  so  the  stomach  is  oppressed 
with  a  load  that  is  far  beyond  its  power  of  management,  instead  of  being  only  fairly 
tasked  with  the  work  it  is  easily  able  to  accomplish.  Persons  who  value  the  blessings 
of  uninterrupted  health,  should  always  train  themselves  to  make  thehr  meals  consist 
of  at  moat  one  or  two  dishes  of  simple  and  plainly-eoeked  ftiod.  All  indulgence  in  tbe 
pleasures  of  the  table  beyond  this  is  pUying  with  temptation,  and  planting  seeds  that  are 
almost  sure  to  ripen  into  future  suffering  and  evil.'' 


THIED  PAT  AT  THE  EOTAIi  POLTTECHNIC 

INSTITUTION, 

Wb  resume  onr  diary  of  this  well-eonduoted  plaee  of  amusing  instruction 
with  a  few  notes  culled  from  Dr.  Rae's  original  and  admirable  lecture, 
with  special  reference  to  <he  probable  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his 
party.  The  brave  Doctor  commenced  by  referring  to  the  lectures  deli- 
vered on  the  beautifbl  collection  of  arctic  curiosities  made  by  Mr.  Barrow, 
which  formed  the  ornament  and  attraction  of  the  room  he  now  lectured 
in,  and  apologized  (as  it  proved,  unnecessarily)  for  any  want  of  fluency 
on  his  part.  He  had  made  notes  of  journeys  anterior  to  bis  own  per- 
fbrmed  by  others,  and  referred  chiefly  to  those  undertaken  by  boat  and 
riedge  pcffties. 
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The  first  exploring  journey  seems  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Churchill 
in  1771,  who  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Copper-mine  Rtrer.  A  canoe-voyage, 
by  M'Kenzie,  was  made  in  1789,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  north- 
west coast  of  America. 

Franklin,  in  1821,  accompanied  by  Back  and  Bichardson,  proceeded  to 
the  Copper-mine  River,  returning  by  Hood  Biver,  two  hundred  miles  south 
of  their  previous  winter  quarters.  The  whole  party  experienced  the  great- 
est privations — half  of  them  perished,  and  the  remainder  were  saved  only^y 
Back  proceedin^forward  and  Obtaining  assistance  from  the  Indians'  settle- 
ment. In  1826  Franklin  again  proceeded  northwards,  accompanied  by 
Back  and  Richardson.  They  divided  their  men  into  two  parties — one 
proceeding  north-west  to  within  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  Point  Bar- 
row, and  the  other  to  an  opposite  direction,  down  M'Kenzie  River.  On 
returning  they  wintered  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  river,  and  were 
attacked  by  Esquimaux.  On  their  return  in  the  following  spring  the 
Esquimaux  again  opposed  them,  and  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Copper-mine 
River  afforded  great  obstacles  to  their  progress.  They  eventually  reached 
the  Bear  Lake,  and  succeeded  in  surveying  altogether  the  coast  from  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  east  of  Point  Barrow  as  far  as  Copper-mine  River. 
In  1833  Ross  undertook  a  voyage,  and  was  detained  by  the  ice  for  a  long 
time  in  Regent's  Inlet.  He  had  to  abandon  his  vessel,  and  proceed  to 
Fury  Beach,  where  he  wintered,  and  at  last  met  with  the  UaheUa,  a  whaling 
vessel  which  he  had,  some  years  previously,  commanded,  and  by  her  he 
returned  to  England. 

Ross  baring  been  so  long  away,  occasioned  a  journey  in  search  of  him 
by  Back,  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  Back  went  by  canoe  as  far  as  the  Slave 
Lake,  wintered  at  Fort  Reliance,  and,  hearing  in  the  spring  of  1834,  of 
Ross*s  safe  return,  and  having  the  survey  of  the  coast  near  Point  Heame 
completed,  returned  at  once  to  England. 

In  1837  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  an  expedition  under  Messrs. 
Dease  and  Simpson,  who  surveyed  the  coast  from  Pomt  Barrow,  north- 
westward, returning  by  Bear  Lake,  where  they  wintered.  In  the  spring 
of  1838  they  crossed  the  Copper-nune  River,  coasted  eastward,  and  arrived 
at  Franklin's  quarters  of  1821.  Leaving  their  boats,  they  returned  in 
1839  by  coast  to  Castor  and  Pollux  River,  retracing  their  steps  to  Copper- 
mine River.  During  this  expedition,  Simpson  died  in  the  spring  of  1840. 
No  expedition  was  sent  out  again  till  1844.  Dr.  Bae,  then  coasting  on 
Hudson's  Bay,  reached  Repulse  Bay,  so  as  to  complete  the  survey  of  unexr- 
plored  coast  in  that  direction. 

He  had  first  to  learn  surveying,  and  to  accomplish  this  had  to  perfonn 
on  foot  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  to  Canada,  carrying  all  his 
clothing,  &c.  during  the  whole  journey,  and  going  quite  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  one  servant.     On  one  occasion  they  were  caught  by  a  snow* 
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BtonOy  and  lost  their  path.  After  resting  for  the  night,  and  finding  aU 
traces  obliterated  by  the  snow,  they  ingeniously  re-discovered  their  path 
by  carefully  trying  under  the  soft  snow  for  that  which  had  been  pre- 
viously hardened  by  footsteps,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  journey. 

On  their  return  journey.  Dr.  Bae  could  not  obtain  men  to  assist  in 
dragging  boats ;  no  inducement  whatever  could  persuade  them  to  engage  in 
the  laborious  and  hazardous  journey.  The  Doctor  was  much  discouraged 
by  toi'disani  friends,  but  having  at  last  procured  men,  he  coasted  to  Re- 
pulse Bay,  crossed  the  land  towards  the  north-west,  and — obstructed  by 
the  ice — ^returned  to  Repulse  Bay  and  wintered  there.  The  cold  was  so 
great  as  to  freeze  together  even  the  leaves  of  the  books ;  they  thawed 
them  by  sleeping  on  them.  They  killed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  deer 
and  two  musk  oxen  in  two  months,  had  but  a  meal  a  day,  and — ^having 
no  fuel — spent  much  of  their  time  in  bed,  although  all  their  time  was 
not  wasted,  as  Dr.  Rae  kindly  established  schools  for  the  men.  On 
the  arrival  of  spring,  in  1845,  Dr.  Rae  prepared  sledges  to  complete  their 
Burvey,  left  winter  quarters  5th  April,  surveyed  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  run- 
ning north-west,  and,  taking  afterwards  the  north-east  coast,  they  returned 
to  Repulse  Bay  and  met  Esquimaux,  who  received  them  kindly,  and  seemed 
to  be  an  epitome  of  moral  excellence. 

In  1848  Rae  and  Richardson  proceeded  in  search  of  Sir  J.  Franklin, 

and — going  north-west  to  Bear  Lake — descended  M'Kenzie  River  in  boats, 

and  returned  by  the  south-east  coast  towards  the  Copper-mine  River ;  but 

meeting  with  ice  they  abandoned  their  boats,  and  went  to  winter  quarters 

on  Bear  Lake,  where  they  underwent  great  privations,  and  suffered  much 

from  cold ;  yet  Richardson,  although  sixty  years  of  age,  shouldered  his  traps 

like  a  man,  and  shared  work  with  the  rest.    Rae  and  Richardson  parted 

in  the  spring  of  1849.     Rae  descended  the  Copper-mine  River  and  lost  his 

boat,  which  was  swamped  by  a  rapid,  and  after  this  proceeded  to  Bear  Lake. 

Here  Dr.  Rae  inculcated  the  necessity  of  abstinence  from  wine,  &c.,  both 

on  thdr  own  and  on  account  of  the  Lidians — a  drunken  man  making  a  bad 

trader.    Tea  and  coffee  onfy  were  used  as  their  beverage.    Pullen,  haWng 

passed  by  boats  from  Behring  Straits^  met  Dr.  Rae  at  Bear  Lake ;  and 

they  afterwards  proceeded  to  M'Kenzie  River,  wintered  there,  imd  returned 

to  England. 
Dr.  Rae  having  received  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  to  proceed  in, 

search  of  Sir  J.  Franklin,  the  choice  of  course  being  left  to  his  own  discre* 

tion,  started  toTBear  Lake  in  the  spring  of  1851,  ascended  the  Copper-mine 

River,  proceeded  north-east  to  Prince  Albert's  Sound,  and  there  left  his 

boats.     It  is  a  curious«ircumstance  that  Collinson  and  Dr.  Rae  never  met, 

although  on  May  2Ist  they  were  within  about  sixty  miles  of  each  other. 

He  now  descended  Che  Copper^mine  River,  and  passed  north-east  to  Victoria 
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Sindti  And  there  found  two  pieces  of  drifV«wood  and  rope»  eridenUf  part  of 
the  stores  of  Sir  J.  Fra&klin.  Here  he  met  the  Esqtntnsnx,  who  eonld  give 
no  trace  or  infondatibn  of  anjr  white  meti,  and  Dr.  Rae  returned  bj  Bear 
Lake,  &Ci  to  Eogbnd. 

In  1663  Dr.  Rae  desired  to  ^mpletb  th<s  snnrejr  of  the  coast  between 
Peel  Sound  and  Victoria  Strait^  and  started  with  two  boats  from  the  coast 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  aocompani(Ml  hj  fourteen  men»  on  the  26th  of  June. 
Proceeding  northwards^  and  being  orertaken  bj  a  fog,  the  partjr  went  up  a 
rirer  by  mistake,  and  had  to  return  through  a  dangerous  and  rapid  sfcrealki. 
He  then  proceeded,  after  diTiding  his  party  aUd  choosing  the  most  able# 
to  Repulse  Bay,  with  ser^n  men  and  three  months'  provisionsj  and  arriTed 
there  the  1 5th  August.  Whilst  sufiering  great  priration  from  want  of  food. 
Dr.  Rate  eulogises  the  conduct  of  the  men ;  no  murmuring,  but  rather  a 
cheerful  desire  to  share  and  meet  all  dangersi  and  all  volunteered  to  stay 
and  winter ;  and  although  their  prospects  Were  very  bad,  most  provideii- 
tially  some  reindeer  were  found  and  killed.  These  animals  are  only  to  bo 
obtained  by  intercepting  them  during  theit  migrations>  and  the  chance  of 
obtaining  food  from  them  is  so  slight  as  to  leave  but  two  winter's  qoarters 
tenable  in  these  parts,  thus  destroying  the  hope  of  Sir  J.  Franklin's  having 
obtained  food  by  such  means. 

But  spring  returned.  They  had  lived  in  snow  hobste  during  the  whole 
winter,  the  tfo\A  being  fearfUli  reindeer  skins  only  serviikg  for  clothings 
bedding,  &c.,  and  their  flesh  for  food.^To  keep  the  men's  minds  employed 
Dr.  Bse  established  a  school,  and  between  that  and  bed  they  spent  their 
time  at  a  temperatun^  of  twenty*seveii  degrees  below  Zero  I— ^Zero  bdog 
thirty-two  degrees  below  the  flreezing  point  of  water. 

Not  discouraged)  they  started  north-west,  and  met  the  Esquimaux  wfaorii 
they  had  seen  in  previous  expeditions.  On  making  inquiries  of  one»  he 
stated  that  a 'party  of  white  men  had  been  seen  some  time  previous* 
On  Dr.  Rae  pressing  him  to  ndeompany  them  in  dreir  search  fet  thekn,  the 
man  declined,  urging  the  necessities  of  his  fkmily;  he  being  out  hunting  for 
their  support. 

The  nMin  stuted  that  all  the  whitM  wtre  ttarved  to  death,  and 
showed  theit*  nttmber  by  «ansing  four  lo  hoM  up  their  ten  fitagers,  counts 
ing  thus  forty  souls!  Rae  still  proceeded,  and  met  more  E^utmanx. 
They  also  bpbke  of  white  men,  tmd  soM  to  Dr.  lUke  spoony  sovereigns,  gold 
bands,  watches,  §ilv^r  ptote,  a  fork,  and  knives,  the  gtieliter  part  of  which 
had  engraved  on  them  the  initials  of  some  of  Sir  J.  t*rankiin*s  patty ;  he 
also  bought  Sir  J.  Franklin's  order  of  HanoVierian  distinction,  and  the  Es* 
quimaux  stated  that  the  white  men  had  proceeded  south  by  TictoHa  Sttait 
from  Peel  Sound. 

On  collating  all  information  obtained,  Dt,  BAt  Axes  1B50  as  the  year  in 
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which  the  white  men  died ;  and  stated  that  erea  the  Esquimaux  some- 
timefl  die  of  starvation  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food,  and  some  years  ago 
lost  several  of  his  own  party  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Esquimaux  depend  much  on  seals  for  food,  and  have  great  tact  in 
catching  them.  White  men  can  never  succeed  in  this.  The  Esquimaux 
watch  hy  the  seal  holes,  and  listen  till  the  seals  come  up  to  hreathe,  and 
they  then  spear  them  with  great  dexterity. 

Dr.  Rae  considers,  that  although  graves  of  Franklin's  officers  were  found 
on  Beechey  Island,  Franklin  proceeded  westward  of  Barrow  Strait,  and  that 
the  vessels  were  lost  at  the  north-west  end  of  Peel  Sound.  From  drift- wood 
having  been  found  in  Victoria  Strait,  he  presumes  that  the  party  had 
proceeded  southward  towards  Back  Biver,  and  "  from  the  slight  chance 
they  had  of  meeting  deer,  they,  in  the  absence  of  any  means  of  support, 
died  of  starvation  !*' 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Dr.  Rae  complained  of  the  misrepresentations 
of  Mr.  Lester  Buckingham ;  he  defended  himself  (rom  such  aspersions, 
and  said  that  he  relied  on  his  extensive  experience  as  a  justification  of  any 
opinions  or  inferences  which  he  advanced. 

Finally,  he  referred  to  the  expedition  which  is  now  on  its  way  to  explore 
the  part  described  by  the  Esquimaux  as  the  place  where  the  white  men 
are  to  be  found.  He  fervently  hoped  that  their  journals  may  be  dis- 
covered ;  for  although  the  Esquimaux  stated  that  many  of  the  books  had 
been  destroyed,  yet  he  believed,  from  the  knowledge  he  has  of  their  careful 
character,  the  books  may  yet  be  found  hidden  under  stones,  according  to 
the  custom  of  Esquimaux  in  concealing  things.  Dr.  Hae  concluded  with 
thanks  to  the  audience  for  their  indulgence,  as  his  lecture,  had  lasted  two 
hours,  and  he  retired  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  large  assembly,  who  evi- 
dently admired  and  respected  him  for  his  modest,  unassuming,  brave,  and 
learned  deportment.  * 

Since  these  lectures  have  commenced,  Mr.  Pepper  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  recme  a  present  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  France. 
The  present  is  truly  an  imperial  curiosity,  which  all  should  go  to  see,  being 
the  largest  bar  of  the  new  and  remarkable  metal,  aluminium,  in  existence. 
It  is  a  metal  made  from  any  earth,  clay,  bricks,  or  matter  containing  ahi- 
minium^  and,  from  its  highly  valuable  properties,  both  chemical  and  physical, 
it  will  probably  take  one  of  the  most  useful  positions  yet  attained  by  a 
metallic  substance.  Mr.  Pepper  is  now  lecturing  daily  on  this  gracious 
present,  and  we  shall  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  information  in 
our  next. 


dee 

ILLUSTRIOUS    MOTHERS. 

MADAME    DE   CHAITTAL.* 

At  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  wars  of  the 
League,  there  lived  in  the  ancient  town  of  Dijon  a  president  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Burgundy,  named  Benigne  Fremiot.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent 
of  Henry  IV.  the  Protestant  king,  an  enemy  of  the  League,  and  yet  a 
stanch  Catholic.  Though  he  took  no  share  in  the  persecutions  directed 
against  the  Huguenots,  he  detested  their  religious  opinions.  This  gentle- 
man was  married  to  a  lady  of  good  family,  who  had  already  given  him  one 
daughter,  when  a  second  was  horn  to  him  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1572. 
This  was  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Almoner,  and,  after  him,  the  child 
was  named  Jane.  Monsieur  Fremiol  proved  a  kind  and  attentive  father. 
To  preserve  his  children  from  the  doctrines  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  he  in- 
structed them  carefully  in  the  points  contested  hetween  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  Little  Jane  relished  such  teaching  exceedingly  ;  for  she  was 
a  precocious  child,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  religion,  and  ardent 
and  impetuous  in  her  faith.  Even  when  about  five  years  of  age  she  evi- 
denced such  intemperate  zeal  as  might  have  degenerated  into  bigoted  into- 
lerance but  for  the  indulgence  her  father  inculcated,  and  which  her  own 
kindness  of  heart  led  her  to  feel.  She  rejected  the  addresses  of  a  gentle- 
man of  rank  and  wealth  because,  as  he  was  a  Huguenot,  she  considered 
him  an  enemy  to  the  church. 

It  was  her  wish  to  enter  a  cloister,  but  to  this  her  father  would  not 
consent.  "  Christian  virgins,"  he  said,  *'  should  remain  in  the  world  and 
edify  it  with  their  virtues."  Jane  dutifully  yielded,  and  left  the  choice  of 
a  husband  to  the  president,  who  married  her,  in  her  twentieth  year,  to  the 
Baron  de  Chantal,  a  distinguished  officer,  high  in  favour  of  Henry  lY., 
rich  and  nobl^  and  no  more  than  twenty-seven  years  of  age. 

A  few  days  after  the  ceremony  had  been  solemnized,  the  baron  took 
his  bride  to  his  seat  at  Bourbilly.  As  a  proof  of  his  confidence,  he  insisted 
on  giving  up  to  her  the  management  of  all  his  property.  She  shrank  from 
so  heavy  a  responsibility,  which  would  not,  she  conceived,  leave  her  suffi- 
cient time  for  her  devotions ;  but  her  father-in-law  very  sensibly  objected, 
that  piety  was  not  incompatible  with  the  daily  tasks  of  life.  He  quoted 
the  case  of  his  own  mother,  a  lady  of  many  virtues,  reared  in  a  court,  and 
who  had  yet  found  it  possible  to  become  the  most  notable  woman  in  the 
province. 

We  reluctantly  pass  over  the  many  instances  recorded  of  the  active 
charity  of  Madame  de  Chantal.  Doubtlessly  many  of  them  were  prompted 
by  the  peculiarity  of  her  religious  sentiments,  and  savoiur  much  of  fkna- 

*  This  sketch  is,  with  a  few  verbal  alterations,  abridged  from  Misi  Kavaoagh'i 
"  Women  of  Christianity." 
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ticitu  ;  but  we  oordUdly  agree  with  Miss  Kavanagb,  who>  in  commenciDg 
the  lnogn4[>b7  of  this  excellent  woman,  says,  **  The  religious  women  of  the 
serenteenth  century  bear  the  mark  of  their  age — earnestness."  In  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  France  we  may  trace  in  them,  whether  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  the  same  high  and  austere  character.  They  are  not  always 
liberal  or  tolerant,  but  they  are  at  least  ever  earnest. 

Madame  de  Chantal  loved  her  husband  tenderly,  almost  passionately ; 
for  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  love  by  hakes.  Her  example  influenced 
him  so  much,  that  he  at  length  spoke  of  retiring  wholly  from  court,  and 
fixing  his  residence  at  Bourbilly.  Whilst  cherishing  that  project,  he  fell 
ill.  Madame  de  Chantal  attended  him  devotedly ;  his  recovery  was  slow, 
and,  aa  she  sat  by  his  bedside,  the  baron  and  his  wife  discoursed  together 
of  religion  and  death.  He  wished  her  to  enter  into  the  agreement,  that, 
should  one  happen  to  survive  the  other,  that  one  should  embrace  a  reli- 
gious life.  Devout  aa  she  was,  Madame  de  Chantal  would  not  hear  of 
this ;  for  she  said  that  it  implied  a  separation,  of  which  she  could  not 
endure  to  think.  The  baron  at  length  fully  recovered,  but  he  did  not 
appear  much  more  cheerful.  He  told  his  wife  that  in  a  recent  dream  he 
had  seen  himself  clad  in  a  crimson  garment,  which  he  took  as  a  sign  that 
he  should  be  badly  wounded.  Madame  de  Chantal  had  a  free,  generous 
spirit,  wholly  removed  from  superstition,  even  in  that  superstitious  age. 
She  laughed  at  her  husband's  fears,  and  gaily  said,  "  I  might  as  well  think 
that  I  am  going  to  become  a  widow ;  for  the  other  night  I  dreamed  that  a 
loi^  crape  veil  enveloped  me  from  head  to  foot." 

A  few  days  after  this,  the  baron  went  out  shooting  with  one  of  his 
friends.  He  wore  a  fawn-coloured  habit.  His  frieud,  seeing  him  moving 
through  the  bushes,  fired,  and  wounded  him  mortally.  Madame  de 
Chantal,  though  recently  confined  of  her  last  child,  was  soon  on  the  spot. 
She  found  a  doctor  doing  for  him  all  his  art  could  do.  **  You  must  cure 
him !  *'  she  exclaimed  in  the  passion  of  her  woe.  She  offered  to  heaven 
all  she  bad  that  was  precious — her  children  and  her  wealth — for  that  one 
life;  but  the  sacrifice  was  not  accepted.  The  baron  survived  this  sad 
accident  nine  days.  He  died  like  a  Christian ;  his  chief  anxiety  was  to 
console  his  wife  and  the  unhappy  man  who  had  caused  his  death.  He 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  forgave  him  freely,  and  caused  the  pardon  to 
be  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  parish  church,  in  order  to  secure  him  from 
any  annoyance  or  trouble. 

lu  the  same  noble  and  generous  spirit  Madame  de  Chantal  afterwards 
became  godmother  to  the  child  of  the  man  who  had  made  her  a  widow. 

She  was  in  her  twenty-eighth  year  when  this  sad  accident  happened. 
She  had  already  lost  two  children,  but  four — one  son  and  three  daughters 
— remained  to  her.  Her  grief,  though  tempered  with  resignation,  was 
great,  and  she  took  a  solemn  vow  never  again  to  marry.    Prayers,  alms, 
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and  her  ehildren  divided  her  life.  Her  old  longing  for  the  cloister  retumed 
to  her,  and  but  for  her  children^  she  afterwards  iaid,  that  she  thought  she 
should  have  gone  and  buried  herself  in  the  H<^y  Land.  This  oonfessimi 
shows  that  her  ardent  temperament  needed  wise  control.  She  was  peace* 
Mlj  residing  with  her  father  at  Dijon,  when  her  father-in-laW)  M*  de 
Chantal^  then  seTenty-five  years  of  age,  wrote  to  her,  that,  if  she  did.  not 
come  and  reside  with  him,  he  would  marry  again  and  dianherit  her  child- 
ren. Maternal  afl^tion  induced  her  to  comply,  and  accordingly  she  with 
her  children  left  Dijon  for  the  seat  of  M.  de  Chantal— Montelon,  near 
Autun.  She  might  hare  lived  there  happily  enough  had  not  her  father* 
in-law  been  provided  with  a  shrewish  housekeeper,  who  had  ruled  his  esta* 
blishment  despotically  for  many  years,  and  now  beheld  with  displeasors 
the  presence  of  one,  whose  near  relationship  and  rank  threatened  to  inter- 
fere with  her  own  authority. 

Madame  de  Ghantal,  who  quickly  saw  that  her  father^n-law's  interesta 
were  not  always  cared  for  by  the  woman  in  whom  he  trusted  implicitly, 
did  indeed  attempt  to  interfere,  but  love  of  peace  induced  her  to  rriinquish 
the  attempt.  8he  bore  every  annoyance  with  exemplary  patience  and 
fbthearance,  and  her  charity,  exercised  to  all  in  her  neighbourhood, 
involvi^d  acts  bf  self-denial  and  austerity  almost  inct^ble. 

In  the  year  1 606  Madame  de  Ghantal  went  to  her  chftteau  of  BourbiDy 
fbr  the  gathering  in  of  her  vintage.  She  managed  the  estate  an^  property 
of  her  children,  and  the  task  was  never  neglected^.  She  was  detained  at 
Bourbilly  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  epidiemic^  which  appeared  amongst  her 
vilssals.  Her  assidiSlty  in  Ininistering  to  the  sick  a^  djing  was  most 
rem£irkable.  It  is  computed  that  for  seven  weeks  consecutively  she  kid 
out  i)rom  two  to  five  corpses  daily.  At  length  she  became  ill,  literally  from 
iktigne. 

Francis  of  Sales  wrote  her  a  tetter  of  amteabte  reproof,  wamfoig  he#  not 
t6  yield  too  much  to  the  promptings  ''of  that  strong  heart  of  faevs,  wlaeh 
loved  and  willed  mig|htily.'*  Her  friendship  with  ti^  prelate.  Which  com- 
thenced  in  1604,  proved  in  many  respects  very  advunti^eous.  to  her, 
although  it  resulted  iti  her  taking  a  step  which  exposed  her  to  the  seinsre 
censure  of  the  world,  and  which  her  biogmphers  aVe  evidently  at  some 
trouble  to  explain. 

Francis  of  Sales  bad  long  wished  to  establish  a  teligious  order,  mSA  m 
rule,  but  evangelical  in  spirit,  to  which  ladies  of  feeble  health  and  unabfo 
to  bear  austerities  might  be  admitted.  He  purposed  callhig  it  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation  of  the  Yirgin  Mary.  Its  members  were  to  reside  under 
the  same  roof,  but  neither  to  be  cloistered  nor  requited  to  take  the>vow  of 
poverty.    Practical  charity  was  to  be  their  gt«at  aim. 

Madame  de  Chantal  had  often  exprened  to  her  friend  her  passionate 
desire  of  entering  some  religious  community,  and  thus  fVilfiHing  the  «ariy. 
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aspirations  of  her  yontb.  He  objected  to  bet,  tfakt  she  could  not  desert 
her  young  children,  and  forbade  her  to  think  of  anything  of  the  kind 
whilst  they  needed  her  care ;  but  when  he  thought  that  she  could  conscien- 
tiotlsly  do  so,  he  suggested  that  she  should  become  one  of  the  commufiitjT 
hll  ftieftni  to  fonnd  in  his  native  town  of  Annecy,  in  Savoy*  With  Joy  ihi 
embmeed  iht  proposal ;  but  she  ftlt  str&ngely  perplexed  to  know  how  to 
infbnn  her  family  of  her  determination  i  She  WM  then  in  her  thirty-eighth 
year.  She  had  lost  one  of  her  youngest  daughtersi  and  ttlftrrled  the  eldest 
to  M.  de  ThorAnSi  the  nephew  of  Francis  of  Bales.  Her  son  wtt  fifteen 
years  old ;  and  in  those  timet  the  sons  of  the  nobility  were  kunched  into 
the  world,  far  from  the  4K>ntrot  of  pious  provindal  mothers,  at  an  age  still 
earlier.  Her  strongest  tie  was  therefore  with  her  fkther  and  her  fkther* 
inJaWi  both  very  aged.  They  gave  their  consent  to  her  project,  but  with 
the  deepest  relaetance,  and  raised  numerous  objections,  which  Madame  de 
Chantal  oterruled. 

The  education  of  her  ton,  she  said,  no  longer  needed  her  presence<--the 
guardianship  of  her  father  would  suffice  Until  he  entered  the  world.  Her 
married  daughter  would,  on  tha  contrary,  be  much  benefited  by  her 
scgoum  at  Anneey,  as  she  was  still  very  yonng,  and  required  the  advice 
and  direction  of  a  mother*  Her  youngest  daughter  she  proposed  taking 
with  her  and  keeping  tinder  her  own  care  until  she  married  her  in  a 
manner  befit^ng  her  rank.    In  shorli  she^retailed. 

Nothing  less  than  the  fKtVour  of  religious  enthusiasm  could  enable  a 
woman,-  whose  heart  was  all  charity  and  tenderness,  to  go  through  the 
parting,  which  her  earljr  biogra^ers  have  related  as  taking  place  between 
herself  and  her  kindred  at  Dijon,  where  all  her  family  had  assemblied  to  bid 
her  a  solemn  adieu*  She  knelt  at  the  feet  of  her  father,  and,  not  withotit 
tears,  besought  htm  to  blest  her  and  take  care  of  her  son.  Far  some  time 
both  wept  in  sileoce;  At  length  the  president  said»  **  Oh,  my  Qod !  it 
belongs  nol  to  ttia  te  oppose  thy  designs.  It  will  cost  ttie  my  Bfe.  To 
thee,  O  Lord,  t  offi^V  this  dear  child ;  receive  her,  and  be  ThMi  my  com- 
fort."   He  raised  and  blessed  her  as  he  spoke* 

^Madame  de  Chantal  was  a  kind  mother,  full  of  tenderness.  Her  child- 
ren loved  her  passionately,  and  none  loved  her  better  than  the  young  son 
whom  she  was  going  to  leave  in  order  to  become  the  help  and  comforter 
of  strangers.  He  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  he  twined  his  arms  around  her 
neck  and  entreated  her  not  to  go.  Seeii^  at  length  that  his  prayers 
would  not  avail,  he  laid  himself  down  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  and 
said,  ''  I  cannot  detain  you  ;  but  if  go  you  must,  pas^  then,  over  die  body  of 
your  ohild."  She  stepped  over  him,  then  returned  weeping.  A  clergyman, 
tntor  to  her  aoa,  thought  that  he  saw  her  oonataa^  waver,  and  reproved 
her.  Her  answer — *'  I  am  a  mother  I"«^might  have  softened  a  harder 
heart. 

{To  be  continued.) 


FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 

Bt  Mu.  Pvllan. 


COI.I.AR  lir  OCIPURK    DE   TUTISE. 

MatekiaiiB  1 — Fine  jmconet  muslin,  with  the  royal  embroidery  cotton. 
No.  30,  of  Messn.  'Vtitei  Etbdi  and  Co.  of  Derbj,  wd  either  «  piece  of 
gaipare  net,  or  Erans's  Meclclenburgfa  thiead,  No.  80. 

As  the  section  given  of  this  design  is  of  the  fall  sice,  it  will  be  easj  fcv 
tatj  of  Dor  readers  to  trace  an  entire  collar  from  it.  It  msj  be  wended 
either  with  goipure  net  nndemeath,  or  hj  working,  in  button'hole  stitch, 
the  bars  which  form  the  ground. 

When  this  latter  is  the  case,  and  the  bars  are  worked  in  Hecklenburgfa 
thread,  the;  must  be  done  before  any  other  part  of  the  embnHdeiy.  The 
branch  of  coral  is  merely  edged  in  button-hole  stitch.  Tlie  flowers  are 
oTercast  from  the  centre,  which  is  pierced  with  a  stiletto. 
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WAX  FLOWEE  MODELLING. 

Bt  Mrs.  Makxfkacb. 
{ConOnmed  from  pagt  354.) 

HAYIK0  cut  out  your  petaLei,  &c.  in  wax,  we  proceed  to  the  tmiting  and 
formation  of  the  flower,  and  I  shall  therefore  select  a  simple  one,  as  that 
which  I  presume  you  to  have  cut  out.    For  example : — 

Thx  Whitb  JxBBAMiinfi. — ^This  flower,  though  simple  in  its  construc- 
tion and  easily  imitated  in  wax,  requires  some  skill  and  taste  to  give  it 
that  elegantly  easy  and  graceful  appearance  the  natural  flower  always 
presents.  I  shall  infer  that  preyiously  to  commencing  your  work  you 
have  selected  the  necessaiy  materials — some  extra  thick  white,  a  little 
medium  yellow,  and  two  shades  of  green  wax,  one  for  lining,  the  other 
abade  for  the  darker  or  face  of  the  leaf,  some  fine  silk  wire  (white),  a 
bottle  of  white,  a  casting  pin  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  petals,  and  a 
sable  brush.  Now  commence  the  tinting.  Take  upon  your  palette 
as  much  white  as  you  consider  will  be  necessary  for  the  quantity  of 
UosBoms  you  have  cut  out,  granulate  it  with  your  midler  or  palette- 
knife,  and  with  the  sable  brush,  brush  it  lightly  over  both  sides  of  the 
wax,  always  bearing  in  mind  you  must  never  go  near  to  the  base  of  the 
petal  with  the  tinting  powder,  or  you  will  be  unable  to  fix  them.  After 
having  tinted  them  all,  begin  to  curl  them,  which  is  accomplished  by 
simply  placing  the  petal  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the 
curling  pin  in  your  right  with  a  gentle  pressure  cup  them  slightly. 
Having  completed  this  part  of  your  work  cut  a  length  of  green  silk 
wire,  and  with  a  small  piece  of  yellow  wax  turned  over  the  virire  two  or 
three  times,  that  the  wire  may  not  slip  out,  form  a  pointed  knob  of  the 
wax  round  this  knot ;  fix  your  stamen,  which  is  a  piece  of  yellow  wax 
cut  very  fine  to  resemble  fringe ;  having  attached  this  fix  on  your  petals : 
these  must  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  tube  must  be  hollow, 
which,  if  you  carefully  examine  the  natural  flowers,  you  will  readily  per- 
ceive. Holding  the  wire  in  your  left  hand,  with  your  right  attach  the 
petfds  and  fix  them  firmly  to  the  base  with  the  thumb  of  .the  left.  The 
more  careless  and  easy  the  petals  are  curled  the  more  grace  your 
flowers  will  acquire.  For  the  calyx  use  the  darker  shade  of  green  wax — cut 
it  from  your  paper  pattern ;  for  the  stems  prepare  some  slips  of  pale  green, 
place  the  wire  down  the  centre  of  the  strips,  and  with  the  forefinger  and 
thumb  of  the  right  band  twist  it  until  it  is  perfectly  emooth  and  round. 
Your  flowers  are  now  finished.  Truss  or  place  them  on  the  stem  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  flower ;  for,  although  you  may 
have  modelled  your  flowers  perfectly  correct,  a  disregard  to  the  minute, 
however  trifling  it  may  seem,  will  render  your  flower  stiff  and  formal.  Do 
not  be  afraid  of  putting  plenty  of  foliage  to  your  flowers — the  great  mistake 
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into  which  modellers  geiierallj  have  been  ledj  in  the  absence  of  this  beau- 
tiful appendage.  It  is  thought  •bj  some,  to  group  together  a  quantity  of 
glaring  coloured  flowers  with  but  fbw  leaves  is  better  suited  to  the  general 
taste^  whereJas  for  true  elegance,  beautj,  and  harmony,  one  handsome  flower 
with  its  expanding  bods,  sunounded  such  plenty  of  folUge,  would  seem  ftr 
more  preferable. 

Nature  has  arrayed  ail  flowers  in  green.  Then  why,  when  yfe  proftes 
to  imitate,  should  we  direst  the  flower  of  its  greatest  adornment  f  Our 
next  flower  for  illustradon  shall  be  a 

ScARLBT  Fi78CHiA. — ^For  the  sepals  of  this  you  will  also  require  extm 
thick  wax,  and  for  the  petals  medium.  The  pistQ  is  a  slip  of  wax  twistefl 
round  a  piece  of  white  silk  wire,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding 
flower ;  the  stamen,  of  which  there  should  be  eight,  narrow  slips  of  wax 
twisted  between  the  flnger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  until  perfeetly 
round ;  out  seme  small  square  pieces  of  wax,  and  twist  round  the  extreme 
point  of  the  thinnest  end  of  the  stamen ;  these  should  be  flrst  damped 
slightly  with  the  medium,  and  dipped  into  a  dry  powder  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  white  and  a  Tcry  small  portion  of  yellow  No.  1.  The  four  small 
round  petals  are  tinted  first  with  carmine,  the  sjcocmd  shade  carmine  purple ; 
for  the  sepals  use  a  small  portion  of  scarlet  mixed  with  carmine,  the  car- 
mine predominating.  Be  Tcry  careful  these  colours  are  well  mixed,  or  the 
sepals  will  show  two  shades  at  the  end  of  the  pistil ;  roll  a  small  piece  of 
green  wax,  on  which  will  be  attached  tlie  stamen,  then  place  the  petals 
about  half  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  stamen ;  the  sepsis  should  be  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stamen.  The  tube  of  this  should  be  hollow ;  for  the 
seed-pod  roll  a  small  piece  of  pale  green  wax  till  it  becomes  egg-shaped, 
finish  with  a  stalk  in  like  manner  $s  the  fuschia  flower ;  tint  the  latter  and 
the  seed-pod  with  a  little  crimson  colour  dry. 


POETET. 

THB   ANGELS'    CALL. 
By  Cbaklbs  Swaik. 

To  the  green  grave  newly  made. 

Sisters  come ! 
To  the  churchyard  where  she's  laid. 

Sisters  come ! 
When  the  ninth  day  downward  dips, 
Will  the  spirit  leave  her  lips  ;— 

Bear  her  home : 
Earth  and  shroud  may  then  be  spared, — 
Angels  have  her  house  prepared, — 

Bear  her  home! 
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She  was  lovelier  than  the  morn, 

Sisters  come  I 
Purer  than  a  flower  new  horn, 

Sisters  oome  i 
All  who  saw  her  ne'er  could  part 
Till  her  image  fill'd  their  heart, — 

Bear  her  home! 
Never  Death  kiss'd  maiden's  eyes 
Fitter  for  Our  Father's  skies, — 

Bear  her  home ! 

There  is  gnef  with  her  to  part» 

Sisters  come ! 
Anguish  in  the  father's  heart ; — 

Sisters  come ! 
Teach  the  mourner's  faith  to  rise 
To  that  mansioi)  in  the  skies, 

Where  she's  gone ; 
Teach  the  father's  lips  to  say, 
'Mid  the  tears  that  must  have  way, 

Thy  mil  ie  iione  ! 


THE  QUEEN'S  VI3IT  TO  FRANCE. 
By  M.  St.  Pebk. 
Air — Partantpour  I9  Syrie, 


L^ve  ta  t^te  alti^re, 

Paris,  ville  des  rois. 
La  rein  d'Angleterre 

Tonche  ton  sol  Gauloisi 
Tressaille  d'sll^gresse, 

Terre  des  troubadours, 
Grandeur,  beaute,  jeunesse, 

Ont  droit  ^'nos  amours. 

O  reine,  ta  presence 

Pr^s  d'un  Napoleon 
Consacre  I'alliance 

De  France  et  d'Albicm ; 
Pe  leur  lutte  insensee 

Perdons  le  souvenir ; 
N'ayons  dans  la  pensee 

Qu'un  heureux  avenir* 


Opposant  leur  banni^re 

Aux  projets  des  pervers. 
La  France  et  I'Angleterre 

B^giront  Tunivers ; 
La  science  feconde  , 

Les  arts,  enfans  du  del, 
Enlaceront  le  monde 

De  leur  bras  fratemeL 

Guerriers  des  deux  patries, 

Qoand  la  paix  nous  rendra 
Yos  enseignes  nnies, 

Chacftn  vous  b^nira. 
Les  fils  de  notre  terre 

Disent :  Vive  TAuglais, 
Hourra  I  dit  TAngleterre, 

Pour  ces  brave*  Fran^ais. 
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Et  nous^  Bur  le  passage 
Des  deux  grands  soaTendna, 

Qae  nos  chants  soient  le  gage 
De  triomphes  certains. 


A  la  muse  immortelle, 

Empruntons  ce  doux  chant : 
"  Amour  k  la  plus  belle, 
"  Honneur  an  plus  vaillant  I" 


NOTES  AND  QUBEIES  ON  THE  BEiaN  OF  HENBT  VH. 

{Oontwuedyrom  pmf  S56.) 
LBBKS  ON  ST.   DAVID*8  DAY. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  be  informed  what  arguments  can  be  brought  to  prove 
that  leeks  were  worn  by  Welshmen  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  On 
what  authority  does  the  story  about  Cadwallader  rest  7  Can  it  be  proved 
that  leeks  were  known  in  Britain  before  the  Tudor  dynasty  f  If  it  cannot, 
may  we  not  assume  that  the  leek  was  adopted  by  the  Welsh  as  a  national 
emblem  out  of  compliment  to  Henry  VII.,  the  Welsh  king,  or  his  family, 
especially  as  the  Tudor  colours  were  green  and  white? 

A  Cambrian. 

PUBLIC  01TIOBB8  IN  THB  BBION  OF  HBNBT  Tn.     ^ 

93.  Lord  Stewards  of  the  Household. 

—  Robert,  Lord  Brooke. 
1502.  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Knt. 

94.  Treasurers  of  the  Household, 

—  Sir  Richard  Croft,  Knt. 
1500.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Knt. 

95.  Comptroller  of  the  Household. 
?          Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe,  Knt. 

96.  Captains  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard. 

•  I486.  John,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

1488.  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  Knt.  afterwards  Lord  Herbert  and 
Earl  of  Worcester. 

97.  Speakers  of  the  House  of  CommoM. 

1485.  Thomas  Lovel,  Northampton  or  Oxfordshire. 

1488.  John  Mordaunt,  Bedfordshire. 

1489.  Sir  Thos.  FiUwilliam,  Yorkshire. 
1492.  Sir  Richard  Empson,  Northamptonshire. 

1496.  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  Bedfordshire  or  Northamptonshire. 

—  Robert  Drury,  Sussex. 

1497.  Thomas  Englefield,  Berkshire. 
1504.  Edmund  Dudley,  Staffordshire. 
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98.  CMef  Juitiees  of  the  Einff^s  Bendk. 

1504.  8ir  William  Husse  (or  Hussey),  Rnt. 
1496.  Sir  John  Fineux,  Nov.  24. 

99.  Puiine  JftdgeM  of  the  King* 9  Bench. 

1485.  John  Salyard  (or  SuUiard). 

1488.  Thomas  Tremayle. 
1496.  Robert  Read. 

1507.  Robert  Bnidnell  (or  Brudenall). 

100.  Junior  Barons  of  the  Exchequer. 

1485.  John  Holgrave. 

1489.  Thomas  Golderbarg  (or  Gtoldsborough). 
•—    Nicholas  Lathelle. 

—    Thomas  Roche. 
1495.  Thomas  Bamwall,  2nd  Baron. 
1497*  Andrew  Dymoche. 

1501.  Bartholomew  Westbjr^  2nd  Baron. 

1502.  William  Boiling. 
1504.  JohnAlle3m. 

101.  Maetere  of  the  JRolU. 

1485.  Robert  Morton,  Nov.  1 3. 

1487.  David  Williams,  Nov.  26. 

1492.  John  Bljth,  Maj  14. 

1494.  William  Warham,  Feb.  18.     {Note  87). 

1502.  William  Baron  (or  Barons),  Feb.  1.     {Note). 

1504.  Christopher  Bainbrigge,  or  Benebrigge,  Nov.  13. 

1508.  John  Yonge  (or  Yomig),  Dean  of  York,  Jan.  22. 


COBBBSPONDBNCB. 

A   MAGAZINE   FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

To  the  Editor  qf**  Thb  Govbeness." 

SiBt — Your  exceUant  periodical  U  ao  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  and,  so  far  ss  I  can  judge, 
l^es  such  uniTersal  satisfaction,  that  it  may  be  great  presumption  in  me  to  suggest  what 
I  think  would  render  it  additionally  attractive  and  interesting  to  those  of  my  profession ; 
aa,  however,  I  have  mentioned  the  subject  to  several  of  my  friends  who  are  on  your  list 
of  annual  subscribers^  and  they  are  quite  of  my  opinion,  I  have  less  hesitation  in 
addressing  you. 

We  think  that  instead  of  "  Thb  GovBRNsaa''  being  addressed  exclusively  to  Educators, 
it  might,  with  very  little  diiference  as  regards  its  general  tone  and  characteri  be  made 
a  aervioeable  Monthly  Magazine  for  Young  Ladies.  The  important  truths  so  ably 
fnnndatcd  and  advocated  by  yourself  and  your  talented  coadjutors  should  be  impressed 
on  tha  minds  of  thoea  who  in  a  few  short  years  will  m  all  probability  be  '*  Female 
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Edacaton."    Bat  we  caMMt  pat  *'  old  heada  on  yoong  tbovlden/'   However  intemting 

'*  The  Gotbrnbss''  may  be  to  teachers  and  parenti,  it  would,  we  think,  require  a  Utile 

alteration  to  make  it  a  favourite  with  young  people.    Could  you  not  devote  a  few  pages 

especially  to  the  young  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  for  junior  pupils,  but  for  those 

who,  if  attracted  by  a  little  light  Utemtore,  might  taka  aa  lively  an  interest  in«  and 

profit  as  much  by,  a  perusal  of  "  Tbx  GovsKNisa"  as  thos^  for  whom  it  is  specially 

intended.    French,  Italian,  or  German  translations,  Enigmas,  Questions,  or  themes  on 

various  branches  of  Education,  Historical  Tales,  and  so  on,  would,  I  believe,  be  counted 

an  improvement.    I  quite  like  your  plan  of  rejecting  verses  miscalled  poetry.    I  wish 

that  many  other  editors  would  act  ao)  bad  prose  composition  is  objeetionable  enough, 

but  doggerel  rhyme  is  insuflferable.    Now,  I  think  that  if  youthful  efforts  in  poetic 

composition  vrere  encouraged  by  you,  it  would  be  productive  of  good,  and  I  do  not  think 

that  your  subscribers  would  object  to  a  page  being  oooaskmaliy  occupied  by  young  lady 

contributors.    I  have  naaed  this  subject  to  my  pupils,  and  tb^  &ppnr  quite  delighted 

with  the  idea.    Five  or  six  are  willing  to  become  yearly  aubserihers ;  hut  if,  as  I  am  an 

original  subscriber  for  three  copies,  you  will  allow  my  pupils  the  privilege  of  having 

'*  The  GoTjcnNBaa"  at  the  reduced  price,  I  believe  that  nearly  all  m^  senior  pupils 

would  become  subscribers.    If  you  consider  this  letter  worthy  of  insertion,  you  are 

very  welcome  to  publish  it.    There  may  be  objections  to  the  alteration  I  propose,  which 

have  escaped  the  observation  of  my  Iriends  and  myselt    We  nost  defer  to  your  better 

judgment. 

I  am,  Sir,  ypui  obedient  servant, 

A  GOYERKESS. 

Clifton. 
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EXERCISES  FOR  PUPILS. 

To  the  Editor  of"  The  Governess." 

Sib, — ^During  the  recess  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  several  ladies  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who,  like  myself,  are  engaged  in  tuition,  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are  all  sub- 
scribers to  **  Tbb  GoTa&wBSB."  Allow  me  to  congratolite  you  on  your  success.  I  can 
testify  that  **  Tbb  GoviniiBaa"  gives  the  greatest  aaiitfectioB  to  penoAs  whose  views 
on  religious  doctrinal  points  differ  very  much,  but  who  are  equally  earnest  in  the  work 
of  education. 

I  believe  that  my  friend  Miss  —  of  Clifton  intends  to  write  to  you  on  the  subject 
of  adapting  "  Tbb  GovEBNBaa"  somewhat  more  to  young  ladies,  without  altering  so 
materially  as  to  detract  from  its  present  usefulness,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  fully  concur  with  her.  I  assure  you  my  pupils  have  taken  great  interest  in  the 
*<  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII."  and  also  on  the  very  excellent  '*  New 
System  of  Arithmetic."  I  think  that  if  exercises  not  too  dtgtemU  vrere  given  on  various 
subjects  in  each  number  of  "  Tbb  Goybbkbss,"  to  be  answered  by  pupHs  only,  and  that 
the  best  answers  were  published  with  the  nmnee  ef  the  young  laiiet,  it  would  cause 
**  Tbb  GovBEMBaa"  to  be  a  welcome  Magazioe  in  the  school-room.  I  may  add,  that 
several  other  ladies  think  as  I  do  on  Uiis  subject ;  and,  should  you  adopt  the  plan,  I  thiBlE 
you  may  depend  upon  a  large  augmentation  of  your  subscription  list,  for  a  large  nuttber 
of  young  ladles  will,  I  am  sure,  baeome  subscribers. 

I  am,  Sir,  Yours  truly, 

Sf  •  A.  S. 
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TBUB    POLITBnM. 

PoLXTBirxss  is  best  to  be  known  bj  deseription,  definition  not  being 
able  to  comprise  it.  I  would,  howeyer,  yentore  to  call  it  ^'  beneyolence  in 
trifles/'  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselyes  in  little,  daily,  hourly 
occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  It  is  a  perpetual  attention  to  the 
little  wants  of  those  with  whom  we  are,  by  which  attention  we  either 
preyent  or  remoye  them.  Bowing,  ceremonies,  formal  compliments, 
stiff  ciyiKties,  will  neyer  be  politeness :  that  must  be  easy,  natural,  un- 
studied, manly,  noble.  And  what  will  giye  this  but  a  mind  beneyolent 
and  perpetually  attentiye  to  exert  that  amiable  disposition  in  trifles  to 
an  you  conydrse  or  liye  with  f-^  Chatham. 

TBM  UAX. 

Tbi  lover  who  dares  to  be  a  man,  and  to  ^  hint  a  fiiult,  and  hesitate 
dislike,*'  eyen  though  the  happiness  of  his  whole  life  seem  to  him  at 
stake — one  who  may  forget  a  bouquet,  or  neglect  a  compliment,  ari^iyes 
a  few  minutes  too  late,  or  be  disinclined  for  a  waltz  or  polka,  not 
admire  a  fiwhioni  or  disagree  with  a  sentiment — such  a  loyer,  despica- 
ble and  indifferent  as  he  is  pronounced  to  be  by  astounded  mammas  and 
indignant  aunts  (jealous  for  their  daughters  and  nieces  as  for  tbem- 
selyes),  and,  far  as  he  falls  short  of  romantic  sisters'  and  young  friends* 
exacting  notions— may  turn  out  the  best  of  good  husbands  after  all. 
If  he  dared  to  be  a  man  when  he  had  eyerything  to  gain,  he  will 
not  be  a  coward  when  he  has  (in  the  world's  opinion)  nothing  to 
lose. — Cowi9kip  and  Wedlock, 

MARRIED   LI7E. 

Deceive  not  one  another  in  small  things  nor  in  great.  One  little  single 
lie  has,  before  now,  disturbed  a  whole  married  life — a  small  cause  has  often 
great  consequences.  Fold  not  the  arms  together  and  sit  idle.  ''Laziness 
is  the  devil's  cushion."  Do  not  run  much  from  home.  One's  own  hearth 
is  of  more  worth  than  gold.  Many  a  marriage,  my  friends,  begins  like 
a  rosy  morning,  and  then  falls  away  like  a  snow  wreath.  And  why,  my 
friends  ?  Because  the  married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  weU*pleasing  to  each 
other  after  marriage  as  before.  Endeavour  always,  my  children  t  to  please 
one  another ;  but  at  the  same  time  keep  €k>d  in  your  thoughts.  Lavish 
not  all  your  love  on  to«day,  for  remember  that  marriage  has  its  to-morrow 
likewise,  and  its  day  after  to-morrow,  too.  Spare,  as  one  may  say,  fuel 
for  winter.  Consider,  my  daughter,  what  the  word  "wife"  expresses. 
The  married  woman  is  the  husband's  domestic  faith ;  in  her  hand  he 
must  be  able  to  intrust  to  her  the  key  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  the  key  of 
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his  eating-room.  His  honour  and  his  home  are  under  her  keeping — ^his 
well-being  in  her  hand.  Think  of  this !  And  you,  sons,  be  faithful  hus- 
bands, and  good  fathers  of  families.  Act  so  that  your  wives  shall  esteem 
and  love  you." — Fredrika  Bremer. 

DOUBT. 

It  is  the  business  both  of  religion  and  phflosophy  *'  to  prove  all  things," 
and,  therefore,  to  doubt  all  things  until  we  have  proved  them,  or  otherwise 
satisfied  ourselves  of  their  having  a  reasonable  basis.  Let  us  shrink,  not 
from  doubt,  but  from  that  moral  degradation  which  is  involved  in  the  act 
of  simulating  a  devotion  not  felt.  Let  us  direct  our  abhorrence,  not 
against  atheistical  confessions,  but  against  those  atheistical  hypocrites^  too 
common,  we  fear,  in  the  conventional  state  of  society  in  which  we  live» 
where  doubts  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Being  are  often  cherished,  and 
not  acknowledged ;  where  religion  is  worn  as  a  mask ;  where,  with  the 
name  of  Ood  upon  the  lips,  the  heart  is  set  upon  the  attainment  of  rank 
or  wealth,  and  the  only  Ood  really  worshipped  is  **  the  god  of  this  world." 
— WestndMter  Review. 

Hnrrs  to  ^*  kisses." 

WoKAK  cannot  be  too  cautious,  too  watchful,  too  exacting  in  her  choice 
of  a  lover,  who,  from  the  slave  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  (rarely  years) 
is  to  become  the  master  of  her  future  destiny.  What  madness,  then, 
to  Buffer  the  heart  to  be  taken  captive  by  beauty,  talent,  grace,  fasci- 
nation, before  the  reason  is  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  principle,  the 
purity  of  faith,  the  integrity  of  mind  of  the  future  husband.  It  is  not 
always  the  all-enduring,  devoted,  and  impassioned  lover  who  makes  the 
kindest,  the  most  attentive,  and  forbearing  husband.  We  have  often 
seen  the  coldest  inattention,  the  most  mortifying  disparagement^  the 
most  insulting  inconstancy  follow  even  in  the  first  months  of  matri- 
mony, on  the  most  romantic  devotion  and  blindest  adoration  of 
courtship.  The  honeymoon. seems  to  exhaust  every  drop  of  honey,  and 
leave  nothing  but  stings  in  the  jar. — CourUhip  and  Wedlock. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Alford'i  (H.)  Sermons  on  Divine  Love,  12mo.,  d. 

Andrews  (Dr.)  Latin-Bnglish  Lexicon,  new  ed.,  ri.,  8vo, 

Ango's  Meteorologictl  Essays,  8vo.  cK 

Arnold's  (D.  W.)  Palace  at  Westminster,  p.  8vo.,  sewed, 

Amott's  (N.)  Smokeless  Fire  Places,  cl.,  8vo. 

Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  vrith  English  Notes,  8vo. 

Bard's  (S.  A.)  Waikna,  cl.,  p.  8vo. 

Bartlett's  Brief  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  12mo. 
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Betnmont't  (Rer.  W.  J.)  Catharine,  cL,  feap. 
Bellol'i  (R.  J.)  Memoin,  d.,  2  toU.  p.  Sto. 
Bradley*!  (W.  W.)  Key  to  Latin  Exerdies,  ISmo.,  d. 
BridgnaU's  (J.)  Indian  Commercial  Tables,  8yo. 
Bnmtt's  (B.)  Year  Book  of  the  Nations,  2nd  ed. 
Butler's  (8.)  Poetical  Worics,  roh  I,  d.,  12mo. 
Chalmert'  Woiks,  vol.  ▼. 
Chamben's  Coarse:  Key  to  Mathematics,  d.,'12Bio. 

■  Vit^fToLii.,  el.,  12mo.  ' 

Cherpfllond's  Yenions,  new  ed.,  12mo. 
Gaike's  Poetical  Grammar,  12mo. 
Clark's  Railway  Machinery,  2  vols.,  imp.  4to. 
Coles  (E.)  On  Gtod's  SoTerdgnty,  12mo.,  d. 
Cdqnhonn's  (J.  C.)  Short  Sketches  of  Notable  Lives. 
Drawing  Room  Sibyl,  1  vol.,  cr.  8vo.,  d. 
Corse  of  the  Village,  12mo.,  bds, 
Bmbasdes  and  Foreign  Courts,  cr.  8?o. 
Fletcher's  Ftouly  Detotioas,  new  ed.,  d.,  4to. 
Freeman's  (P.)  Prineiples  of  Divine  Service,  d.,  8vo. 
Foster's  (B.  F.)  Doable  Entry  Eladdated,  6th  ed.,  4to. 
Fox'r(J.)  Time  and  the  End  of  Time,  d.,  18mo. 
Qlen  (J.)  On  Inflaenee  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body. 
Goodwin's  Student's  Graamiarof  BngHsh  Language. 
Grainge's  (W.)  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  Toikshire,  8vo. 
Grant  and  Barker's  Halifax  Bible  Discussion,  el.,  12mo. 
Grantley  Manor,  12mo.,  bds. 
Gregory's  Conspectus,  3rd  ed.,  d.  12mo. 
Handbook  of  Southern  Germany,  new  ed. 

'      for  the  Ruiaa  and  Muaeums  of  Rome,  p.  8vo. 
Heartsease,  1  vol.,  p.  8vo.,  d. 
Herring's  (R.)  Paper  and  Paper  MaUng,  d.,  8vo. 
Hinds  (J.)  Elements  of  Algebra,  6th  ed«,  Svo.,  bds. 
Homilist  (The)  vol.  L,  new  ed.,  p.  8vo.,  d. 
Household  Words,  vol.  zi.,  d.,  8vo. 
Howitt's  (Mary)  Illustrated  Library  for  the  Toung. 
Interesting  and  Sporting  Ballad  of  Lord  Dodo. 
Jay's  (W.)  Autobiography. 
Jobson's  (J.)  Mother's  Portrait,  cr.  8vo« 
Jones's  (E.)  Battle-Day,  and  other  Poems,  cl.,  12mo. 
Kayo's  (Bp.)  Government  of  the  Church,  d.,  8vo. 
Kingsley's  Glaneus,  2nd  ed.,  cL,  12mo. 
KUto's  (Dr.)  BibBeal  Cydopssdia,  Abridged,  a,  8vo. 
Lesaop's  Isthmus  of  Sues  (^estion,  Svo* 
Lion  of  Flanders,  12mo. 
Little  Walter,  12mo.,  d. 

Longfdlow's  Poeticd  Works,  12mo.,  cl.,  illustrated. 
Long  Look  Ahead,  bds.  12mo. 
Love  versus  Money,  2  vols.,  p.  8vo.,  cl. 
Lyra  Germanica,  d.,  fcap. 
Meditations  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  cl.,  12roo. 
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Ministering  Children,  qL|  12mo«»  «ew  «d. 
Newcomes,  toI.  ii.,  cl.,  8vo. 
Newdegate's  (C*  N*)  Ttriff  of  KM  NatiooBf  cl»  4to« 
Paley's  Natural  Theologyj  naw  od.,  2  to1««,  ol, 

■    ■■    SapplttaentaryValiuiaial* 
Pictorial  Bible,  Yol.  ii.,  rL  6VO.9  d. 
Pignadar,  8<^,  cL 

Platt'i  (W.)  Linda*  Manor,  p,  8vo., «}. 
Pricfaard'i  (C.  E.)  Sermpna  on  Prafer»  cL|  ^r^  8to. 
Pridden'i  (W.)  Early  Christianai  (th  ad,,  al.»  ISohk 
Recollections  of  Rassia,  by  a  NoblamtOt  vm  8va«i  tl^ 
Robert's  Indian  Exchaaga  Tables^  3im}  ed>f  ol^  9^0. 
Ronalds  and  Richardson'a  Cbamical  Taelmology,  toL  i< 
Ryan's  Lives  of  our  Hiieaas  in  tba  Crimaa, 
Smith's  (A.)  Martha,  p.  Syq*,  cU 
Spencer's  (H.)  Principles  of  Psychology,  cL,  9yik 
Stanhope  Burleigh,  d.,  12mo« 
Taller's  (J.)  Disconnea  an  the  Phiiippiana»  «!*«  ltoo« 
Taylor's  (H.)  Baakeepar'a  Maiiiial,  $th  ed.,  Utasftmted. 
Todhunter's  Diflferontial  Cdoaliu»  8iid  ad*»  or,  8vo. 
Trench  (R.  C.)on  Words,  6th  ad.,  13mo.|  el« 
Traveller's  Libraryi  parti  8$  ai^  8f  • 
Trollope's  (Mrs,)  Gartrude,  3  vali.*  p«  8to»>  d. 
Tmran's  (W.)  Ivoo  MaaofiMluri  ol  Qiaat  Britetau 
Von  Bohlen'a  latrodiictm  to  the  Book  of  Oii»sto>  8  toIi. 
Walford's  Key  to  Latin  Verse,  d.,  18mo« 
Warde's  Catechism  on  EquitaAmi  18mo» 
Wickenden's  (Rer.  W.)  Revdatma  «Ca  Poov  Gotftta, 
Westoott,  on  the  QaaOA  of  iha  )iow  TrrtlawiMiti 
WUberforce's  (Bp.)  Rocky  Island,  11th  ed.«  18mo. 
Wilson's  (Professor)  Noctaa  Amkmmmmt  p.  8v».»  d. 
Woodward's  (H.)  Qloxy  in  it*  Folaeas^^  8V(V«  d» 
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VARIETIES. 

Newton's  Indifference  to  Fame.— The  A)llowing  an^ote  is  re- 
corded by  Conduitt,  as  showing  Sir  Isaac's  indifference  to  fame :— "  Mr. 
Molyneux  related  to  us  that  after  he  and  Mr.  Graham  and  Dt .  Bradley 
had  put  up  a  perpendicular  toloacope  at  Kow»  to  find  out  Ihe  pamHax  of  the 
fixed  stars,  they  found  a  certain  aatation  of  tho  earth  which  thay  could  not 
account  for,  and  which  Molyneux  told  me  he  thought  destn)yed  entirely 
the  Newtonian  system ;  and  therefore  he  was  under  the  greatest  difficult 
how  to  break  it  to  Sir  Isaac.  And  when  he  did  break  it  by  degrees,  in  the  * 
softest  manner,  all  Sir  Isaac  said  in  answer  was,  when  hc  had  told  him  his 
opinion—'  It  may  be  so ;  there  is  no  arguing  against  facts  and  experi- 
ments ;'  so  cold  was  he  to  all  sense  of  fame  at  a  time  when,  as  Tillotson 
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said,  a  man  baaTomed  his  last  understandii^/'-^tr  2>.  Brew9ter^s  Id/e 
ofNiswton. 

"Skglibb  History  and  Composition."— «The  Overland  Mail  sajSi 
that  the  two  follo?dng  were  exercises  in  English  composition  proposed  by 
Sir  James  Stephen^  at  the  late  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Indian 
didl  service  :—*(!) .  '^  Let  it  be  supposed  that-  in  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1674i  Clarendon  then  being  in  exile  at  Eoaen,  receives  a  visit  in  that 
city  from  Gilbert  Burnet,  the  future  bishop  and  historian,  and  that  a  dia*- 
logae  takes  place  between  them  there  on  the  results  of  the  Restoration,  as 
fitr  as  they  had  already  been  developed,  and  so  far  as  the  farther  develop- 
ment could  be  then  foreseen.  Write  such  an  imaginary  dialogue,  adhering 
as  dosely  as  may  be  to  the  modes  of  thought  characteristic  of  each  of  the 
speakers."  (2).  "  The  earliest  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender 
■t  Derby  reached  London  on  the  5th  of  December,  1745.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  on  the  6th  of  that  month,  and  before  any  further  account  of  his 
proceedings  had  arrived  there,  a  secret  Jacobite  in  that  city,  connected 
with  the  court  of  George  IL,  wrote  to  a  Jacobite  friend  in  the  country  a 
letter  (1)«  descriptive  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  intelligence,  both  on 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  more  eminent  member^  of  that  court  and  on  the 
public  mind,  «ad  (2),  expressive  of  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  \vriter  of 
a  suGoessfdl  issue  of  the  enterprise.    Write  this  imaginary  letter." 
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"BftAtjUONT  AND  Fletchbr."     By  Leigh  Hunt.    CI.,  post  8to.,  pp. 

363:  H.  G.Bohn.  1866. 
The  title-page  of  this  work  announces  it  as  containing  Beaumont  and 
f  letcher's  finest  scenes,  lyrics,  and  other  beauties,  *^  now  first  selected 
from  the  whole  of  their  works,  to  the  exclusion  of  whatever  is  morally  ob* 
jeetionable,  with  opinions  of  distingoished  critics,  notes  explanatory  and 
otherwise,  and  a  general  introductory  prefkce."  From  the  latter  we  shall 
make  such  quotations  as  wiU,  we  think,  convey  to  our  readers'  minds  the 
views  rf  Mr.  Hunt»  which,  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  so  fully  accord  with 
our  own : — 

"  It  IB  not  customary,  1  beUeve,  to  write  prefaces  to  books  of  selection.  "  Betuties  " 
are  understood  to  spetk  for  themselves ;  and  the  more  they  deserve  the  name,  the  less 
politic  it  may  be  considered  to  dilate  on  the  merits  of  the  writings  from  vtrbich  they  have 
been  culled.  A  wit  who  was  shown  the  collection  of  detached  passages  called  the 
Beauties  qf  Shakespeare,  is  reported  to  have  said,  *  Where  are  the  other  nine  volumes  ?* 

"  There  are  such  especial  reasons,  however,  why  a  selection  from  the  works  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  is  a  thing  not  only  warranted  but  desirable  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
difference  of  this  volume  from  collections  of  merely  isolated  thoughts  and  fancies),  that 
it  is  proper  I  should  enter  into  some  explanation  of  them ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  must 
begin  with  a  glance  at  the  lives  of  the  two  poets.'' 
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With  the  onttines  of  the  biography  of  Francis  Beaamont  and  John 
Fletcher  most  of  onr  readers  are  doubtlessly  acquainted.  Mr.  Hnnt  Teiy 
advisedly  narrates  all  that,  worth  narrating,  is  known  of  them.  He  ob- 
serves : — 

"  It  might  be  tsked  by  thow  who  know  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  by  name  only,  or  by 
little  else  than  modern  adaptations  of  one  or  two  of  their  playg,  whether  this  view  of 
their  offences  against  deceney  is  not  exaggerated,  and  whether  it  was  possible  for  any 
British  court  to  set  so  low  an  example  ? 

"  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  satisfying  doubts  of  this  nature,  espe« 
cially  with  a  book  full  of  beauties  before  us,  taken  from  the  authors  who  are  found  so 
much  fault  with  ;  and  it  is  impossible,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  produce  proofs  from  the 
authors  themselyes»  and  to  do  the  very  thing  we  object  to,  and  quote  what  is  not  fit  to 
be  read.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to  show  from  what  an  amount  of  depravity  those 
beauties  have  been  rescued ;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  bring  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses,  who  may  fairly  represent  all  the  others,  and  both  of  whom  would 
for  rather  have  found  the  poets  foultless  than  blameable.  The  first  is  Scfalcgel,  one  of 
the  fondest  as  well  as  ablest  critics  of  our  national  drama;  the  other,  (the  latest  edition 
of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,}  Mr.  Dyce. 

"  *  There  is  an  incurable  vulgar  side  of  human  nature,'  observes  Schlegel, '  which  the 
poet  should  never  approach  but  with  a  pertain  bashfolness,  when  he  cannot  avoid  allow* 
ing  it  to  be  perceived ;  but  instead  of  this,  Beaumont  and  netcher  throw  no  veil  vrhat- 
ever  over  nature.  They  express  everything  bluntly  in  words :  they  make  the  spectator 
the  unwilling  confidant  of  all  that  more  noble  minds  endeavour  to  hide  even  from  them* 
selves.  The  indecencies  in  which  these  poets  allowed  themselves  to  indulge  exceed  all 
conception.  The  licentiousness  of  the  language  is  the  least  evil ;  many  scenes,  nay, 
whole  plots,  are  so  contrived,  that  the  very  idea  of  them,  not  to  mention  the  sight,  is  a 
gross  insult  to  modesty.  Aristophanes  is  a  bold  interpreter  of  sensuality,  but  like  the 
Oredaa  statuary  in  the  figures  of  satyrs,  &e.  he  banishes  them  into  the  animal  region  to 
which  they  wholly  belong;  and  judging  him  according  to  the  morality  of  his  times,  he 
is  much  less  offensive.  But  Beaumont  and  Fletoher  exhibit  the  impure  and  nauseous 
colouring  of  vice  to  our  view  in  qnito  a  different  sphere ;  their  compositions  resemble  the 
sheet  full  of  pure  and  impure  animals  in  the  vision  of  the  Apostle.  This  wu  the  uni- 
versal inclination  of  the  dramatic  poets  under  James  and  Charles  the  lirst.  They  seem 
as  if  they  purposely  wished  to  justify  the  Puritans,  who  affirmed  that  the  theatres  vrere 
so  many  schools  of  seduction  and  chapels  of  the  devU." 

From  Mr.  Hunt's  remarks  on  this  subject  many  passages  might  be  se- 
lected which  deserve  a  place  in  the  memory  of  the  lovers  of  English  litera- 
ture.   We  select  a  few : — 

'*  With  rare  and  beautiful  exceptions  they  degrade  love  by  confining  It  to  the  animal 
passion :  they  degrade  the  animal  passion  itself,  by  associating  it  with  the  foulest  imper. 
tinences ;  they  combine,  by  anticipation,  Rochester  and  Swift^make  chastity  and  un- 
chastity  almost  equally  offonslve  by  indecently  and  extravagantly  contrasting  them ;  nay, 
put  into  the  mouths  of  their  chastest  persons  a  language  evincing  the  grossest  knowledge 
of  vice,  sometimes  purposely  assuming  its  character,  and  pretending,  in  zeal  for  its  defeat, 
to  be  intoxicated  with  its  enjoyment. 

"  Aud  these  fatal  mistakes  occur  not  only  in  one,  two,  or  six,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  of 
their  plays,  but  more  or  less  in  all  of  them — in  every  one  of  the  whole  fifty-two ;  some- 
times  in  patohes  and  small  scenes,  sometimes  in  great  ones,  often  throughout  a  great  part 
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of  the  pUy,  Ireqnently  as  ita  foandatton  md  main  interest,  and  almost  always  in  some 
offensive  link  or  other  with  the  very  finest  pessases,  from  which  you  are  obliged  to  eat  it 
away." 

Adveitiog  to  Mr.  Dyoe's  words,  "  Even  in  the  pages  of  Addison^  who 
did  BO  much  towards  the  pnrification  of  English  literature,  there  are  pas* 
sages  which  may  occasion  some  slight  uneasiness  to  one  reading  abud  in  a 
family  drde/'  Mr.  Hunt  says : — 

'*  If  eantion  has  beeome  necessary  in  reading  Addison,  who  is  justly  designated  as  one 
of  the  purifiers  of  onr  literatnre,  and  whose  name  has  been  held  synonymous  with  pro- 
priety, it  may  easily  be  supposed  how  abundant  the  necessity  is  rendered  in  the  case  of 
the  two  most.Koentious  writers  of  a  licentious  age.  Fortunately  they  wrote  much  and 
beantifiilly ;  and  it  has  been  still  more  fortunate  for  them  that  genius  and  purity  go  best 
together,  so  that  my  selection  has  not  only  been  enabled  to  be  co|mous  as  well  as  spotless 
(thanks  to  the  Cscilities  afforded  to  excision  by  the  authors  themselves),  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  their  sentences,  not  so  easily  detachable,  and  of  the  equally  few  in- 
cklents  connected  with  them,  contains,  I  think  I  may  say,  the  whole  of  their  finest 
writiog»  and  every  i»csentable  scene  that  has  been  deservedly  admired." 

We  shall,  in  onr  next,  continue  this  notice,  and  extract  a  specimen, 
which  will  peihaps  induce  some  of  onr  readers  to  know  more  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 


"Thx  Chitboh  of  Enokajtd  SimDAT  School  Qvartkrly  Maoa- 

Enri."    169,  Fleet  Street. 
"Thx  Elbybkth  AsrgVAXi  Sspobt  op  ths  Chuboh  of  Bnolahd 

8Tnn>AT  School  iKSTiTim.    1855." 

It  grres  ns  much  pleamue  to  notice  such  publications  from  any  Chria- 
tian  community,  but  especiaUy  from  one  that  has  done — ^and  has  tiie 
means  of  doing — so  much  for  Christian  education  as  the  eetabliahed 
church  of  the  realm.  In  our  editorial  capacity  we  wish  to  know  as  little 
as  possible  of  distinctiye  religious  tenets  or  party  principles'— the  sound 
rdigious  education  of  the  rising  generation  is  our  object  in  yiew,  and  we 
regard  Sunday-schools  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  appliances  at  present 
ayailable  to  the  Christian  philanthropist.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
reyert  to  this  subject  in  a  future  number,  we  shall  now  content  ourselyes 
with  commending  to  our  readers  the  publications  of  which  we  haye  been 
fayoured'with  copies.  With  the  Annual  Eeport  is  published  the  elo- 
quent, and,  we  trust,  effectiye  sermon,  preached  before  the  friends  of  the 
Institute,  at  St.  Dunstan's,  Fleet  Street,  by  the  Bey.  J.  B.  Owen, 
whose  Iftbours  to  promote  the  social  adyancement  of  the  people  haye 
long  since  attracted  public  notice.  The  ''  Quarterly  Kagazine"  is  re- 
plete with  interesting  matter.  We  are  unwilling  to  defer  our  notice  of 
it,  or  we  should  enter  into  detail.^  This  we  may  do  in  the  next  number 
we  recmye,  but  we  must  express  our  disappointment  with  regard  to  the 
*  This  notice  was,  with  sereral  others,  in  type  last  month. 
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Cl9rr0ipotubnc^  under'  which  title  <me  letter  o&lj  appeara  'One  wUdti 
we  hope,  will  proye  uiefiil  to  numj  who  tniBt'too  niuoh  to  th^neelree  in 
the  work  of  Sunday-school  teaching.  We  should  have  expected  to  find 
many  other  useM  communioations  in  such  a  Magaaine.  We  hope  that 
their  non4ippearanee  is  not  an  index  of  lukewftrmness  or  selflshneas  on 
the  pttH  of  the  Chamh  of  Bnglaad  SoAday-sehool  teaehen^ 


"  "SLktoist  OnroK :  *  Gtoon  WflmB,'  on,  TsBTOTALlsiyt.'*  E.  Bulman. 
This  is  a  critical  examination  of  the  Miracle  at  Cana,  '^  with  a  view  to 
eheck  the  reyiyal  of  an  old  heresy."  It  forms  an  appendix  to  the  works 
of  Dr.  Lees*  the  Teetotal  Advocate  and  Centroversialist.  The  pamphlet 
will  well  repay  perusal ;  much  ingenuity  is  displayed ;  hut*— without  say* 
ing  a  word  either  for  or  against  total  ahstinence^we  must  say  that  We 
consider  Br.  Lees'  laboured  arguments  very  inconclusive. 


"  OsirxALoaT  OP  OvB  Satxoitb."    Bivingtons.    1866. 

To  tiuM  who,  as  all  Christian  teaohera  should*  nuike  the  Hdly  Sotip* 
tures  a  part  of  their  pupils*  study,  this  little  work  will  prova  a  valtiaUie 
acquisition.  It  comprises  a  "  chart  of  the  genealogy  of  our  Saviour 
fiMu  Adam/'  It  is  about  three  feet  in  length  by  two  ftat  in  bnadth, 
and  contains  coloured  maps  and  plans,  and  a  btfger  amount  of  useful 
fnf6rmatiofi  than  is  usually  found  in  so  small  a  space  in  similat  works. 
The  design  and  execution  are  admirable.  The  oharfe  is  Iblded  in  a 
steMg  and  neat  cover  to  the  size  (dvo.)  of  a  Ompumian  U  #ie  Oha/ft^ 
wfaioh  will  be  peouAed  by  e^ory  bibHcal  student  with  iateresti  Sundays 
Bohool  teaehers  and  Christians  of  every  denonunation  will  welcome  tbis 
new  work  as  cordially  as  wa  recommend  it. 

For  sohool-room  purposes  we  should  like  to  see  the  chart  mounted 
and  coloured,  for  which  it  is  weU  adapted. 


.xiM>».**Mi  lin   i*»i  i  am  namii  I 


''  The  Gahs  of  the  Chssse." 

TJKDim  tbia  title  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  we  have  ever  i^en 
has  been  published,  as  "  A  tribute  to  the  memory  of  WiUiam.Caxton," 
and  in  aid  of  an  exeeilent  charity*  ''  Tn  PsurTEBa'  AitMsnousBS  at 
WooA^gnen,  ToUmhtm^  The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Eiggins,  the  typ»> 
foundears*  who  have  had  the  type  of  tiie  first  work  printed  by  Caxton  at 
Westminster  carefully  imitated,  and  the  twentj«'tbree  wood-cuts  traced 
from  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  paper  haa  also  been  made 
expreaslyi  as  near  as  possible  like  the  original ;  and  the  book  is  accom* 
panied  by  a  few  remarks  of  a  practical  naturei  by  Mr.  Yi^ioent  Figginsy 
which  have  been  suggested  during  the  progress  of  the  fount,  and  the 
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n^ceUBVj  ttady  aiiil  eompicriian  dF  Canton^a  wmcfa  with  those  of  his 
eotemporuMi  in  Gennany.  The  ptio»is  iwQ  gmmoif  suitably  bound  in 
od^  or  Hree  §umm%  in  xnoroeco>  with  tilyer  olaapB  and  boasat  in  tile 
style  of  the  period. 

Messrs.  Piggins  say,  that,  as  they  have  supplied  gratuitously  the 
punches  and  matrices  and  the  fount  of  type,  besides  devoting  their  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  work«  they  think  that  they  may  with  confidence 
ask  the  bookseller  to  relinquish  the  usual  trade  allowaaee  upon  the  sale, 
so  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  public  patronage  may  be  available  for  the 
almshouses.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  book  is  well  worth 
the  money  aa  a  litoMry  curiosity.  It  would  be  capital  for  a  present ; 
for  there  is  Uttle  or  no  probability  of  its  becoming  common.  Possibly 
its  value  may  inctease. 


"  Dabtok'b  New  Mi^  di?  Loimo^."    1855.    ColotUPed,  with  Visitors' 

Guide  through  tiOndon. 

We  have  received  from  oiur  publiBhera  a  oopy  of  thw  BUioful  vade  mecum, 
^  The  London  Guide«"  Visitors  to  London,  and  even  Londoners,  will 
make  a  profitable  investment  by  obtaining,  as  '^  change  for  a  shilling/' 
thid  fWthftil  guide ;  it  is  th6  Only  plan  of  London  in  which— so  far  at 
least  as  we  are  awate — the  omnibus  routes  are  accurately  denoted  and 
described. 


♦     -fc^...    .f  ■         ■  T>».  a*    >     *■« 


]ft6T)rM.-^AiMmg«l  ^A  ntttaerona  wovks  ftrfwarded  to  us,-  we  have 
selected  the  following  for  early  notice : — "  Memoir  atld  Remains  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Kke ;"  "  The  Sequel  to  the  Roving  Bee ;"  "  Address,  Sermon, 
and  Memoir"  (Sunday-school  Union);  "Collective  Lessons  ;"  "French 
Fbn«eol9gy;'V''0mir  National  SinfW9i"  ''Bible  Emblems;"  "Lanca- 
shire ;"  "Yorkshire  (We9t  Siding) ;"  and  several  others. 


NOTICES  or  MUSIC- 

"Forgive  one  Another."     (DuiF  and  Hodgson).    Composed  by 
&  Nelsoot  Esq.    Written  by  lU  Kitchen,  |Isq. 

It  is  in  F  majof-^modtdates  into  the  scale  of  the  mediant^  and  also  into 
that  of  the  relative  minoi*.  The  atr  is  nevertheless  simple  and  pleasing, 
and  well  adapted  to  the  subject.  Voice  compass^  C  below  the  stave  to  F 
on  the  fifth  line*  We  subjoin  the  words.  The  sentiments  are  such  as 
evory  Gbmtiaii  oherishes^  and  as  every  teaobec  should  inculcate ;  hut  we 
cannot  refrain  ftom  exprestidg  our  disappointmanl  witii  regard  to  the 
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poetry.  We  were  hoping  to  be  able  to  reoommeiid  this  song  to  the 
faTonnble  notice  of  our^profeasioiial  readers  and  famifies^  bnt  we  confess 
thati  without  emendation,  we  shonld  be  sorry  to  introdnce  such  jingling 

solecisms  into  a  school-room : — 

**  Forgiye  one  another,  there's  few  bot  have  err'd, 
Towards  friend  or  brother,  in  thought  or  in  word ; 
Bnt  dear  the  reflection  will  be  to  the  mind. 
When  enyy  assails  as,  if  still  we  are  kind. 
Oh  I  let  us  remember,  while  here  we  maj  life, 
Although  we  are  injutred,  'tis  sweet  to  foigiTe. 

Forgive  one  another,  there's  few  bat  have  tr^dg 
Towards  friend  or  brother,  in  thought  or  in  word. 
Forgive  one  another,  forgive,  oh  I  forgive. 

"  If  words  thou  hast  spoken  that  should  have  been  hush'd, 
'  The  ftiult  to  acknowledge,  oh  I  be  thou  the  first ; 

Ijet  false  pride  jirevail  not,  each  error  amend, 

Be  kind  to  thy  neighbour,  be  trne  to  thj  friend. 

Oh  I  let  US  remember,  while  here  we  may  live, 

Altlbugh  we  are  injured,  'tis  sweet  to  fbrgive. 

Forgive  one  snother,  Sms« 

We  have  no  objection  to  "  there's  few/'  but  ^'  there '«  few  have  "  is  into* 
lerable.  Such  puerilities  as  ''while  here  we  may  live/'  are  burlesques  on 
simplicity.  The  word  "  hush'd"  is  very  improperly  used  in  the  sense  of 
vnuttered ;  and  perhaps  a  foreigner  might  be  found  who  would  make 
« first"  rhyme  with  "hush'd."  We  should  be  sorry  for  an  English 
young  lady  to  do  so.  We  would  say  to  Mr.  Kitchen,  in  his  own  words* 
''  each  error  amend." 


"  Summer  Morst."    (Jewell  and  Letohford).    Words  by  J.  H.  Jewell. 

Music  by  John  S.  Stone. 

This  is  a  pretty  pastoral  songy  one  which  might  be  sung  in  any  company 
and  by  any  singer.  The  composition  (C  major)  is  remarkably  sijnple  for 
both  Yoice  and  accompaniment.  Voice  oompasSi  from  D  below  the  stave  to 
G  on  the  fourth  space* 


<*  The  mom,  the  blnaUng  nmuner  mom, 

10nth  rosy  tinted  brow» 
Comes  from  the  east  with  smiles  to  greet 

The  blossom  and  the  bongfa. 
The  birds  give  welcome  in  their  songs. 

And  tnne  some  joyons  lay. 
The  flowers  give  fragranee,  all  give  joy 

To  greet  the  coming  day. 


The  Isrk  spiingi  from  the  waving  corn* 

Ita  earols  to  leaewy 
The  tinted  blossoms  lift  their  heads, 

Gem'd  with  the  glistening  dew. 
And  nature  smiles  in  innocence. 

As  of  a  world  new  bom, 
While  joy  lights  up  each  smiling  face 

Upon  a  summer  mora/' 


iroTiCTfl  OM  inrsic. 
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''  I  HSASD  A  Voice  uv  thb  TuANanti.  NicHt/'   (B.  Williams).  Words 
by  J.  £.  Carpenter.    Music  by  Stephen  Qlover. 

This  is  a  yocal  duet  in£  flat.  Particular  attention  to  time  will  be  found 
requisite  to  render  the  accompaniment  pleasingly  effiectiye.  First  voice : 
compasSy  E  flat  on  the  first  line  to  G  aboye  the  stave ;  second  voice :  com- 
pass, D  below  the  stave  to  E  flat  on  the  fourth  space.  The  subject  is  pas- 
toral. The  poetry  is  certainly  not  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  best  style,  but  there 
is  nothing  objectionable  in  either  sentiment  or  expression. 


*  I  heard  a  yoice  in  the  tnnqiiQ  night, 
WaUng  the  woods  with  ita  glad  delight ; 
I  heard  a  voice  in  the  greenwood  tree. 
Filling  the  grove  vrith  ita  melody-^ 
Now  joyfiil  aa  the  festal  Inte, 
Now  plaintive  u  the  dulcet  Ante, 
Now  loud  and  iweet,  now  soft  uid  dear 
It  stole  upon  the  litt'ning  ear. 

The  nodding  flowers  that  bloom'd  around 
Seem'd  list'ning  to  the  blissful  sound. 
While  from  the  cloudless  skies  above 
The  silent  stare  look'd  down  in  love. 


Yes !  I  heard  a  voice  in  the  greenwood 

tree, 
miing  the  grove  with  its  melodj, 
I  heard  a  voice  in  the  tranquil  night, 
Waking  the  woods  with  its  glad  delight. 

Twas  but  a  bird  that  the  whole  night 

long, 
Poured  forth  its  soul  in  a  gush  of  song ; 
Sorrow  it  knew  not— Oh !  would  that 

we 
Might  sing  like  that  bird  in  the  green- 

wood  tree." 


"  SwE»T  Kate  of  Norton  Vale.**    (B.  Williams).    Poetry  by  Sdward 

Parmer.    Music  by  6«  Simpson, 

■ 

This  song  is  in  £  flat.  Voice  compass,  D  below  the  stave  to  F  on  the 
fifth  line*  Air  and  accompaniment  simple,  pleasing,  and  worthy  of  better 
words.     We  give  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Farmer's  poetry  : — 

"  The  birds  were  singing  sweetly ;  wild  flowers  are  blooming  gay, 
^hen  I  lost  my  heart  completely,  in  the  merry  month  of  May. 
Twas  mom,  and  thirtty  Nature  wu  busy  drinkiny  dew, 
When,  fair  in  form  and  feature,  dear  Kate  first  met  my  fiew.'' 

What  intelligent  teacher  could  admire  such  twaddle!  No  wonder  that 
so  many  songs  are  ephemeral;  no  wonder  that  musicians  complain  of 
vitiated  taste  and  vitiating  tendencies  in  an  age  when  advantages  are 
unprecedentedly  great  I  In  justice  to  Mr.  Farmer  we  must  confess  that 
his  poetiy  is  not  below  mediocrity,  as  regards  the  general  tone  of  ballad- 
writing  in  the  present  day. 


We  intended  to  recommend  in  our  last  the  following  pieces  (published 
by  Messrs.  Dnif  and  Hodgson)  in  Verdi*s  celebrated  opera,  H  Trovatore : — 
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''  Oome  to  Gipsy  Maid/*    Bonumee,  O,  |  tnne.    Voioe  oompasib  B 
below  the  stare  to  F  shafp  or  {ttdUb.)  6  abore, 

"  I  think  of  Thee,"    Samanee,  £  flat^  {  tin^Cf    7 dee  compass,  D  below 
the  staye  to  £  flat  on  the  fourth  spftpe* 

''Hope's  bright  Star*"    BaUad,  K  flat»  Q  time.    Voioe  compass,  C 
below  the  stave  to  £  flat  oq  the  fourth  space» 

Wanderiog  Away*"    ^aUad,  F|  i  time.    Voice  compass^  C  to  C. 
The  Gitami's  Song."    S  minori  aad  major,  f  time.    Voice  compass,  A 
below  the  stave  to  F  sharp  on  the  fifth  line. 


**  Mother,  is  the  Battle  over  ? ''   (fleheamann  and  Co.).  Words  by 

Edwin  Coyle.     Music  by  Benedict  Roefii. 

This  singularly  beautiful  song  is  in  A  flat.  Verier  oompasi^  from  C  below 
the  stave  to  F  on  the  fifth  line.  The  aeoompanimant  ta  vary  eaay,  bnt, 
like  the  air,  sweetly  plaintiva.  To  those  who  admire  the  iMida^^-and  few 
there  are  who  will  not — ^we  would  say,  Procure  the  music.  It  b  one  of 
the  most  admirable  productions  elicited  from  the  Muses  on  the  subject 
of  the  war.     ^ 


**  Mother,  is  the  battle  over  ? 

Thousands  have  been  kiU'd,  they  sty ; 
Is  my  father  coming  ?  Tell  me, 

Have  the  English  gain'd  the  day  ? 
Is  he  weU,  or  is  he  wounded  ? 

Mother,  do  you  think  he's  slain  ? 
If  you  know,  I  pray  yon  tell  me, 

Will  my  father  como  again  ? 


<i 


Mothari  dear,  yea'ia  ihmis  aighnt 

Since  you  last  the  paper  read. 
Tdl  me  why  you  now  are  crying* 

Why  that  cap  is  on  your  head  ? 
Ah  I  I  see  you  Qannot  teU  me: 

father's  one  among  the  slain ; 
Although  he  loved  us  very  dearly, 

He  will  never  came  again !" 


AN8WEES  TO  COBEESPONDENTS. 

HALF  PRICE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  "  THE  GOVBRNESS.'' 

In  reply  to  the  many  kiten  on  thi9  iu^ectf  we  keg  to  My  that  toe  k^t  ike  O&ioikal 
SuBSC&iBBKs'  lAtt  open  for  tome  montht  later  than  woe  at  first  intended.  We  did  oo 
at  the  suggestion  of  many  pf  our  warmest  friends  and  supporters^  and  we  continued 
to  receive  yearliy.  suhscriptions,  at  3t.  Sd,,  up  to  the  Ibth  ofJuty, 
Thb  Tba&lt  Subscription  is  now  6t.,  in  advakcs. 

Origmai  Sukocrii^rsr  ha^e  the  pinmlkge  of  luning  H9  mwp  mope  eqpim  as  ihey  desire 
at  Zs,  6d,  per  annum, 

Jtf.  W.  Bourne.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  your  wishes,  and  tfhall  be  Happy 
to  laoeivc  the  names  of  any  of  your  friends  ay  Original  Subseribers. 

S.  B.  (Brighton).-r-R.  F.— Et  H.— M.  J.  T.— E.  W.— M.  A.  G.— EUenor.— D.  D.— 
'S.  P. — Under  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  these  Correspondents,  they  and  thrir 
friends  may  become  Original  Subscribers  by  forwarding  a».  6i^*  for  each  twelve  eopiw. 
Remit  in  postage  stamps. 

ARITHMETIC  (by  E.  D.  W.) 

Interest.  (E.  G.) — Required  the  amount  of  JS726  15#.  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  for 
3  ycarst  \9  w^,  4  days  ? 

According  to  the  Key  to  The  Intellectual  Calculator  a  very  fornudable  array 
of  figures  must  appear  ere  the  answer  be  obtained,  lhu« :— * 
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410 


926  15 


29,07    0 
20 


i«MM«ipai« 


1,40 
12 

4,80 

4 

S,20 


d.        d.       £.    t.    d, 
Atd65:  ]232::29     1     4f 

20 

581 
12 

6976 

4 
■ii   

27907 
1282 

55814 
88721 
55814 
87907        4 

365)34381484(94125 
3285 
■        *i 
1531 
1460 


365 
1095 


714 
365 


3492 
3285 

2074 
1825 


w.  d. 
19  4 

7 


187 
1096 


249  nm.  12)28541f 
2^)196    2 


98    2    4« 
726  15    0 

824  17    4f 


What  a  contrast  to  the  follawing  metho4  ;- 
Yi.  W,  D. 


3  19 


4 
4 


13  26    2 


my. 

8 

1  y. 

100 

2   d. 

* 

£.   t.    d, 

726  15    0 
92  16  lOi 
7    5    4* 
0« 


m-f'^in 


824  18    Ok  Adiww.     * 

*  Ko  figuring  is  requisite  to  get  the  interest  for  the  two  days ;  it  can  be  told  at 
once  by  a  mental  process. 
The  difference  between  the  two  answers  is  7id.    It  is  reaUy  a  small  fraction  more. 

Exerei»e9. — E.  D.  W.  begs  to  inform  his  correspondents,  that  he  cannot  undertake  to 
examine  and  return  any  exerdsef  during  the  present  month.  They  may,  however,  be 
forwarded  to  him  as  usual.    Some  solutions  may  appear  in  the  October  numbar. 

MUSIC. 

So^aing.  (W.  D.  B.)  In  the  critique  to  which  you  allude  it  is  not  stated,  neitlier  is  it 
even  remotely  hinted,  **  (hat  Mr.  HuUah  hat  merely  introduced  ih$  taordt  /Tq,  Me, 
8fe,  fir  the  nkt  qf  making  hit  eyttem  contpicuout,'*  «c.    Every  one  who  knows  any- 
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thing  at  all  ou  the  aulject,  knows  that  the  Italian  sjUabieatioa  was  hUr^thieed  him. 
dreda  of  yean  before  the  Committee  of  Coandl  on  EducatioQ  was  in  existence.  The 
main  objection  to  the  theory  of  solfaing  is,  not  that  syllables  are  used  to  denote  rda* 
tive  sounds,  hot  that  nsually  mtmeawbtg  tifUahlm  with  m  Jitreigm  prmumcUMim  «rr 
tmufht,  and  that  the  time  thus  wasted  might  be  more  profitaUj  employed. 

U  is  undeniable  that  yowel-ending  syllables  are  more  enphonions  than  those  ending 
with  consonants  ;  but  the  rule  you  giTC  is  certainly  ori^JM^*'  No  eommmmtt  MhmUd 
he  at  the  end  of  any  name**  Even  Mr.  HulliJi,  who  wisely  prefers  Do  to  Vt^ 
retains  Sol, 

With  reference  to  Ywxr,  we  haye  only  to  observe,  that  we  alluded  to  a  £ut,  not  aa 
worthy  of  imitation,  but  as  iUostrative  of  the  abuses  to  whieh  the  Italian  pronuncia- 
tion is  subject.  To  oursdves,  the  sounds  of  Par  and  £er,  for  Fa  and  La,  are  as 
disagreeable  as  Vietoriar  for  Vietoria,  or  ffuttar  perekar  for  gutta  percha.  There  ia 
no  accounting  for  taste.  We  are  not  indined  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  expe- 
diency of  adopting  the  syllables  Dob,  Fah,  Soh«  and  Sah.  We  believe  that  some  of 
Mr.  Corwen's  classes  will  bear  comparison  with  any  of  Mr.  Hullah's.  In  those  classes 
taught  on  Mr.  Curwen's  system  which  have  come  under  our  notion  vre  have  howefer 
observed,  that  the  pupils  do  not  really  sonnil  the  final  A. 

Dok  sounds  like  JDo  in  doll, 
Fah         „  Fa  „  Jkther, 

Soh         gf         80   „  90dm 
SaA  „         Pea  „  peahn. 

This  is  well  in  our  opinion ;  for  we  think  that  if  the  final  h  were  aspirated,  cacophony 
would  be  inevitable. 

,    LANGUAGE,  GRAMMAR,  &c. 

*'  Thiek  a$  leopee  in  VaUomkroea."    (Q.V.)    Is  it  not  a  mtt-ipiotation  ?    Milton  says  :— 

'*  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  Ihat  strew  the  ^rooks 
In  Vallombrosa." 

And  the  author  of  '*  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  in  evident  allusion  to  this  says, 
**  We  were  too  late  to  see  the  autumnal  beauty  of  the  fidlen  leaf  in  VaUombrosa.''  We 
do  not  remember  that  any  other  poet  makes  a  simiUr  allusion  to  Vallombrosal  leaves. 

Gramrnar-book,  (S.  B.)  We  diifer  from  the  author  to  whom  you  allude.  In  our 
opinion  «  Who  has  this  boy's  Grammar-book  ?"  is  preferable  to  **  Wbo  has  this  boy's 
Grammar  ?" 

Oymnattie,  (S.  B.)  The  6  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  hard,  but  custom  has  made  it 
soft,  and  therefore  it  would  seem  pedantic  to  pronounce  the  first  syllable  '*  as  gim  in 
the  word  gimlet."  It  is  no  more  a  "  mistake"  to  make  the  ^  soft  in  gymmaetiee  than 
it  is  to  make  it  soft  in  Genesis.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  resume  our 
review  of  the  books  to  which  you  refer. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

H.  (HoUoway.)  We  have  not  seen  any  articles  of  yours ;  until  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  their  literary  merit»  and  adaptation  to  the  dedred 
end,  it  were  needleu  to  discuss  the'question  of  premium,  especially  as  other  correspon- 
dents  have  exprened  willingness  to  supply  us  gratuitously  with  suoh  articles  as  you 
mention. 

C.  P.  vrishes  to  know  "  whether  the  English  and  Foreign  life  Assurance  Society"  and 
the^'  St.  George's  Assurance  Company''  are  the  best,  as  their  announcements  appear  in 
'*  'Am  GoTcnNxas  ADTBnnsxR."  If  we  edited  an  American  newspaper,  we  should  in 
all  probability  say  that  our  advertiser's  societies  were  decidedly /Ae  ^.  But  when  a 
subscriber  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart  asks  such  a  question,  we  feel  bound  to  answer 
it  impartially.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  as  to  the  relative  and  comparative 
merits  of  Assurance  Companies,  but  we  would  not  on  any  account  insert  the  advertise- 
ment of  any  person  or  company  not  respectable. 

The  question  as  to  "  the  distinctive  features  of  the  two  companies"  is  also  one  which 
we  cannot  at  jn-eeent  answer.  We  advise  our  correspondent  to  procure  a  proepeetMe 
from  each.  She  will  then,  perhaps,  not  need  our  in^artial  advice.  We  hope  that 
our  observations  will  not  deter  her  or  any  other  correspondent  from  referring  to  us  on 
any  question  relative  to  Life  Assurance. 

M.  N.  0.— J.  J.— E.  L,T-A  Subscriber.— M.  A.  U.^Martha.— S.  C,  in  our  next. 
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LECTUEE  Vn. 

We  have  yet  somewhat  more  to  say  about  the  use  of  fiction  in  the 
education  of  children. 

1.  It  is  objected, ''  that  the  use  of  fiction  unfits  children  for  the 
reception  of  truth  ;^'  but  which  one  among  the  ten  thousand 
readers — delighted  readers— of  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  was  the 
less  inclined  or  less  able  by  his  reading  to  flee  from  the  city  of 
Destruction  towards  the  far-off  Delectable  Land  ?  Whoever  that, 
as  a  child»  read  of  FaUJ^ful  and  the  perils  of  Vanity  Fair,  was  less 
able  as  a  man  to  fight  against  the  falseness  and  malice  of  that  old 
serpent,  who  lures  men  to  death  and  ruin  ? 

What  shall  we  next  find  &xjlt  with? — the  untruthfulness,  the 
fiction  employed  in  that  holiest  of  all  truths,  the  Prodigal  Son? 
You  may  reply,  that  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  like  all 
other  parables  in  the  Holy  Book,  is  inspired,  and  that  with  it  no 
other  parable  or  allegory  or  &ble  can  be  compared.  Granted,  most 
freely  and  fully;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  every  truth  is  in- 
quired*; hence  its  vitality — Whence  its  immortality.  Hundreds  of  other 
books  have  been  written  equal  to  John  Bunyan's  in  power,  more 
fertile  in  incident,  more  full,  perhaps,  of  interest,  or  what  the  world 
calls  interest,  yet  they  have  all  died  and  perished  almost  in  the  very 
year  of  their  birth.  And  why?  Simply  because  they  lacked  that 
truthfulness,  of  which  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  '^  is  full.  Meanwhile 
the  pilgrim's  book — as  all  such  books  do— lives  on,  not  because  of 
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the  beauty  of  its  diction^  which  at  times  is  marvellous ;  not  because 
of  its  quaintness  and  originality^  which  are  the  main  marks  and 
essential  elements  in  the  Tinker  himself,  but  because  there  is  en- 
shrined in  his  pages  a  living  truth  and  reality,  which  all  the  malice  of 
Satan  cannot  contradict,  and  the  carping  of  wise  men  cannot  gainsay. 

2.  Hence,  in  a  like  maimer,  spring  the  truth,  beauty,  and  vita- 
lity of ''  Agathos,"  "  The  Rocky  Island,''  "  Thfc  Dark  Bivjer/'  and 
such  like  books,  simply  because  they  are  the  true  natural  utter- 
ances of  hearts  really  feeling  and  affected  by  the  deep  reality  of 
those  things  of  which  they  tell. 

3.  But  let  us  go  more  boldly  to  one  of  the  more  open  and  avow- 
edly fictitious  stories — dreadful  fairy  stories,  such  as  those  of  Hans 
Christian  Andersen — ^and  see  what  amount  of  profit  they  actually 
yield.  Let  us  take  one  of  the  more  exaggerated,  and,  according 
to  Miss  Beligious  Morality,  the  more  "painjtdly  unreal "  of  his  tales. 
These,  too,  are  some  of  those  dreadful  stories  which  have  no  texts 
of  Scripture  introduced  {so  naturally)  into  every  other  paragraph — 
no  Pharisaic  moral  appended,  by  way  of  antidote,  to  the  unwhole- 
some and  injurious  draught  already  imbibed.  They  are  full  of 
utter  abominations — ^tin  soldiers,  needles,  pins,  China  mandarins, 
ugly  ducks,  and  lucifer  matches-^all  playing  the  most  unheard-of 
and  unauthorised  parts. 

Still,  let  us  glance  at  one  of  these  fearful  stories — the  Tinder  Box. 

4.  Thus,  in  brief,  runs  the  story,  which  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  tell  after  Andersen's  own  inimitable  manner : — ^A  soldier,  march- 
ing on  the  high  road — right,  left ;  left,  right — ^meets  a  witch,  a, 
horrid-looking  creature,  &c.,  &;c.  '^  Good  evening !"  says  the  sol- 
dier. '^Oood  evening!"  said  she.  ''What  a  bright  sword  and 
large  knapsack  I "  &c,,  &o.  ''  I'll  tell  you  what,  you  can  have  as 
much  money  as  you  like  1"  ''  How?"  said  the  soldier.  She  soon 
tells  him  how — he  has  only  to  dimb  to  the  top  of  an  old  tree,  dose 
to  the  wayside,  descend  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  and  do  what  he 
is  told.  The  witch  will  tie  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  pull  him  up 
when  wanted.  Onc^  inside  the  tree,  he  was  to  find  a  hundred 
lamps  burning,  and  before  him  three  doors  with  keys  in  the  locks. 
In  the  first  room  he  was  to  find,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  large 
chest,  on  which  sat  a  dog  with  eyes  as  large  as  teacups.  The  witch 
gave  him  an  aproi^  to  throw  over  the  dog's  head,  and,  without  fear, 
take  him  up  and  set  him  down  on  the  floor.  This  done,  as  much 
money  as  he  pleased  might  be  taken  out  of  the  chest.    It  was  only 
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copper  money,  but,  if  he  liked  silver,  he  had  but  to  go  to  the  next 
room,  where  sat  a  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as  mill-wheels.  This  dog 
guarded  a  box  of  silver ;  and  if  this  did  not  satisfy  the  soldier,  he 
was  to  go  to  room  the  third,  where,  on  a  box  of  gold,  sat  a  dog  with 
eyes  as  big  as  the  round  tower.  And  all  the  soldier  had, to  give 
the  witch  for  her  share,  was  an  old  tinder  box,  left  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tree  by  accident. 

Up  climbed  the  soldier ;  and  down  he  went  into  the  hollow  of 
the  tree ;  where  he  found  all  that  the  witch  had  told  him — lamps, 
dogs,  moneys  and  all.  Having  filled  his  pockets  with  copper  money 
he  was  satisfied  enough  until  he  got  to  the  second  room,  where  he 
saw  the  silver.  This  pleased  him  till  he  reached  the  third  room, 
where  he  flung  away  the  silver  and  filled  his  pockets  with  gold ; 
and  not  only  his  pockets,  but  hat,  boots,  and  knapsack.  .This  done, 
he  called  out  to  the  witch  to  puU  him  up  through  the  tree.  ''  Have 
you  got  my  tinder-box?^'  said  she.  "No;'' — thi»  he  had  quite 
Jbrffotten.  However,  back  he  went  and  fetched  it.  Once  more 
safely  above  ground,  his  next  step  was  to  ask  the  witch,  "  What 
she  wanted  with  the  tinder-box  ?"  ''  Never  mind,"  said  she ; 
"  you  have  your  money ;  keep  your  promise  and  give  me  the  box." 
But  this  he  refused  to  do,  in  spite  of  his  solemn  promise. 

And  not  content  with  ielUng  a  He,  he  cut  off  the  old  woman's 
head  with  his  sword,  and  left  her  dead  in  the  road.  Then  he  tied 
op  his  money  in  the  blue  apron,  put  the  tinder-box  in  his  pocket, 
and  away  he  went. 

For  a  time,  after  this,  he  lived  in  great  luxury  and  splendour ; 
spending  his  money  lavishly  every  day,  on  all  sorts  of  riotous 
living,  until  one  morning  he  found  he  had  but  twopence  left. 
His  splendour  was  all  over,  and  he  was  forced  to  live  in  a  dingy 
garret.  He  was  too  poor  to  afford  a  candle,  but  sat  there  in  the 
dark,  until  all  at  once  he  remembered  the  old  tinder-box  and 
matches.  He  soon  struck  a  light,  but  at  the  very  first  spark  the 
door  was  burst  open  and  in  walked  the  dog  with  eyes  like  teacups, 
asking  '^  what  his  master  wanted"  Money,  was  the  answer ; — and 
in  a  moment  back  came  the  dog  with  a  bag  of  copper  money. 

After  this  back  came  all  his  former  splendour.  He  was  soon  as 
selfish  and  lazy  and  extravagant  as  ever,  the  dog  always  giving  him 
a  good  supply  of  money..  But  in  spite  of  all  his  good  fortune  he 
offended  the  king  and  queen  of  the  land,  and  was  cast  into  a  cold, 
dreary  prison,  and  told  he  was  to  be  hanged  the  next  morning. 
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When  the  sad  time  came  he  was  marched  through  a  great  crowd 
who  hooted  and  jeered  him.  On  his  way  to  the  gallows  he  bribed  a 
little,  boy  to  mn  to  his  lodgings  and  fetch  the  tinder-box.  The 
box  was  brought  to  hin^  barely  in  time,  just  as  the  rope  was  about 
his  neck.  Then  he  suddenly  begged  permission  before  his  death 
to  smoke  a  pipe.  This  the  king  granted.  Whereupon  the  soldier 
struck  a  light  three  times ;  when,  lo  and  behold  up  rushed  the 
three  terrible  dogs.  Of  course  the  soldier  was  saved,  and  in  due 
time  married  to  the  princess,  whom  he  had  seen  and  loved  long 
before  in  his  lonely  garret.  He  had  gone  through  many  trials, 
much  poverty,  and  terrible  hunger.  Nay,  he  had  barely  escaped 
being  hanged.  And  all  this  in  consequence  of  his  false  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  old  woman  he  called  a  witch.  Had  he  been  but 
content  with  his  pocket  full  of  gold,  kept  his  word  with  the  old 
woman,  lived  moderately,  and  given  away  in  charity  as  much  as 
he  spent  on  himself,  he  would  never  have  been  cast  into  prison, 
never  suffered  hunger,  never  had  the  hangman's  rope  round  his 
neck. 


Such  in  substance  is  Andersen's  story,  which  we  have  chosen  as 
being,  not  one  of  his  most  directly  moral  and  didactic  tales,  or  of  a 
high  class,  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  stories  of  the  kind.  The 
main  gist  of  the  tale,  that  the  fruits  of  but  a  single  falsehood  may 
follow  the  liar  through  life — if  unrepented  of— is  plain  enough  to  all. 
For  the  greater  amount  of  moral,  or  improving  the  subject,  we  do 
not  care  to  look.  A  lie  was  the  sin ;  for,  of  course,  as  to  the 
witch's  head  being  cut  off,  as  soon  as  the  soldier  was  out  of  sight 
she  got  up  and  put  her  head  on  again. 

We  contend  that  the  teaching  of  all  such  bright,  healthy  stories 
is  for  good. 


We  have  thus  far  listened  to  and  answered  some  objectors ;  let 
us  now  see  what  substitutei  they  will  provide  for  children  in  lieu  of 
stories,  tales,  and  such  like  fables,  &c.,  &c.  A.  says,  "that  for  his 
part  he  will  never  encourage  in  the  minds  of  his  children  the  growth 
of  any  false  element ;  &cts,  facts,  facts,  shall  be  their  diet  morning, 
noon,  and  night."  What  sort  of  dwarfed,  or  hungry  and  lean  skele- 
tons of  men  and  women  this  process  at  last  produces  any  one  may 
see  who  will  consult  the  famous  Mr.  Bounderby,  as  Dickens  has 
drawn  him.   B.  says,  ''No,  we  will  not  feed  them  entirely  on  facts^ 
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but,  instead  of  such  trash  as  fairy  stories,  they  shall  read  good  maral 
tales  from  their  earliest  years.  Accordingly,  poor  little  Henry  and 
Mary  are  told,  in  the  ''Moral  Spelling  Book,''  of  a  Master  Tommy 
Bad  Boy,  and  Master  Johnny  Good  Boy :  one  the  incarnation  of  all 
wickedness,  as  a  boy,  a  youth,  and  a  man ;  and  the  other  equally 
absurd  and  impossible,  as  the  walking  epitome  of  all  that  is  good 
and  virtuous,  who  never  did  a  wrong  thing  or  said  a  naughty  word ; 
who  never  made  a  dirt  pie  or  went  near  the  water ;  never  thought 
of  himself,  but  always  first  of  his  dear  mamma  and  papa;  who  pre- 
ferred going  without  his  breakfast  to  eating  it,  &c.,  &c.,  ad  nauseam. 
Of  course  Master  Tommy  was  finally  drowned  or  hanged  before  he 
was  of  age ;  and  Johnny  lived  to  be  a  hundred — ^lived  and  died  rich 
and  happy.  It  is  supposed  possible  that  children  relish,  enjoy, 
understand,  appreciate,  and  profit  by  such  outrageous  twaddle  as 
this;  while  they  fail  to  see,  or  feel,  or  imitate  the  beauty  of  truth 
and  courage,  good  nature  and  good  will,  in  the  life  of  poor  little 
Goody  Two  Shoes,  Jack  of  St.  MichaeVs  Mount,  or  Andersen's 
charming  Red  Shoes  I ! 

If  A.  and  B.  still  exist  and  object,  we  can  offer  them  no  evidence 
stronger  than  facts,  £euH»  such  as  we  have  adduced.  They  who 
close  their  eyes  in  bright  sunshine  must  not  complain  if  they  are 
nnoonsdous  of  the  light.  We  only  profess  to  offer  these  notes  to 
sane  persons,  who  are  glad  to  foster  and  draw  out  into  the  light 
those  kindly  feelings  of  faith,  imagination,  and  fancy,  love  and 
fear,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  heart  of  every  little  child, 
for  purposes  too  wise  and  too  holy  for  man  to  dare  to  check  or 
neglect. 
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Chapter  II. 

FinST  IMPRESSIONS. 

**  First  impressions  are  generally  lasting."  True ;  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  first  iw^essums  are  received  in  childhood :  but  what  metaphysician 
will  tdl  us  with  cerfaiuty  at  what  period  of  existence  an  infant  is  capable 
of  receiving  first  impressions,  or  what  are  their  nature  and  probable  results  ? 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  talk  learnedly  about  intellectuality  and  the  development 
of  the  human  faculties  in  infancy ;  but  it  is,  after  all  the  erudition  that  the 
subject  has  evolved,  a  problem  as  difficult  as  it  is  important.  True  it  is 
that  there  are  educational  charlatans  who  would  gravely  assure  us  that  the 
development  of  the  infantine  Acuities  upon  soundly  religious  and  philoso- 
phical principles  is  a  remarkably  simple  process :— 
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*'  Where  others  toil  Kvith  philoeophie  force, 
Thdr  nimble  noniente  takes  a  shorter  course. 
Flings  at  yonr  head  conTiction  in  the  lumpA 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump." 

But  **  facts  are  stubborn  things."  Ptoents,  especUlly  mothers  who  are 
anxious  that  the  edacation  of  their  children  shall  commence  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  cannot  but  fed  that,  notwithstanding  the 
▼ast  amount  of  educational  theorizing  that  has  from  time  to  time  been 
forced  upon  public  attention,  there  exists  a  desideratum  of  no  secondary 
importance — a  really  practicable  training  system  for  infants  too  young  for 
any  school.  Many  will  tell  us  that  no  such  system  is  requisite ;  others  will 
say  that  the  mother  should  seek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  whilst  others 
again  will  propose  schemes  which  presuppose  a  Utopian  state  of  society, 
and  infant  beings  untainted  by  the  depravity  and  corruption,  which  we 
are  assured  are  inseparable  from  human  nature. 

To  say  that  no  system  is  required  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  training 
of  infants  under  two  years  of  age,  is  certainly  the  readiest  way  of  disposing 
of  the  difficulty ;  but,  before  we  admit  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  we 
must  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  no  moral  or  intellectoal  faeuUy  can 
be  developed  in  such  infants.  Such  eridence  can  never  be  given ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  considerably  less  difficult  to  prove  that  what  are  com- 
monly called  natural  propensities  are,  in  fact,  mental  foculties  developed — 
or  at  least  biassed — ^in  the  child,  even  before  its  birth.  Strange  as  this  idea 
may  seem  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  assure  them  that  such  a  theory 
might  be  supported  by  facts.  Hence  our  definition  of  education  as  the 
development  of  M  the  faculties  of  a  human  being,  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances, from  its  first  material  existence  until  the  separation  of  spirit  from 
matter.  Every  mother,  and  every  person  who  may  in  the  course  of  time 
become  a  mother,  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  her  educa- 
tion will  surely  modify  the  natural  ditpotition,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
faculties  of  her  ofifiqpring.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  if  a  mother  be 
proficient  in  reading,  writing,  and  other  school  lore,  her  children  will  be 
bom  scholars ;  but  even  such  a  theory  would,  in  a  limited  sense,  have  at 
least  some  foundation.  As  there  have  been  more  poets  than  have  ever 
sung,  and  more  heroes  than  have  ever  fought,  so  there  have  been  more 
scholars  than  have  ever  displayed  their  powers,  or  contributed  in  any  way 
to  the  good  of  mankind. 

Education  is  a  gradatory  process ;  it  is  a  concatenation  of  which  no  link 
most  be  lost ;  and  early  culture,  the  training  of  infants,  is  a  link  so  im- 
portaat  that  nothing  can  compensate  for  its  loss.  We  maintain  that 
physiological  facts  prove  that,  all  other,  circumstances  being  equal,  the 
child  of  a  well-educated  mother  is  much  more  susceptible  of  good  imprest 
sions,  moral  and  intellectual,  than  the  diild  of  an  iU-edueated  mother. 
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It  follows,  thereforei  that  a  mother  who  would  epiucate  her  child  must 
herself  be  educated.  It  nmst  not  be  supposed,  that  bjr  education  we  mean 
school  learning.  Our  remarks  are  not  now  addressed  to  teachers  nor  to 
children,  but  to  adults,  who,  unless  educated^  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  have,  from  Tarious  circumstances,  yerj  little  chance  of  be- 
coming so.  We  would  discriminate  yerj  minutely  between  sducation 
and  mere  learning*  Manj  are  well  educated  who  know  but  little ;  others, 
with  much  developed  intellectuality,  have  but  an  ill  education.  The  first 
and  greatest  proof  of  a  good  education  is  the  eridence  of  a  well-regulated 
mind.  This  includes  more  than  can  be  explained  in  a  few  words,  but  it 
includes  no  more  than  is  attainable  by  all ;  still  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact, 
that  there  must  be  with  many,  an  exercise  of  self-denial  in  order  to  disen« 
tangle  themselyes  from  predilections,  prejudices,  and  propensities.  This 
seLMenial  will,  however,  in  all  cases  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  the 
mother  and  all  with  whom  she  has  intercourse,  as  well  as  to  that  of  her 
child ;  but;  irrespective  of  this,  a  mother's  anxiety  for  the  every  welfare  of 
her  children  will  induce  her  to  do  whatever  lies  in  her  power  to  secure  it. 

Female  influence  is,  as  we  have  shown,  the  most  potent  of  human 
agencies,  and  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  maternal  character ;  its  main* 
spring  is  a  love  so  pure,  so  unlike  every  other  kind  of  earthly  love,  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  source  of  all  human  affection.  It  is  so  natural,  that  it  seems 
to  be  a  self-existent  and  independent  element  of  earthly  felicity/ and  yet  it  is 
so  mystical  that  no  logic  can  define  it — ^no  eloquence  can  describe  it.  Beauti- 
fully has  the  poet  shown,  by  declaring  its  nature,  the  futility  of  any  attempt 
to  explain  it,  when  he  says  that  it  is 

"  A  holy,  pure,  and  tender  flame, 
Enkindled  from  abore ;" 

and  doubtlessly  he  gives  the  nearest  approximation  to  a  definition  of  it 
when  he  says  that  it  is 

"  The  warmett  loTe  that  can  grow  cold :" 

thus  defining  a  mother's  love  as  something  undefinable— and  is  it  not  so  ? 
Seems  it  not  an  emanation  from  the  Deity  ?  Surely  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  so  heavenly.  Love  so  unselfish,  so  unweariable,  so  unchangeable,  so 
immortal,  could  never  originate  in  poor  frail  human  nature. 

**  Ah !"  says  the  sophist,  "  when  you  talk  of  maternal  affection  being  an 
emanation  from  God — when  you  talk  about  love  ahd  its  heavenly  origin, 
you  seem  to  forget  that  inferior  animals  evince  not  only  an  unconquerable 
instinctive  love  for  their  offspring,  but  also  that  many  of  them  evidence  an 
affection  for  man  that  shames 

'  Man's  inhumanity  to  man.' 

Nay,  more,  you  seem  to  forget  that  animals  of  different  species  and  habits 
haive  oecasioaally  evidenced  reciprocal  affection." 
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We  reply,  we  are  not  iminixidfiil  of  tlieaeiactSi  and  that  it  is  onrwish  to 
see  every  hmnan  mother  something  more  than  a  mere  animaL  We  readHj 
grant  that,  if  her  anxiety  for  her  child  extends  no  further  than  to  its  physical 
wants  and  derelopment,  her  love  is  nothing  beyond  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  her  physical  constitotion.     But  to  return : 

In  order  that  the  Jirst  impressiims  of  a  child  may  be  such  as  all  philan- 
thropists and  every  good  parent  would  wish,  it  is  very  expedient,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  that  a  mother,  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  child's 
existence,  should  use  every  precaution  in  guarding  against  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  disturb  her  equanimity  of  mind ;  but  all  her  precaution  will 
be  useless,  unless  her  mind  becomes  to  her  the  subject  of  careful  discipline. 
Her  very  fear  that  her  equanimity  may  be  disturbed  is  in  itself  an  evil  to 
be  dreaded,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  such  a  fear  is  to  have  the  confidence 
which  only  true  religion  can  supply. 

The  remarks  which  we  may  make,  and  the  suggestions  which  we  intend 
to  offer,  may,  we  humbly  yet  fervently  trust,  be  of  service  to  some  mothers, 
and  those  who,  although  not  mothers,  are  by  the  providence  of  God  placed 
in  positions  in  which  they  have  many  maternal  responsibilities ;  but  we 
earnestly  caution  all  against  the  pernicious  notion  that  the  theories  based 
upon  sound  physical  and  metaphysical  principles  will  in  any  way  supersede 
that ''  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above."  On  the  other  hand,  we  would 
warn  professedly  pious  mothers  and  teachers  against  the  very  prevalent 
idea,  that  prayer  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  wfll  of  itself  compensate  for 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  educational  prindples.  God  works  by  means, 
and  those  who  neglect  to  ascertain  what  are  the  means  which  must  be  em- 
ployed for  the  attainment  of  any  desired  end,  use  but  a  repetition  of  vain 
words  when  they  ask  for  what  has  already  been  given  to  them.  In  short, 
a  mother  should,  in  education,  show  her  faith  by  her  works ;  she  should 
endeavour  to  use  every  nftans  within  her  reach  to  train  her  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go :  then  she  may,  with  firm  reliance  on  Divine  faithful- 
ness, crave  a  blessing  on  her  efforts. 

Again,  we  would  premise  that  the  study  and  discipline  of  the  metaphy- 
sical faculties  properly  conducted  cannot  lead  to  what  is  commonly  called 
materiatiem.  Many  persons,  ladies  especially,  incline  to  this  opinion  i 
although  the  terms  material  (relating  to  matter)  and  metaphysical  (relating 
to  what  is  beyond  matter)  would  seem  to  forbid  it.  The  connexion  of 
mind  with  matter  and  their  reciprocity  of  influence  are  undeniable  but 
inexplicable.  We  know,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  nature  of  mind ;  of  its  ca- 
pabilities and  influences  we  know  but  little,  yet  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
secure  many  inestimble  blessings  and  to  avoid  innumerable  ills,  and  there- 
fore a  mother's  educational  power  will  be  in  proportion  to  her  metaphysical 
knowledge  properly  applied. 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  case  of  %  young  mother  sdicttons  to  {wepare 
herself  for  educating  her  child. 
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The  primaiy  requisite  is  sblp-knowlsdge.  An  architect  would  not 
attempt  to  build  a  town  without  first  anrreying  the  site  on  which  it  is  to 
be  reared.  A  gardener  would  not  sow  seed  in  ground  unprepared  and  full 
of  thriving  weeds.  The  moral  in  each  instance  is  obvious.  The  mind  is 
the  site  on  which  the  goodly  structure  is  to  be  reared — let  it  be  carefully 
examined ;  it  is  the  soil  in  which  the  precious  seed  is  to  be  sovm — let  it 
be  careftdly  prepared  and  weeded.  Self-examination  is  the  only  method 
of  attaining  seU^knowledge.  We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  a  mother' 
desiring  to  know  herself  should  carefully  examinCi 

I.  Her  eonaHtutional  temperament. 

II.  Her  principles  and  opinions. 

III.  Her  habits  and  actions. 

The  oonstitntional  temperaments  of  individuals  are  as  various  as  their 
physiognomy,  and  the  infinitude  of  modifications  to  which  they  are  subject 
sets  all  attempts  at  complete  classification  at  defiance.  Still  there  are 
general  principles  well  worthy  of  attention. 

(TV  te  eon/tiMiMf.) 


BOARDING-SCHOOL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  THEIE 

EEAL  VALUE. 

No.  3. 

HOW  DRAWING  SHOULD  BE  fAVOHT. 
{OmHeMedfromp,  384.) 

ALTHOUOBy  in  common  parlance^  Drawing  is  termed  an  accomplishment, 
the  opinion  is  gradually,  yet  rapidly  becoming  general  amongst  educationistSi 
that  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  as  part  of  what  may  be  called  a  plain 
useful  education.  That  drawing  is  a  source  of  amusement  is  undeniable ; 
but  the  fact  of  its  affording  pleasure  to  those  who  practise  it,  is  not  only 
no  argument  against  its  utility,  but  it  is  an  almost  irrefragable  argument  in 
fiivour  of  its  being  made  an  item  in  the  education  of  every  class  of  the 
community.  How  many  an  artisan  or  labourer  would  find  recreation  in 
drawing,  who  now  wastes  his  time  and  his  money,  his  strength  and  his 
health,  and  it  may  be  entails  ruin  upon  his  cottage  home,  and  misery  upon 
all  belonging  to  him,  by  his  frequenting,  when  his  day*s  work  is  over,  the 
pnbKc-house  or  other  haunts  of  dissipation !  Some  will  tell  us  that  such 
men  should  spend  their  evenings  in  reading  good  books  at  home.  We 
reply  that  they  know  but  little  of  human  nature  who  imagine  that  the  sons 
of  tcnl,  to  whom  physical  activity  has  become  habit,  and  habit  '^  second 
nature,"  can  find  never-ending  recreation  in  reading.  Many  a  temperate 
and  intelligent  man — ^tired  of  reading— takes  his  pipe  and  meditates  in 
solemn  dance  as  he  complacently  watches  the  curling  clouds  issuing  from 
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« 

the  miniatare  fiumaoe  in  its  bowl,  or  he  mmy  join  in  oonTonation  in  which 
he  will  • 

**  Fame  and  pniT,  and  panie  and  pnff  again/' 

and  Inxuriate  in  doinff  nothing  so  indnstrionelj ;  whibt,  on  the  other  hand» 
if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  mnric  or  drawing,  his  time  would  be  spent  mndi 
more  agreeably  and  healthfhllj.  We  are  not  now  argoing  for  or  against  the 
habit  of  smoking — it  is  not  in  our  protince  to  do  so,  neither  do  we  wish 
to  argue  that  a  knowledge  of  music  or  drawing  would  hinder  a  man  ftom 
becoming  a  drunkard  or  a  smoker ;  but  we  do  arev  that  many  a  man  who 
takes  his  pipe  in  "  self-defence/*  against  the  eflPects  of  fatigue,  would  when 
tired  of  reading  spend,  with  alacrity;  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
which  without  calling  forth  physical  exertioni  requires  both  mental  and 
physical  industry. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  remarks  such  as  these  are  irrelevant  to  our 
subject.  We  are  by  no  means  apprehensfre  that  British  females  will — 
even  if  art  education  be  neglected-— become  tobacco-smokers ;  but  we  bdieve 
that  their  influence  might  be  of  inestimable  Tslue.  *'  Example,"  says  the 
proTcrb,  ''is  better  than  precept/*  If  females  were  more  generally  to 
learn  drawing  in  a  rational  manner,  they  would  take  a  liveTy  interest  in  it 
and  use  it  for  practical  purposes,  and  not  merely  as  an  amusement  or  rather 
as  tL  passe-temi. 

It  is  true  that  drawing  is  taught  in  schools,  and  especially  in  ^'  Ladies^ 
Establishments,*'  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  in 
most  instances  neglected,  and  in  other  instances  practised  by  ladies  after 
they  leave  school  or  **  come  out,"  is  proof  positive  that  it  has  not  been 
well  taught.  We  do  not  say  that  the  teacher  has  not  taken  pains  with  the 
pupil — we  do  not  even  hint  that  the  teacher  was  not  proficient  in  the  art, 
but  we  do  say  that  she  had  not  what  every  efficient  teacher  must  have — 
taet,  teaching  power*  ability  to  influence  and  interest  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  and  to  make  them  so  ''at  home"  with  the  subject  of  each  lesson 
Ihat  both  pupil  and  teacher  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
lessons  have  really  been  eivait,  because  they  have  been  recxivkd. 

To  those  of  our  fidr  readers  who«  with  us,  consider  that  many  moral 
advantages  would  accrue  from  the  art  of  drairing  being  more  general,  we 
need  say  nothing  or  little^  to  induce  them  to  give  the  subject  attention. 

In  tliis,  as  in  everything  else,  the  moral  state  of  individuals,  influences  in 
some  degree,  small  or  great,  the  social  condition  of  the  community.  It  ia 
cornmoD-pkoe  enough  to  say  that  the  art  of  drawing  improves  taste;  hot 
taste  18  a  term  so  vague,  so  vanously  defined  by  those  who  talk  moat 
about  it«*8o  local,  temporal^  and  mutable—that  vre  aie  equally  as  firee  to 
disseat  firom,  as  to  assent  to^  the  trite  assertioD. 

If  by  taste  We  are  to  understand  the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  appre^ 
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ciatiiig  the  diffinrence  between  good  and  evil,  beauty  and  defonnitj*  sym- 
metry  and  diaproportion,  congniity  and  incongraity,  we  say  that  aU  educa- 
tion ahoold  tend  to  the  derelopment  of  taate* 

We  hare  generally  found  in  the  advocatei  for  drawing,  three  claaaea ; 
the  first  class  are  those  who^  wheneter  the  subject  is  mentioned,  volunteer 
an  enumeration  of  as  many  beauties  of  nature  as  they  can  crowd  into  one 
verbal  picture.  Sunny  sides  and  verdant  fields — mountains  and  valleys-b- 
rocks and  precipices — roaring  billows  and  rippling  streams — meandering 
rivers,  umbrageous  trees,  fragrant  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  insects — 
everything  in  nature,  visible  or  imaginable-^and  they  would  lead  one  to 
oondude  that  none  but  those  who  have  learned  drawing  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  glorious  works  of  the  Creator.  How  fUladous  suth  an 
idea  is  we  need  not  stop  to  show. 

The  second  class  of  taste-praters  are  those  who  are  everlastingly  dilating 
on  Grecian  style,  Etruscan  vases, 

Heradsnemn  pott  and  paai» 

and  every  work  of  art,  native  or  foreign,  ancient  or  modem,  from  the  Col- 
lossenm  at  Rome,  to  the  cotton-print  handkerchief  of  Manchester*  To  such 
persons  it  must  indeed  be  a  mystery  how  so  many  beautifnl  as  well  as 
usefiil  works  have  been  produced  by  persoiis  unacquainted  with,  and  un- 
aided by,  the  art  of  drawing. 

The  third  and  largest  class  is  composed  of  those  who,  without  any  very 
well  defined  notions  on  the  subject,  believe  that  drawing  is  perhaps  good 
for  something ;  that  it  wwy  be  useful,  and  that  if  it  be  practised  so  as  not 
to  involve  too  much  expense  or  neglect  of  more  important  duties,  it  csn  do 
no  harm.  In  short,  they  regard  drawing  as  merely  an  accomplishment, 
except  to  those  who  make  it  a  profession,  or  who  rnuMt  practise  it  in  their 
business. 

Now,  in  our  opinion,  either  of  the  two  classes  of  enthusiasts  is  prefer«> 
able  to  that  dass  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  includes  not  only  the  majority  of  indulgent  papas  and  mammas,  but 
also  a  very  large  number  of  governesses  who  are  teachers  of  drawing. 

We  desire  to  see  drawing  regarded  as  an  edncadonal  power  capable  of 
influencing  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  condition  of  the  community. 
In  teachingdrawing,  mental  and  physical  faculties  are— or  should  be — simul- 
taneously developed ;  we  therefore  proceed  to  ofl^  a  few  suggestions,  which 
may  prove  useful  to  some.  We  would,  however,  observe,  tHpauant^  that 
many  governesses  do  not  teach  drawing  because  they  themselves  cannot 
draw  toeU.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Let  a  teaoher  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  theory  of  the  art,  and  even  if  she  be  utterly  incapable  of  prac- 
tising it,  her  pupils  will  derive  more  information  from  her  lessons  than 
they  would  from  those  of  one  who  merely  taught  them  the  art  of  imitating 
imitations. 
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There  is  m  very  useful  little  twopeimjf  book,  by  Mr.  G^ige  White,  called 
'^  A  few  Hints  on  teaching  Drawing  ;*'  it  may  be  had  at  the  National 
Society's  Dep6t.  We  have  receiyed  a  copy,  and,  as  the  price  is  so  very 
low,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  strongly  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers,  who  will,  of  course,  infer  that  we  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  White,  and  that  his  hints  will  supersede  the  remarks  which  we  should 
make  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  in  his  admirable  book  oa 
'<  Imitative  Art,"*  says,  ''If  the  unhappy  victim  of  a  beUe  pasiion  for  art 
is  to  be  doomed  to  the  drudgery  of  learning  anew  from  the  inspection  of 
nature  all  that  it  has  cost  the  labours  of  all  the  artists  of  all  times  to  find 
out,  difficulties  enough  will  attend  him,  and  Pope's  erroneous  stania  will  be 
to  him  an  apparent  truth : — 

'  One  idence  onlj  wfll  one  genioi  fit. 
So  TUt  is  art,  lo  ntrrow  hamAn  wit.' 

And  if  he  be  allowed  to  discover,  by  his  own  perception,  from  the  works 
of  artists,  as  much  as  he  may  be  able,  he  will  still  fall  far  short  of  the 
fruits  of  their  experience,  and  will  find  difficultiea  and  perplexities  suffi* 
cient  to  try  his  patience  and  his  perseverance  to  the  utmost." 

A  pupil  should  be  led  to  observe  that  the  appearance  of  receding  sur* 
faces  is  modified  by  shade  and  tint ;  thus  the  upper  surface  of  a  cub^ 
when  directly  before  a  spectator,  seems  diminished  on 
each  side,  and  in  depth,  and  assumes  this  form— 

and  as  it  is  placed  more  and  more  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  spectator  the 
inner  side  becomes  successively  more  perpendicular  and  the  outer  more 
inclined. 


until  the  side  of  the  cube  becomes  visible,  when  the 
shape  approximates  to  that  of  a  lozenge. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  also  be  drawn  to  the  fact,  that  as  surfaces 
recede  they  gradually  fall  into  a  half  tint. 

8URPACSS, 

Surfaces  may  be  classified  into 


**  Flat,  as  the  sides  of  a  cube : 


*  Dtrton  &  Ca,  58,  Holborn  HiU. 
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CNi.iNDRiCAL,ts  theudesofadrum.  FUtti*<M« 
directum  and  curved  eonveretly  t*  tke  other  : 


CHANirDi.AR,  u  the  iaaide  of  a  pipe.  Seterte  of 
eylmdrical ;  JIat  in  one  direction,  and  eoneme  in  tie 
other:' 


Conical,  aa  a  sugar-loaf.  Idhe  a  cylinder,  htit  dinanisk- 
inff  gradvaiJy  in  tizejrom  one  end  to  the  other  : 


FrNNiEL-SHAPED,  Bs  the  inside  of  a  funnel.  Re- 
teree  of  conical ;  Jlai  in  one  direction  and  concave  in 
the  other,  and  diaunithiiiff  gradnalhf  from  one  end  to 
the  other ; 


Globular,   is  a  ball.     Cvrved  eonvexli/  in  every 
direction  .- 


PooDLAR,  as  the  inside  of  a  cup.     Beverte  of 
globular,  concave  in  tftrj  direction. 


4.34 


POUETH  DAT  AT  THE  EOTAL  POLYTECHNIC 

n^STITUnON. 

If  there  is  one  charm  more  than  another  which  is  really  commanding, 
and  capable  of  rivaliy  with  personal  beauty,  it  is  that  of  good  sound 
conversational  powers.  We  do  not  mean  an  everlasting  mill-clack,  or  a 
slow-going,  learned — ^very  learned,  pedantic,  talk — ^but  we  mean  that 
sweet,  insinuating,  playftil,  and  yet  truthful  manner  which,  drawing  its 
information  from  many,  has  the  magic  power  to  dress  tbo  most  pon- 
derous matter  in  the  lightest  and  most  fairy-like  garb ;  and^  taking  the 
lovely  Sheherezade  of  the  thousand-and-one-tales  celebrity  as  the  type 
of  such  power,  we  cannot  wish  our  young  governesses  a  more  potent 
sceptre  than  that  which  they  may  gain  over  tne  minds  of  their  young 
pupils,  by  constantly  filling  up  the  solemn  pauses  of  the  school-room 
with  the  useful  novelties  of  the  day. 

It  is  for  this  reason  we  contend  so  urgently  that  scientific  institu- 
tions should  be  specially  patronised  by  parents  for  the  sske  of  their 
children,  and  all  teachers  of  the  young  should  visit  such  places  for  the 
sake  of  getting  new  ideas. 

.  The  Polytechnic,  for  instance,  is  a  species  of  intellectual  market  where 
you  are  sure  to  buy  something  good,  and  the  latest  novelty  we  have 
to  notice  is  the  new  and  furious  metal  called  aluminium.  This  metal 
is  made  from. any  clay,  earth,  slate,  brick,  or  road-dirt  upon  which  we 
walk,  where  it  exists  in  the  condition  of  oxide  under  the  name  of  alu- 
mina, consisting  of  oxygen  gas  and  the  new  metal  aluminium.  Alu- 
mina is  one  of  the  most  abundant  productions  of  natiu«.  It  is 
found  in  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  being 
a  constituent  of  the  oldest  primary  mountains,  of  the  secondary  strata, 
and  of  the  most  recent  alluvial  depositions.  The  difierent  kinds  of 
'  clay  of  which  bricks,  pipes,  common  earthenware,  and  the  most 
costly  china  are  made,  consist  chiefly  of  a  hydrate  of  alumina^  t.^., 
water  united  with  alumina.  Besides  these  sources  of  the  new.  metal, 
it  is  sometimes  found  beautifully  crystallized,  and  forming  almost  solely 
(of  course  in  the  state  of  aluminay  the  oxide  of  aluminium)  those 
costly  and  beautiful  gems,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz ;  nor  is 
it  confined  to  these  ornamental  substances,  but  it  forms  the  greater 
portion  of  the  very  hard  mineral  corundum  and  the  useful  powder 
termed  emery^  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  house  scouring- 
paper  and  for  many  other  purposes.  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
art  of  dyeing  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  salts  of  alumina, 
and  especially  by  the  valuable  salt  alum,  which  is  a  double  salt,  con- 
sisting of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash.    Much  of  the 
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indaatrial  art  of  Oreat  Britaiii,  displftjed  in  ordinary  dyeing  and  calico 
printing,  would  cease  if  we  were  depriyed  of  common  alum. 

When  her  Axost  gradouB  Majesty  was  inspecting  the  varied  works  of 
art  and  soienoe  in  the  Trench  Exhibition,  she  was  shown  by  the  Empe- 
ror himself,  gobletSi  medals,  forks,  spoons,  and  other  useful  articles 
made  of  the  new  and  wonderful  metal  aluminium,  and  it  may  be  inter- 
esting to  all  who  wish  to  keep  their  minds  am  eourant  with  the  marvels 
of  the  day,  to  know  that  Mr.  Pepper  is  now  exhibiting,  and  lecturing 
upon,  a  large  bar  of  aluminium  graciously  presented  to  him  by  his 
Imperial  Majesty  Napoleon  lU.  This  priceless  and  rare  gift  evokes 
the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it,  not  only  on  account  of  its  external 
silvery  appearance,  but  also  firom  those  valuable  hidden  qualities  which, 
like  ^e  good  heart  beneath  the  rugged  frame  of  man,  shine  forth  more 
lustrously  than  any  external  beauty  as  they  come  into  view.  These  excel- 
lent qualities  are  extreme  lightness  combined  with  excessive  toughness, 
wonderful  malleability  and  ductility,  perfect  fusibility,  an  absolute  indif- 
ference to  that  destroyer  of  metsls  oxygen,  a  stem  resbtance  to  the  action 
of  water,  and  a  chemical  contempt  of  that  bane  of  large  cities,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  Upon  these  realities  the  mind  may  indeed  ponder;  and, 
although  this  metal  is  only  at  present  a  sort  of  imperial  curiosity,  we  may 
fervently  hope  (if  we  have  any  faith  in  human  ingenuity)  that  it  will  even- 
tually come  into  use  in  direct  competition  with  iron,  lead,  and  zinc,  for  all 
out-door  purposes,  architectural  ornaments,  roofing,  statues,  &c.  It  will 
enable  the  occupants  of  every  cottage,  in  common  with  those  of  the  palace, 
to  have  silvery-looking  spoons  and  forks,  which,  once  polished,  will  retain 
their  brilliancy  for  any  length  of  time.  The  most  sonorous  and  sweet- 
toned,  but  enormous,  church  bells  may  be  constructed  of  it.  Defensive 
armour  will  again  be  worn,  as  its  lightness,  being  only  2^  times  heavier  than 
water,  will  not  fatigue  the  wearer.  Aluminium  will  form  all  our  culinary 
vessels ;  no  more  copper  and  brass  pans  to  poison  our  acid  sauces,  pickles, 
condiments,  and  confectionery ;  and  from  the  inaction  of  ordinary  chemical 
agents  upon  it,  every  poor  person  may  consult  the  dentist,  instead  of  stand- 
ing aloof  as  they  now  do  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  the  gold  fittings 
required  to  fix  artificial  teeth. 

At  present  the  only  obstacle  to  its  general  use  is  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion ;  for  the  process  consists  in  passing  the  sublimed  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium over  melted  sodinm  (the  metal  contained  in  common  salt)  ;  this 
latter  metal  removes  or  takes  away  the  chlorine  from  the  aluminium, 
which  is  then  separated  in  small  metallic  grains,  and  these  are  after- 
wards melted  together  in  a  crucible  with  a  proper  flux. 

The  cost  of  the  sodium  is  the  present  difficulty  ;  but  we  may  hope  that 
is  only  a  temporary  one,  as  the  price  of  sodium,  which  used  to  be 
ten  years  ago  five  or  six  pounds  the  troy  ounce,  is,  we  are  informed,  now 
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reduced  in  Fkuis  to  ninepence  the  ounce ;  and  if  ninepence  now,  wlij 
not  nine  farthings,  or  a  halfy  or  a  quarter  of  that  aum,  in  a  ahorfe 
time? 

With  respect  to  sodium,  it  is  a  singular  bet,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  this  metal  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  chemical  curioniy^  being 
soft  like  wax,  changed  to  a  white  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
taking  fire  on  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  water;  such  pro* 
perties  preyented  any  apparent  useful  application  of  the  metal :  but  time 
{"  old  Father  Time,"  who  seems  to  possess  a  twofold  power  of  destruc- 
tion and  creation,)  has  at  last  opened  our  eyes  to  the  value  of 
sodium,  which  is  evidently  the  stepping-stone  to  aluminium,  thus  proving 
that  all  things,  however  seemingly  useless,  were  created  for  man's  en- 
joyment and  to  increase  his  happiness  in  this  world.  We  recommend 
all  our  readers  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Pepper's  lecture  on  this  highly 
interesting  metal.  A  peaceful  discovery  of  this  kind  is  always  pleasing 
to  contemplate ;  and  happy  should  we  all  be  if  the  strife  of  nationa  and 
individuals  could  cease ;  but,  alas  for  human  nature !  what  sad  reflec- 
tions  ccowd  upon  the  thoughtful  mind  as  it  passes  from  the  lecture 
room  where  the  arts  of  peace  .are  represented,  to  another  part  of  this 
great  building,  where  we  are  introduced  to  science  (oh,  shame  to  intel* 
lect !)  applied  to  warlike  purposes.  We  are  now  standing  by  the  laige 
tank,  and  we  see  Mr.  Wylde  making  his  preparations  with  a  voltaic 
battery,  conducting  wires,  and  a  model  of  a  Eussian  infernal  machine ; 
and  we  learn  that  the  Russians  are  before  us  in  ingenious  contrivances 
for  blowing  holes  in  ships,  and  we  see  how  it  happened  that  her 
Majesty's  good  ship  "  Merlin"  was  so  cruelly  shaken,  and  all  the  contents 
of  her  steward's  room  broken  by  the  explosion  of  two  of  these  machines 
under  her  bows.  Mr.  Wylde  told  us  that  these  contrivances  hold  about 
ten  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which  is  exploded  when  a  ship  strikes  the  ma^ 
chine,  by  the  breakage  of  a  little  glass  tube  containing  oil  of  vitriol :  this 
liquid  flows  npon  some  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  and  instantaneous 
ignition  is  produced,  which  of  course  communicates  to  the  magaune  of 
powder.  Although  the  machines  exploded  under  the ''  Merlin  "  did  not 
do  much  harm,  yet  it  is  evident  that,  had  they  contained  one  hundred 
pounds  of  gunpowder  instead  of  ten*  the  result  would  have  been 
very  serious,  and  the  ship  most  likely  sunk.  Besides  this  mode  of 
firing  the  infernal  machines,  the  Eussians  have  abo  adopted  the  voltaic 
battery,  and  by  inserting  a  wire  (which  is  made  red  hot,  on  connexion 
with  the  poles)  into  the  space  containing  the  powder,  the  infernal  ma^ 
chine  instantly  explodes.  We  saw  this  very  cleverly  carried  out  on  the 
tank.  A  model  infernal  machine,  containing  about  one  hundred  grains 
of  powder,  was  first  sunk  in  the  water ;  then  a  model  man-of-war  was 
slowly  conducted  towards  it ;  on  reaching  the  fatal  spot  where  the 
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machine  was  placed  (contact  being  made  with  the  battery),  the  infernal 
contrivance  exploded,  and  we  saw  the  poor  little  vessel,  with  a  prodi- 
gioas  hole  in  her  side,  sink  in  the  most  tragic  manner.  *^  Beally,*'  the 
people  remark,  "  a  most  admirable  experiment !"  And  we  might  have 
added  (in  parentheses),  "  Yes,  when  performed  on  Bussian  ships  onhf.'* 
Our  warlike  propensities  being  once  excited,  we  now  listen  half  com- 
placently to  a  description  of  a  new  death-scattering  shell  and  a  wonder- 
fully contrived  chain-shot.  The  former  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Farkes, 
of  Pembrey,  South  Wales,  and  weighs  Jialf  a  ton^  and  is  burst  by  a  new 
explosive  material.  A  trial  of  this  shell  took  place  on  the  sands  at 
Pembrey,  South  Wales,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors. The  first  experiment  was  with  a  twenty-one-inch  shell  of  Mr. 
Parkes*  manufacture,  seven  inches  thick,  loaded  with  six  balls,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  half  a  ton.  The  bursting  charge  was  twelve 
pounds.  The  preliminaries  having  been  completed,  the  fuse  was  lighted, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  shell  exploded.  The  expanding  power  of  the 
powder  must  be  very  great,  for  th6  shot  and  shell  were  scattered  in 
every  direction  and  to  immense  distances.  The  shell  burst  into  four 
pieces,  each  weighing  from  two  to  three  hundred  weight,  one  of  which 
was  driven  three  hundred  yards ;  another  was  picked  up  at  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards,  and  a  similar  fragment  was  foimd  seven  hundred 
yards  from  the  place  of  firing.  One  of  Mr.  Parkes'  balls  was  found  at 
a  distance  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  yards.  The  second  experiment 
was  with  a  thirteen-inch  shell  of  ordnance  manufacture,  charged  with 
thirteen  pounds  of  ordinary  ordnance  powder.  The  largest  range  of 
the  pieces  was  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  some  were  not  mov^d 
at  alL  Another  thirteen-inch  shell  was  then  charged  with  twelve  pounds 
and  a  half  of  Mr.  Parkes'  powder,  and  the  explosive  power  was  so  great 
that  scarcely  a  fragment  remained  on  the  spot,  while  some  were  carried 
upwards  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  yards,  and  one  piece  even  entered 
the  roof  of  a  cottage  a  mile  and  a  half  off. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  horrible  nature  of  these  thirteen-inch 
shells,  when  it  is  stated  that  they  weigh,  after  being  charged,  about  two 
hundred  and  a  quarter  weight,  and,  when  discharged  from  the  mortar, 
fall  from  their  greatest  altitude  with  a  momentum  equal  to  tiptt-tous 
TOirs ;  veiy  few  roofs  or  works  con  long  resist  such  hammerings  and 
it  was  chiefly  by  their  agency  that  the  famed  Malakoff  and  Bedan  bat- 
teries were  conquered.  It  was  stated  that  a  Bussian  war  steamer  was 
sunk  at  Sebastopol  with  one  thirteen-inch  shell. 

As  a  climax  to  these  grim  instruments,  we  finally  pass  to  the  dissolring 
views  of  the  late  Crimean  battles.  Here  we  see,  in  a  number  of  admirable 
pictures,  first,  the  Baltic  fleet  sailing  in  all  its  grandeur,  of  three  deckers, 
screw  steamers,  and  smaller  craft ;  then  we  see  our  old  wooden  walls,  in 
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the  '*  Sanspareil  *'  and  ''  Agamemnon/'  battering  bravely,  though  unsac- 
cessfulljr,  the  forts  of  Sebastopol ;  and  we  are  then  treated  to  a  portrait  of 
the  gallant  admiral  Sir  E.  Lyons,  the  hero  of  the  latter  desperate  contest. 

We  bare  unfolded  before  us,  in  a  panoramic  view,  the  famous  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and  we  enter  with  astonishing  coolness  and  bravery  the  trenches  of 
the  British  forees  before  Sebastopol;  all,  for  the  moment, is  quiet;  but,  night 
coming  on,  a  fearful  encounter  takes  place — a  swtie  of  the  Russians,  who 
are  of  course  repelled,  and  the  morning  light  displays  the  removal  of 
the  wounded-r-that  last  sad  office,  so  humbling  to  our  pride.  The  en^mhle 
of  their  d^ructive  effects  is  truly  marvellous,  and  we  leave  the  theatre 
fully  convinced  that  war  is  no  child's  play. 


ILLUSTRIOUS    MOTHERS. 

MADAME     DS     CHAMTAL. 
(Qwiltawgrfy^^wi  j>iyt  899.) 
Tbe  parting  was  over ;  Madame  de  Chantal  had  no  longer  to  dread  the 
heart-rending  remonstrances  and  dissuasions  of  her  relatives ;  the  gates  of 
Dijon  were  passed,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  her  duty — pain- 
ful though  it  was^*-gave  her  serenity  of  mmd,  and  enabled  her  to  make  her 
journey  a  progress  of  Charity.    On  Palm  Sunday,  1610„  she  entered 
Annecy,  and  was  received  by  Francis  of  Sales,  who  came,  with  twenty-five 
persons  of  distinction,  to  meet  her. 

As  the  biography  of  Madame  de  Chantal  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Frauds  of  Sales,  a  few  particulars  concerning  him  will  not  be  thought  irre- 
levant to  our  subject. 

Francis  of  Sales  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  family  of  Savoy.  He  had 
fVom  his  youth  consecrated  himself  to  Ood,  and  at  the  time  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Madame  de  Chantal,  he  was  Bishop  of  Dijon,  and  he  was 
celebrated  for  the  sanctity  of  his  life  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  Pbor 
as  was  his  bishopric  since  Geneva  had  been  under  the  influence  of  Calvin 
and  his  successors,  he  refiised  to  leave  it  and  his  limited  flock  for  a  greater 
income  and  a  wider  sphere ;  but  nevertheless  his  fame  was  great,  and  thou- 
sands hung  on  the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips. 

Piety  and  talent  were,  in  Francis  of  Sales,  aided  by  many  natural  advan- 
tages, which  gave  more  power  to  the  man  and  the  orator.  He  was  eminently 
handsome ;  his  voice  was  harmonious ;  his  address  dignified  and  easy ; 
sweetness  and  fire  blended  in  his  countenance^  and  expressed  the  contrasts 
of  his  character. 

Ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  temperament,  and  of.  almost  boundless  cha- 
rity, Francis  of  Sales  strongly  resembled  Madame  de  Chantal.  He 
was  but  a  few  years  her  senior,  l>ut  in  his  experience  of  spiritual  things 
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— in  wisdom,  prudence,  and  discretion — he  was  much  her  superior.  She 
became  acquainted  with  him  when  she  went  to  Dijon,  in  1604,  to  hear  him 
preach.  Such  was  the  deyout  attention  with  which  she  listened  to  him* 
that  it  attracted  his  observation,  and  he  inquired  of  her  brother,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourges,  "  the  name  of  that  widow  who  listened  so  attentively  to 
the  word  of  the  gospel  T'*  The  friendship  of  Madame  de  Chantal  was, 
although  sudden,  lasting.  The  mystical  explanation  given  by  thebr  respect- 
ive biographers  is  quite  unnecessary — ^no  supernatural  agency  is  needed 
to  attract  to  each  other  characters  so  congenial.  Their  ftiendship  was 
cemented  by  sad  circumstances,  frequent  in  religious  biography. 

Pious  and  charitable  as  she  was,  Madame  de  Chantal  was  not  happy. 
Doubts  and  fears  tormented  her,  and  an  ignorant  and  despotic  clergyman, 
under  whose  guidance  she  had  placed  herself  in  the  hope  of  relief,  only 
increased  her  distress.  By  the  counsel  and  instruction  of  Francis  of  Sales, 
ahe  was  delivered  from  this  spiritual  thraldom ;  his  generous  spirit  soared 
above  the  narrow  doubts  and  fears  which  would  keep  the  soul  grovelling  and 
from  Ood.  Madame  de  Chantal  now  rejoiced  in  religious  freedom,  and  she 
revered  her  spiritual  adviser  as  an  evangelist.  There  were,  indeed,  many 
relapses,  many  misgivings,  and  occasional  despondencies;  but  she  had 
been  taught  to  rely  on  One  mighty  to  deliver.  She  knew  how  to  strive, 
and  she  had  courage  to  endure.  When  her  spirit  was  most  oppressed, 
she  could  not  help  saying,  **  O  Lord !  take  this  cup  from  me  ;'*  but  no 
sooner  were  the  words  uttered,  than  she  longed  to  drain  to  the  very  dregs 
the  cup  which  she  had  rejected.  '^  Be  merciiul,  O  Qod  V*  she  exclaimed 
with  returning  courage, ''  and  take  not  this  cup  from  me  until  I  have 
qua£Fed  it."  It  were  difficult  to  exemplify  more  aptiy  the  mingled  fear 
and  fortitude  of  an  ardent  heart. 

Gircijmstanees  in  the  life  of  Madame  de  Chantal  prove  that  the  great 
influence  which  the  bishop  possessed  over  her  was  much  needed,  and  most 
judiciously  exercised.  When  her  family  urged  her  to  marry  again,  she  not 
only  refused,  but  also,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  branded'  with  a  red  hot  iron 
the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  side,  over  her  heart.  The  bishop,  who  was  a 
pattern  of  moderation  and  prudence,  sought  to  cure  her  frx>m  this  perver- 
sion of  religious  fervour,  to  which  she  was  naturally  prone ;  and  he  also 
attempted  to  eradicate  inconsistencies  which  he  perceived  in  her  life.  For 
instance,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  praying  for  several  hours  of  the  night, 
during  which  one  of  her  women  sate  up  waiting  for  her.  ^*  Our  devotion," 
he  said,  "  should  never  be  inconvenient  to  othera."  She  took  the  hint, 
and  acted  upon  it  so  effectuaUy,  that  her  servants  observed,  "Madame 
prays  always,  yet  is  never  troublesome  to  anybody."  Such  was  the 
tnfluenee  exercised  of  er  Madame  de  Chantal  by  the  prelate,  whose  philan- 
thropic designs  she  was  resolved  to  cany  out  in  Annecy. 

After  settling  her  married  daughter,  Madame  de  Thorens,  in  her  abode, 
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she  lud  the  foundation  of  the  new  institute  on.  Trinity  Sunday.  Two 
ladies  took  the  habit  with  her,  and  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  ten 
more.  The  little  community  devoted  themselTes  to  works  of  charity,  in 
which  they  had,  in  their  superior,  an  admirable  example*  She  took  a 
solemu  TOW  to  do,  not  merely  that  which  was  not  objectionable,  but  that 
which  was  most  excellent,  and  religiously  was  the  vow  fulfilled.  The  Sis- 
ters of  the  Visitation  went  every  day  to  administer  to  the  various  necessities 
of  the  poor  and  the  sick ;  and  so  intense  was  the  gratification  afforded  to 
Madame  de  Chantal  by  her  many  opportunities  of  doing  good,  that  she 
believed  herself  bound  to  abstain  from  it  occasionally,  through  a  spirit  of 
mortification. 

We  shall  not  follow  even  the  judicious  Miss  Kavanagh,  much  less  the 
previous  biographers  of  Madame  de  Chantal,  in  recording  the  particulars 
of  her  extraordinary  self-denial,  self-abasement,  and  assiduity  in  her 
labours  of  love.  The  offices  she  undertook,  and  the  duties  she  performed^ 
for  beings  of  most  'repulsive  aspect,  were  a  source  of  wonder  even  to  the 
benevolent  sisterhood  over  which  she  presided.  A  man  once  asked  her 
how  she  could  do  so  much  for  such  miserable  outcast  creatures?  She 
replied,  with  her  accustomed  fervour,  '*  Because  I  do  not  see  them,  but 
Jesus  Christ  in  them." 

In  1611,  a  year  after  the  institution  of  the  Visitation,  the  president, 
Fremiot,  died  at  Dijon,  and  Madame  de  Chantal  grieved  not  only  for  his 
loss,  but  also  that  she  had  forsaken  so  affectionate  a  father  in  his  old  age, 
when  the  sacrifice  of  a  year  would  have  made  him  happy,  and  would  surely 
not  have  been  accounted  a  sin  by  the  merciful  God,  who' commanded  filial 
love  and  reverence.    It  was  long  before  she  recovered  from  this  blow. 

Fortunately  for  her  peace  of  mind,  the  absence  of  Madame  de  Chantal 
did  not  prove  injurious  to  her  son.  She  visited  him  often,  superintended 
his  education,  and  finally  saw  him  united  to  the  young  and  amiable  Made- 
moiselle  de  Coulanges. 

Her  youngest  daughter  was  also  happily  married  to  the  Count  of 
Toulonjon.  The  establishment  of  her  children  left  her  free  to  devote  her- 
self to  the  extension  of  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  which  rapidly  incieaaed, 
although  several  important  changes,  which  entirely  altered  its  original 
design,  were  introduced.  These  changes  Francis  of  Sales  was,  cohtrary 
to  his  judgment,  induced  to  make.  One  of  the  most  important  and  worst 
alterations  was  that  the  nuns  were  cloistered.  They  could  no  longer  visit 
those  who  greatly  needed  their  kind  ministry.  They  could  relieve  them 
by  their  alms ;  but  that  active  sympathy,  wluch  is  the  very  soul  of  charity, 
could  no  longer  exist.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  Madame  de  Chantal 
did  not  make  some  effectual  effort  to  free  herself  from  such  limitation,  for 
her  religion  was  thoroughly  practical.  She  placed  but  little  reliance  on 
the  manifestation  of  a  mere  extatic  elevation  of  spirit.    In  reply  to  a 
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lady,  who  wrote  to  her  a  long  account  of  the  grace  with  which  God  had 
favoared  her,  she  wrote,  **  You  have  sent  me  the  leaves  of  the  tree ;  send 
me  some  of  its  frait,  that  I  maj  judge  of  it."  She  was»  although  so  very 
enthusiastic,  free  from  superstition^  One  of  the  nuns  under  her  control 
thought,  or  pretended,  that  she  was  possessed  of  evil  spirits,  which  only 
relics  could  drive  away.  Madame  de  Chantal  wrapped  a  piece  of  wood  in 
paper,  and,  when  the  fit  of  the  supposed  possession  was  at  its  height,  used 
it  as  a  relic.  The  nun  declared  that  it  ceased  immediately-— that  the 
spirits  had  fled.  Upon  which  Madame  de  Chantal  calmly  informed  her  of 
the  truth.    No  more  was  heard  ahout  spirits. 

Her  humility  was  most  exemplary ;  the  reputation  for  sanctity  which 
she  had  acquired,  the  respect  shown  towards  her  by  queens  and  noble 
ladies,  grieved  her.  The  world — ^which  she  strove  to  forget,  which  had 
unheeded  her  as  a  wife  and  a  mother — sought  and  revered  her  in  her 
seclusion  as  a  nun.  Her  ardour  never  forsook  her.  Whilst  suffering 
great  bodily  afflictions  in  her  old  age,  she  was  asked  if  the  early  fervour 
of  her  spirit  had  not  cooled.  She  warmly  replied,  ''I  feel  it  as  strong  to 
act  towards  God  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago." 

Her  patience,  under  the  many  afflictions  with  which  it  pleased  God  to 
visit  her,  was  deep  and  touching.  She  survived  almost  all  her  kindred 
and  friends.  Her  father  and  father-in-law,  M.  de  Thorens  and  his  wife, 
her  eldest  daughter,  died  within  a  short  period.  Her  only  son,  the  Baron 
de  Chantal,  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Huguenots,  in  the  Isle  of  Rhe. 
He  left  a  wido^  and  an  only  child,  then  but  a  few  months  old.  That  child 
afterwards  became  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  gay,  bril- 
liant, and  worldly  lady  was  bom  and  bred  in  that  old  ch&teau  of  Bourbilly, 
where  her  pious  grandmother  had  burned  romances  and  relieved  the  poor. 

The  death  of  the  baron  was  within  a  few  years  followed  by  those,  no 
less  premature,  of  his  younger  sister  and  her  husband.  Scarcely  had  she 
received  the  news,  when  a  messenger  entered  the  parlour  of  the  convent, 
and  informed  her  that  the  widow  of  her  son  had  followed  him  td  the  grave. 
She  had  loved  her  daughter-in-law  very  tenderly,  and,  turning  pale,  she 
exclaimed,  '*  Why,  how  many  deaths  I "  but  checking  this  expression  of 
regret,  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  added,  "  Should  I  not  rather  say.  How 
many  pilgrims  hastening  on  to  their  eternal  dwelling?  " 

She  had  also  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  only  brother,  the  archbishop,  who 
was  but  eighteen  months  her  junior,  and  the  first  companion  of  her  reli- 
gious life ;  but  perhaps  the  heaviest  loss  of  all  was  that  of  Francis  of  Sales, 
her  much-loved  friend.  Parted  as  they  were  often  for  years  by  their  dif- 
ferent tasks,  their  hearts  were  never  asunder.  A  strong  and  pure  friend- 
ship between  man  and  woman  ought  to  need  neither  apology  nor  explana- 
tion. Rare  it  may  be ;  but  who  will  say  that  it  is  impossible  7  Although 
the  purity  of  the  tie  which  bound  Madame  de  Chantal  to  the  Bishop  of 
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Genevi  cannot  be  doubted,  it  has,  for  party  purpoaes,  been  said  and 
written  that  there  was  something  more  than  mere  friendship  in  her  attach** 
ment  to'him.  His  sndden  death,  in  1622,  was  to  her  a  Tery  severe  trial, 
but  she  bore  it  with  Christian  fortitude.  It  was  her  habit,  when  suddenly 
afflicted,  to  offer  up  a  prayer  to  God  to  destroy  all  in  her  that  was  opposed 
to  his  holy  will.  As  she  held  the  letter  containing  the  news,  which  she 
suspected  and  dreaded,  her  heart  began  to  beat.  She  read  it  kneeling, 
weeping  much,  but  resigned. 

Madame  do  Chantal  surrived  the  bishop  nineteen  years,  and  one  of  her 
cherished  tasks  was  to  collect  materials  for  his  biography.  At  length  she» 
too,  was  called  away.  Journeying  from  her  oonyent  in  Paris  to  that  of 
Annecy,  she  was  taken  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  the  oonrent 
of  Moulins.  After  receiving  the  rites  of  her  church  there,  she  expired 
peacefully  on  the  ISth  of  December,  1641,  being  then  sixty-nine  years  of 
age.  She  died  in  the  room  whence  Madame  de  Serigne  —  whom  the 
nuns  of  the  Visitation  called  their  living  relic-^dated  one  of  her  pleasant 
letters.    In  1751  she  was  canonized  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV. 

That  Madame  de  Chantal  was  in  very  many  respects  a  most  exemplary 
woman  is  undeniable ;  but,  with  the  amiable  author  to  whose  work  we  are 
indebted  for  this  brief  sketch,  we  must  confess,  that  for  our  part  we  prefer  the 
charitable  lady  of  Bourbilly  and  Montelon,  to  the  sister  and  superior  of  the 
Visitation.    We  prefer  the  Christian  wife  and  mother  to  the  nun. 


THE  DISHEARTENED  STUDENT.* 

"  I  WILL  get  up  very  early  to-morrow,  and  if  you  are  awake,  Maria,  will 
you  call  me  V*  said  Dora  Campbell  to  her  sister. 

"Why  will  you  get  up  so  early,  Dora?  It  always  gives  vou  a 
headache?" 

"Because,  Maria,  I  waut  to  take  great  pains  with  my  lessons  to- 
morrow ;  there  shall  not  be  one  badly  done,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  shall 
win  a  sweet  smile  from  mamma,  such  as  Helen  Murray  had  yesterday. 
Oh,  how  I  did  envy  her !  when  her  mother  threw  her  arms  around  her  and 
called  her  her  own,  dear,  diligent  child.*' 

<*  I  think  mamma  is  going  out  to-morrow  for  the  whole  day." 

"  Is  she  ?  But  that  'need  not  make  any  difference ;  we  can  prepare  all 
our  lessons  ready  for  her  by  the  time  she  returns.  Maria,  do  you  know 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  have  in  the  world  is  to  know  that  I  have  pleased 
mamma ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  seem  so  seldom  tg  do  it.  Do  you 
care  as  I  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Dora ;  I  think  I  do,  but"-- 

aitlele  b  reprinted,  by  peminioB,  from  a  very  interetting  monthly  magazine. 
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"Bat  what,  Maria?'* 

"  I  think  I  used  to  care  more  than  I  do  now ;  bnt  I  sometimes  feel 
disheartened,  as  though  mamma  did  not  value  mj  efforts." 

"  Oh,  Maria,  that  cannot  be,  she  is  such  a  dear,  sweet  mother ;  it  must 
be  onrselyes  that  are  in  fault.  So  to-morrow  I  will  try  with  all  mj 
powers,  and  as  the  song  says,  *  If  you're  waking,  call  me  early.'  " 

The  morrow  came,  and  Dora  rose  with  the  sun.  She  was  a  giri  of  most 
affectionate  disposition,  of  a  delicate  frame,  and  sensitiye  temperament, 
capable  of  performing  a  great  deal  if  judiciously  and  kindly  treated,  but 
soon  discouraged  and  inclined  to  mistrust  her  own  powers.  She  joined  the 
party  at  the  breakfast*table  this  morning  full  of  hope,  and  of  renewed 
confidence  in  her  own  exertions. 

"  Who  has  been  practising  this  morning  so  early  ?"  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

**I  have,  papa,"  said  Dora. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  **  I  heard  you ;  but  you  played  so 
fast  and  so  much  out  of  time,  that  it  pained  me  to  listen  to  you.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  never  be  a  good  performer." 

"  Yes  I  will,  mamma,  if  you  will  give  me  time.  I  did  not  mean  either 
you  or  papa  to  hear  me  this  morning,  and  I  thought  I  had  shut  the  door." 

''My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Campbell  to  his  wife,  ''as  you  are  going  to  town 
this  morning,  had  you  not  better  inquire  about  the  drawing-master  ?" 

**  Why  really,  Edward,  I  am  doubtful  whether  there  will  be  any  use  in 
it — the  girls  have  so  little  notion  of  drawing.    I  have  tried  them  both." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Maria,  ''have  you  seen  Dora's  last  drawing?  No, 
you  have  not,  I  know,  for  she  has  not  quite  finished  it ;  but  it  will  be 
beautiful." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  so ;  but  my  expectations  are 
very  small,  I  assure  you.  Your  cousins  draw  beautifUly,  and  they  are 
much  younger  than  you." 

Mr.  Campbell  gave  a  pleading  look  at  his  wife,  for  he  saw  the  efiect 
her  words  were  likely  to  produce.  "  The  cousins  have  a  natural  genius 
for  drawing,"  said  he,  "  which  very  few  can  boast  of.  If  we  ordinary 
mortals  do  what  we  can,  it  is  all  that  should  be  expected  of  us.  '  She 
hath  done  what  she  could,' "  said  he,  in  a  lower  tone.  "  This  is  the 
highest  praise  for  woman,  and  it  is  applicable  to  all  the  duties  of  her 
daily  life." 

The  party  now  separated  for  the  morning,  and  the  sisters  went  into  their 
.study.  Dora,  true  to  her  self-formed  engagement,  never  relaxed  her 
efforts.  She  wrote  and  rewrote  her  theme,  until  she  thoi^ht  it  was 
worthy  of  her  mother's  perusal.  During  all  the  hqurs  of  the  morning  she 
allowed  herself  no  recreation,  and  joined  her  sister  at  their  early  dinner 
with  a  flushed  ikee  and  a  wearied  look. 
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''  Ohy  Dora,  y<m  must  oome  out  after  dinner  with  me ;  you  will  work  all 
the  better  for  it  afterwards." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  Maria,  foi^  a  little  while,  for  my  head  aches  sadly ;  but  I 
hare  learned  my  new  piece  of  miisic  so  perfectly/'  brightening  as  she 
spoke, ''  and  my  theme,  Maria — oh,  I  feel  sure  mamma  will  like  it  1" 

Mrs.  Campbell  returned  home  to  a  late  dinner,  and  remarked  Dora's 
pale  and  languid  expression.    **  Are  you  well,  my  dear  f  said  she. 

**  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  quite  well." 

**  Have  you  been  out  to-day  ?" 

''  Not  much,  mamma,  I  have  been  busy  all  day ;  and  after  you  have 
dined,  you  will  come  into  the  study,  and  see  what  we  have  been  about.*' 

The  long-wished-for  hour  arrived.  Dora  placed  her  theme  in  her 
mother's  hands,  and  with  an  anxious  heart  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  Some  minutes  elapsed,  and  then  Mrs.  Campbell  said,  '^You  have 
not  taken  a  comprehensiye  view  of  your  subject,  Dora,  and  I  do  not  think 
your  illustrations  are  very  well  chosen.  There  are  two  mistakes,  too,  in 
the  grammar,  and  one  in  the  spelling.  I  should  hardly  have  expected 
that  at  your  age.    Where  is  yours,  Maria  ?" 

*^  I  will  bring  it  mamma ;  but  I  want  you  to  look  at  Dora's  drawing 
first — she  has  finished  it." 

The  drawing  was  brought,  and  though  for  a  self-taught  artist  like  Dora 
it  was  certainly  a  beautiful  performance,  Mrs.  Campbell's  attention  was 
directed  solely  to  an  unfortunate  line  in  the  building,  which  was  a  little  out 
of  the  perpendicular.  "  My  dear  Dora,  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  good  drawing  is  the  straight  line,  and  here  you  are  sadly  at  fault.  Your 
trees  are  very  pretty,  and  the  foreground  would  have  looked  well  if  you 
had  taken  more  care  with  the  building." 

Much  more  of  the  same  kind  was  said,  and  the  music,  the  transla- 
tions, &c.  underwent  the  same  discouraging  scrutiny.  AU  that  was  really , 
good  was  left  unnoticed,  and  the  fisiults,  such  as  they  were,  were  brought  for- 
ward into  moat  prominent  view.  Dora^  too  much  dispirited  to  spedc,  slipped 
out  of  the  room  unperceived.  The  greatest  effort  she  was  capable  o£ 
making  had  proved  unsuccessful,  and  a  withering  feeling  of  disappointment 
passed  over  her.  Her  affectionate  heart  never  once  thought  of  casting 
blame  upon  her  mother ;  but  her  resolution  was  checked,  her  rising  ardour 
chilled,  and  that  proper  confidence  in  her  own  powers,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  insure  success,  almost  destroyed. 


And  thus  it  is  that  mothers  of  families,  and  teachers  and  guardisns  of 
youth,  are  accustomed  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  moral  and  intelleotual 
training,  forgetful  aU  the  while  of  the  irreparable  injury  they  are  iniUcting 
on  the  young  pf^4  sef^^tire  minds  that  are  plaoed  under  their  control. 
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They  think  to  stimulate  the  young  by  showii^  how  far  they, are  yet 
remoyed  from  the  standard  of  excellence  at  which  they  are  aiming,  whereas, 
if  the  far-off  summit  is  ever  to  be  gained,  it  must  be  by  many  slow  and 
patient  steps,  by  hopeful  encouragement  and  cheerful  assiduity,  on  the 
part  of  teacher  as  well  as  learner ;  there  must  be  *'  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept ;  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little." 

''When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I 
thought  as  a  child."  How  many  of  us  forget  that  we  ever  did  so !  A 
long  interval  has  passed  away,  and  the  little  world  of  thought  and  feeling 
in  which  we  once  lived  and  moved,  has  faded  from  our  recollection.  And 
yet  the  world  of  childhood  is  as  real  and  as  important  to  the  litde  bemgs 
concerned  therein,  as  are  any  of  the  great  events  which  encircle  and  enwrap 
some  great  actor  in  the  present  busy  scenes  of  life :  as  far  as  results  Are 
concerned,  much  more  important ;  for  it  is  the  seed-time  of  a  future  bar- 
vest,  and  from  these  seemingly  trivial  and  unimportant  influences  the  stir- 
ring events  of  future  days  will  spring.  Children  are  keen  observers,  and 
often,  when  we  little  suspect  it,  are  drawing  inferences  from  the  circum- 
stances  which  surround  them,  which  are  so  many  separate  stones  in  the 
building  of  their  future  character.  They  are  reflective,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
atmosphere  of  gay  hilarity  in  which  a  merciful  God  has  bid  them  revolve 
during  all  the  years  of  happy  childhood ;  but  so  delicate  are  their  percep- 
tions of  good  and  evil,  so  dim  and  indistinct  even  to  themselves  the  thou* 
sand  sources  of  their  littie  joys  and  sorrows,  that  we  should  be  most  care- 
ful lest  unwittingly  we  brush  away  the  cobweb  of  feeling  they  have  so 
carefully  spun,  the  fairy  framework  upon  which  so  much  depends. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  mental  power  of  children  is  as  varied  as  is 
their  outward  conformation,  and  we  cast  a  reproach  upon  them  for  that 
which  is  in  reality  the  appointment  of  One  who  cannot  err.  **  To  one  He 
gave  ^e  talents,  and  to  another  two.'*  Our  part,  therefore,  is  simply  to 
inquire,  '*  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  this  child  to  do?"  what  work  shall 
he  perform  in  the  great  vineyard  of  the  world  ?  what  are  his  capacities? 
the  leadings  of  his  mind,  the  nature  of  his  aflections  ?  and  then  by  every 
means  in  our  power  to  encourage  him  to  perform  his  part  to  the  glory  of 
God,  the  good  of  his  fellow  men,  and  his  own  happiness  in  life.  All  work 
is  honourable  that  is  done  for  such  a  Master — ^all  is  important  which  His 
approving  eye  will  inspect. 

This  is  the  principle  which  will  give  life  and  energy  to  the  routine  of  the 
school-room ;  and  while  it  rouses  the  pupils  into  action  by  the  assurance 
that  no  effort  on  their  part  will  be  lost,  the  parent  or  teacher  will  be 
reminded  also  that  he  is  working,  not  for  time  but  for  eternity ;  not  for  the 
vain  applause  of  a  fleeting  world,  but  for  the  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  C.  H. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES. 

The  eduoation  of  the  middle  classes  is  as  defectiire,  in  its  defprett  as  that 
of  the  people,  and  demands  quite  as  searching  a  refonn.  We  have  plenty 
of  schools  in  England ;  good  enough,  too,  for  what  they  assume  to  teach. 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  history  of  extinct  nations,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
past,  are  to  be  had  anywhere.  We  do  not  so  mnch  want  to  have  the 
number  of  our  seminaries  multiplied,  as  we  want  the  kind  of  teaching 
changed,  and  the  price  of  learning  lowered.    We  want  the  mcnre  prac*  | 

tical  education  which  they  give  abroad  engrafted  upon  our  mummified  sys- 
tem. Modem  sciences,  and  the  languages  of  living  peoples,  not  of  the 
dead ;  the  training  to  action,  not  to  clever  logical  disputations ;  and  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  present,  not  the  past — all,  too,  at  a'  moderate 
price ;  this  is  what  we  want  in  our  present  educational  system. — Daiiy 
New9, 

BEAUTY  AND   IMMORTALITY. 

It  cannot  be  that  earth  is  man's  abiding  place.  It  cannot  be  that  our  life 
is  a  bubble,  cast  up  by  the  ocean  of  eternity  to  float  a  moment  on  the  waves, 
and  sink  into  nothingness.  Else  why  is  it  that  the  high  and  glorious 
aspirations,  which  leap,  like  angels,  from  the  temple  of  our  hearts,  are  for 
ever  wandering  about  unsatisfied  7    Why  is  it  that  the  rainbow  and  the  T 

cloud  come  over  us  with  a  beauty  that  is  not  of  earth,  and  then  pass  off 
and  leave  us,  for  ever  mocking  us  with  their  unapproachable  glory  ?  And, 
finally,  why  is  it  that  bright  forms  of  beauty  are  presented  to.  our  view, 
and  then  are  taken  firom  us — ^leaving  the  thousand  streams  of  our  affec- 
tions to  flow  back  in  Alpine  torrents  upon  our  hearts  ?  We  are  bom  fol: 
a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  earth.  There  is  a  realm  where  the  rainbow 
never  fades— where  the  stars  will  be  spread  out  before  us  like  islands  that 
slumber  on  the  ocean,  and  where  the  beautiful  things  which  here  pass  be- 
fore us  like  shadows  will  stay  in  our  presence  f9r  ever. — George  D.  Prentice, 

SECULAR  EDUCATION. 

Let  once  the  restraining  influence  of  religion  be  got  rid  of  in  the  training  f 

of  the  youth  of  this  country,  [and  the  rising  generation  will  grow  up  a 
money-loving  race  of  cunning  infidels. — Oaetler. 

INSTRUCTION. 

Wise  men  are  instructed  by  reason ;  men  of  less  understanding,  by  ex- 
perience; the  most  ignorant,  by  necessity ;  and  beasts,  by  nature. — Cicero. 
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FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 
I)v  Mrs.  Fulmn. 


CROCHBI 

Materials; — Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Co.'s  boar's  head  crochet  cotton, 
No.  10;  ruby,  emerald,  or  turquoise  heads.  No.  2. 

In  the  design  hefore  us,  the  stripes  are  alternately  open  and  close.  In 
the  former,  the  pattern  is  formed  without  heads,  heing  worked  in  square 
crochet ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  produced  by  heads  on  a  ground  of  8.  C. 
Make  a  chain  of  the  required  length,  and  work  it  on  S.  C.  On  the  second 
hegin  the  leaf  pattern,  dropping  heads  where  white  squares  are  seen. 
Fimsh  the  stripe  with  a  row  of  S.  C.  Now,  on  what  has  been  the  wrong 
ude  of  this  stnpe,  b^n  the  open  one,  with  a  row  of  open  square  crochet ; 
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then  work  the  pattern  from  the  engraying.    Repeat  the  stripes  alter- 
nately for  any  width  you  may  require. 

Probably  fonr  bead  stripes  and  three  open  ones  between  them  will 
suffice.    Do  a  row  o(  open  square  crochet  on  the  right  side  at  each  edge. 


WAX  PLOWBE  MODELLING. 

Br  Mas.  Makkpbacb. 

{ComiimMed  from  pope  402.) 

FoRMATiOK  OF  THE  P&ovENCS  B08E. — ^Thc  wax  requisite  for  these 
flowers  is  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  centre  petals  should  be  cut  from  No.  2>  and 
the  larger  or  outer  petals  from  No.  3. 

Very  great  nicety  is  'required  in  cutting  out  the  petals  for  a  rose,  as, 
should  there  be  anything  like  an  angular  appearance  in  the  edge  of  the 
petals,  it  would  quite  spoil  the  beauty  and  roundness  of  this  favourite 
flower.  Haying  cut  from  the  paper  pattern  the  yarious  sets  of  petals 
necessary  for  the  flower,  take  into  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  pallette  a 
small  portion  of  powder  carmine,  into  another  division  a  few  drops  of 
water ;  then  with  a  piece  of  clean  white  cotton  wool,  dipped  very  dightly 
into  the  water,  rub  fine  a  Uttle  of  the  carmine,  then  dab  the  wool  two  or 
three  times  upon  the  pallette  that  too  great  a  superfluity  of  colour  may  not 
attach  to  it,  and  commence  with  the  smallest  and  darkest  shade  of  petals. 
With  the  damp  wool  rub  the  colours  on  to  both  sides  of  the  wax  to  the 
desired  shade,  which  will  be  ascertained  better  by  mixing  the  wax  petal  with 
those  of  the  natural  flower  the  student  has  beside  her  as  a  copy.  When  the 
five  sets  which  form  the  centre  are  tinted,  take  less  carmine  on  the  wool, 
and  apply  it  more  lightly  to  every  succeeding  row  of  petals,  which  should 
be  so  tinted  as  that  they  graduate  to  a  very  pale  shade  of  pink.  The 
colour  must  appear  on  the  wax  very  even,  and  not  in  stripes  or  streaky^ 
which  may  be  avoided  by  not  having  the  wool  too  damp  or  overloaded 
with  colour.  When  the  colour  is  thoroughly  dry^  dip  the  third  finger  into 
some  of  the  prepared  wliite,  and  rub  it  gently  over  the  petals  (being,  as  I 
have  directed  in  a  preceding  number,  very  careful  not  to  go  too  near  the 
base  of  the  petal).  This  gives  that  softened  and  delicate  appearance  (which 
some  would  call  bloom)  the  natural  flower  always  presents.  Curl  the  petals 
for  the  centre,  cap  them,  and  put  them  together  in  sets  of  five.  The  larger 
petals  should  be  capped  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  with  a  large  curling  pin, 
and  the  edges  gracefully  and  carelessly  curled,  which  is  accomplished  by 
using  the  steel  wire  of  the  pin.  Having  performed  this,  take  a  piece  ot 
green  wire  No.  5,  double  it — and  I  would  here  observe  the  reason  I  prefer 
wire  of  this  sixe  doubled :  it  insures  a  graceful,  easy  play  to  the  wax  model, 
which  the  coarse  stiff  wire  generally  made  use  of  does  not*    Make  to  the 
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top  cf  the  wire  a  knob  of  wax  aboat  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  should  be 
tinted  of  the  same  depth  of  colouring  as  the  centre  petals ;  to  this  knob 
attach  the  centre  petals  which  have  been  prerionsly  arranged  in  sets  of  five ; 
round  these  fix  the  larger  petals^  until  jou  have  completed  the  rose.  The 
caljx  is  cut  from  a  yellowish-green  wax,  with  a  lining  of  pale  yellow  on  the 
face ;  tint  with  No.  3  green ;  the  tips  with  brown.  The  ovary  is  formed  by 
rolling  a  piece  of  green  wax  round  the  wire ;  this,  with  the  stalk,  should  be 
tinged  with  brown,  as  also  the  edges  of  the  green  leaves.  Attach  foliage  in 
accordance  with  the  taste,  but  the  more  abundant  the  handsomer  the  flower 
will  appear. 
The  next  flower  on  which  we  will  make  a  few  observations  is  the 
Pelargonium— With  its  richly  tinted  and  painted  petals,  of  which 
there  are  so  many  varieties.  This  is  a  flower  which  has  not  been  attempted 
in  wax  generally,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  has  seemed  to  attach  to 
the  painting,  in  consequence  of  using  the  common  water  colours,  which  are 
mixed  with  gum,  by  reason  of  their  cracking  and  thus  making  the  flower 
very  brittle.  The  colour  also  attempted  to  be  obtained  is  of  inferior  hue, 
and  quite  deficient  in  density.  The  proper  mode  of  mixing  the  colour 
should  be  with  our  wax  medium,  which  I  consider  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
perfecting  the  art  of  wax-flower  modelling ;  as  it  never  cracks,  but  renders 
the  wax  with  which  it  is  used  always  pliable,  being  tougher  where  it  is 
painted  than  any  other  part.  A  little  practice  will  bring  it  into  especial 
favour. 


NOTES  AND  QTJEEIES  ON  THE  BEIGN  OF  HENET  VII. 

{Qmiinued/intm  page  405.) 

The  following  Chronology  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.  is  taken  from  a 
work  published  eighty  years  since,  in  three  volumes.  It  has  formed  the 
groundwork  of  many  subsequent  chronologies:  many,  indeed,  are  but 
transcripts  from  it. — A.  M.  E.  B. 

1485.  Henry,  son  of  Edmund  of  Hadham,  Earl  of  Richmond,  eldest 
son  of  Owen  Tudor  and  Queen  Catherine,  relict  of  Henry  Y.  by  Margaret 
his  wife^  sole  daughter  of  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  son  of  John,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  who  was  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  by 
Katherine  Swinford,  his  third  wife,  was  the  same  day  he  obtained  the 
victory  over  King  Bichard  at  Bosworth,  proclaimed  king  by  his  army. 

He  conld  derive  no  title  from  John  of  Craunt,  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
because  there  were  descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  former  wife  then 
remainmg;  secondly,  because  Katherine  Swinford  was  not  married  to 
John  of  Gaunt  when  she  had  John,  Earl  of  Somerset  by  him,  but  his 
former  duchess  was  then  living.    Nor  did  that  Act  of  Parliament^  which 
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legitimated  John  of  Gaiint*8  issue  by  Katherine  Swinford,  make  them 
capable  of  inheriting  the  crown ;  but  only  gave  them  a  capacity  of  in- 
heriting any  private  estate  descending  to  them  from  their  ancestors. 

Au^.  23.  King  Henry  imprisoned  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Tower. 

Avff*  27.  Henry  came  to  London,  and  was  met  by  the  mayor  and 
aldennen  and  joyAiIly  received  by  the  people. 

He  assembled  a  council  to  meet  at  the  Bishop's  palace,  where  he  was 
lodged  ;  and  he  ratified  his  former  oath  to  marry  Elizabeth. 

8qft.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  made  Govemor  of  the  Tower. 

Henry  made  a  tmce  with  France  for  one  year. 

Get  30.  King  Henry  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  which  day  he 
first  instituted  the  Yepmen  of  the  Guard. 

Nov.  17.  He  called  a  ParUament  which  settled  the  crown  upon  him  and 
his  issue. 

The  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  attainder  against  the  late  king,  by 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

A  general  pardon  took  place  to  all  who  would  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Several  of  the  members  having  been  attainted  of  treason  in  the  late  reign, 
it  was  resolved  that  they  could  not  sit  in  the  House  till  their  attainders  were 
reversed ;  but  as  to  the  king,  it  was  resolved  his  attainder  need  not  be 
reversed,  the  crown  purging  all  defects. 

The  Parliament  repealed  the  first  Act  of  Richard  III.  for  settling  the 
crown  on  that  prince,  and  ordered  the  record  to  be  taken  off  and  burnt. 

Nov.  25.  The  Parliament  being  dissolved,  Henry  sent  Oliver  King  to 
France  with  money  to  repay  Charles  for  his  assistance,  and  to  redeem  his 
pledge. 

A  new  disease,  called  the  sweating  sickness,  reigned  this  year.  It  began 
in  September,  and,  though  it  held  little  more  than  a  month,  carried  off 
many  thousands,  particularly  in  London.  Two  mayors  successively  and 
six  aldermen  died.  It  was  cured  at  length  by  keeping  the  patient  n^ode- 
rately  warm,  and  giving  him  cordials  that  were  not  too  strong. 

The  king  would  have  borrowed  6000  marks  of  the  city  of  London,  but 
they  lent  him  only  ^2000. 

Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  uncle,  created  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  and  Sir  Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  Oct.  27. 

I486.  Jan.  A  three  years'  trace  with  France  was  concluded  on. 
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The  Lord  D' Aubeny  was  made  Govemor  of  Calais  for  seven  years ;  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  High  Constable;  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Jan.  18.  King  Henry  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.,  by  which  marriage  he  nnited  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster. 

April.  The  Lords  Lovel  and  Stafford  raised  forces  in  Worcestershire, 
but  were  dispersed  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Humphrey  Stafford  was 
taken  and  executed  at  Tyburn.  The  king  caused  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to 
be  shewn  in  public^  it  hafing  been  reported  that  he  had  escaped  out  of 
the  Tower. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  goes  orer  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  solicit 
asfflstance  against  Henry. 

Sept.  20.  The  queen  was  deliyered  of  a  prince  named  Arthur. 

Lambert  Symnel  personated  Biehard  Duke  of  York,  and  was  set  up 
against  King  Henry.  He  was  afterwards  made  to  personate  Edward  Earl 
of  Warwick,  prisoner  in  the  Tower ;  and,  going  into  Ireland,  was  proclaimed 
king,  and  was  crowned,  by  the  name  of  Edward  YI.,  at  Dublin. 

A  truce  with  Scotland  for  three  years. 

The  queen  dowager  of  Edward  lY.  was  confined  to  Bermondsey  Abbey, 
in  Surrey,  and  her  estate  seized  by  the  king,  who  suspected  her  to  be 
concerned  in  the  contriyance  of  Symnel.     She  died  soon  after. 

Dr.  Moreton,  Bishop  of  Ely  (who  had  been  very  instrumental  in  the 
late  revolution),  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Bourchier,  the  last  archbishop. 

Nov,  The  king  granted  an  annuity  of  ten  marks  to  Bernard  Andrews, 
his  Poet  Laureat. 


Lord  Mayors  of  London  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VII. 


1485.  HughBoyce 

1486.  Henry  Colet. 

1487.  William  Home. 

1488.  Robert  Tate. 

1489.  William  White. 

1490.  John  Mathew. 
14i91.  HughClopton. 
1492.  William  Martyn. 
1498.  Ranf  Astry  (or  Ostrich>. 

1494.  Bichard  Chawry. 

1495.  Henry  Colet  (2nd  time). 

1496.  Johan  Tate*  (2nd  time). 

1497.  William  Purchase. 


1498.  Johan  Percival. 

1499.  Nicholas  Alwyn. 

1500.  Johan  Reymington. 

1501.  Sir  Johan  Shaa. 
1.502.  Bartholomew  Reed. 
1503.  Sir  William  Capel. 
1604.  John  Wyngar  (or  Winger) 
1505.  Thomas  Knesworth. 
1500.  Sir  Richard  Haddon. 

1507.  William  Brown. 

1508.  St^hen  Jenyus. 

1509.  Thomas  Bradbury. 


•  Lord  Mayor  in  1473. 
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THE  BREEZE. 
Bt  J.  E.  Ca&pbntbb. 

The  Breeze  I  the  Breeze  I    The  mountain  breeze ! 

That  nrarmura  over  hill  and  dell ; 
That  waves  the  branches  of  the  trees, 

And  stoops  to  kiss  the  lily  bell ; 
That  all  day  long  the  same  sweet  song 

Seems  murm'ring  through  the  summer  hours. 
That  drives  the  dew  from  violets  bine. 

And  scents  the  vale  with  breath  of  flowers. 

The  Breeze  I  the  Breeze !  The  mountain  breeze ! 

That  murmurs  over  hill  and  dell ; 
That  waves  the  branches  of  the  trees. 

And  stoops  to  kiss  the  Uly  bell. 

The  Breeze !  the  Breeze !    The  mountain  breeze ! 

That  fills  the  broad  and  swelling  sail ; 
That  proudly  sweeps  the  ocean  deep 

Till  human  aid  hath  no  avail ; 
That  rends  the  oak  with  thunder  stroke. 

Then  like  a  dove  in  silence  dies. 
Till,  woke  once  more,  with  mighty  war 

It  mingles  ocean  with  the  skies. 

The  Breeze  I  the  Breeze !  The  mountain  breeze  I 
That  murmurs  over  hill  and  dell. 

That  waves  the  branches  of  the  tree^ 
And  stoops  to  kiss  the  lily  bell. 


NEW  WOKKS, 

POBLIBHID  FROM  THB  30tH  0r,AV0U8T  TO  THB  14tH  OF  SbpTBHBBE.* 

Adams  (H.  G.)  The  Story  of  the  Sesions.  By  H.  G.  Adams.  2Dd  ed.,  iqinre  16fflo. — 
Alobbba.  Exerciaes  and  Problems  in  Algebra ;  with  Answers,  and  Hints  to  the  Solutions. 
12mo.,  pp.  120,  d.— Bailbt  (T.).  Handbook  to  Newstead  Abbey.  By  Thomas  Bailey. 
12mo.,  pp.  134,  sewed.— Barrbtt  (W.  G.).  Geological  Facts ;  or,  the  Crost  of  the  Earth : 
What  it  is,  and  what  are  its  Uses.  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Barrett.  12mo.,  pp.  300,  d. — 
Bban  (C).  ComprehendTe  Sehool  Atlas  of  Andeni  and  Modem  Geography,  constructed 
from  the  latest  tod  best  authorities.  By  Charles  Bean.  With  a  Consulting  IMctionary 
of  22,000NamesofP]aces,byJ.H.Johnson.  Imperial 8vo.,cI.--Bbbchbr(C.E.}.  Letters 

*  We  select  only  such  as  appear  suitable  for  teachers  or  pupils. 
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to  the  People  on  Health  and  Happineas.    By  Catheriae  E.  Beecber.    Fcp.,  pp.  220,  cl. 
— ^BftEwam  (M.  M.).  Little  Millie  and  her  Four  Places.  By  Margaret  Maria  Brewster. 
Cr.  8to.,  pp.  250,  cl.-*BRow)r  (W.).    A  Practical  School  Grammar,  specially  adapted 
for  Home  Lessons ;  or,  a  Gaide  to  Parsing.  By  W.  Brown.  Fcp.,  pp.  46.— Cjisar.  Lives 
of  Jiilios  Cesar  and  Alexander  the  Great.  18mo.,  d. — Cassbll's  French  Manuel.    By 
Professor  De  Lolrae.    Post  8to.,  cl. — Cbntukt  (A),  of  Acrostics  on  the  most  Eminent 
Names  in  Literature,  Sdence,  and  Art,  down  to  the  present  time,  chronologically  ar- 
ranged.    Cr.  8to.,  pp.  62,  cl. — Champncys  (W.).    The  Sunday  School  Teacher :    his 
Strength,  his  Studies,  and  his  Duties.    By  Weldon  Champneys.    I8mo.,  pp.  32,  sewed. 
— ^DoBAN  (l>r.).  Queens  of  England  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  By  Dr.  Doran.  2ttd  ed., 
revised,  2  vols. — Dotlb  (M.).    The  Village  Lesson  Book,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    By 
Martin  Doyle.     18mo.,  pp.  116,  cl. — Dudbvant  (A.).    French  and  English  Idiomatical 
Phrases  and  Dialogues  indispensable  for  a  rapid  acquisition  of  the  French  Language.    By 
A.  Dttdevant.  18mo.,  pp.  160,  cU— Ecclksiastical  (The)  and  Architectural  Topography 
of  England.   Part  7,  Suffolk.    8vo.,  sewed. — Ewak  (J.).    Geography  of  the  Australian 
Colonies ;  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Islands  of  Australasia.    By  James  Swan.    12mo., 
pp.  102,  sewed. — Fobtbb  (A.  B.J.  Book-keeping  by  Double  Entry  elucidated.  By  A.  B. 
Foster.  6thed.,4to.cl. — Glbnnt(6.).  Handbook  to  theFlower  Garden.  By  George  Glenny. 
2nd  ed.,fcp.,  pp.406, cl.  gilt. — Hbbbbt  (E.)  and Pbarce  (J.  D.).  Bavardages  de  Pension; 
or,  an  Introduction  to  French  Conversation  in  Schools,  in  which  are  contained,  in  a  conse* 
entive  form,  all  the  Words  and  Phrases  which  are  usually  employed  in  the  Games, 
Studies,  and  ConTcrsations  of  Boys.    By  Ernest  Hebert  and  J.  Dell  Pearce.     ]2mo., 
pp.  134, cl. — Hbndbbson  (E.).  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  Translated  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Hebrew ;  with  a  Commentary,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Ezegetical.    By  E.  Hen- 
derson, DJD.   8vo.,  pp.  219,  cL— HiooiNS  (W.  M.).    The  Earth :  its  Physical  Condition 
and  most  Remarkable  Phenomena.    By  W.  M.  Higgins.    New  ed.,  square,  pp.  384,  cl. 
— IoN8  (T.)*    Vocal  Score  of  Cantica  Ecclesiastica :  a  Collection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn 
Tunes,  Sing^  and  Double  Chants,  and  Arraogements  of  the  Sanctus  and  Kyrie,  Har- 
monized for  Four  Voices.    By  Thomas  Ions.    Sq.  12mo.,  pp.  164,  cl.— Jonbs  (T.  R.). 
General  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  Manual  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy.    By  Thomas  Rymer  Jones.     2nd  ed.,  8vo.,  pp.  842,  cl. — Lamdmabks  of 
History.    Middle  Ages,  from  the  Reign  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Charles  V.    By  the 
Author  of  "  Kings  of  England,"  &c.    2ud  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  314,  cl. — Lilly  Gobdon,  the 
Toung  Housekeeper.    By  Cousin  Kate.    2nd  ed.,  fcp.,  d. — Lizzib  Leigh,  and  other 
Tales.  BytheAuthorof  **  Mary  Barton."  12mo.,pp.304,bds.2s.— Longfbllow  (H.  W.). 
Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  1 2mo.,  pp.  256,  bds. — M  aby  Elliot  ; 
or,  Be  ye  Kind  to  One  Another.    By  Cousin  Kate.  2nd  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  246,  cl. — Nbpos 
(Cornelius).  Sewed,  Is.  6d.  (Latin  Tezts, with  Notes). — Newland  (H.).  Cottage  Economy, 
by  a  Cottager.    In  Three  Lectures,  addressed  to  the  Girls  of  the  Westboum  National 
School.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Newland.  18mo.,  pp.  54. — Oub  Chbistian  Calling;  or, 
Conversations  with  my  Neighbours.    By  the  Author  of  **  Sunlight  in  the  Clouds."  18mo., 
pp.  240,  d. — Pabib  audits  Environs.    With  a  Map.    18mo.,  pp.  330,  d.— Pbatt  (A.). 
The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain,  and  their  Allies  the  Club  Mosses,  Fetterworts,  and  Horse- 
tails.   By  Anne  Pratt.  8vo.,  pp.  164,  cl. — Reed  (H.).     Lectures  on  English  Literature, 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson.  By  Henry  Reed.  2nd  ed.,  12roo.,  pp.  411,  cl. — Rbbhobst 
(K.P.  T.).    Language  a  Heaven-bom  Gift.  By  Dr.  K.  P.  Ter  Reehorst. — Scbobdleb  (F.) 
and  Mbdlocb  (H.).  The  Book  of  Nature :  an  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Physics,  Astronomy,  CHiemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physiology. 
By  Fredrich  Schoedler  and  Henry  Medlock.    3rd  edv  cr*  ^^o*?  PP*  ^20,  cl. — Smabt 
(W.  B.).   Thoughts  and  Language :  an  Essay  having  in  view  the  revival,  correction,  and 
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txclauve  ettablithment  of  Locke'i  Philosophy.  By  B.  H.  Smart.  Fep.»  pp.  200,  d.— * 
St.  John  (Plain  Commentary  on).  Vol.  4,  Parti  1  and  2,  12mo.,  c1.*—Sunbat  Book  for 
theToung ;  or,  Habits  of  Patriarchal  Times  in  the  Eist,  18mo.,  pp.  154. — ^Trottxr  (A.). 
A  Key  to  Trotter's  Complete  System  of  Arithmetic,  containing  Solutions  at  full  length  of 
all  the  Questions  in  that  Work.  By  Alexander  IVotter.  12mo.,  pp.  322,  bd. — ^Voltaibb. 
Histoire  de  Charles  XII.  Par  Voltaire.  New  edition,  by  M.  Bertrand.  12mo.,  pp.  29S. 
—Walk  (A)  through  the  Uni?enal  Bxhibition  of  1865,  12mo.,  pp.  224,  sewed;— 
Walkbr  (O.)  and  V albntinb  (J.)-  Blamentary  Text-book  of  Vocal  Music,  specially  ap- 
plicable to  Psalmody,  for  Use  in  general,  and  Congregational  Classes,  Schools,  Private 
Famines,  and  Self-tuition.  By  George  Walker  and  James  Valentine.  8q.  16mo.,  pp^  86,  d. 
— ^Wnrrov  (A.).  Pulpit  Aids,  and  Sunday-school  Teacher's  Assistant;  or.  Sketches  and 
Skeletons  of  Sermons.  By  A.  Weston.  Vol.  6, 12mo.,  pp.  244. — ^Whblah  (P.).  The 
Numismatic  Dictionary ;  or  Collection  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Coins  known  from  thB 
earliest  period  up  to  the  present  day,  with  thdr  Countries,  Values,  dec  Edited  by  Peter 
Whelan.  12mo.,  pp.  26,  sewed. — ^Wild  Animals,  with  Coloured  lUnstnitions,  bds. — 
TovNOMAK  (W.).  The  Truth  and  Bxodlence  of  the  Christian  Rerdation  Demonstrated, 
in  Two  Addresses,  intended  prindpally  for  the  Toung  and  Unlearned.  By  W.  Tonng- 
man.    2nded.,  ISmo.,  pp.  106. 

FRENCH,  GERMAN,  ETC. 

AxTBitffnmoKB  sur  orieutalischen  fnge,  Nebst  chronolog.  Ueberischt  Kusammengestellt 
ton  Dr.  J.  T.  Jasmund,  tol.  2,  part  1 ,  8to.  (Berlin). — Annalbr  for  Nordiske  Oldkyndighed 
og  Histoire  udg.  af  d.  k.  nord.  Oldskr.  Selsk.  1851-2-3.  3  vols.  8to.,  24  plates  (Copen- 
hagen).— BxKatriK.  L'Aml  des  Enlants  etdes  Adolescents,  new  edit.,  12mo. — Brohk'b 
(H.  O.)  Lethea  Geognostica  od.  Abbilduog  u.  Beschrdbuog  der  f.  die  Gebirgs-Forma- 
lionen  bezdchnendsten  Versteinerungen.  (Text.)  3rded.  Parts  8and9,8To.  (Stuttgart). 
—  Bbokn's  dassdbe.  (Atlas.)  Part  5,  folio  (ibid.).— DBLAt7NAT(C.).  Cours  elementaire 
d' Astronomic  concordant  avec  les  yulicles  du  programme  officiel  pour  rensdgnement  de 
la  cosmographie  dans  les  lyc^es,  18mo.  (Paris). — HrroPAOBSA,  on  L'instruction  utile, 
recueil  d'apologues  et  de  contes,  traduit  du  sancrit,  avec  Vindication  des  sources  et  des 
imitations,  des  notes  et  un  index  des  noms  propres.  Par  M.  E.  Lancereau.  16mo.  (Paris). 
— Lamartinb  (A.).  Histdre  de  Russie,  2  toIs.  8to. — Lx  Due  (L.).  Souvenirs  per- 
sonds  de  I'Emp^reur  Alexandre  II.,  12mo.,  portnut  (Paris). — Martin  (H.)*  Histoire  de 
Firance  depuisles  temps  les  plus  recul^s  jusqu'eu  1789, 4th  ed.,  vols.  3,  4.~Mbiioiiib8  de 
la  Sod^t^  des  Antiqudres  du  Nord,  1845-49, 8vO.  5  plates  (Copenhagen), — Michblbt 
(J.).  Histohre  de  Tnnce  au  lOeSi^de.  R^orme.  8vo.— -Nbrbr  (B.).  Schiller's  Lied  v.  der 
Glocke  in  40  Blatterti  btldlich  dargestdlt.  Kach  den  Entwnrfen  d.  Mdsters  so  den 
Wandgemdden  im  Grossherzogl.  Schlosse  zu  Weimar  auf  Holz  gez.  Part  1,  foUo 
(Leipzig). — ^Nisard  (D.).  Etudes  sur  la  Rendssance.  Renaissance  et  K^forme.  Erasme. 
Thomas  Moras.  Melancthon.  18mo.— ONTARorr  (A.).  Recherches  sur  les  Antiquites  de 
la  Russie  m^ridionale,  et  des  C5tes  de  la  Mer  Noire,  fol.  (Paris). — Ozanau  (A.  F.).  La 
Civilisatioti  an  5e  SiMe.  Introduction  k  une  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  aux  temps  bar- 
bares,  suivie  d'un  essd  sur  les  ^les  en  Italic,  du  5e  an  13e  siecle,  2  vols.  8vo.  portrait 
(Paris).— OzANAM  (A.  F.).  La  Civilisation  Chrftienne  chez  les  Francs.  Recherches  sur 
lliistoire  eccl^siastique,  politique  et  litt^raire  des  temps  m^rovingiens  et  sur  le  r^pe  de 
Charlemagne,  2nd  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo. — Paris  Illustr^ ;  son  Histoire,  ses  Monuments,  ses 
Mus^,  son  Administration,  son  Commerce  et  ses  Plaisirs.  Nouveau  Guide  des  Voy- 
ageurs,  avec  18  plans  et  280  vignettes,  public  par  une  sod^t^  de  litterateurs,  d'archeo- 
logues  et  d'artistes,  16mo.— Rafk  (C.  C).  Remarks  on  a  Runic  Stone  of  the  11th  Century 
found  in  London.  On  Runic  Stones,  mentioning  Western  parts,  fitc,  8vo.,  3  plates 
(Copenhagen).— Rafn  (CO.).  Aper^u  de  I'atidenneG^graphie  des  Regions  Arctiques  (le 
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rAm^riqUA  telott  1m  mpporU  eotitenus  dans  let  Sagas  da  Nord.  8to.,  15  plates  (Copen- 
hageB)w-~TATunL  (le  Ban»  /.).  La  Syrie,  U  Palt8tliia«  etla  Jttd&.  Pelerinage  k  J^ru- 
aaknft  el  auz  Ltoofc-Sauiis.  Boyal  8vo.,  platot  (Piria).— yaaarxou  d'Asaerbo  et  de  Soborg 
deoottvorU  par  S.  M«  Vi6d&no  YIL,  Boi  de  Danmack.   Sto.,  3  plates  (Copenhagen). 


VABIETIBS. 

KiNDinsss  OP  A  BiTBSiAK  GouNT. — 'Bj  the  RaBsian  laws,  every  female 
aerf  is  free  as  soon  as  married  to  a  free  man ;  on  the  other  hand,  marriage 
with  a  serf  entails  serfdom  on  a  free  woman.  On  a  certain  day»  one  of 
Count  Scheremetiew's  rich  bondsm^  appeared  before  his  lord  to  petition 
for  the  freedom  of  a  son.  The  young  man  was  in  love  with  a  poor  but  a  free 
maiden,  who  returned  his  affection,  but  would  not  sacrifice  her  liberty  to 
love.  The  father  offered  eighty  thousand  roubles  as  the  price  of  his  son's 
happiness.  The  Count  consented,  and  desired  his  vassal  to  produce  the 
money.  In  an  instant  it  was  paid  over.  Letters  of  emancipation  were 
forthwith  drawn  up,  and  the  Count  delivered  them  to  the  delighted  fiither, 
with  the  words,  **  You  must  let  me  be  the  bridesman."  When,  in  this 
capacity,  the  Count  had  conducted  the  bride  from  the  altar  to  her  husband's 
house,  and  had  handed  her,  according  to  Russian  custom,  upon  a  silver 
waiter,  the  first  glass  of  champagne,  he  presented  to  her,  as  a  bridal  gift,  a 
booquet  of  fresh  flowers,  skilfully  arranged  round  a  small  case  contaming 
the  eighty  thousand  roubles. — Blackwood^ $  Magazine, 


REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 

*'  A  Memoir  and  Rbmaims  op  the  lat^  Rev.  John  Oreogry  PikKi 
Author  of  '  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety,'  &o."  Edit^  by  his  Sons. 
Cr.  8vo«,  pp.  457.    Jarrold  and  Sons. 

There  are  very  few  persons  to  whom  biographical  history  is  not  attractive. 
How  many  whose  names  are  enrolled  amongst  the  illustrious  were  incited 
to  hope  great  things^  attempt  great  things^  and  achieve  great  things, 
through  the  influence  of  what  they  read,  or  what  they  heard,  of  others, 
who,  by  various  means,  obtained  renown.  This  reflection  is  so  replete 
with  instruction,  and  could  be  illustrated  by  such  innumerable  exampleSi 
that  we  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  attempt  frnlher  moralizing  on  the  subject, 
than  to  observe,  that  heroes  have  always  delighted  in  the  lives  of  heroes, 
philosophers  in  those  of  philosophers,  and  so  on  with  regard  to  every  class  of 
individuals.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  religious  biography  should,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  popular  literature. 
'*The  Lives  of  the  Saints"  would,  we  think,  be  the  most  voluminous  work 
in  the  world  of  books,  if  Cardinal  Wiseman  could  be  induced  to  use  his 
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influence  at  the  Vatican^  to  have, all  the  religions  biography  extant  incor- 
porated with  Mr.  Butler's  well-known  work.  Canonization  ia  hj  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrch.  We  doubt  not  that  many  (rfthe 
numerous  sects  of  Protestants  could  supply  a  list  of  saints  which  wonld 
throw  the  Romish  calendar  far  into  the  shade.  We  may  even  leave  the 
professedly  religious  world,  and  we  shall  still  find  numberless  families  who, 
although  in  almost  heathenish  ignorance  of  even  religious  terms,  will  tell 
us  of  those  belonging  to  them  who  have  "  gone  to  heaven  if  ever  any  body 
did,"     Go  where  we  may,  even  to  where 

<*  The  heathen  in  his  blindness 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stpne," 

we  shall  find  those  whose  relatives  and  friends  have  gone  to  that  *'  better 
land*^  where  sorrow  is  unknown,  that 

'*  Land  of  pure  delight, 
Where  saints  immortal  reign ;" 

and  where  "the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,-  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest." 

The  thought  is  very  solemn,  but  it  is  very  heart-cheering.  It  is  solemn 
indeed  to  reflect  that  many  who  have  wandered  from  the  way  of  truth,  and 
gone  on  for  years  and  years  deceiving  and  being  deceived,  have  unwisely 
measured  themselves  by  themselves,  and  compared  themselves  amongst 
themselves,  and  have  at  last,  in  the  most  solemn  crisis,  cried,  ''Peace! 
peace !  when  there  was  no  peace." 

It  is  solemn  too  to  reflect  that  those  who  profess  to  love  the  Saviour, 
who  they  believed  died  for  them,  will  count  as  lost,  or  at  the  best  pre- 
sumptuously consign  to  "the  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,"  all  those 
who  could  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  them  on  theological  subjects. 

But  oh,  how  heart-cheering  is  it  to  know  that  God  is  love  I  that  not 
only  does  He  graciously  pardon  our  many  weaknesses  and  ignorances,  but 
that  He  also  graciously  bestows  the  balm  of  consolation  to  many  a  sor- 
rowing friend  or  relative  who  may  be  apparently  an  alien  from  the  cove- 
nant of  grace !  How  many  a  Nineveh  is  saved,  how  many  a  Jonah  dis- 
satisfied! But  we  must  not  amplify  thus.  We  trust  that  there  are 
thousands  who,  like  ourselves,  believe  that  '*  the  communion  of  saints  " 
is  a  most  catholic  and  comprehensive  term,  including  not  simply  the  mem- 
bers of  any  particular  sect,  or  the  believers  in  any  particular  set  of  dogmata, 
but  "  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  Oh,  well  would  it 
be  for  us  if,  instead  of  asking  "  What  shall  this  man  do  ?"  we  endeavoured, 
by  example  and  precept,  to  induce  others  to  profit  by  our  Lord's  reply 
to  the  too  inqubitive  disciple,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?   Follow  thou  me  /" 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  believe,  as  we  do,  that  much  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  biography  of  those  whose  delight  was  in  furthering  the 
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civSization  and  Ghristiaiuniion  of  the  world,  and  that  their  political,  edu- 
cational, and  theological  tenets  should  be  carefully  and  impartiallj  exa- 
mined in  connexion  with  their  actions  and  the  results  of  their  labours. 
The  biography  of  pious  persons  who  have  directed  their  attention  in  any 
marked  manner  to  the  education  of  the  young  should  be  peculiarly  in- 
teresting to  teachers.  Happily  there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  sect  that 
cannot  boast  of  some  name  that  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  Education 
question. 

The  volume  now  before  us  affords  many  interesting  details  of  the  life 
of  an  author  whose  name  will  live  when  others  of  far  greater  literary  status 
will  be  buried  in  oblivion.  To  many  who  have  been  benefited,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  perusal  of  '*  Persuasives  to  Early  Piety  *' — a  work  which, 
fbr  nearly  forty  years,  has  been  a  popular  favourite  in  the  Christian  world 
— we  are  sure  that  the  *'  Memoir  and  Remains"  of  the  author  will  be  very 
welcome.  If  the  work  does  not — as  we  fear  it  will  not— meet  with  so  ex- 
tensive a  circulation  as  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Pike  will  naturally  desire, 
it  will  certainly  not  be  because  it  is  devoid  of  interest;  it  is  well  written 
and  well  printed.  Many  will  differ  from  Mr.  Pike's  principles ;  but  we  do 
not  envy  the  man  who  does  not  respect  and  endeavour  to  emulate  the 
Christianity,  seal,  and  philanthropy  which  he  displayed.  We  are  tempted 
to  give  an  outline  of,  and  to  quote  rather  freely  from,  Messrs.  Pike's  work, 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  its  worthiness  of  a  place 
in  the  Christian  family,  or  teacher's,  library. 

*'  John  Deodatui  Gregory  Pike,  the  eldeit  of  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  three  daogfa- 
ters,  was  bom  in  the  piriih  of  Upper  Bdmonton,  Middlesex,  April  6th,  1784.  Hit 
fiilber,  the  Rev.  Dr.  race,  had  formerly  been  a  clergyman  in  the  Established  Church, 
bat  having  aeccded  for  eonacience  sake  from  its  oommnnion,  was  at  this  time  the  minis- 
ter of  a  Rreshy terian  Church  at  Higfagate.  His  mother,  ^  woman  of  cultivated  mind 
and  vigorons  understanding,  was  daughter  of  James  Gregorj,  a  cHizen  and  merchant  of 
London,  and  though  lightly  estimating  ancestral  distinctions,  sometimes  eomplacently 
referred  to  the  frwt  of  her  descent  from  the  Lord  Proteetor,  OliYer  Cromwell. 

"  The  dreumstance,  however,  in  regard  to  his  fiunily,  which  afforded  my  father  real 
gratiSeation  was,  that  his  immediate  aneestors,  for  several  generations,  had  been  the 
hamUe  followers  of  Christ.    To  no  sentiment  did  he  more  heartily  subscribe  than  that 

'< '  A  Christian  is  the  highett  styU  of  man ;' 

and  the  knowledge  that  he  was  descended  from  those  who  through  many  yea^s  had  main- 
tained this  dignified  style  afforded  liim  incomparably  greater  pleasure  than  the  noblest 
heraldic  honours  could  have  conferred." 

Mr.  Pikers  history  bears  testimcmy  to  the  power  of  maternal  influ- 
ence. 

**  Like  many  others  who  have  been  distinguished  by  thek  extensive  usefulness  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  Mr.  Pike  was  indebted  to  the  anxious  solicitude  of  a  mother's  love  for 
bis  first  instructions  in  religious  truth,  and  for  the  first  impressions  of  its  beauty  and  im- 
poftaaee  on  his  youthful  mind.    To  this  ftct  he  makes  grateful  reference  in  the  dedica- 
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tioti  of  his  first  wofk  of  Boxf  oomldtnblo  aice,  ud  whioh  htt  been,  l^orittpt,  tho  nuMt 
popular  and  niefiil  of  all  hit  pnblicaltOM.  It  waa  dedieiitod  to  *  tli6  antbor'a  affsetioMte 
mother,  whole  parental  tsnderneu  hat  been  the  aonrce  of  innumer^le  comforta  to  bin, 
and  whose  early  instractions  first  taught  him  to  call  upon  that  adorable  Being  whoso 
•  glory  he  endesTOurs  by  the  following  pages  to  promote.'  This  beloved  mother  was  per- 
mitted, for  more  than  fifty  years,  to  witness  the  result  of  those  seeds  of  piety  which  she 
had  been  instrumental  in  planting  in  the  yonthftil  heart  of  her  eldest  son,  and  was  filled 
with  rejoicing  and  gratitude  as  she  obserred  the  abimdant  fltilts  wUeh  they  prodooed.' 


»» 


In  1802  Mr,  Pike  was  ^idmitted  a  student  at  Wymondley  Academy. 
This  institution,  originallj  presided  over  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  was,  say  Mr.  ^  | 

Pike's  biographers^  at  that  time  by  no  means  in  a  very  satisfactory  condi- 
tion; nevertheless — 

"  For  those  who  wished  to  stndy ,  and  tpoutf  study,  ample  facilitiea  were  provided ;  and 
he  was  one  of  this  naniber»  as  the  fitqnent  sdmonitipns  oontainad  in  his  £ither's  letlers 
to  moderation  in  study,  and  the  £ict  that  in  one  year,  in  addition  to  his  regular  cUis 
studies,  he  read  through  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  sufiiciently  testify.  Among  his 
fellow-students  were  several  who  then  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sound  and  efficient  scho- 
larship, and  who  have  since  occupied  prominent  positions  of  influence  and  nsefolness. 
1^0  less  than  three  of  this  number  have  become  tutors  in  oist  or  other  of  onr  theologleal 
seminaries.  One  of  these,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Mureh,  D.D.,  tar  many  yearti  the  highly* 
reapeeted  president  of  Stepney  College,  thus  writes :  '  Your  venerated  father  and  I  were 
strongly  attached  to  each  other,  and  frequently  read  together  a  Latin  or  Qreek  anthor 
for  our  mutual  improvement,  irrespective  of  oollege  duty.    He  was  a  diligent  student,  .  i 

and  was  distinguished  by  his  punctual  and  successful  performance  of  college  ezerdses.' 

"  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Pike's  general  thirst  for  knowledge,  his  mind  often  revolted  ai 
the  mass  of  mythologieal  absurdity  and  amatory  libertiniam  thai  abeimd  in  many  oC  the 
Greek  and  Roman  oiassical  authors.    Hia  very  decided  prefaveace  was  for  the  Hebrav 
Bible  and  practical  theological  writers.    Having  on  one  oeeasioa  expressed  this  foilliig 
when  writhig  to  his  fiither,  he  speedily  received  an  expoatolatory  rtply,  whidvfsr  its 
pertinence  to  the  subject,  deserves  a  permanent  record.    Dr.  Pike  wrote  t  *  I  am  almost 
alarmed,  if,  u  it  seems  to  me,  you  thiidc  lightly  of  Greek  and  Latin  literatore.    What  is 
a  scholar  without  It  ?    Nothing  but  a  poor  mortified  creature^  that  will  be  continiiaUy 
meeting  with  something  to  stop  his  inquiiies  and  impede  his  progrese.  which  wHl  give 
him  continual  vexation ;  and  if  he  gain  any  dcoent  share  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  vrith 
five  times  the  labour  that  would  otherwise  be  avffioient.    What  is  a  diviae  withoat  this 
qualification  ?    Gener^y  speaking,  at  best  but  a  cobbler.    Yonr  present  reading  090^ 
not  therefore  to  be  chiefly  for  present  pleasure,  but  for  future  advantage.    During  the 
first  two  years  at  least  pay  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and, 
believe  me,  you  will  not  then  complain,  either  of  their.poets  or  historians,  in  the  vrayyoa 
do  now.    Besides,  there  are  in  those  languages  many  other  fine  writers  from  whom  mudh 
knowledge  and  taste  is  to  be  gained,  who  are  neither  of  the  one  nor  the  other  descrip- 
tion.   If  yon  do  not  percwve,  and  nlish  too,  their  abundant^  beaoties,  it  mqet  ^e  because 
you  do  not  yet  sufficiently  understand  the  languages ;  and  few  indeed,  if  any,  are  the 
authors  whose  works  do  not  suffer  greatly  by  translation.    It  is  even  so  with  the  Scrip- 
tures.   And  though,  with  respect  to  all  moral  duties  and  directing  mankind  in  ^e  way 
to  heaven,  translations  into  any  languages  must  be  abundantly  suffident,  yet  nothing  is 
sufficient  to  gain  the  aceurate  and  literal  meaning  of  a  vast  abondamee  of  paasiges  but  a 
complete  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original  languag^.    A  itaan  wfll  cot  but  a 
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poor,  ooatnon^plaoe  flgnn  ai  «  diTia^  who  ii  not  a  good  biUieal  critic  BnsaUenee  is 
what  we  ought  to  punae  in  whaterar  we  follow.  It  it  not  every  one  that  can  be  bo 
indoAitigable  as  yon  can  ha  ia  whaterer  you  aet  yonr  mind  upon,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  a  greet  pity  if  go  very  valuable  a  property  be  not  fully  improved.  I  wiah  to  see  you 
hereafter,  if  I  live  bng  enough,  rank  with  Lardner,  Watts,  Doddridge,  Paley,  &e,,  not 
for  the  sake  of  a  trifling  temporary  fune,  but  as  a  most  distinguished  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  God  to  benefit  mankind.  Ood  haa  given  you  a  capacity  to  do  much,  and  I 
know  you  wish  to  improve  it ;  but  there  is  a  danger  of  your  losing  much  of  your  future 
utility  if  you  set  out  wrong.'  The  admonition  contained  in  this  letter  was  regarded,  and 
my  father  applied  himself  mora  diligently  and  very  sneoesafuUy  to  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics,  though  perhaps  not  with  that  etm  mmon  earnestness  which  mariced 
some  of  his  other  studies." 

Whfle  at  Wjmondley,  Mr.  Pike  joined  the  Baptisf  commanity.  He 
was  baptized  in  August,  1804,  and  ever  afterwards  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  baptism  remained  unchanged. 

The  following  extract  will  perhaps  provoke  a  smile,  perhaps  a  small- 
scale  controversy  :-^ 

"All  students  require  some  xecieation,  and  that  to  which,  daring  his  'M^i^^m'iya? 
course,  Mr*  Pike  was  principally  indined  wu  painting.  Thus  he  writes :— '  I  draw  a 
little  almost  every  day,  and  intend  to  go  on  doing  so  i  it  would  be  agreeable  to  me  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  spend  some  time  with  a  good  artist.'  By  this  I  apprehend 
ndkhing  more  was  intended  than  that  he  would  like  a  favourable  opportunity  of  culti- 
vating an  art  to  which  he  was  always  attached,  but  which  latterly  he  never  practised. 
His  &ther,  however,  understood  it  as  expressing  a  desire  to  combine  the  practice  of  an 
artist  with  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  ministfy,  and  qoiekly  forwarded  a  letter  abound- 
ing with  good-humoured  banter,  but  which,  at  its  close,  contained  some  very  ssgp  and 
valuable  advice,  as  the  following  extract  will  testify : — '  Tou  surprised  me  a  little  when 
you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  a  painter.  Excellent  qualification  for  a  divine !  No  doubt 
you  would  ehooae  the  branch  of  painting  which  is  most  u$^/ul,  for  I  always  supposed 
that  you  wish  to  be  a  useful  character  in  the  worUL  Suppose,  then,  when  yon  come  up, 
I  were  to  speak  to  —  or  — -—  ;  they  are  both  very  good  paintertf  and  of  them  you 
might  learn  plumbing  and  glazing  into  the  bargain !  We  ministers,  you  know,  are  under 
no  restrictions,  in  that  matter,  like  the  poor  slavish  curates  of  the  Establishment,  who 
must  not  soil  their  fingers  with  trade  or  mechanical  employment.  But  we  have  the 
glorious  priyilage  ef  doing  what  we  like,  especially  among  the  B^itists,  who,  as  1  say, 
like  those  preachers  best  who  declaim  for  little  or  nothing.  There  are  among  them 
reverend  tallow  chandlers  and  barbers,  grocers  and  shoemskers,  butchers,  paintere  and 
glaziers ;  and  I  dare  say,  were  we  to  inquire,  we  might  find  vendors  of  potatoes,  and 
orators  daily  crying,  "  Black  your  shoes,  yonr  honour  ?"  There  is  a  vast  advantage  in 
having  two  strings  to  your  bow,  the  common  proverb  says ;  and,  if  so,  how  is  the  advan- 
tage multiplied  by  baring  a  greater  number?  But,  my  son,  let  it  be  aarious\y  remem- 
bered, that  when  the  Redeemer  called  fishermen  to  follow  Him,  He  made  them  have 
their  secnlar  employments.  He  inquired  of  Peter,  **  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?" 
viz.,  his  nets  and  his  boat.  And  it  was  his  confession,  <*  Lo,  we  have  forsaken  all  and 
followed  thee."  When  He  bade  Matthew  the  custom-house  ofilcer  follow  him,  Matthew 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  place.  Luke,  if  he  were  a  pamler,  disoontinoed  his  art. 
Their  one  great  commission  to  the  world  was  sufikient  to  fill  up  all  their  time,  and  to 
engage  all  their  attention,  notwithstanding  they  had  the  advantage  of  inspiration  to 
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itiist  tliem.  How  nmch  more  then  ought  we,  in  tfaeM  kfcer  ages,  and  withoat  thai 
advantage,  if  we  propose  to  onndves  to  fill  the  pastoral  offloe,  the  OMst  impoctaal  in  the 
worid,  with  faithfulness  and  usefalness,  like  the  ^Msties,  to  gtfe  ooiselTeB  **  emUhmaOif 
to  prajrer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  V*  They  would  not  even  be  drawn  away  from 
their  one  great  object  to  regulate  the  distiibation  of  bounty  to  the  poor,  which  could 
be  as  well  done  by  other  hands,  much  less  would  they  have  sacrificed  mndi  impovtani 
time  to  any  merely  pleasurable  amusement,  however  innocent  in  itself.  He  who  is  traly 
*'  Deodatns"  must  sometimes  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty.  Painting  ia  a  most  bewitching 
art,  that  engrosses  the  whole  of  the  attention,  and  the  labour  of  years  entirdy  devoted 
to  it,  if  the  artist  would  acquire  any  escellenoe.  What  then  must  become  of  all  the  fine 
intentions  respecting  Latin,  Greek,  I^ebrew,  Arsbie,  Bibttcal  criticism  and  divinity,  vrith 
its  appendages  in  general  ?  When  could  the  painter  compose  his  sermons  ?  On  Satnr* 
day  night  after  supper  ?  Such  an  one  must  become  a  ranter,  that  he  might  have  no 
trouble  to  compose.  He  must  go  to  a  people  who,  if  tbey  have  irordr  enough,  think  they 
have  sense  enough,  hot  that  the  fine  preacher  was  too  sublime  to  be  understood.  But 
what  would  Lardner,  Benson,  South,  Jortin,  Foster  have  said  to  such  desertion  of  talent  ? 
to  such  neglect  of  opportunity  ?  What  would  Jesus  our  Master  say  to  it  ?  Would  He 
not  properly  inquire,  «  Did  you  improve  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  with  which  you  were 
endowed  ?  Did  you  qualify  yourself  completely  to  convince  gainsayers  ?  Did  you  devote 
all  your  powers  to  do  my  vrill,  even  as  I  gave  up  myself  whdUy  to  do  the  vrill  of  my 
heavenly  Fsther  V*  My  son,  take  your  father's  counsel.  Think  no  more  of  an  idle  art. 
You  are  called  to  an  infinitely  higher,  more  important  and  dignified  employment — even 
the  turning  many  to  righteousness,  and  saving  souh  firom  helL  May  God  direct  yon 
and  lead  you  by  his  wisdom.' " 

We  must  return  td  this  Tolume  next  month. 


"  A  CONYERSATIOMAL    GRAMMAR   OF    THE    FrENCH    LANGUAGE."      Bj 

Dr.  L.  Georg.    Ra.  12mo.,  pp.  240.    D.  Nutt.     1855. 
"Oral   Ezbrcisbs    in    French    PhraseologYi    Synonomy,    and 

Idioms."    By  Henry  Stein  Turrell.    2nd  Ed.    CI.  12mo.,  pp.  262. 

Relfe,  Brothers.     1855. 
Amongst  the  many  works  puhlished  with  the  professed  yiew  of  rendering 
the  acquisition  of  the  French  language  easy,  pleasant,  and  accurate.  Dr. 
Georg's  work  deserves  a  foremost  place.     He  is,  we  think,  quite  justi- 
fied in  saying,  that 

**  Its  use  will  materially  assist  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct 
grammatical  acquaintance  with  this  language ;  but  it  will  be  found  of  more  especial  ser- 
Tice  to  those  who  wish  to  spesli  the  language  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible." 

It  is  a  work  which  we  particularly  recommend  to  English  teachers  of  the 
French  language :  they  will  find  it  very  useful. 

Mr.  Turrell's  hook  will  also  be  found  serviceable  to  teachers,  and  to  pu- 
pils who  have  made  tolerable  progress  in  the  French  language.  It  is  de^ 
signed  to  be  subsidiary  or  supplemental  to  the  Yocabulaiy  Books  at  present 
in  common  use.  Mr.  Tur|reH  has  shown  considerable  skill  in  the  niceties 
of  French  synonomy. 
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"Joyce's  Scientipic  Dialogubs.*'     A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

By  Charles  V.  Walker,  Esq.    CI.  Sro.,  pp.  495.    Simpkin  &  Co. 
'^A  Companion  to  the  Scientipic  Diai.ogtjes.''    Bj  the  Ber.  J. 

Joyce.    New  Edition,  corrected  and  adapted  to  the  edition  of  Joyce's 

Dialogoes.   By  Dr.  Gregory  and  C.  Y.  Walker,  Esq.    CL,  8to.  pp.  100. 

Simpkin  &  Co. 
'*  Joyce's  Scientipic  Dialogues."    New  Edition,  with  200  Woodcnts. 

CI.,  pp.  492.    Darton  &  Co. 

In  our  Augost  numher  (p.  358)  we  noticed  an  excellent  edition  of  **  Joyce's 
Dialogues,"  published  by  Mr.  Bohn,  and  we  observed  that  it  was  in  every 
way  superior  to  any  other  edition  which  had  come  under  our  notice.  It  is, 
therefore,  no  more  than  just  to  Mr.  Walker  for  us  to  acknowledge  that  we 
had  not  then  seen  his  edition.  There  is  also  another  point  to  which  we 
would  call  attention.  We  spoke  of  trade  or  cheap  editions.  Now,  had  we 
been  booksellers,  we  should  have  known  that  trade  editions  are  not  neces- 
sarily cheap  and  tawdry.  We  are  informed  that  what  is  called  the  trade 
edition  of  "  Joyce's  Dialogues"  is  that  published  by  Messrs.  Simpkin  & 
Marshall,  Longmans,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  really  a  good  book,  and,  with  its 
"  Companion,"  we  think  that  it  might  have  obviated  the  need  of  any  other 
version  had  the  price  been  lower.  Had  the  "  Companion"  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  work,  or  had  the  price  o£  the  two  not  exceeded  six  shiDii^gSy 
we  shonld  not  have  presaged  a  great  demand  for  any  rival  to  it. 

Mr.  Walker,  in  his  preface  to  the  ^*  New  and  Enlarged  Edition,"  (April, 
1853)  says:— 

"  The  tables  throagbout  hftve  been  revised  and  enlarged,  and  some  new  ones  prepared. 
In  some  places  oonversations  have  been  much  extended.    Many  fresh  subjects  have  been 
introdnced,  and  several  conversations  added ;  as  *  On  the  New  Planet  NeptunCi  the  Nine* 
teen  new  Asteroids'—'  Of  the  Diving-Boat' — '  Of  the  Locomotive'—-'  Binocular  Vision 
the  Stereoscope ;  the  Fseudoscope'—*  Magneto-Crjstalline  Action,' "  &c. 

With  reference  to  the  edition  of  '*  Joyce,"  published  by  Messrs.  Darton 
&  Co.,  we  have  only  to  notice  the  extraordinary  low  price  at  which  it  is 
sold.  It  appears  to  be  a  reprint  from  one  of  the  more  expensive  editions, 
and,  of  course,  it  has  no  additions.  Of  the  low-priced  editions,  it  may,  we 
think,  justly  chiim  pre-eminence. 


NOTICES  OF  MUSIC. 

"  WssTMXNSTER  Chants."    Edited  by  James  Turle.    CI.  16mo.,  pp.  92. 

Novello. 

To  the  lovers  of  sacred  music  there  is  always  something  very  inviting  in 
good  and  well-arranged  ecclesiastical  chants.  Those  even  who  have  not 
paid  much  attention  to  musical  composition  cannot  fail  to  observe  a  peeu« 
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liavity  of  eadanee  in  some  of  our  finest  old  tshants,  which  has  a  aonl«stir- 
ring  effect — a  solemn  grandeur  that  creates  a  feeling  like  that  of  devotion^ 
even  in  the  mere  formal  church-goer.  This  peculiarity  is  that  pertaining 
to  the  andent  system  of  Greek  seaUs,  and  it  is  more  conspicuous  in  diants 
than  in  some  lai^r  compositions  of  church  music  in  which  it  is  to  he  found. 
The  adaptation  of  chants  to  the  congregational  sendees  of  the  chqich  is 
acknowledged,  even  bj  many  who  discountenance  their  use.  Amongst 
Nonconformists  of  various  sects  chanting  is  now  hy  no  means  unuaual ; 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  in  a  few  years  chanting  will  be 
as  comoon  in  dissenting  congregations  as  in  cathedral  churches.  Chant* 
ing  has  its  almaet;  but  what  is  thercj  however  good,  that  is  not  perverted  ? 
We  have  often  been  pained  to  bear  the  irreverent  gabble  of  charity-school 
children  and  amateur  singers  in  some  of  our  fine  old  churches.  We  have 
heard  the  sublime  Psalms  of  Darid  mouthed  with  a  nudity  of  utteranoe 
and  want  of  expression  that  seemed  to  warrant  the  assumption,  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  ehoir  was  expedition.  It  is  no  wonder  that  hymnal 
chanting  is  so  out  of  repute  with  many.  Many  admire  chants  who  have 
conscientious  and— we  are  free  to  admit — ^well-grounded  objectiona  to 
chanting ;  still  we  confess  that  there  are  many  other  parts  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, besides  those  usually  sung,  that  we  should  like  to  hear  weU  chanted 
in  public  worship. 

We  know  the  stale  objection  to  chanting ;  but  we  are  sure  that  we  shall 
oflfend  no  one  of  candour  by  saying,  that  many  much  more  serious  objec- 
tions might  be  raised  with  reference  to  a  very  large  number  of  metrical 
psalms  and  hymns  in  use,  not  only  amongst  congregations  who  make  no 
pretension  to  education,  but  also  amongst  "bigher-dass"  congregations  in 
the  Established  Church  of  England. 

We  have  before  us  a  well-known  hymn-book,  used  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  contains  compositions  which — if  we  could  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  they  relate  to  subjects  which  should  awaken  assodations  of  reve- 
rential awe— «we  should  say  were  worthy  only  of  the  lowest  order  of  ballad- 
mongers.  We  shall  perii^)s  take  oocasion  to  revert  to  this  subject  again, 
and  to  renew  some  of  the  metrical  hymns  substituted  so  zealously  for  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deprecate  the  practice  of 
singing  metrical  psalms  and  hymns.  There  are  many,  very  many,  dear  to 
us  horn  childhood,  and  sorry  should  we  be  to  have  the  words,  much  more 
the  subjects  of  them,  effaced  from  our  memoryf  There  are,  too,  some  excel- 
lent collections  and  selections,  which — regardless  of  what  sect  or  party  the 
compilers  may  be — we  value  as  gems  of  sacred  literature,  defects  and  ble- 
mishes notwithstanding.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  a  carefully- 
compiled  little  book,*  which  was  forwarded  for  notice  many  months  since. 

•  «  Hymiu  for  the  U«e  of  Schools,"  publiihed  by  the  National  Society,  18$5.  (Price 
to  memben.  Is.  per  doetn;  non-members,  It.  4d.). 
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It  is  A  fayiAii''lKMk  ftdapted  to  sehools.  A  more  cathdie,  unsectarian,  evan- 
gelioai  hymn-book  for  school  use,  has  not  come  nnder  our  notice.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  it  is — it  is  not  perfeeHan. 

Bnt  we  are  forgetting  the  chant-book,  if  it  be  possible  to  forget  so  goodlj 
an  assemblage  of  old  favourites  and  new  candidates  fbr  favour.  Tes,  we 
call  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  choice  chants  a  very  goodly  assemblage, 
and  Mr.  Turle  deserves  coromendatiouy  not  only  for  the  able  manner'  in 
which  he  has  performed  bis  task,  but  also  Ibr  contriving  to  publish  so  use- 
ful a  work  at  a  very  low  prioe,  and  in  an  admiffably«ooiideaaed  form. 

It  may  be  naeassary  ta  inform  some  of  o«r  vsadarsy  that  by  the  term 
'^  Westminster  Chants,'*  is  meant  the  '*  chants  as  used  in  Westminster 
Abbey,"  of  which  Mr.  Turle  is  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers.  The 
chants  are  so  arranged,  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  join  with  the  choir 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  chants  are  to  be  used,  either  in  the  morn- 
ing or  the  evening  of  any  day  in  the  month.  It  may  also  be  well  to  state, 
that  the  ^*  Westqiinater  Chants"  may  be  obtained  of  the  vei^;er  of  the 
abbeyi  as  w^  as  of  Mr.  I^ovello. 


INSTRUCTION  BOOKS. 

''The  Modkrn  Imfrovbd  Method  of  Instruction  for  the  Piano- 
Forte."    By  Bees  £.  Harris.    Jewell  and  Letchford. 

"  Carl  Gnosl's  Piavo*Fortb   School  for  Toung  Beoinners." 

Scheurmann  and  Co. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  in  Mr.  Harris's  work  to  characterise  it,  except 
it  be  that  it  is  dearer  than  ^e  many  works  similar  to  it.  It  contains  ouly 
twenty-four  exercises,  amongst  which  are  the  well-known  nan  piu  mesta, 
•'  Buy  a  Broom,"  Venetian  Air,  &c.  &c.  We  introduce  it  to  our  readars' 
notice  as  another  instruction  book. 

Carl  Engel's  work  is  likewise  "  another"  instruction  book,  but  it  is  also 
a  superior  one.  It  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  old  system  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  become  a  favourite  work  with 
teachers  and  wiUi  pupils  also.    The  author  observes : — 

"  Thai  ant  of  tiie  grstt  aomber  of  those  who  Istm  the  pisno«forte,  oompsntivelj  few 
achieve  so  much  that  tiity  eaa  be  called  muttoal,  Diiiat  be  in  t  gnat  measure  attribttted 
to  the  too  Qsval  InefBdency  of  the  initiatory  instrnction. 

**  Instead' of  6cenpying  the  pnpil  with  a  syttematically-arranged  series  of  such  exer- 
dies  and  mdodioas  little  compositions  as  are  ealenlaied  to  Insure  a  good  position  of  the 
hand,  !•  developa  the  flngen  sguatip,  sad  ao  seeme  a  distinct  and  elaatio  toach,  the  papi 
is  kd  abnoat  inuaediatelj  to  the  seslas  and  to  pieoea  in  whisk  the  Angcss  have  to  be  put 
above  and  balosr  eseh  other.  •  The  pn^press  from  the  easy  to  the  difficolt  is  too  rapid, 
be  it  QvervrbeUned  with  many  dry  rules  which  he  cannot  half  understand,  and  which 
are  as  tedious  to  him  as  they  are  inappropriate.  Thus  bad  habits  are  often  contracted» 
which  are  afterwards  not  easily  eradicated.  A  bad  touchy  for  instance,  is  almost 
irremediable." 
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Instead  of  the  exercises  which  appear  in  ahnost  all  the  instmctioa  books 
in  common  use^  we  have  here  a  most  pleasing  variety  of  pieces,  amongst 
which  are  are  ten  remarkably  simple  duets.  This  will  be  a  great  attractioii 
to  learners.  We  have  gone  carefully  through  the  book,  and  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  saying  that  every  one  of  the  tJdrty^two  pages  is  replete  with 
inetructioH.    We  shall  be  gbd  to  see  the  second  part. 


I.  ''Sbbastopol  18  OvRsi"    Doff  and  Hodgson. 
II.  '' England  avd  Enoijlnd's  Qubbn.*'    Cocks  and  Co. 
in.  **  Hoist  hioh  the  Yulb  aoaiit."    Z.  T.  Pnrday. 

We  have  here  three  new  songs  relative  to  the  war ;  and  although  they  are 
all  adapted  to  gentlemen,  oar  fair  readers  will  not  be  less  desirous  of  know- 
ing something  ab6ut  them,  especially  as  the  happy  season  of  family-party 
reunions  is  fast  approaching.  Every  gentleman  likes  the  "  accompani- 
ment'* of  the  fiur. 

The  words  of  ''  Sebastopol  is  Ours !"  are  by  Mr.  H.  Fry.  The  music, 
by  Mr.  Edward  L.  Hime,  is  in  G-  major.  Voice  compass,  F  sharp  on  the 
first  space  to  E  on  the  fourth  space  (or  ad  lib.  to  G  above  the  stave).  The 
words  which  we  have  italicised  are  very  appropriately  set  to  music  in  C 
minor  (G  to  E  flat).    The  effect  is  strikingly  telUnff : — 

*'  Ratie  high  and  load  the  exulting  shoat,  o'er  Russia's  fidlen  towers, 
At  last  triumphsnt  we  may  cry,  Sebastopol  is  ours. 
But  iDOom  for  those  who  glorious  rest,  on  the  crimson  battle  plain, 
No  trumpet  .pall  shall  ever  wake,  to  mortal  strife  again. 

Raise  high  and  lood,  &g. 

The  ktmdred  iff  her  vaBmU  font 

Who  nobiy  perished  there f 
Old  Stiff  tend  iiiU  witt  guard  ettd  kne 

With  m  mother' a  getUle  oore,— 
The  whee  ettd  ehUdren  qf  the  dead. 

Here's  to  the  bold  and  brave  Allies,  and  the  memory  of  the  slain, 
The  men  in  freedom's  holy  cause,  who  fought  not  there  in  vain. 
And  those  who  fell  not  in  the  fight,  but  by  disease  swept  down, 
In  history's  brilliant  page  shall  live,  with  honour  and  renown. 

Raise  high  and  loud  th'  exulting  shout,  o'er  Russia's  fallen  towen. 
At  last  triumphant  we  may  cry,  Sebastopol  i»  ours." 

The  words  of  '*  England  and  England's  Queen"  are  by  W.  P.  Lindsay, 
Esq. ;  the  music  by  Miss  M.  Lindsay.  This  is  the  only  song  of  Mr* 
Lindsay's  that  has  come  imder  our  notice ;  and  if  it  be  a  fair  specxmen  of 
what  else  he  has  vrritten  or  of  what  he  intends  to  write,  vre  advise  hm  not 
to  persist  in  verse-making,  even  although  he  is  a  namesake,  and  probably 
a  relative  of  a  lady,  of  whose  compositions  we  have  had  much  pleasure  in 
speaking  highly.  The  song  consists  of  two  short  verses  only,  but  one 
wUl  be  quite  sufficient  for  our  readers :— > 
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''  EngUnd  and  Eag^d's  Qneeo !    No  other  cry 
Shall  hlend  with  shoots  of  ▼ictoty, 

When  slowfy  from  the  hattle  plain, 
The  routed  foemen  turn  iofy, 

Theur  hannen  lost,  their  chieftain  slain 
These  words  of  triumph  rend  the  sky, 

England  and  England's  Queen  I" 

The  muflic  is  in  E  flat.    Voice  compass^  D  below  the  staye  to  E  flat  on 
the  fourth  spaee. 

The  words  of  *'  Hmst  high  the  Flag  again'*  are  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Wreford ; 
the  music  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Loder.  The  words  need  no  remark  of  ours 
to  commend  them : — 


'*  Hoist  high  the  flag  again. 

The  flag  that  never  yields ! 
Well  wave  it  o'er  the  main, 

O'er  Europe's  warrior  fields ! 
For  justice  and  for  right, 

Our  heroes  man  the  deck ; 
To  punish  pride  they  fight, 

And  wfld  ambition  check ; 
Unfurl  the  fiag  again — 

The  flag  that  never  yidds  I 
We^l  wave  it  o'er  the  main, 

O'er  Europe's  warrior  fields. 

Shall  despots,  madly  bold. 
Their  barbarous  hordes  array ; 

And,  like  the  Goths  of  old, 
"With  ruin  pave  their  way  ? 

Shall  Europe  bend  the  knee 
Before  the  Northern  fiear  ? 


Must  nations,  brave  and  free. 

His  serf-like  livery  wear  ? 
Unfurl  the  flag  again — 

The  flag  that  never  yields ! 
We'll  wave  it  o'er  the  main — 

O'er  Europe's  warrior  fields. 

No !  vain  is  all  his  might. 

And  impotent  his  pride ; 
For  Britain  leads  the  fight. 

And  Gallia's  by  her  side. 
And  they  shall  drive  the  foe 

Back  to  his  icy  lair ! 
They'll  chase  him  to  his  realms  of  snow, 

And  leave  him  howling  there. 
Unfurl  our  flag  afar ! 

Brave  Fran<^  the  glory  share  I 
And  home  we'll  chase  the  tyrant  Czar, 

And  leave  him  howling  there." 


Mr.  Loder  seems  not  only  to  have  caught  the  inspiration  of  the  senti- 
mentSy  but  also  to  haye  entered  into  the  patriotism,  of  the  poet,  especially  in 
the  last  two  lines. 

It  is  in  6  major.  Voice  compass,  D  below  the  stave  to  £  on  the  fourth 
space. 


IV.  "  Dear  Summer  Morn."    C.  JeflFerys. 

V.  "  The  Breeze  !  the  Breeze  !"    B.  Williams. 

VI.  ''The  Exile  and  the  Swallow."     Scheurmana.and  Co. 

These  three  songs  differ  from  those  which  we  have  just  noticed.  They 
breathe  more  of  that  spirit  of  peace  and  love  which  we  feel  assured  finds  a 
readier  response  in  the  loving  hearts  of  our  fair  readers  than  do  war-cries 
and  vengeftd  threats,  however  poetically  and  patriotically  expressed. 
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''Dear  Summer  Mom"  is  iUnstnled  with  aueli  a  eaptiTating  bring  in 
the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty^  that  we  were  in  no  hurry  to  examine  the 
song ;  and  when  we  say  this,  and  add,  that  the  words  are  by  Mr.  Charles 
Jefferys^  and  the  mosic  by  Mr.  Stephen  Glover,  we  need  not  lengthen  onr 
recommendation.  However,  we  mnst  not  omit  Mr.  Jflffierys's  beiratifal 
words : — 


**  How  minrily  Ois  iimiiiiflr  notn 

The  wind  goei  linging  bj. 
While  gncef oUy  the  rustling  eocn 

Nods  to  the  melody  ; 
There's  mirth,  there's  music  eveiy  where, 

Above,  around,  bdow, 
The  very  streamlet  hsth  sn  air 

Of  gladness  in  its  flow ; 
0 !  summer  mom,  dear  summer  mom, 

Thou  play'st  a  charmer's  part, 
Thy  raddy  glow  is  on  my  brow, 

Thy  sunshine  in  my  heart. 


While  green  leaves  danoe  to  etery  wiad. 

They  give  a  pleasant  spondt 
And  hslf-aziajr'd  in  sun  and  shade 

Make  pictures  on  the^'ound. 
My  heart  is  gay,  my  step  is  light. 

Birds  fly  from  stem  to  stem, 
I  feel  too,  as  I  wmtch  their  flight. 

That  I  could  soar  with  them. 
0 !  summer  mom,  dear  summer  mom, 

Thou  play'st  a  charmer's  part. 
Thy  ruddy  glow  is  on  my  brow, 

Thy  sunshine  in  my  heart." 


The  musio  is  in  D.  Voice  compass,  D  sharp  below  the  stave  to  £  on 
the  fourth  space  (or  ad  lib.  to  F  sharp).  , 

^'TheBreese!  theBreese!"  is  a  saccessAil.  effort  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Csr- 
penter's.  The  words  will  be  fonnd  on  page  452.  The  mosic  is  composed 
by  Mr.  N.  J.  Sporle.  It  is  in  F.  Voice  compass,  C  below  the  stave  to 
F  on  the  fifth  line. 

"  The  Exile  and  the  Swallow"'  (Nach  Norden)  is  in  English  and  Ger- 
man. It  is  composed  by  H.  Henkel,  in  A.  Voice  compass,  fhmi  C  sharp 
below  the  stave  to  E  on  the  fourth  space. 


Rbceived. — "  Childhood  ;*'  *'  Glenkindie  was  a  Harper  gude ;"  "  Oh 
Fktherknd  I  Dearest  ;'*  "  1  heard  thy  Fate  without  a  Tear  ;'*  "  Arnold, 
the  Armourer;"  "May  guardian  Angels  hover  near  Thee!"  ''Bid  me 
not  leave  Thee ;"  '*  Tell  me  no  more  our  Lot  is  changed ;"  ''  The  Voice 
1  loved  in  other  Years ;"  "  Lassie ;"  "  King  Witlafs  Drinking  Horn ;" 
"  L'Etoile  du  Nord  ;"  and  various  other  pieces. 


AN6WEE8  TO  COEEBSPOin)ENTS* 

SCRIPTURE,  ftc. 

7%0  BibU  Hand-Booh.  (P.  Q.  R.)— It  u  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
We  cannot  gi?e  you  any  idea  of  it  now,  but  unless  you  hear  from  us  again  on  the  sub- 
jeot,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  so  in  our  nett,  and  also  to  reply  to  yonr  other  inquiriet. 

AKpefilJSM  qf  th€  ParaMH.  (If.  W.)— Mr.  Londsdale's  work  is  not  designed  for  a  pn- 
pil's  class-book ;  the  a?ow«l  object  of  it  is  to  assist  teaehen  in  deDftntaiy  schools* 
We  do  not  know  of  any  such  book  as  you  require. 
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CStareA  Cateekiim,  (L.  J.*H.)^We  hid  Mm<  iboiigfat  of  writiiig  on  the  sul^jeet,  but 
there  appear  to  be  many  good  reasons  for  not  doing  lo.  On  a  subject  which  involvei 
so  mach  contrariety  of  opinion  amongst  even  the  clergy  of  the  Chorch  of  England,  it 
woold  be  injadicioos  to  treat  in  a  periodical  which  pro&ses  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religious  controversy.  We  respect  the  religious  opinions  of  those  from  whom  we  differ 
widely.  Of  course  we  desire  that  truth  should  triumph  over  error ;  but  if  we  were  to 
try  to  induce  all  our  readers  to  agree  to  any  one  system  of  orthodoxy,  we  should  at 
ouoe  nullify  the  soooesafnl  experiment  wfaieh  we  have  made.  You  have  evidently  some 
idea  of  the  diffiouitiea  of  the  case,  bat  they  an  still  greater  than  you  can  possibly  ima- 
gine. It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  iome  day  pubUah  an  analyiis  of  our  tnbacription 
liet;  at  praaeat  il  would  be  imposiible  to  doao  ooneetly  3  still,  we  ooidd  giwaooMvery 
interesting  details.    (See  L.  J.  H.»  under  Miscbllaksova.) 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  &c. ' 

Parting, — A.  M.  wishes  to  know  whether  any  book  of  good  parsing  exercises  has  been 
recently  published.  She  requires  one  with  a  Key  for  the  use  of  teachers.  It  must  be 
a  low-piiced  work. 

(There  is  a  little  **  Manual "  of  English  Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  published 
by  the  National  Society,  which  we  diink  would  answer  the  purpose ;  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  there  is  any  published  Keff  to  it.  Perhaps  some  of  our  friends  can  give  our 
correspondent  the  infonnation  she  requires.) 

Milton,  (E.  D.) — Mr.  Connon's  work,  noticed  in  our  March  number,  and  Mr. 
Goodwin's  Grammar,  published  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Law. 

ARITHMETIC. 

The  Inietteetwa  Calculator.  (Ellen.)-*The  errors  noticed  by  E.  D.  W.  (pp.  249, 250,&c.) 
are  such  as  would  result  from  the  sums  being  worked  according  to  the  usual  methods. 

Arithmetiet  by  JB.  Z>.  W,  (E.  C.  T.) — ^The  examples  forwarded  reflect  the  highest  credit 
on  your  peneveranoe.    We  shall  not  forget  your  suggestion. 

BOTANY. 

ArtieUt  an  BotOKif.'^f,  S.  would  like  a  series  of  simple  lessons  on  Botany  in  **  The  Go- 
TBamsss."    We  should  like  to  know  the  opinion  of  others  of  our  friends  on  the  subject. 

MUSIC. 

Inatructian  Books,  (E.  M.  S.)  You  will  find  in  this  number  the  notice  of  an  instruc- 
tion book,  which  we  think  vdll  answer  yonr  purpose  exactly.  We  believe  that  Messrs. 
Scheurmann  and  Co.  make  a  considerable  allowance  in  price  to  the  profession.  We 
advise  you  to  apply  to  them. 

Hamumjff  ^c»  (B.  M.  S.)  We  strongly  recommend  Dr.  Man's  admirable  work, 
noticed  in  '*  Ths  Govsknbss"  (p.  366,  9t  Mf .).  We  know  of  no  work,  at  so  low  a 
price,  that  contains  such  a  fund  of  information.  No  teacher  of  music  should  be 
without  it. 

Grtiham  Profe$8or  of  Murie.  (T.  T.)  Dr.  <*  John  Bull"  was  the  first.  The  intro- 
dttctory  lecture  was  published  under  the  following  title  :^-"  The  Oration  of  Maister 
John  Bull,  Doctor  of  Musicke,  and  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Her  M^jestie's  Royall 
Chapell,  as  he  pronounced  the  same  before  divers  worshipful  Persons,  the  Aldermen 
and  Commons  of  the  Citie  of  London,  with  a  great  multitude  of  other  People,  the  6th 
day  of  October,  1567,  in  the  new-erected  ^Uedge  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Knt. 
deceased."    We  cannot  now  answer  your  other  question.    We  will  make  inquiry. 

Dr.  Aldrieh.  (Query).  The  many-gifted  composer  of  ''Hsrkl  the  bonny  Christ- 
Church  Bells,"  died  in  1710. 

StmffM.  (M.  A.  H.)  Surely  our  opinion  on  the  subject  might  be  inferred.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  your  friend  is  not  in  earnest. 

HISTORY. 

Per$€cution,  (£.  F.)  The  first  sect  that  was  publicly  denounced  by  the  clergy  in  this 
country,  and  that  suffered  for  religious  tenets,  was  that  of  the  PubHcanM,  who  came 
from  Germany  about  the  year  1168.  % 

Hannah  Snett,  (A.  M.  C.)  We  cannot  give  any  particulars  of  this  woman  beyond  this 
— she  joined  the  British  army  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  without  her  sex  being  dis- 
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eovered.    She  was  present  in  tevenl  battl^  and  aieget,  and,  after  a  long  service, 
received  a  pension  ot£30  a-year* 

Note»  and  Queriet,  Sfc.    We  shall  be  glad  if  oar  friends  who  have  promised  eontri- 
butioDs  will  kindly  forward  them  as  soon  as  convenient.    They  should  be  written  on 
,  one  tide  of  the  paper. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Oeographieal  Namei.  (L.  H.  M.)*  We  are  sorry  that  yon  have  been  disappointed.  We 
hoped  that  ere  now  the  work  would  have  been  ready.  It  is  not  improbable  that  our 
next  number  will  contain  the  first  article  on  the  subject.  We  thank  you  cordially  for 
your  continued  zeal  in  obtaining  subscribers  for  us.  Your  suggestions,  as  well  as  those 
of  many  other  friends »  shall  always  be  attended  to. 

Histcrieai  Mt^t.  (M.  N.  O.)  We  will  make  inquiry.  We  received  your  letter  on 
the  24th  (September).  We  replied  to  your  other  inquiry  by  post,  because  it  appeared 
that  you  were  desirous  of  immediate  information. 

<•  THE  GOVERNESS  "  REGISTER. 

Appliectitrnt.  We  must  crave  the  indulgence  of  our  numerous  correspondents.  We 
cannot  reply  to  every  letter ;  we  do  our  best  to  obtain  suitable  appointments  for  those 
who  desire  them,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  those  who  imagine  that  we  are  un- 
mindful of  them,  are  the  subjects  of  tedious  correspondence  which  too  frequently  ends 
by  an  unfavourable  or  unsatisfactory  letter. 

To  THOSE  WHO  RKauiRB  jL  GovERNBss.  Wc  rcspectfully  beg  that  there  be  no  need- 
less delay  with  reference  to  answers,  &c.  We  are  often  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  a  correspondence,  and  sometimes  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  parties  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  in  communication  with  governesses  to  whom  we  recommend  applica- 
tion, have  not  written  at  all.  We  hope  that  ladies  who  are  candidates  for  sitnations 
think  as  we  do,  that  such  conduct  is  more  attributable  to  thouffhtkmuu  than  dis- 
courtesy. It  should  be  remembered,  that  we  make  no  charge  whatever  for  our 
services. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

*«*  With  reference  to  the  numerous  complaints  about  the  had  paper  on  which  ear  last 
two  numbers  were  printed,  we  can  only  express  our  regret,  and  promise  amendment. 
We  were  quite  as  sorry  as  any  of  our  friench  could  be,  to  find  that  our  numbers,  which 
should  have  looked  so  much  better  by  having  a  coloured  wrapper,  should,  by  an  awk- 
ward mistake,  make  so  shabby  an  appearance. 

New  Sub»criber»»  To  the  many  friends  who,  during  the  past  month,  have  forwarded  sub- 
scriptions and  names  of  new  subscribers,  we  tender  our  warmest  acknowledgments. 

To  Lady  C— Miss  W.  (Bourne)-^MUs  A.  M.  H.— Mrs.  T. ^Miss  L.  H.  M. 

(Fingringhoe) — Lady  K.  S. — ^The  Honourable  Mrs.  C — ^I,  and  H.  G.,  Esq.,  we 

would  espedally.express  our  thanks  for  the  interest  taken  in  our  progress. 

Clarence  Houte.    (A.  M.)    In  our  next. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

By  permission  of  our  talented  friend,  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  the  lessee  and  manager  of  this 
eminently  interesting  and  useful  institution,*  '*  Thb  Governess"  can  be  obtained  at 
the  stalls.    Those  of  our  numerous  supporters  who  visit  the  Polytechnic  with  their 

friends  will  have  an  opportunity  of  introducing  our  periodical  to  their  notice. 

» 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  OF  <'THE  GOVERNESS"  FREE. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  copies  of  the  present  number /ret  to  any  persons  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  forwarded  to  us. 

TO  OUR  ADVERTISING  FRIENDS. 

We  are  compelled  this  month  to  omit  the  insertion  of  several  pages  of  Advertisements,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  sent  in  just  as  we  are  going  to  press.  They  ehould  ke  teni 
to  our  ojpce  not  later  than  the  25th. 

NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

We  find  that  several  interesting  books  must,  although  in  type,  be  reserved  for  oar  nest 
number. 
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LECTURES    ON    METHOD 

IN 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHINa, 

DELIVERED  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  HARLEY-STREET,  LONDON. 

(Continued /rom  page  425.) 

LECTURE  VIIL 

ON   THB    CULTIVATION   OF   THE   M£MORY. 

Plato's  idea  of  knowledge  was^  that  it  is  mainly  made  up  of  the 
remembrance  of  things  once  known  in  a  former^  and  perhaps 
higher^  state  of  existence.  With  this  theory^  whatever  its  merits 
or  demerits^  we  have  at  present  no  more  to  do  than  to  notice 
that  it  at  once  supplies  us  with  a  starting  point  for  our  present 
inquiry-^into  the  use  and  cultivation  of  the  Memory. 

L  Since  all  possess  knowledge  to  at  least  some  extent^  allposses^ 
9ome  powers  of  memory.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  assertion^ 
although  to  some  it  may  appear  a  mere  truism ;  of  which  we  shallj 
however,  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

Let  us  start,  then,  with  a  definition  of  the  word  memory  itself. 
'^  Memory/'  says  Locke,  ''  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds 
those  ideas  which  after  imprintment  have  disappeared.''  The  train 
of  ideas  so  revived  constitutes  a  remembrance.  What  sensibility  is 
to  sensation,  memory  is  to  remembrance. 

Reminiscence  is  the  act  of  recovering,  and  recollection  the  act  of 
combining  remembrances.  Those  eminences  to  which  we  attach 
the  subordinate  parts  of  an  object  come  first  into  reminiscence ; 
when  the  intervening  portions  present  themselves  in  order  the  re- 
collection is  complete.^  Thus  accurately  defined,  we  shall  use  the 
words  memory,  recollection,  and  remembrance. 

*  Taylor*«  Synonyraa. 

N  N 
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2.  We  have  first  to  combat  an  erroneous  idea,  which  to  a  certain 
extent  still  prevails  even  among  educated  people.  The  powers  of 
memory  are,  of  course,  like  all  other  mental  powers,  variously  dis- 
tributed to  different  individuals.  Thus,  A.  has  what  he  calls  a  good 
memory;  B.  but  a  weak  and  feeble  one;  while  C.  has  no  memory 
at  all ;  like  the  man  in  Terence,  who  exclaims  "  Plenus  rimarum 
sum,'^  /  am  full  of  chinks.  According  to  C.'s  accoimt,  nothing  can 
be  retained  in  his  mental  storehouse.  He  is  but  a  mere  sieve. 
Whole  centuries  of  events  pass  through  his  mind  as  so  many  mea- 
sures of  water. 

But  we  assert  that  this  position  is  at  once  unnatural  and  untrue. 
We  assert  that  C.'s  case,  if  it  ever  exist,  is  the  simple  result  of  his 
own  mismanagement.  If  his  mind  is  a  mere  sieve,  he  has  himself 
riddled  the  machine.  If  he  has  a  fool  for  bis  client,  he  has  been 
his  own  lawyer,  and  has  no  one  to  thank  but  himself. 

3.  ''  Ah,  yes,'*  says  poor  C. ;  '*  history  is  a  very  interesting  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  no  memory  at  all  for  history ;  I  never  had." 

Of  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion,  as  we  said  before^  we  ntterly 
doubt.  We  believe  that  every  human  being  has  born  within  him 
a  fs&v  and  proper  ratio  of  all  the  mental  powers,  not  excluding 
memory,  imagination,  and  fancy — (of  course  we  are  here  speaking 
of  ordinary  men  and  women,  of  ordinary  ability  and  average  at- 
tainments; idiots,  and  persons  of  manifestly  imperfect  faculties, 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  apart,  of  whom  we  need  not  here 
speak) — and  believing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  neither  under- 
stand nor  admit  the  plea  of  having  no  tnenwry.  A  weak  or  imper- 
fect, jnst  as  an  active  and  strong  memory,  C.  may  have;  but  to  say 
he  has  none  at  all  is  simply  beside  the  question. 

Any  one  faculty  of  the  mind  may  by  neglect,  or  want  of  fair  use, 
by  overdue  exertion  and  straining,  be  rendered  powerless,  and  ap- 
pear almost  defunct,  or  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  So  is  it  with  the 
memory. 

The  exact  time  when  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  awake 
and  dawn  into  life  differs  in  every  individual  case.  But  all  their 
future  life  and  vigour  depend  on  their  eariy  education  and  training. 
The  reason,  the  power  of  judging,  the  imagination,  memory,  or 
fancy,  may  awake  early  or  late ;  but  their  power,  brilliancy,  truth-, 
fulness,  and  accuracy  in  after  life  must  depend  almost  entirely  on 
their  earliest  and  first  treatment. 

Geniuses  of  course  there  will  be,  every  now  and  then.    Of  these 
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we  have  nothing  to  say.  They  may  set  all  laws  at  defiance,  violate 
all  known  analogies,  even  as  they  surmount  all  difficulties  and  defy 
obstacles,  by  a  mode  and  in  a  fashion  of  their  own.  If  there  be 
any  such  among  those  whom  I  now  address — I  trust  there  are 
not — we  are  not  legislating  for  geniuses.  We  have  but  to  deal  with 
the  ordinary  abilities  of  common  every-day  life,  of  which  nine* 
tenths  of  the  world  are  made  up. 

Among  such  ordinary  beings,  then,  we  assert  that  every  one  is 
bom  with  his  fair  proportion  of  mental  powers,  memory  included. 

If  C.  has  no  memory  for  history ,  or  any  other  pleasing  study,  it 
is  without  doubt  chiefly  because  his  memory  has  been  mismanaged  by 
neglect,  or  undue  exercise  and  strain,  when  in  its  youth.  In  its  very 
infancy  it  has  been,  perhaps,  expected  to  do  the  work  of  manhood. 
It  has  been  sufiered  to  lie  dormant  or  dead  for  years,  and  then 
roused  to  do  work,  for  which  days  of  toil  and  nights  of  thought  and 
repose  are  the  true  and  necessary  preparation.  E^ery  single  power 
of  the  mind  has  to  undergo  its  due  and  fair  amount  of  training.  It 
matures,  as  a  seed  springs  and  grows  to  maturity :  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  afterwards  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  Little  by  little  it 
grows  and  increases  in  form  and  in  power,  to  fulness  of  beauty 
and  of  life;  every  day  adds  to  its  vitality,  every  hour  to  its 
strength. 

4.  Let  us  exemplify  this  from  life.  Mr.  Oleaster  Brown  (or 
Miss  Oleandnna),  having  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  a  hasty 
and  imperfect  education,  suddenly  desires  to  understand  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Punic  Wars,  and  forthwith  plunges  into  the  history. 
A  half  dozen  chapters  are  soon  cleared  on  the  very  first  morning ; 
a  like  number  on  the  following  mornings  of  the  week.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  on  attempting  to  go  over  the  ground  again  from 
recollection,  a  dreadful  haziness  pervades  the  whole  tableau ;  Gre- 
cians are  wearing  Boman  helmets,  and  Romans  Grecian.  Wars, 
sieges,  and  battles  are  strangely  intermingled;  the  first  last,  the 
last  first.  Why  is  this?  Did  not  Oleaster  spend  sundry  long 
hours  on  the  study  of  these  very  heroes,  their  victories  and  defeats, 
truces  and  hostilities  ?  Whence  all  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  ? 
Why  so  utter  a  failure  after  so  much  toil  ?  Simply  because  no 
method  was  observed  in  the  toil.  A  mind  but  partly  educated  is 
suddenly  set  to  work  on  a  new  subject,  without  any  even  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  antecedent  or  consequent  events — with  but 
the  very  slightest,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  people  who  fought,  their 
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country  or  peculiarities^  the  cause  of  the  strife,  or  the  site  of  its 
occurrence.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  task  as  a  whole  is 
utterly  hopeless,  and  that  the  toil  is  all  but  fruitless? 

Or  take  an  example  from  earlier  life.  Poor  little  Harry  has 
been  sitting  in  mournful  silence  for  the  last  half  hour.  He  is 
engaged  with  that  pleasant  and  interesting  subject — the  Multipli- 
cation Table.  It  is  his  first  essay,  and  he  has  to  learn  by  rote 
from  once  times  one  to  eight  times  eight.  He  says  he  has  said  it 
over  to  himself  a  million  times,  but  he  don't  know  it  now.  If  you 
dodge  him,  he  turns  pale,  and  either  madly  shoots  wide  of  the 
mark  or  is  silent.  But  suppose  the  introduction  to  have  taken 
place  under  other  auspices.  A  piece  of  chalk,  a  black  board,  and 
ten  minutes'  lively  chat  thereon,  a  dozen  or  two  *  *  *  or  0  0  0  0, 
and  a  few  changes  of  position,  will  bring  back  the  colour  to  his 
cheek,  the  light  into  his  eyes,  and  hope  into  his  heart.  He  will 
find  that  he  has  got  a  memory  after  all. 

But  if  you  wish  to  prove  that  he  has  no  memory  at  all,  keep 
him  steadily  at  work  for  three  or  four  hours  of  every  day  in  learn- 
ing by  rote  things  of  which  he  has  received  no  explanation,  or  illus- 
tration, and  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  takes  no  interest.  In 
a  few  years  your  plan  will  b^n  to  prove  effective.  His  powers  of 
recollection  will  be  dull  and  heavy.  Double  the  number  of  hours 
per  diem,  and  at  the  end  of  those  few  years  he  will  say,  and  you 
may  not  contradict  him,  **  I  have  no  memory .''  His  powers  of 
memory  have  been  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  have  at  last  snapped. 
Who  shall  repair  the  fracture?  Long,  long  yeai*8  of  patient  skill 
may  be  in  vain  expended  on  the  task. 

5.  You  may  reply,  **  that  these  are  doubtless  true  remarks,  as  far 
as  they  extend ;  but  how  are  we,  in  the  training  of  other  minds, 
to  avoid  the  difficulties  you  name,  and  escape  the  errors  pointed 
out  V*  This  very  question  we  wish  to  elicit ;  and  in  endeavouring 
to  answer  it  let  us  begin  by  glancing  at  some  few  of  the  artificial 
plans  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  education  and  strength* 
ening  of  the  memory. 

By  artificial  plans,  we  mean  generally  all  such  as  are  termed 
memoria  technicas.  To  a  certain  extent  such  plans  may  in  some 
cases  be  advantageous ;  but  the  success  is  never  more  than  partial; 
and  at  times  they  utterly  faiL  They  profess,  in  fact,  to  be  royal 
•*oadSy  and  in  proportion*  they  must  fail.     So  far  as  they  profess  to 

*  Vide  Lecture  I. 
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teach  you  without  real  toil  that  which  to  an  industrious  and  patient 
learner  must  hy  the  ordinary  road  be  a  matter  of  assiduous  labour^ 
so  far  will  they  inevitably  fail. 

It  is  possible— nay,  to  some  easy — to  learn  to  swim  with  the 
help  of  corks ;  but  far  more  than  possible,  on  suddenly  finding 
yourself  in  the  water  without  your  accustomed  corks,  to  sink  to  the 
bottom.  Whereas  he  who  has  bravely  dared  the  waves,  and  by 
patient  toil  learned  to  strike  out,  alone,  for  himself,  will  be  at  nO 
loss  wherever  or  whenever  his  plunge  into  the  deep  takes  place. 
He  is  dealing  with  a  conquered  enemy,  or  rather,  a  joyous,  sup- 
porting friend.  That  which  he  mainly  relies  on  is  with  him.  It 
cannot  fail  him  with  the  truant  cork :  the  same  limbs  which  did 
him  service  in  other  floods  are  still  his ;  his  right  hand  has  not 
forgotten  her  cunning. 

The  application  of  such  reasoning  as  this  to  the  use^  and  prac- 
tice, and  education  of  the  Memory  is  at  once  obvious. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  some  few  of  the  memoria  technicas^ 
and  examine  somewhat  more  deeply  into  their  chief  features,  their 
merits  and  want  of  success. 

(To  he  eoniifnted.) 


SCHOOL  INSPECTOKS  AS  SCHOOL  AUTHORS— GLEIG'S 

SCHOOL  SERIES. 

This  series  of  school  books  has  been  published  within  the  last  five  years 
by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  we  unhesitatingly  say  tbat  it  is  a  pitiable  burlesque  on 
educational  literature,  and  an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  intelligent  teach- 
ers. It  is  calculated  to  bring  into  contempt  all  theories  concerning  sim- 
plification in  educational  processes.  If  a  reverend  inspector-general  of 
goveniment  schools  edit,  and  a  respectable  firm  of  world-wide  reputation 
publish,  a  series  so  faulty,  what  may  be  expected  from  the  numerous  school 
books  of  much  less  ostentatious  pretensions  7 

TTnder  the  existing  circumstances  of  elementary  schools  and  education  in 
England,  we  think  that  a  government  inspector  of  schools  should,  upon 
principle,  refrain  from  writing  even  good  school  books ;  but  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  if  he  write  or  edit  bad  ones. 

We  are  induced  to  reiterate  the  objections  which  we  have  already  urged 
against  school  inspectors  writing  school  books,  because  we  believe  the 
principle  to  be  radically  bad,  and  that  no  argument  can  make  it  otherwise. 
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It  may  be  objected— and,  indeed,  since  we  last  wrote  on  this  subject,  it 
has  been  objected — that  any  restriction  on  the  subject  would  be  arbitrary 
and  unjust  with  reference  to  inspectors  of  schools.  We  deny  it.  The 
principle  upon  which  our  arguments  are  based  is  recognized  and  adopted 
in  almost  eveiy  other  government  office.  As  we  have  before  observed,  *'  A 
government  inspector  of  schools  should  be  above  suspicion ;"  and  this  as 
a  school  author  he  cannot  be.  "To  err  is  human."  It  would  not 
be  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  to  prove  that  government  officials 
are,  if  not  prone  to  positive  peculation,  as  keenly  alive  to  their 
own  pecuniary  emolument  as  any  class  of  her  Majesty's  liege  subjects. 
When  a  man  writes  a  book  he  naturally  wishes  it  to  become  popular, 
and  if  he  uses  his  best  endeavours  to  render  it  so  no  one  can  blame  him, 
especially  if  the  popularity  of  his  books  accrue  to  his  advantage  ;  but  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  decry  to  the  utmost  every  approximation  to  a 
truck  8y9tem  in  educational  literature. 

What  guarantee  have  teachers  against  tyranny  and  injustice  on  the  part 
of  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  ?  Why 
simply  this— the  inspectors  are,  or  ought  to  be,  gentlemen  of  unquestion- 
able ability  and  irreproachable  character,  having  no  interest  whatever  in 
acting  with  partiality.  Now,  let  each  inspector  write  a  school  series, 
and  where  would  confidence  in  an  inspector's  impartiality  be?  Let 
common  sense  answer  the  question. 

From  prudential  motives,  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council  on  Education  do  not  direct  school  managers 
or  teachers  as  to  what  books  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  used  in  schools  aided 
by  government  grants,  neither  have  inspectors  any  official  authority  in  the 
matter.  Their  duty  is  to  supply  statistical  information,  and  to  report  facts 
with  reference  to  operations  and  results.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  minute 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  which  prohibits  an  inspector  from  recommend- 
ing  school  books.  So  far,  well.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  that  inex- 
perienced elementary  teachers  do  well  in  seeking  the  counsel  of  the  inspector 
on  the  subject  of  school  appliances.  An  inspector  has  excellent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  working  of  various  systems  and  methods,  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  books  and  other  appliances.  This  is,  we  admit,  so 
strong  an  argument  in  favour  of  inspectors  becoming  school  authors,  that 
we  should  account  it  irrefragable  were  it  not  for  preponderance  of  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  an  inspector  of  schools  being  induced  by  a 
speculating  publisher  to  write  or  edit  a  school  series.  The  vbice  of  a 
publisher  is  oft-times  very  captivating  to  a  literary  man,  and  even  "  one 
of  her  Majesty's  inspectors  of  schools"  may  not  deem  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  "divide  the  spdil "  with  a  man  of  trade.  "  Oh  I"  says  the  publisher, 
**  the  series  must  sell— your  name,  your  official  9tatu9'^  will  sell  it— and  your 
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inflaence  in  schools  and  with  your  coHcagnes "    ''Capital  !*'  says  the 

inspector :  *'  that's  an  exceHent  idea  of  yours.  I  night  give  a  copy  to  each 
of  my  colleagues,  and  we  might  work  the  oracle  that  way.  It  would  not 
do  to  recommend  my  own  books  in  the  first  instance  ;  but*— but — I  really 
have  no  time  to  write  school  books,  Mr.  Pica."  '*  Nonsense !"  says  Mr« 
Pico>  **  you  need  not  write  a  line,  eicept  perhaps  a  preface.  We  can  get 
Garratt  or  Grubb  to  write  the  books ;  we  only  want  your  name  as  editor.'' 
'*  Agreed !"  says  the  inspector,  and  a  bargain  is  made  accordingly.  Let 
us  suppose  such  a  case — for  such  a  case  is  snpposable^-is  it  difficult  to 
imagine  that  such  an  inspector  would  strive  to  introduce  his  books  into  as 
many  schools  as  possible  ? 

Sure  we  ore  that  elementary  teachers  are  not,  as  a  body,  so  well  educated 
and  intelligent  as  to  be  uninfinenced  by  official  names,  and  to  be  able]to  judge 
correctly  of  educational  books  ;  nor  do  we  belieye  that  they  are,  as  a  body, 
so  independent  as  to  reject,  without  any  risk,  a  book  which  they  deem 
objectionable — especially  if  the  author  be  their  inspector :  a  little  ob- 
sequiousness may  not  be  thrown  away  in  such  a  case.  We  could,  if  it 
were  requisite,  quote  instances  not  hypothetical. 

But,  again,  many  teachers  from  motives  of  unfeigned  regard  for  their 
inspectors  might  use  his  books,  although  sensible  of  their  defects ;  in 
short,  a  volume  might  be  written  against  the  abuses  to  which  the  system 
of  school  inspectors  becoming  school  authors  might  give  rise. 

Do  we  take  extreme  views  of  the  case  7  Well,  then,  banish  the  thought 
that  any  inspector  of  schools  should  practise  peculation  in  any  shape  43f 
form — banish  the  thought  that  he  should  write  or  edit  school  works,  ex- 
e^t  simply  and  solely  to  promotethe  cause  of  popular  education — banish 
the.  thought  that  he  should  not  report  impartially,  even  though  his  school 
books  be  not  used  in  the  school  he  inspects— what  then  7  Should  we 
object  to  his  writing  schooi books?  We  shouldi  most  decidedly.  He 
should  avoid  all  *^  appearance  of  evil."  He  might  go  into  a  school  where 
history-^or  instance — is  very  badly  taught,  the  class  books  and  text  books 
on  the  subject  being  also  bad ;  he  might  report  faiihftdly ;  <^  nothing  ex- 
tenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in  malioe ;"  and  what  might  be  the  result*? 
Might  not  the  managers,  teachers,  and  all  oonceruedi  cry  out,  plausiblyi 
against  the  justice  of  the  Beport?  Might  they  not  say — and  also  honestly 
thiiik-^that  if  the  inspector's  own  book  had  been  used,  the  schooL  would 
have  had  a  better  BepoH? 

Again/althou^  we  fruddy  admit  the  force  of  the  strragestaigument 
in  favour  of  sdiool4nspector  authorship,  we  as  frankly  confess  tliat  we  see 
no  reason  why  the  public  •  should  rest  satisfied,  that,  in  the  matter  of 
foverament  school  inspectorships,  there  are  invariably  **  the  right  men  in 
the  right  places ;"  nor  is  it  evidrat  to  us,  that  becauee  a  gentleman  is 
^pialified  for  the  office  of  school  inq[»ector  he  is,  ipto  facto,  qualified  fot 
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the  editorship  of  the  school  books.  There  are,  doubtlessly^  many  gentlemen 
vho  saw  all  that  the  talented  Mr.  Russell,  the  Times  correspondent,  saw 
at  the  seat  of  war ;  but  how  few  could  describe  scenes  in  his  graphic 
style  1  To  carry  our  illustration  still  further — Mr.  Russell  could  point 
out  faults  with  reference  to  the  management  of  the  army,  but  he  never 
has  even  hinted  that  he  himself  should  be  appointed  commander-in-chief 
or  secretary-of-war.  We  need  not  pursue  this  subject  farther :  enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  our  objection  to  inspectors  of  schools  being 
school  authors  is  well  grounded. 

That  it  is  possible  for  a  school  inspector  to  write  a  good  school  book,  it 
were  ridiculous  to  doubt ;  that  it  is  probable^  we  have  many  reasons  to 
believe ;  but  that  it  is  eeriain,  facts  warrant  us  to  deny  emphatically. 

We  have  ere  now  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  a  school  book  written 
by  a  school  inspector,  and  we  should  gladly  do  so  again  if  a  school  book 
written  by  an  inspector  of  schools  were  submitted  to  us,  and  we  could  con- 
scientiously recommend  it  to  the  encouragement  of  teachers. 

Having  now  spoken  about  school  books  by  inspectors  of  schools  gene* 
rally,  proceed  we  to  notice  particularly  the  school  books  by  Inspector* 
General  Gleig. 

We  begin  at  the  beginning ;  the  first  of  the  series  is  called  the 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  HISTORY. 

ENGLAND. 

This  first  book  consisto,  really,  of  the  first  tufo  books  of  the  series,  each 
book  being  called  hpart  /  so  the  First  Book  of  History  is  a  two  shilling 
book :  it  is,  to  be  sure,  double  the  price  of  several  better  books  on  the 
same  subject ;  but  then  it  is  edited  by  the  Reverend  6.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.> 
Inspector-General  of  Military  Schools. 

The  series  is  in  evident  imitation  of  that  '*  published  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education  appointed  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge."  Advisedly,  we  use  the  terms 
*'  in  evident  imitation  ;"  and  we  fearlessly  go  further.  We  assert,  that 
in  Mr.  Gleig*s  book  there  is  evident  and  shameless  fIiAGiarism.  Tbk 
PAGES  have  been  copied  verbatim  from  the  "  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
England."  And  here  we  must  relate  what  may  be  r^rded  either  aa  a 
humiliating  expose  or  as  a  capitel  joke.  Mr.  Gleig  very  hononiably  takes 
from  Mr.  John  W.  Parker's  "  Outlines  "  the  useful  genealogical  tables  (pp. 
154—161).  How  do  we  know  this?  Might  not  Mr.  Gleig  and  the 
author  of  the  ''Outlines"  have  copied  from  the  same  source?  They 
might,  but  they  did  not ;  that  is  as  certain  as  is  the  fact  that  the  author 
of  the  ''First  Book  of  History"  </u£  copy  from  the  "Outlines"— a  fiu^t  proved 
by  internal  evidence,  especially  by  the  circumstance  that  reference  is  made 
in  the  Tables  of  the  "  First  Book  of  History  "  to  a  page  of  the  "  Out- 
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lines  I"  To  narrate  such  a  proeeeding  is  to  characterise  it — commeiit  is 
unnecessary. 

In  reading  Mr.  Gleig's  '*  Preface,'*  we  almost  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  either  intended  it  for  some  other  book,  or  that 
the  editor  of ''  Gieig's  School  Series  "  was  left  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  plan  6f  his  **  co-operators."  If  the  writer  of  the  preface  wrote  the 
bookf  or  even  read  it,  we  maintain  that  he  is  most  unscrupulous  in  his 
assertions,  and  that  he  deserves  a  vote  of  censure  from  every  honest  com- 
munity, lay  or  clerical,  professional  or  non-professional.    To  say  that 

'*  It  IB  the  object  of  the  series  of  little  works,  of  which  the  first  is  here  submitted  to 
the  public,  to  remedy  a  defect  in  the  school  literatare  of  this  country ," 

and  then  to  write  such  balderdash  as  we  shall  point  out,  is  a  specimen  of 
barefaced  charlatanry  such  as  is  rivalled  only  by  the  advertisements  of 
quack-nostrum  vendors*  The  writer,  after  much  specious  "  wording," 
goes  on  to  say : — 

"Except  where  proper  lutmet  occar^and  these  are  introduced  as  sparingly  u  poi- 
sib1e-»the  reader  will  not  find  throughout  the  first  forty  or  fifty  pages  a  nn^le  word 
which  exceeeds  one  syllable  in  length." 

Than  this  a  more  delusive  paragraph  was  never  written ;  it  is  wholly 
imtrue !    From  page  2  there  is  not  a  single  page  in  monosyllables  only. 

On  page  16  we  have  the  following  words  introduced: — Forefathere-^ 
cuHomM — secure — freedom — parliament —  council'-witiinffamote'-^**  eaun- 
iiee  into  tithinge^  parishes,  and  hundreds" — trial^ury — estate — sheriff-^ 
also,  UHmen — children — redress-^^wned,  &c.  We  do  not  wish  to  object 
to  the  use  of  these  words,  but  we  do  object  to  a  man  having  the  effrontery 
to  say,  "  JExcept  where  proper  names  occur  the  reader  will  not  find 
throughout  the  first  forty  or  fifty  pages  a  ai  nolb  word  which  exceeds 
one  syllable  in  length** — knowing  at  the  same  time  that,  perhaps,  if  all  the 
dissyllables,  trisyllables,  and  polysyllables,  not  proper  names,  were  taken 
from  the  first  forty  or  fifty  pages,  his  tedious  verbiage  would  be  decimated. 

Nouns,  common  as  well  as  proper,  of  two  or  more  syllables,  are  used 
lavishly  from  the  b^;inning  of  the  seventeenth  page,  on  which  also  may  be 
found  the  following  vrorda  i^-Cleared — promote — trading -^beyond — 
bumed-^Kai  others  similar.  Of  the  monosyllabic,  and  the  numerous  dis- 
syllabic, words  which  appear  on  the  first  twenty  pages  many  are  such 
as  a  judicious  teacher  woold  reject  altogether  in  sl  first  book. 

The  next  paragraph  to  the  one  which  we  have  already  quoted  from  the 
editor's  preface  is  no  less  deceptive.-  It  asserts  that  ''throughout  the 
next  fifty  pages  ob  so,  the  longest  word  introduced  comprises  only  ^100 
syllables."  Surely  the  editor  of  **  Gleig's  School  Series"  must  either  be 
a  dunce  himself,  or  must  imagine  that  the  public  to  whom  he  submits  bb 
series  is  comprised  of  fools  and  ignorami.  On  the  twenty-seventh  page 
we  find  the  word  liberty  ;  on  the  twenty-ninth  page  we  have  displeased — 
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governed — mtotker^^meuMd^  ftc.—- words  which  shovld  not,  aooordkig  to 
the  editor's  professed  design,  appear  on  any  page  before  the^^lteM*  if 
not  the  fiftieth  I  We  question  whether  a  page  from  the  twenty^niikth  can 
be  found  with  more  than /owr  lin/ee  in  monosyllables ! 

We  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  the  editor  does 
not  keep  faith  with  the  public  with  regard  to  the  number  of  syllables,  but 
<*  The  First  Book  of  History"  is  in  every  other  particular  so  unworthy  the 
encouragement  of  teachers,  so  discreditable  to  the  author  and  to  the  pro- 
prietor or  proprietors  of ''  Gleig's  School  Series/'  that  it  becomes  our  doty 
to  put  the  members  of  the  scholastic  profession  upon  their  guard.  We 
speak  of  it  as  we  iind  it^  and  we  find  it  one  of  the  worst  '^^rst  books," 
and  one  of  the  worst-written  histories  which  we  have  ever  met  with.  Who 
would  imaj^ne  that  the  compobitiok  of  a  Histoiy  of  England,  edited  by 
her  Majesty's  inspector-general  of  military  schools,  is  wretched  beyond 
description  7  We  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  bad  from  beginning  to  «nd. 
Let  quotatione  prove  the  correctness  of  our  assertion. 

The  ^'Bistory  of  England"  commences  thus : — 

*'  A  long  long  time  back,  you  could  not  have  seen  the  face  of  the  ground  in  the  land 
where  we  now  dwell.  Great  wide  woods  hid  it  from  Me  tight  o/the  eye.  Jnd  wild  men 
dwelt  in  them.  Mo9t  of  them  had  no  hat»,  nor  eo^»t  nor  t Aotf«  ;  but/w/  paint  on  their 
bare  akina  to  make  them  look  wwrt  fierce."  (We  have  retained  the  editor's  punctuation.) 

What  elementary  school. teacher  could  not  re-caat  these  nonsensioal  sen- 
tences, so  as  to  express  correctly,  in  monosyllables,  the  author's  meaning? 

The  author  should  explain  how ''  great  wide  woods  "  hid  thence  ofihe 
ffraimd  of  Old  England  from  the  eight  qf  the  ege. 

"Jfiw^of  them,"  of  the  woede  or  the  wild  men? — the  latter  doubt* 
lessly.  The  words  ^^moet  of  them'*  imply  that  some  pattoniaed  h^^ 
coatsy  and  ehoee.  Hate  were  not  known  of  at  the  period  to  wbidi  our 
author  dttudes-^but,  n'in^orte;  his  *'  History  "  is  merely  a  Firet  Book* 
We  question  whether  the  author  could  confidently  say,  on  bis  honour 
ta  an  historian — ^and  eomeihing  more— that  the  unfortunate  wights*  whor 
had  not  hats,  coats,  and  shoes,  were  not  content  to  substitute  for  hats> 
eapt^  Tarn  o'Shanters,  and  <' wide-awakes;"  to  substitute,  for  froek  or 
dress  coats,  jackets,  blouses,  or  Mackintoshes ;  and  for  shoes,  Welliogtou 
orBlucfaer  hoote  or  pumpa.  Why  the  auUior  should  particttlariae  the 
want  of  but  three  artudes  of  male  attire  is  inexplicable ;  but,  perhaps,  it 
never  struck  him  that  hb  juvenile  readers  might  not  infer  that  '<  moat  of 
the  men  who  dwelt  in  thb  land  wore  no  dothes  "  from  the  £aet  that  *'  most 
of  them"  did  not  wear  hats,  ixwts,  and  shoes. 

N.B.  The  third  them  is  supposed  to  be  used  for  themieltee,  and  to 
rdate  to  wild  men^  not  to  bare  ekme.  **  More  flense ''  vn^ee  that  the 
sldns^no,  the  wild  men — ^looked  fierce  without  *'  a  coat  of  paiat,"  and 
made  them  look  fiercer.    It  would  be  amusenent  for  young 
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ladies  to  note  the  absurdities  which  appear  on  almost  every  page  of  this 
**  History."     On  the  second  page  we  read  : — 

'*  Tliej  knew  how  to  make  bread,  and  ate  it.  They  had  ships,  in  which,  thongh  small 
and  rude,  (hey  went  and  camk,  and  drovb  a  sort  of  trade  with  Gaul." 

Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that  the  author  would  find  no  fault  with  one 
saying,  "  Oh  what  hare  you  been,  and  gone,  and  done  P^  Query,  were  the 
wild  men,  or  the  ships,  small  and  rude  ? 

On  page  8  the  pupil  is  thus  encouraged : — 

<*  A  great  man,  whose  name  you  will  read  for  yourself  when  you  know  more  than  yoa 
do  now.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  who  shows  you  how  to  read  wiU  tell  you  that  the  man's 
name  was  Julius  Cesar." 

This  is  quite  as  good  a  joke,  or  as  great  a  huU^  as  that  of  the  Hibernian 
who  said,  '*  I'll  let  you  gueu  his  name — the  first  and  last  letters  of  it  are 
Patrick  O'Donnogan."     Now  for  page  4  :«• 

'*  But  we  learn  from  one  who  wrote  when  Caesar  was  in  his  grave  more,  which  I  will 
now  oo  ON  TO  tell  yon.  The  men  of  whom  I  write  bore  the  name  of  Britons.  That 
word,  like  Caesar's  name,  is  too  bard  for  you  just  yet." 

What  man  of  common  sense  could  insult  the  intelligence  of  British 
teachers,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  writing—what  many 
of  our  fair  readers  will  call — such  etuff?  A  pater-fatnilias  informs  us 
that,  **  a  long,  long  time  back/'  an  old  lady  who  kept  a  dame  school  used 
to  say  to  her  pupils,  '*  Call  it  hard  word,  and  ekip  it,**  whenerer  any 
difficult  word  occurred  in  the  reading  lesson.  Surely  Mr.  Oleig  was  not 
one  of  the  old  lady's  scholars. 

Scholar,  indeed !  Why  need  a  man  be  a  scholar  to  write  or  edit  a 
History  of  England  I  But  is  not  the  writer  of  this  first  book  ofhutory 
a  scholar?    Let  page  5  supply  a  specimen  of  his  erudition — ^here  it  is : — 

"  The  priests  of  whom  t  speak  were  called  Druids,  from  a  word  which  in  latin  meant 
The  Oak:' 

We  should  like  to  know  the  Latin  word  from  which  Druid  is  deriyed. 
Our  venerable  teadher  taught  us  that  the  word  Druid  was  derived  from  the 
Greek,  DruSi  an  oak ;  and  he  told  us,  what  Mr.  Gleig  omits  to  explain, 
iohy  the  ancient  British  priests  were  named  from  the  oak ;  but  then  our 
preceptor  had  no  series  of  books  edited  by  an  inspector-general  of  schools, 
and  we  never  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the  etymon  of  Druid  until  we  saw 
it  in  print,  that  it  is  by  some  derived  from  an  Irish  word  of  similar  sound, 
and  which  signifies  a  wonder-worker  or  magician :  this  may  be  true,  it 
seems  probable;  but  we  doubt  iery  much  whether  Druid  comes  from 
a  Latin  word:  our  ''Ainsworth"— but  then  it  was  published  long  before 
Mr.  Oleig  enlightened  the  world^gives  robur  as  the  '*  word  which  in 
Latm  means  The  Oak ;"  and  we  were  taught  that  the  words  robust  and 
corroborate  were  the  principal  English  derivatives  from  robur,    Quereus 
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is  another  Latin  word,  which  signifies  The  Oak  ;  but  we  cannot  see  how 
Druid  can  be  a  derivative  from  it.  Should  Mr.  Gleig  have  the  shrewd- 
ness to  publish  ''The  First  Book  of  History:  England,  Part  III., 
Prigs  ]8.,  and  let  it  contain  nothing  beyond  the  errata  of  Parts  I.  and  II .« 
we  may  find  in  it  {int.  al.)  a  direction,  thus : — 

*'  Line  4  (from  foot  of)  page  5.    For  Latin  read  Greek,** 

In  reading  "The  History  of  England,"  in  Gleig's  School  Series,  one 
is  constantly  reminded  of  Mrs.  Stowe*s  Haley.  The  author's  "easy 
defiance  of  Lindley  Murray  "  is  conspicuous  throughout  both  parts  (or 
books).  To  point  out  all  the  inaccuracies  would  require  a  book  larger 
than  either  of  the  two  parts,  in  which  scarcely  a  well-turned  sentence, 
much  less  a  well-written  page,  can  be  found.  Vulgarity  is  substituted  for 
ease,  and  paucity  for  simplicity.  The  author  says  that  Alfred  fled  "  all 
alone,"  and  graphically  adds, 

"  He  had  no  bread  nor  meat  to  eat,  and  was  lore  of  foot,  and  quite  hrokeAoxm.^ 

The  author  tells,  of  course,  that  the  royal  fugitive  was  sheltered  in  the 
woodland  hut,  and  how  its  owners  treated  him  ;  "  he  kept  their  swine 
and  swept  out  their  room  I"  and  that  when,  for  his  inattention  to  "some 
cakes  which  the  good  wife  had  laid  out  to  toaat  at  the  Jlre"  "  the  woman 
gave  him  a  sharp  scold,"  "he  rose  up  and  told  who  he  was."  The  author 
goes  on,  with  corresponding  elegance  and  perspicuity,  thus : — 

"  He  then  pnt  on  the  dress  of  a  bard,  took  a  harp  in  hit  hand,  on  which  he  conld  play 
with  great  skill,  and  went  to  the  camp  of  the  Danes,  who  came  round  him  to  hear  him 
fiii^;  for  thej  were  fond  of  sach  eporte,'* 

Such  sports  as  singing! — AlfVed  played  on  his  hand  with  great  skill  I 
Ob,  Mr.  Inspector"  General,  why  did  you  not,  ere  you  committed  such  vile 
editorship,  ponder  the  classic  admonition, "  no  sutor  ultra  erepidam  .^" 

If  we  wished  to  expose  all  the  absurdities  to  be  found  in  '*  The  First 
Book  of  History*'  we  should  have  to  write  a  running  commentary  on  the 
whole  work.  The  expressions  used  by  the  author,  as  a  rule,  savour  of 
slang,  vulgarity,  or  awkwardness ;  for  instance,  he  employs  the  following 
terms:— "Wide  awake"  (for  watchftil)  men  "cut  to  bits;"  "did  not 
budffe  a  foot ;"  "  shoving ;"  "  once  upon  a  time"  "  Louis  was  heai" 
"  and  must  needs  be  led ;"  "  the  king  grew  quite  wild;"  and  many  others 
of  the  same  description :  his  metaphors  are  numerous,  and  in  some  cases 
far  from  elegant :  he  leaves  them  unexplained.  Thus  he  says,  "  with  a 
view  to  throw  dust  in  Edward's  eyes,"  "  The  tide  set  strong"  (speaking 
of  military  a£fairs).  One  more  rich  moreeau,  and  we  shall  quote  no  more 
from  this  unique  history. 

"  He  ewept  all  (he  land  in  the  north,  where  a  stout  fight  woe  made  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  made  all  his  Saxon  subjects  put  out  their  lights  as  $oon  at  a  belt  thould  ri^ 
at  night." 
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lialies  oviate  remarks. 

Eaough  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  we  do  not  recklessly  assert  that 
Mr.  Inspector- General  Gleig's  School  Series  is — if  we  may  judge  of  the 
whole  from  the  two  books  which  are  now  before  us — one  of  the  most 
wretched  productions  which  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  school  lite- 
rature. The  only  one  thing  that  we  can  say  favourably  of  the  books  is, 
that  they  are  well  printed,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Parker's  series. 

Thanks  to  the  public  generally,  and  teachers  particularly,  we  are  inde- 
pendent of  booksellers ;  we  well  know  the  penalty  for  writing  an  unfa- 
vourable critique,  but  we  are  determined  not  to  compromise  our  principles. 
It  always  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  well  of  a  good  school  book ;  we  are 
not  of  those  who  find  fault  that  so  many  new  books  on  every  subject  are 
year  after  year  submitted  to  the  public ;  but  we  always  hope  to  find  lite- 
rary rivality  something  more  than  pedler's  competition.  We  are  surprised 
that  Messrs.  Longman  should  publish  such  a  work  as  the  "  First  Book  of 
History ;"  for,  although  the  public  may  at  first  be  attracted  by  a  low- 
priced  book,  an  inspector-general's  editorship— a  specious,  puffy,  and  delu- 
sive preface,  and  the  imprint  of  a  highly  respectable  firm — such  books,  after 
a  few  short  years,  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  to  be  despised. 
There  are  publishers,  to  be  sure,  who  care  little  or  nothing  what  they  pub- 
lish so  long  as  their  publications  '*  sell."  There  is  always  a  venal  press, 
to  *'puff"  literary  quackery  for  aJrer^tfcfmenf  considerations."  Hence 
we  find  that  the  majority  of  quoted  "  opinions  of  the  press"  are  from  insig- 
nificant local  papers,  or  from  magazines  and  periodicals  known  principally 
from  advertisements,  placards,  and  window  tablets. 

We  trust  that  no  consideration  shall  induce  us  to  neglect  the  interest 
of  the  profession  ;  and  that  those  publishers,  who  are  offended  with  us  for 
plain  truthful  speaking,  will  eventually  see  that  their  interests  are  com- 
promised in  no  small  degree  by  those,  who  by  praising  everything  do  good  to 
nothing.  The  editor  of  the  contemplated  "  Ashton-  cum- Thorny  Mercury" 
has  adopted  as  a  motto  "Where  advertisements,  there  eulogies;"  in 
imitation  of  the  Latin  "  Vhi  amor  ihifides^  We  should  recommend  the 
Reverend  Inspector-General  Gleig,  M.A.,  to  send  the  prudent  editor  his 
"  School  Series." 
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Chapter  III. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  TEMPERAMENT. 

The  term  '^  eonttitutional  temperament "  is  not  pleonastic ;  for  what  is,  in 
the  abstract,  called  "  fen^erament'*  always  retains— however  modified  by 
educational  and  other  circumstances*- a  disposition,  predilection,  turn,  or 
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cast,  wbichi  whether  manifestly  hereditary  or  not,  is  not  inappropriately 
called  the  "  natural  disposition." 

The  '^natural  disposition"  has  been  traced  by  some  to  physical  and  by 
others  to  metaphysical  causes ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  de- 
sign to  enter  into  elaborate  disquisitions.  Suffice  it  for  our  purpose  that  all 
will  admit  the  fact^  that  a  natural  disposition,  howcTcr  carefully  guided,  how- 
ever powerfully  restrained^  or  even  however  subdued,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  anni- 
hilated. The  course  may  be  changed,  the  streams  may  be  diverted  till  they 
diverge  in  every  direction,  but  the  spring  is  immoveable  and  unchangeable. 

We  repeat,  that  although  the  infinitude  of  modifications  to  which  the 
constitutional  temperaments  of  individuals  are  subject  sets  all  i^ttenipts  at 
complete  classification  at  defiance,  there  are  nevertheless  general  principles 
well  worthy  of  attention. 

We  may  be  accused  of  something  like  heterodoxy  when  we  submit  to  the 
conndesation  of  our  friends  our  opinion  that  human  beings  have,  in  com- 
mon with  the  inferior  animals,  instinct^  and  that  the  instinct  of  human 
beings  is  peculiar  to  their  species,  but  nevertheless  quite  as  distinct  from 
reason  as  is  the  instinct  of  the  brute  creation.  We  have  already  instanced 
this  on  several  occasions,  when  speaking  of  maternal  affection — ^an  affection 
which  is  80  eridently  instinctive,  so  characteristic  of  numerous  other  spe* 
cies  of  animals  besides  the  human  family,  that  it  b  almost  presumptuous 
to  assert  dogmatically  that  maternal  affection  is  stronger  in  the  genus 
homo  than  in  any  other  animal  genus.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing a  line  of  demarcation  between  reason  and  instinct.  *'  Shall  we,"  says 
a  French  writer,  ''reduce  animals  merely  to  instinct?  Shall  we  say  that 
they  act  without  intelligencei  like  the  springs  of  a  machine  ?  Before  we 
attempt  to  delude  ourselves  by  such  poor  sophistry,  let  us  observe  what  is 
passing  around  us.  Here  is  my  dog  asleep  in  the  chimney-corner ;  his 
9leep  is  disturbed ;  he  is  dreaming  of  pursuing  his  prey,  he  attacks  his 
enemy,  he  sees  him,  he  hears  him ;  he  has  sensations,  passions,  ideas. 
When  I  rouse  him  his  vision  disappears  and  he  becomes  calm ;  when  I 
take  up  my  hat  he  darts  out,  jumps  about,  looks  me  in  the  face,  and  stu- 
dies my  actions ;  he  crouches  at  my  feet,  runs  to  the  door,  is  joyful  pr 
sorrowful  according  to  the  will  which  I  express.  What,  then,  has  taken 
place  in  his  brain  ?  What  combination  of  ideas  between  my  words  and  the 
excursion  which  he  anticipates  ?  How  does  the  simple  action  of  taking 
up  my  hat  awaken  in  him  a  reminiscence,  a  desire,  a  will  T  He  hopes,  he 
flatters  me,  he  whines,  he  fawns  upon  me,  in  order  that  I  may  caress  him. 
He  seeks  to  please  me  by  his  joy  or  to  affect  me  by  his  sorrow.  The 
combinations  of  my  intelkct  could  go  m  further ;  be  is  at  once  a  pathetic 

orator  and  a  couitier  full  of  wiles I  find  ux  his  intelligence  the 

phenomena  which  exist  in  my  own ;  a  correspondence  is  even  established 
between  our  wiUs  and  our  thoughts ;  our  two  selves  {moi)  meet  and  under- 
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stand  each  other.  If  I  call  him  he  runs  to  me^  if  I  scold  him  he  is  appre- 
hensive,  if  I  forget  him  he  fawns  upon  me  ;  we  understand  each  other  be- 
cause he  thinks.  The  thoughts  of  an  animal!  Can  matter  think  ?  •  •  .  • 
•  .  .  .  The  intelligence  of  the  shepherd's  dog  becomes  developed  by  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  active  and  attentive  life.  Continually  occupied  in  the 
care  of  the  flocks  everything  which  relates  to  his  office  finds  a  place  in  his 
memory.  His  eye  watches,  his  ear  listens:  he  concentrates  himself  into 
a  double  attention — ^looking  to  his  master  in  order  to  obey  him,  looking  to 
his  flock  to  guide  it.  There  are  some  actions  which  he  tolerates,  and  others 
which  he  does  not  allow.  He  at  once  distinguishes  the  green  com  which 
must  not  be  touched  from  the  pasturage  on  which  the  flocks  may  be  allowed 
to  feed.  He  draws  the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other,  always  bring- 
ing back  to  order  the  greedy  and  ignorant  multitude,  imposing  upon  the 
rash  by  movements  which  frighten  them,  and  chastising  the  obstinate  for 

whom  the  first  warning  is  not  sufficient 'When  brutes  do  things 

which  we  could  not  do  without  reasoning  and  judging,  we  are  bound  to 
believe  that  they  reason  and  judge."  Now  whilst  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  aee  why  we  are  **  bound  to  believe  "  that  brutes  reason  and  judge, 
from  the  fact  that  they  do  things  which  we  could  not  do  without  reasoning 
and  judgment,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  believe  that  human  beings  pos- 
sess not  only  reasoning  and  judgment,  but  also  every  animal  faculty 
approximate  to  them. 
Woman  has  characteristics — 

I.  As  an  animal ; 

II.  As  a  human  female ; 

III.  As  an  educated  individual ; 

and  these  characteristics,  inseparably  combined  from  her  earliest  existence, 
form  what  we  now  allude  to  as  her  natural  disposition,  or  constitutional 
temperament. 

I.  The  characteristics  op  woman  as  an  akimal  are  those  of  her 
species — man.  The  natural  inquiry  now  is,  if  we  regard  man  as  a  mere 
animal,  what,  apart  from  physical  conformation,  distinguishes  himfrom  other 
animals?  No  satisfactory  answer  has  ever  been  given  to  this  inquiry ;  it 
^ere  vain,  therefiNre,  to  attempt  one  now.  Do  we  r^ly,  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  clothes  himself,  we  are  told  that  there  are  savages  who  evinoB 
little  or  no  idea  of  dothing.  Do  we,  with  Burke,  say  that  man  is  the  only 
animal  that  cooks  victuals,  cannibalism  or  other  barbarisms  are  instanced  to 
show  that  man  is  not  universally  a  cooking  animal.  Do  we,  with  Dr- 
Adam  Smith,  define  man  as  an  animal  that  bargains,  we  are  told  that  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  man  is  universalljr  a  bajpgainiog  animal,  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  odier  animals  do  not  baigun  and  make  compacts  with  those  of 
their  own  species,  or  even  with  those  of  kindred  spedes. 

But  let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  admiit, 
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1.  That  man  it  an  animal  thai  clothes  himself,  and  we  must  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  the  love  of  dress  is  not  only  more  strong  bat  also  more 
refined  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  animal  man.     Let  us  admit, 

2.  That  man  is  an  animal  that  eoohs  his  victuals^  and  we  mnst  also  ad- 
mit that  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  cooking  has  ever  been  mainly  per- 
formed by  females.  In  the  first  recorded  instance  of  domestic  life  we 
read,  **  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said.  Make 
ready  quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  it  and  make  cakes  upon 
the  hearth''  (Gen.  xviii.  6).  The  more  laborious  and  exhilarating  occupa- 
tions of  hunting,  slaughtering,  fishing,  and  fowling  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  men,  but  as  a  rule  women  are  the  cooks.    But  if  we  admit, 

3.  That  man  is  an  animal  that  makes  bargains,  we  shall  perhaps  be 
told  that  bargaining,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  trade  and  commerce,  derolyes 
principally  upon  the  male  sex.  This  we  grant ;  but  still  we  maintain  that 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  present,  women  have  not  eridenced  less 
of  the  characteristic  than  men.  Was  it  not  a  woman's  bargain  that  en- 
tailed misery  on  the  human  race  ?  ''  When  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof"  (Gen.  iii.  6). 
Here  we  find  that  the  hope  of  ffain  prompted  Eve  to  disobedience.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  propensity  to  bargain  is  obserrable  in  nearly  eyery 
female  Scripture  character. 

Turn  we  to  profane  history,  and  we  learn  that  almost  every  writer  on 
ancient  Egypt — the  first  civilised  nation  of  which  any  record  remains — 
mentions  that  the  women  managed  the  greatest  part  of  such  business  as  was 
transacted  out  of  doors,  and  that  the  commerce  of  the  nation  was  pecu- 
liarly allotted  to  them.  If  it  be  objected,  that  for  long  ages  past  women 
have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  great  commercial  affairs,  our  reply  is, 
that  woman's  degradation  by  the  male  sex  is  no  argument  against  her 
adaptation  to,  and  her  participation  in,  the  characteristics,  whether  of  instinct 
or  intellect,  which  distinguish  man  from  other  animals. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  of  the  physiologist,  that,  *'  ascending  firom  the 
shell-fish  to  the  insect,  from  the  insect  to  the  dog,  from  the  dog  up  to 
man,  he  exhibits  to  us  thought  attached  to  the  organisation,  and  de- 
veloping itself  in  the  same  proportion,  always  more  vast,  always  more 
powerful  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  higher  in  the  scale  of  beings  and 
to  the  perfection  of  its  organs.  He  recognises  in  the  palpitating  fibres  a 
material  law  which  comprises  all  creatures ;  man  is  to  him  only  the  first 
among  animals." 

Having  taken  the  lowest  view  of  the  case,  we  proceed  to  notice, 

II.   The  CHARAGTBRI8TIC8  OF  WOMAN  AB  A  HUMAN  FEMALE  ;   and  the 

natural  inquiry  now  is.  What  are  the  eharact-eristics  of  human  beings? 
To  this  inquiry  we  reply  briefly, 
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Man  ha3  a  soul— an  immortal  soul.  None  of  the  Acuities  which  man 
poesesseain  common  with  other  .animals  belong  to  the  soiil.  Man's  charac* 
teristics,  with  regard  to  dress,  or  food,  or  commerce  with  his  species,  do  not 
derate  him  to  a  higher  status  in  tlie  creation  than  that  of  an  animal,  be- 
canse  they  may  all  be  traced  to  animal  volitions— they  result  from  sensa- 
tion, thought,  memory,  imitation,  the  exercise  of  animal  senses  and  organs, 
of  which  the  soul  is  wholly  independent. 

Man,  with  all  his  wisdom — all  his  physiological  and  metaphysical  know- 
ledge— is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  his  spiritual  existence. 
Physiology  and  metaphysics  with  him  often  seem  to  clash.  He  feels  within 
himself  a  moral  principle — a  conscience — which  can  be  lulled,  and  drugged, 
and  seared,  but  which  cannot  be  destroyed — a  principle  which  asserts  su- 
preme authority  in  a  voice  soft  yet  terrible,  and  opposes  all  that  is  contrary 
to  the  law  she  teaches — the  law  of  eternal  truth  and  justice.  Man  feels 
within  himself  a  sense  of  infinity,  a  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  of  unalloyed 
never-ending  happiness,  which  neither  space  nor  time  can  satiate,  and 
which  nothing  *'of  the  earth,  earthy"  can  possibly  realize.  Well  may 
Israel's  sweet  Paalmist,  when  addressing  the  Eternal  Deity,  exclaim, 
''What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him?  For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour.  Thou  madest  him 
to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands :  thou  hast  put  all  things 
under  his  feet."  (Ps.  viii.) 

''Vfunman  would  be  wise,"  and  philosophers  for  thousands  of  years 
have  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by 
the  power  of  the  intellect.  They  have  wandered  in  mazy  uncertainty,  and 
arrived  at  truth-clouding  doubt. 

To  define  is  to  separate  from  the  infinite.  As  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  necessarily  pertain  to  what  is  immaterial  and  infinite,  we  may  de- 
scribe, but  we  cannot  define  them ;  nor  indeed  can  we  say,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  how  far  they  influence — or  blend  with^faculties 
of  sense  which  the  ammal  man  has  in  common  with  inferior  animals. 

As  believers  in  the  truths  of  Dirine  revelation — as  Christians — we  can- 
not but  believe  that,  in  the  full  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  the  education 
of  the  spiritual  man  is  solely  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in,  what  is  meta- 
phorically called,  **  the  heart ;"  at  the  same  time,  as  educationists  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  the  spiritual  man,  or  in  other  words  the  soul,  has  in 
every  living  human  being  such  an  influence  over,  what  axe  termed  by  meta- 
physicians, the  mental  or  intellectual  faculties,  that  man  is  not  only  what 
some  assert,  the  noblest  animal,  but  that  being  in  the  scale  of  creation  but 
''  little  lower  than  [the  [angels  "-^ing  as  an  animal  of  an  organisation 
wonderftil  beyond  description  with  reference  both  to  his  physical  confor- 
mation and  hb  metaphysical  capabilities*-^hil9t  as  a  spiritual  being,  made 
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after  tlie  image  of  €k)d,  1m  ia  immartoL^he  is  altogether  audi  a  anperior 
csreature,  mind  in  liim  ao  tranaceiida  matter)  that  he  ia  m  Ub  ebanicteriMftca 
m  ^enertr— of  liamaelf  alone. 

We  fear  that  we  hate  dwelt  too  long  on  this  sabject ;  bnt  «s  ovr  aim  is  to 
prove  that  woman  as  a  human  female  is  endowed  with  M  the  noblest 
qoalities  of  man  as  a  superior  berog,  we  deemed  it  necsessary  to  stlite  in 
simple  language  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  eharactevisdcs  of  han. 

We  shall  next  endeavomf  to  prove  that,  as  a  human  femrie,  the  cMtrae- 
teristies  of  woman  differ  firom  those  of  the  male  sex  in  modifhtrttoH  tnAf. 

(7b  ^  eontinued,) 


NOTES  AND  QUSBIBS  OK  THB  B&GN  OF  BSSUY  YU. 

{OMtimudftim  papi  451.) 

1487.  Jan.  The  king  ooncladed  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Low 
Countries. 

He  visited  Norfolk  and  SufFolki  and  went  in  pilgrimage  to  our  L*dy  Of 
Walsinghami  after  which  he  returned  to  London^ 

May.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  arrived  in  Ireland  with  the  Lord  Lovfel, 
Martin  Stewart^  and  2000  Germans. 

Henry  assembled  his  troops  at  Coventry. 

The  king  oaoaed  many  sttspeetad  persons  to  be  highly  fined. 

Henry  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Pope. 

Lambert,  with  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  a  body  of  Irish  troops,  land  in 
England. 

June  16.  They  were  defeated  by  King  Senry  at  Stoke,  ti««r  Newark. 
The  Eari  of  Lincoln  was  killed  upon  the  s(>ot^  trith  4000  of  his  party,  atid 
Lambert,  with  Simon  hia  tutor,  ttere  made  prisoners* 

Lambert  was  made  a  scullion  in  the  king^s  kitchen,  and  afterwards  one 
of  his  falconers,  in  which  post  he  died.  His  tutor,  Siinoh,  was  committed 
to  some  obscure  prison,  and  never  heard  of  more. 

JVor.  9.  The  parliament  met  and  granted  the  king  tonnage  and  ponnd- 
age,  and  the  clergy  granted  the  king  a  tenth, 

2fo9.25t>  The  4«een  was  enmiied. 

Nov.  28.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  King  of  Scotland. 

The  French  king  sent  an  embassy  to  Henry  about  Bittagne. 

Henry  oflbied  hia  mediaCbn  to  Charies  and  the  Duke  of  Bfttagn^, 
which  the  Freneh  king  accepted,  but  the  duke  rejected  if. 
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Lord  WoodviDe  went  with  an  aid  of  400  men  to  the  Duke  of  Bfetagne* 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  instituted  this  year. 

Heiiry  sent  an  embassy  to  France  to  treat  of  a  peace  with  Bretagne. 

1488.  June.  The  Scots  rebel  against  their  king,  James  III.,  and  killed 
him  at  Bannockburn. 

An  insurrection  in  the  north  on  account  of  taxes,  in  which  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  killed,  but  it  was  soon  suppressed. 

The  king  went  to  York  and  punished  the  ringleaders  of  the  insurrection. 

The  French  king  and  Henry  concluded  a  tmeei  which  was  to  end  in 
1490. 

The  French  long  prosecutes  the  war  with  Bretagne,  and  in  a  battle  killed 
Lord  Woodyille  and  most  of  his  men. 

This  year  the  Cape  of  Gh)od  Hope  was  discovered. 

1489.  Henry  oonduded  a  treaty  with  Bretagne,  and  engaged  to  send  the 
duchess  6000  men. 

Haps  and  sea  charts  first  brought  into  England  by  Columbus. 

1490.  Jon.  13.  A  parliament  met  and  passed  several  wholesome  acts, 
and  repealed  others. 

The  duchess  entered  into  fresh  obligations  with  Henry  without  obtaining 
any  sueooursi 

Henry  made  several  alliances  this  year* 

1491.  The  kmg  entered  hito  a  war  with  France. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France  married  Anne  Duchess  of  Bretagne. 
Greek  first  introduced  in  England. 

1492.  The  parliament  met  and  granted  the  king  a  benevolence. 
The  dty  of  London  paid  9682/.  1 7«.  4i. 

Henry  sent  12  ships  and  2500  men  to  the  archduke. 

Oct.  Henry  assembled  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  2/,000  men,  and 
embarked  and  went  to  Calais,  appointing  hb  son  Arthur  guardian  of  the 
realm. 

America  was  discovered  this  year  by  Christopher  Columbus,  a  Genoese, 
for  the  Spaniards,  Oct.  11. 

JVor.  3.  A  peace  was  concluded  with  France,  and  a  truce  with  Scotland. 

Det.  17.  The  king  returned  from  France. 

He  put  the  supplies  in  his  pocket  that  were  granted  for  the  war ;  and 
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at  the  same  time  made  his  enemies  parebase  their  peace  with  a  large  sum, 
and  scarce  an  officer  at  court,  or  general  in  the  army,  but  received  a  consi* 
derable  bribe  from  France. 

The  Moors  were  driven  out  of  Granada  by  the  King  of  Spain. 

1493.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  Edward  the  Fourth's  sister,  set  up 
Perkin  Warbeck,  to  counterfeit  Richard  Duke  of  York,  second  sou  of  King 
Edward. 

JwM  22.  The  queen  was  delivered  at  Greenwich  of  her  second  son, 
Henry,  who  succeeded  his  father. 

The  king  sent  the  order  of  the  garter  to  the  Duke  of  Calabria. 

Sir  Robert  Clifford  and  Barley  went  over  to  Perkin,  who  sent  word 
afterwards  that  the  Dmke  of  York  was  alive. 

Aug.  The  Emperor  Frederic  died,  and  Maximilian  his  son.  King  of  the 
Romans,  succeeded  him. 

Henry  demanded  Warbcck  of  the  archduke,  who  refused  to  deliver 
him. 

Oct,  6.  The  king  went  to  France  with  an  army,  and  his  title  to  the 
crown  of  England  was  acknowledged  by  that  king. 

Henry  discovered  Perkin's  pedigree. 

1494.  Feb.  16.  He  executed  several  that  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  bring 
in  Perkin,  and  particiUarly  Sir  William  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain,  who 
set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

Henry  concluded  a  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  with  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  Arragon ;  also  marriage  arti- 
cles were  confirmed  between  Arthur  and  Catherine. 

Joan  Boughton,  a  widow,  was  burnt  for  heresy. 

Sefi.  11.  The  king's  second  son,  Henry,  made  governor  of  Ireland,  and 
Sir  Edward  Poynings  appointed  his  deputy. 

Alice  Hackney,  who  had  been  buried  175  years,  was  dug  up  by  acci- 
dent at  St.  Mary  Hill  church ;  the  skin  was  whole,  and  the  joints  of  the 
arms  pliable. 

Sir  Edward  Poynings  held  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  had  passed 
that  the  statutes  of  England  concerning  the  public  should  be  observed  in 
Ireland. 

Libels  were  published  against  the  king,  for  which  five  persons  were 
executed. 

1495.  Perkin  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  where  several  of  hb  fol- 
lowers were  taken  and  hanged. 
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May  31.  Cecily,  relict  of  Bichard,  Duke  of  York,  died ;  she  lived  to 
see  three  princes  of  her  body  crowned  and  four  mnrdered. 

Oct,  The  king  called  a  parliament,  and  passed  several  wholesome  acts. 

Perkin  Warbeck  married  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntley. 

1496.  Feb,  A  treaty  was  concluded  of  perpetual  peace  with  Flanders. 

The  King  of  Scotland  received  Perkin,  and  marched  with  an  army  into 
England  in  his  behalf,  but  soon  retired. 

Edmund,  third  son  of  King  Henry  YIL,  created  Duke  of  Somerset; 
he  was  bom  the  preceding  year,  and  died  in  this. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquered  Naples. 

A  perpetual  peace  concluded  on  by  Henry  and  Philip  Archduke  of 
Austria. 

Jesus  College,  in  Cambridge,  converted  into  a  coll^  ftom  a  desolate 
nunnery  by  John  Alcock,  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Sebastian  Cabot  was  employed  by  the  king  to  make' discoveries  on  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  America. 

Sep,  23.  Henry  entered  into  the  league  of  Italy. 
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REAL  VALUE. 

No.  4. 

HOW  DRAWING  SHOULD   BE   TAUGHT. 
{Coniinuedfrom  p.  433.) 

Ws  Strongly  recommend  the  use  of  drawing-modsls.  Not  only  do 
they  obviate  many  difficulties  which  the  copying  system — or  rather  method 
^•presents,  with  regard  to/(9rm,  but  they  also  exemplify  the  laws  of  light 
and  shade  with  reference  to  perspective.  Few  governesses  are  aware  how 
much  tedious  labour  they  might  avoid  by  the  use  of  such  models  as  those 
of  Mr.  Harding.*  For  instance,  Mr.  Frank  Howard,  in  his  admirable 
work  on  '*  Imitative  Art,"  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  number,t  treats 
in  a  masterly  style  on  forms,  positions,  lights  and  shadows,  projection  and 
relief,  and  so  on,  and  he  illustrates  his  remarks  by  wood-cuts  and  engrav* 
ings.  These,  to  the  teacher,  are  of  great  service,  but  to  the  pupil  they 
would  be  less  serviceable  than  some  of  the  comihonest  ^'drawing-books,*^ 

*  Sold  by  Messn.  Winsor  and  Newton, 
t  "  Thb  Govbrnbss,"  page  432. 
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unless  MODBL8  be  also  presented  to  the  pupil's  iiotiee.    What  child  oodd, 
from  the  wood  engraving  in  oar  last  numheri*  diatingnish  the  globokr 
figure  from  the  pocular  7 
Bj  means  of  models,  a  pupil  soon  becomes  familiarized  with  the  fact  that 

THE    POSITION    OF  SURFACES, 

with  reference  to  the  eje  of  the  spectator,  must  be  very  carefully 
r^rded  by  all  who  wbh  to  become  proficient  in  imitatiye  art* 

We  have  no  objecdon  to  a  tead^er  telUng  pupils  that  *' surfaces 
may  be  seen  in  different  positions — 

VERTiCAii,  as  the  side  of  a  wall ; 

HoRizoiTTAL,  as  the  top  of  a  cube ;    — — 


% 

or  IncuneDj  as  the  roof  of  a  house ;" 


but  we  desire  also  that  the  pupils  should  be  shown  that  such  is  the  case. 
"Wlien  this  has  been  done,  tiie  teacher  should  explain  oral\y,  and  exem- 
plify, both  by  drawing  and  models,  that  positipn  may  be 


Parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  picture,  as  the 
wall  directly  opposite  the  spectator  ; 


Perpenoicolar  to  the  picture^  as  the  ride  of  a  housei 


or  the  top  of  a  cube; 


receding  directly  from  the  speotator,  and  inclined  yerti- 
isally,  as  the  ride  of  a  hous0  when  the  comer  is  d^ectly 
in  front  of  the  spectator ; 


horizontally,  as  the  roqfot  a  house  in  front 
of  a  spectator ; 


•  <«  Ths  GevKKKsss/'  page  4S3. 
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and  diagonally,  u  the  roof  of  a  home  of  which  one 
corner  is  presented  to  the  spectator. 

The  alteration  ip  the  fonn  hj  linear  perspective,  or 
the  vertical  appearance  of  the  square  flat  surfaces,  in 
a  verdcal  position,  receding  from  the  eye,  will  be  found 
tQ  be  the  save  as  has  been  mentioned  to.apprar  when 
BKeding  in  the  borizontal  position. 

The  aaqie  will  be  found  whea  the  aqnaro  recedetin  an  inchaed  ponlion, 
whether  vertical, 


orhoricontal, 


or  diagonal. 


but  the  diraiontion,  in  both 


depth  and  widtb,  will  be  less. 

It  shoold  next  be  shown  that 

Cinular  sHrftcea.  racading  frDn  ^  ejw,  wbetbor  in  a 
Totkal*  kwraoatal,  or  indiavd  poaitien,  aasama  ao  oral  ftrmi 
deept  more  or  lesS)  in  proportion  to  its  being  much  below 
or  oearlj  on  a  leret  with  the  eye  is  a  horisontal  position  i         ' 

(Vi  in  the  case  of  verUcal  anrfaces,  as  it  b  more  oi 
br  in  froilt  of  the  eT&^ 


(II 


Ve  AaDiiOwideT  these  Tarions  peutiona  more  folly  as  we  proceed. 
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The  able  letter  which  we  re-publish  in  extenso  from  the  2tme9  of  the  25th 
lilt,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  perused  with  much  interest  bj  the  many  friends 
who  expressed  satisfaction,  in  flattering  letters  to  us,  relative  to  the  article 
on  ''  Education  for  the  People,''  which  appeared  in  our  June  number.  We 
intend  to  return  to  the  charge  with  renewed  vigour,  and  we  are  sanguine 
that  our  representations  to  the  members  of  parliament  who  have  the  cause 
of  popular  education  at  heart,  will  not  be  wholly  in  vain.  We  earnestly 
call  upon  our  numerous  and  influential  subscribers  and  friends  to  "  aid  and 
assist"  in  the  good  work  by  every  means  in  their  power.  **  The  Gover- 
ness" should  be  introduced  into  every  good  family,  and  the  friends  of 
education  should  be  induced  to  make  it  the  medium  of  their  valuable  com- 
munications. As  the  only  independent  and  unsectarian  educational  perio- 
dical, it  has  many  claims  on  the  support  of  educationists ;  and  it  recom- 
mends itself  to  philanthropists  as  being  the  only  magazine  which  continually 
advocates  the  grand  principle  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  by  educating 
girls,  the  future  mothers  of  the  people,  so  that  female  influence  shall, 
instead  of  being,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be,  the  mainspring  of  much  evil, 
be  the  source  of  a  vast  amount  of  benefit.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Kingscote's 
letter  will  have  the  efi^ect  of  awakening  the  dormant  energies  of  those  who 
imagine,  that  because  we  have  a  ^*  Committee  of  Council  on  Education/'  our 
educational  plans,  progress,  and  prospects  are  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

"to  the  editor  of  the  'times.' 

''  Sifj — Among  the  several  subjects  which  appear  to  alumber  is  the  deeply  important 
and  urgently  pressing  subject  of  education.  During  the  last  session  we  were  encouraged 
to  hope,  by  her  Majesty's  government^  that  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown  would  be 
appointed,  charged  with  the  provision  and  superintendence  of  public  instruction.  As  yet 
this  hope  has  not  been  realized.  '  The  educational  census'  of  Great  Britain,  which  affords 
the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate  article  in  the  recent  Edinburgh  Review,  goes  to  prove  that 
the  educational  requirements  of  the  people  are  of  a  very  pressing  character,  and  appears 
to  me  to  dispose  of  every  doubt  and  difficulty  which  have  been  suggested  by  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  additional  educational  provision  is  not  of  the  most  pressing  nature; 

"  It  has  been  frequently  alleged  that  our  esdating  schools  are  not  better  filled  becanse' 
children  are  sent  to  work  at  so  early  an  age ;  but  we  find  '  that  of  children  of  an  age  to 
go  to  school  (from  three  to  fifteen),  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  census  nearly  5,000,000,* 
of  whom  about  three-fifths  of  a  million  were  at  work,  2,000,000  were  at  school,  and 
2,250,000  were  neither  at  work  nor  at  school.  The  fact  specially  to  be  observed  in  this 
enumeration  is  the  small  proportion  of  the  children  who  are  at  work.  If  the  children  of 
the  labounng.dasses  are  not  at  school,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  not  because  they  are  at 

«  *  The  nambers  were  as  follows  :— 

''Between  the  age  of  three  and  fifteen  at  work     •       .       .  599,829 

"At  school 2,046,848 

''Neither  at  work  nor  at  school 2,262,019 

"Total^ 4,908,696" 
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work.  The  convene  of  the  proposition  has  heen  the  one  genendly  receiTcd  bj  us.  We 
hftTe  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  if  children  are  not  at  school,  they  are  at  work. 
This  is  the  excuse  which  the  schoolmaster,  in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  has 
made  for  the  thinness  of  his  school,  and  which,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  parents, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  public  as  sufficient.  The  census  has  come  to  disabuse  us  of 
this  error.  It  reveals  to  us  that  the  proportion  of  children  at  work  is  little  more  than 
one- fifth  of  those  not  at  school.  More  than  three  out  of  every  four  children  (between 
the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen)  are  neither  getting  education  nor  wages.'  Hence  it  appears 
that  out  of  nearly  5,000,000  children  of  an  age  to  go  to  school,  2,262,019  are  neither  at' 
work  nor  at  school.  Surely  this  demolishes  the  argument  of  Mr.  Henley  and  others, 
who  maintain  that  the  existing  system  is  working  well,  and  that  we  should  leave  things 
as  they  are.  Again,  another  class  of  objectors  say  nothing  must  be  attempted,  for  fear  of 
weakening  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  find  that '  from  a  tabular  state- 
ment given  by  Mr.  Mann  of  the  proportions  in  which  different  religious  communities 
contribute  to  the  education  of  the  people,'  it  appears  that  of  the  children  whose  education 
is  provided  for,  either  in  part  or  wholly,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  such  communi- 
ties, the  Church  educates  no  less  than  78  per  cent.,  the  Independents  4  per  cent.,  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  3}  per  cent.,  the  Roman  Catholics  3}  per  cent.,  the  undenominated 
schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  educate  7  per  cent.  The  twenty-three 
other  religious  denominations  enumerated  in  the  census  together  send  to  school  the 
remaining  4  per  cent.,  not  one  of  them^not  even  the  Baptists— contributing  so  much 
as  1  per  cent. ;  that  is,  one  child  in  every  hundred  children  who  are  at  school.'  Why 
should  not  the  Church  of  England  be  able  to  hold  her  own  ?  Why  should  not  the  paro- 
chial system  be  as  expansive  as  any  religious  denomination,  and,  under  such  a  general 
system  of  national  education  as  proposed  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  still  keep  up,  or  even 
increase,  her  average  of  78  per  cent.  ?  If,  however,  the  parents  of  these  2,000,000  chil- 
dren, who  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work,  cannot  or  will  not  send  them  to  school, 
why  should  not  parliament  make  education  as  obligatory  upon  all  as  it  now  does  upon 
those  employed  in  cotton  factories  and  print  works  ?  Surely  the  following  quotation 
has  much  force  in  it : — '  If  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the  provisions  of  the  Half-time 
Bill  were  extended  to  the  whole  community,  and  education  were  thus  made  obligatory  on 
all,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  less  willingly  by  other 
parents  and  employers  than  it  has  been  by  the  parents  and  employers  of  children  in  cot- 
ton and  print  works,  or  in  the  end  with  a  less  general  experience  of  the  advantages 
resulting  from  it.  The  attendance  of  every  child  at  school,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  thirteen,  would  thus  be  ensured  during  half  its  time,  and  all  the  children  in  the 
country  would  be  taught.  The  choice  of  the  school  would  be  left  to  the  parent,  pro« 
vided  only  that  the  state  were  certified,  through  its  inspector,  of  the  reasonable  efficiency 
of  the  instruction  and  the  good  character  of  the  teacher.  Thus  the  right  of  consdence 
would  in  every  case  be  respected.  The  administration  of  the  law  would  be  rendered  com- 
paratively easy ;  for  it  is  the  selection  of  a  particular  class  of  the  community  to  apply  it 
to  which  affords  those  fadlities  for  evading  the  Half-time  Act,  against  which  so  many 
precautions  have  now  been  taken.  Make  it  universal,  and  the  parish  register  would  be 
all  the  machinery  required  to  detect  evasions  of  it.  The  first  educational  result  of  such 
a  measure  would  be  to  send  to  school  upwards  of  2,000,000  children,  who  appear  from 
the  census  not  now  to  attend  school ;  the  next,  to  double  the  number  of  children,  be- 
tween eight  and  thirteen,  at  present  employed  in  remunerative  labour ;  for  these  chil- 
dren having  to  go  to  school  half  their  time,  their  places  would  have  to  be  supplied  for 
half  the  day  by  others  who  are  not  at  present  at  work.  The  24,000  boys  who  now  drag 
waggons  along  the  tram-roads  of  coalpits,  or  who  weary  out  the  day  alone  in  the  dark, 
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optBing  tQd  shutting  traps,  would,  for  half  the  week  at  least,  see  and  fed  the  bleased 
light  of  the  sun,  and  would  not  be  left  wholly  without  that  humble  culture  suited  to  their 
station,  which  is  their  birthxight  not  less  than  ours.  But  while  they  went  to  school, 
other  boys  must  be  fonnd  to  take  their  places.  The  5463  children  sent  into  the  fields 
when  still  almost  Infants,  to  scare  birds,  from  daylight  to  sunset,  and  the  100,000  other 
children,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  employed  in  agriculture,  would,  for  half  their  time, 
i^ot  be  without  wholesome  instruction.  But  while  they  were  at  school,  the  farmers 
would  have  to  find  105,463  other  children  to  do  their  work«  For  600,000  children 
employed  in  remunerative  labour,  the  number  would  thus  become  1,200,000 — ^the  fresh 
recruits  to  the  ranks  of  industry  being  taken,  some  of  them,  perhaps  (for  half  their  time), 
from  the  schools  which  they  now  attend,  but  chiefly  from  the  streets.  Thus  the  work 
of  indns^rial  and  ragged  schools  would  be  done.' 

'*  I  feel  I  most  not  treapass  too  much  on  your  space,  but  I  would  quote  one  more 
passage  respecting  the  education  of  the  adult  population  :— 

**  *  In  the  Plrussian  aimy,  in  1852,  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  are  re- 
ported to  have  received  ample  school  education^  21  per  cent,  defective  education,  and 
only  4  per  cent,  without  any  education.  In  Berlin  there  were  of  amply  educated  94  per 
cent^  of  deficiently  educated  5  per  cent.,  and  without  education  1  per  cent.  From  the 
evidence  of  the  mazriage  registers,  as  collected  by  Mr.  Mann,  and  of  the  miUtia  returns 
made  to  lir.  Mitchell,  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  adult 
population  of  England  and  Wales  cannot  write  their  own  names.  We  leave  to  the  cou- 
sidemtion  of  Mr.  Henley  and  the  gentlemen  who  support  him  this  fact,  to  the  proof  ^ 
which  nothing  seems  to  us  to  be  wanting.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  recent 
debates  on  education  in  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  be,  that  half  the  peopk  of  this 
cipuntry  who  are  unable  to  write  their  own  names  are  to  remain  in  that  state  of  ignorance 
which  this  fact  indicates,  so  long  as  the  party  which  Mr.  Henley  represents  can  have  its 
way  in  Parliament.  That  party  has  always  found  its  spokesman,  and  it  has  never  been 
more  worthily  represented  than  by  Mr.  Henley«  It  is  perhaps,  however^  worthy  ni  the  con- 
sideration of  that  gentleman  and  his  friends,  whether  by  their  policy,  of  obstruction  they 
will  not  permanently  iigure  the  cause  they  advocate,  by  subjecting  those  who  may  here- 
after represent  that  cause  to  the  necessity  of  accepting  harder  terms  Jhaa  now'mighJt  be 
obtained.  To  Sir  John  Pakington  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  is  due  from  every 
si^n^^^rter  o£  education^  Standing  apart  from  his  friends,  he  depicted  to  unwilling 
hearers  the  educational  distribution  of  the  people  of  England,  when  introducing  his  biU» 
in  a  speech  which  for  manliness,  public  spirit,  and  ability,  has  rarely  been  surpassed— 
ajpeech  to  which  Mr.  Henley  has  replied,  but  which  he  has  failed  to  answer.  No  other 
poiii^  lA  that  speech  bore  more  conclusively  on  its  alignment  than  that  in  which  the  mon* 
stcous  inequality  was  described  which  the  voluntary  system  entails  upon  the  distribotioa 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant  lor  the  support  of  education.  Parishes  where  education  has 
friends  (and  which^  in  so  frur,  do  not  want  help)  get  helped  liberally,  while  parishes  which 
have  no  friends,  and  which  want  help,  get  little  or  none.  Clerkenwellf  St.  Giles,  Shore- 
dikhv  aod  Shadwell,  friendleu  parishes,  with  a  united  popnhition  of  138,900  souls, 
divide  among  them  12L  Oa.  Sd,,  while  St.  Miehaers,  Chester  Sqjoace,  S^  Bamabas> 
ii;iBntish  Town,  and  Kensington  parishes,  with  a  joint  population  of  only  50,000,  bnfc  which 
have  friends,  take  from  the  public  grant  3908A  annually.' 

**  U^  we  not  assume  from  these  facts,  that  a  minister  of  edncation  would  find  enough 
to  de }  II  the  Government  are  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  subject,,  is  there  no  hope  for 
Ibe  oennior  iu  Parliament  ?  Are  our  legislators  to  ooatinne  fighting  shadows  when  such 
M  awM  reali^  states  us  in  the  free  i    I  believe  not  only  ace  the  meani  of  educjatipa 
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dtfkaeni,  bai  that  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  provided  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and 
much  needs  Goiemment  inspection. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  HENRY  KINGSCOTB. 
«<  1,  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  Oct.  24." 
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"MISS  RELIGIOUS   MORALITY." 

To  th€  Editor  ^f  <'  Thb  GoYiRNnss." 

SiB»— "  Miss  Religious  Morality  "  most  sineerely  hopes  the  remarks  on  *'Jhtion  "  in  the 
numbers  of  **  Thb  Goybensss  "  for  September  and  October  will  provoke  some  sober, 
thoughtful  friend  of  the  young  to  discuss,  or  at  least  reply  to,  what  she  considers  altogether 
wrong ;  banter  is  not  argument,  nor  is  assertion  proof:  it  is  easy  for  a  clever  man  to 
make  anything  he  disapproves  look  ridiculous,  but  hi  these  days  this  vriU  not  do. 

Thouj^  perftcily  aware  the  editor  of  '*  Thb  Govbrnbss  "  cannot  be  answerable  ht 
every  opinion  advanced  in  his  magazine,  '*  Miss  Religious  Morality"  will  not  be  igiitfM 
unless  he  invite  attention  to  the  subject.  Persons  of  opposite  views  do  not  necessarily 
hold  the  opuuon  to  which  the  talented  Lecturer  makes  them  give  utterance. 

]>estring  not  to  enter  into  controversy,  nor  understanding  the  rules  thereof  if  she  did, 
the  rigid  old  lady  greatly  wishes  to  see  the  subject  manfully  handled ;  for,  indeed,  it  does 
seem  to  her  a  matter  of  consequence  whether  the  dear  young  people  spend  their  time  in 
only  blowing  loap-bubbles  or  in  laying  up  treasures  for  the  world  to  come ;  nor  could 
she  recommend  it  with  the  same  approval,  or  take  so  much  interest  in  its  dreulation,  did 
she  bdieve  siioh  principles  would  he  advocated  in  a  work  in  other  respects  so  admirsible 
and  ao  desinUc.  •- 

Religion  and  morality  may  be  bespattered  by  the  unthinking,  but  never  can  be 
injured  by  any  sarcastic  sneer.  In  the  great  day  of  account  who  vrill  stand  ?  the  tiifler 
wMi,  and  poisoner  of,  the  young  mind ;  or  he  who  has  with  all  gravity  invited  the  atten- 
tiftH  oi  the  tndneit  of  the  rising  race  to  that  which  ii  solid,  enduring,  and  unCsding  ? 

"  The  aerH  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him."  WiU  the  learned  Lecturer 
aMert  he  is  in  this  secret  ?  If  not,  "  Miss  Religious  Morality  "  considers  he  has  presumed 
upon  a  question  for  which  he  is  entirely  disqualified,  and  therefore  incompetent  to  decide 
ita  merits. 

Unblushingly  will  he  offer  poison  for  souls  ?  To  improve  the  fancy  at  the  riak  of  the 
soul  can  never  be  allowed.  Who  makes  the  better  wife,  sister,  daughter,  or  as  it  may 
be  ?  She  who  lives  looking  at  att  thing»  hert  as  bearing  upon  and  influencing  her  eternal 
deetiny  ;  or  she  who  fritters  away  her  precious  moments,  at  the  best,  in  trifling  vanities  ? 
Or  who  is  most  truly  cheerful,  happy,  and  useful  ?  She  who  builds  upon  quicksands ;  or 
she  who  has  a  solid  foundation,  against  which  no  storms^shall  ever  prevail  ?  Tobeseriona 
is  not  to  be  sad,  nor  is  to  be  solid  to  be  melancholy.  The  writer  believes  she  has  as 
much  frolic  in  her  nature,  with  as  much  true  happiness  in  her  pursuits^  as  she  who  seeks 
it  at  so  questionable  sources ;  though,  if  she  may  be  permitted  to  boast,  altogether  unde- 
rived  from  frdry  tales  and  fascinating  but  ensnaring  fiction. 

Afler  years  of  observation  upon  the  two  methods,  experience  decides,  as  a  rule,  fancy 
more  needs  to  be  curbed  than  to  be  indulged ;  and  she  whose  training  has  been  fax  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  fiction,  in  every  respect ,  has  proved  the  best  wife  and  mothei^ 
the  most  valuable  member  of  society. 

{See  **  Answers  to  CoRefpoiide&ta."<«»B9»  Qow.'] 
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HOME. 

There  is  something  in  the  very  atmosphere  which  snironnds  the  ftmilj 
hearth  which  will  not  allow  vice  to  luxuriate  there.  If  a  parent  would 
cherish  principles  of  virtue  in  the  hosoms  of  his  children,  he  must  en- 
deavour to  surround  home  with  those  charms  which  will  call  hack  their 
hearts  when  exposed  to  the  cares  and  temptations  of  the  world.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  may  be  our  situation  in  life,  or  how  deeply  we  may  be 
engrossed  in  labour  and  care,  we  ought  with  extreme  assiduity  to  cherish 
a  fondness  for  home. — Abbott. 

PERSETERANOS. 

"  I  can't  do  it." — Yes  you  can.  Try — try  hard,  try  often,  and  you  will 
accomplish  it.  Yield  to  every  discouraging  circumstance,  and  you  will 
do  nothing  worthy  of  a  great  mind.  Try,  and  you  will  do  wonders.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  yourself— your  advancement  in  whatever  you  under- 
take. **I  carCt"  has  ruined  many  a  man — ^has  been  the  tomb  of  bright 
expectation  and  ardent  hope.  Let  "  /  will  try  "  be  your  motto  in  what* 
ever  you  undertake,  and,  if  you  press  onward,  you  will  steadily  and  surely 
accomplish  your  object  and  come  off  victorious.  Try— keep  trying — and 
you  are  made  for  this  world.  How  happy  the  station  which  every  minute 
furnishes  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  thousands  I  How  dangerous  that 
which  every  moment  exposes  to  the  injurbg  of  millions. — La  Bruyere. 

TIME. 

The  hours  of  a  wise  man  are  lengthened  by  his  ideas,  as  those  of  a  fool 
are  by  his  passions.  The  time  of  the  one  is  long^  because  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it ;  so  is  that  of  the  other,  because  he  distinguishes 
every  moment  of  it  with  useAil  or  amusing  thoughts ;  or,  in  other  words, 
because  the  one  is  always  wishing  it  away,  and  the  other  always  enjoying 

TRUTH. 

He  that  finds  truth,  without  loving  her,  is  like  a  bat;  which,  though 
it  have  eyes  to  discern  that  there  is  a  sun,  yet  hath  so  evil  eyes  that  it 
cannot  deUght  in  the  sun.-riS^tr  P.  Sidney. 


VAEIETIES. 

A  Lady  '^  Housemaid." — ^A  substantial  burgess  was  waited  upon 
in  his  ;ihop,  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  by  a  superbly-attired  female, 
whom  he  poUtdy  addressed  as  *'  Madam,"  and  desired  to  know  what 
oommandg  she  wished  to  honour  him  with.     The  lady,  after  lifting 
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her  yeil,  which  hid  a  not  unhandsome  face,  intimated,  in  a  style  corre- 
sponding with  her  dress,  though  scarcely  with  her  position,  that  hearing 
there  was  a  Tacancjr  in  the  gentleman's  service,  she  desired  to  be  engaged 
bj  him  as  housemaid.  The  gentleman  stated  that  his  *' better-half "  was 
at  home,  in  Elswick-terrace ;  but,  being  a  humourist,  he  signified  his 
willingness  to  come  to  terms  with  the  ladj  "help."  The  following 
dialogue  then  ensued : — '*  Servant  girl  (in  a  querulmUf  disaffected  tone). 
Then  you  reside  in  the  country?  that  would  be  so  inconTenient. — Gentle- 
man»  But  then  we  could  remove  to  town. — Servant,  And  the  washing,  I 
understand,  is  done  at  home ;  which  I  don't  much  like. — Gentleman.  But 
then  we  could  give  it  out. — Servant,  And  are  th^e  any  children? — Gen- 
tleman, Twelve. — Servant  (in  great  excitement  ^  and  half-inclined  to  faint). 
Twelve  children ! — Gentleman,  But  then,  to  oblige  you,  we  could  drown  a 
few  of  them."  The  lady-servant  turned  upon  her  heel,  and  swept  frbm  the 
premises  with  the  air  of  a  Cleopatra. 

Origin  of  the  Story  of  Blue  Beard. — It  is  (says  Dr.  Taylor)  a 
very  common,  but  a  very  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  legend  of  Blue 
Beard  was  devised  by  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  satire  on  Henry  YIIL, 
and  that  its  object  was  to  strengthen  the  indignation  with  which  his  craelty 
to  his  wives  was  viewed  throughout  Europe.  There  is  nothing  in  the  legend 
which  can  afford  the  slightest  support  to  such  a  theory ;  the  manners 
which  the  story  portrays  describe  a  state  of  society  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  the  Tudors ;  they  belong  to  a  time  when  the  murder  of  wives  needed 
not  to  shelter  itself  under  the  form  of  law ;  the  hero  is  not  a  king  feeling 
something  of  the  control  which  nascent  public  opinion  imposes  upon  despo- 
tism ;  he  is  the  castellan  of  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
the  only  check  on  the  tyranny  of  the  lords  of  the  castles  was  the  chance  of 
their  being  called  to  account  by  some  adventurous  knight-errant,  who 
undertook  to  redress  grievances  by  the  point  of  his  lance  and  the  edge  of 
his  sword.  The  most  telling  incident  in  the  story — the  look-out  of  Sister 
Anne  from  the  tower  of  the  castle-*evidently  fixes  the  date  in  the  age  of 
knight-errantry;  Blue  Beard  is  clearly  one  of  those  terrible  burgraves 
whom  Victor  Hugo  has  so  vividly  delineated,  or,  as  seems  to  be  pro- 
bable, he  b 

*'  Knight  of  the  Bhire  and  repretentB  them  all." 

In  fact,  there  are  few  countries  in  western  Europe  which  do  not  claim  the 
equivocal  honour  of  having  produced  a  Blue  Beard ;  and  we  may  regard 
the  tale  as  a  kind  of  concentrated  essence  of  several  legends  and  traditions 
relating  to  outrages  perpetrated  by  feudal  lords  during  the  feeble  stage  of 
monarchy,  when,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  the  sacred  historian,  it 
might  be  said  of  almost  every  country  in  western  Europe,  "  At  this  time 
there  was  no  king  in  Israel ;  every  man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in 
his  own  eyes."    In  the  recent  development  of  provincial  Uterature  in 
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France,  seyeral  strange  and  interesting  local  legends  have  been  brought  f  o 
light,  ivhich  throw  some  gleams  ''of  explanation  on  the  tales  that  hare 
become  current  in  European  tradition.  Several  of  these  relate  to  a  sup- 
posed prototype  of  Blue  Beard ;  and  it  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance 
at  the  real  history  of  some  of  these  personages,  as  illustratire  of  the  state 
of  society  in  that  age  of  chivalry^  the  disappearance  of  which  is  so  deeply 
lamented  by  certain  writers  of  sentimental  romances.  After  giving  an 
oatUne  of  three  of  the  legends  alluded  to^  Dr.  Taylor  obsenres,  **  We  think 
that  traces  of  these  three  legends  may  be  found  in  Perrault*s  story  of  Blue 
Beard ;  and  that  instead  of  having  based  his  fiction  on  a  single  tradition, 
he  endeavoured  to  make  it  a  kind  of  re$um(  of  the  inany  legends  of  tyran* 
nical  husbands  with  which  the  popular  literature  of  France  abounds." 


POBTET. 


THE  ORPHAN. 

Thbrr'b  grief  upon  thy  childish  browi  and  woe  upon  thy  cheek, 
Remembrance  in  that  fervid  glance,  so  mild,  and  fix'd,  and  meek ; 
And  something  like  a  clinging  back  to  many  a  summer  scene. 
For  Memory  oft  will  tell  her  tale  of  those  that  once  had  been. 

She  has  her  mother's  deep  blue  eye,  her  mother's  gentle  voice, 
Which  bade  the  listener's  soul  be  glad,  the  mourner's  heart  rejoice — 
Her  father's  spirit  high  and  pure,  with  childhood's  radiant  smile. 
That  will,  through  Mem'iy's  tears,  the  heart  to  hope  and  joy  begufle. 

Tet  why  is  care  upon  that  brow,  and  grief  on  cheek  so  fair. 

Why  is  no  wreath  entwined  among  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 

And  where  are  they  who  gave  to  earth  this  bright  and  beauteous  flower? 

The  midnight  of  the  heart  comes  not  with  childhood's  earliest  hour. 

Oh  they ! — they  both  are  gone,  the  sire,  the  loved  and  blest. 
Deep  in  the  blue  Atlantic  lies,  its  wave  his  place  of  rest : 
And  her  young  heart  was  all  too  fond,  too  dear  its  favourite  dream,  ' 
To  hear  such  tale  of  woe,  and  be  as  she  had  ever  been. 

And  there  she  lies,  the  parent  flower,  like  some  departed  ray, 
Leaving  one  darling  bud  to  mourn  her  long  though  sure  decay. 
The  child-— oh  let  her  gentle  thoughts  to  them  in  silence  rove. 
She  is  their  living  monument — the  o£bpring  of  their  love. 

Clara. 
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NEW  WORKS, 

Published  raou  thb  14tb  to  the  29th  of  Sxftembir.* 


AuixANDBB  (Ber.  TO'—Come  to  Jesna : 
addrened  to  the  Children  of  his  Congre- 
gttton  md  Sabbath  Schools.  32mo., 
pp.  32.  . 

AuaoK  (Sir  A.)— History  of  Europe,  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  1815.  People's  editioui 
Vol.  11,  cr.  8to.,  pp.  366. 

AypHLETT  (J.) — A  Key  to  the  Measuring 
and  Knowledge  of  Scripture  Eras  and 
Generations,  with  their  Times ;  to  which 
are  added  a  Descriptiye  Introduction, 
and  Fifteen  TU>Ie8  by  way  of  Bnunplas. 
Sto.,  pp.  230. 

Ba»ms8  (A.)— Miscellaneous  Essays  and 
Reviews.   2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  740. 

BimaviN— Pikes  Choisies  de  **  L'Ami  des 
Ett£uis*'de  M.  Berqnhi,  k  I'nsage  des  Pen- 
sions.   13th  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  324,  bd. 

BioLAKD  (J.) — System  of  Geography,  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students. 
14th  ed.,  by  William  Biildn.  12mo., 
pp.  144,  bd. 

BbssitAu  (M.  H.)— Hebrew  and  English 
Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbinical; 
containing  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Post- 
Biblical  Writings.  Vol.  2,  12mo.,  pp. 
392. 

BuTLiK  (8.)— Poetical  Works  of.  Vol.  2, 
fcp.,  ol.    (BelVs  Annotated  Poets.) 

Btron  (Lord)— Poetical  Works  of.  In 
6  vols.  Vol.  1,  8vo.,  pp.  530,  cL  (Mur- 
ray's British  Classics.) 

Chambv&s — History  of  the  Russian  War. 
ninstrated  with  maps,  plans,  and  wood 
engravings.    Part  1,  royal  8vo.,  pp.  48. 

Ch  ARPBifTiKR  (F.) — La  Providence, Poeme 
en  Quatre  Chants ;  et  Vie  Heurense  ii  la 
Campagne,  Po£me.    Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  47. 

Clark  (Dr.  S.)— A  Collection  of  the  Pro- 
mises  of  Scripture  under  their  proper 
heads ;  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.  3rd  ed.,  12mo., 
pp.  312. 

Dalssl— Analecta  Gneca  Minora ;  or,  Se- 
lect Passages  fit>m  Greek  Authors: 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Classes 
in  Schools ;  with  English  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  T.  White.  New  ed.,  cr.  8vo., 
pp.  416,  bd. 

DsFoi'a  Works.  Edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  VoL  5,  post  8vo.,  pp.  460.|  d. 
(Bohn's  British  Classics.) 


EnwAKDa  (J.)— An  Inquiry  into  the  Pre- 
^liog  Notions  of  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  which  is  supposed  to  be  essential  to 
Moral  Agency,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward 
and  Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame. 
New  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  308,  cl. 

Ellis  (W^— Collection  of  English  Exer- 
cises. Translated  from  the  Writings  of 
Cicero  for  School-boys  to  Re-translate 
into  Latin.  Revised  and  improved  by 
the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold,  M.A«  22nd  ed., 
12mo.,  pp.  292,  bd. 

Elwbs  (A.)— a  Concise  Dictionary  of  the 
French,  Italian,  and  English  Languages. 
Part  3,  containing  the  French  before  the 
Italian  and  English.  12mo.,  pp.  252, 
sewed. 

Filial  ArrscnoK ;  or,  What  Small  Hands 
may  do.    12mo.,  pp.  46. 

FoED — ^Australian  Almanack  for  1655. 

Galbbaith  and  Hauobton — Key  to  Ma- 
nual of  Arithmetic.    12mo. 

Gboro  (Dr.  L.) — Conversational  French 
Grammar.    12mo. 

Gibbon  (Rev.  J.)— Principles  of  Bible  Tem- 
perance.   8vo. 

Gill  (Rev.  W.) — Gems  from  the  Coral 
Islands.  No.  3.  The  Island  of  Erro- 
manga.    Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  144^  sewed. 

Gray  (T.) — Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard.  Illustrated  by  Birket  Fos- 
ter, G.  Thomas,  and  a  Lady.  3rd  ed., 
cr.  8vo.,  cl. 

GuRNEY  (Rev.  A.) — The  Transcendental- 
ists :  a  Satire  for  the  Age,  in  Two  Fyttes 
of  Song.    8vo. 

Guy  (J.)— Shilling  Expositor;  or.  The 
New  Spelling  Assistant.  12mo.,  pp.  128. 

Guy  (J.)— British  Spelling-book.  98th 
ed„  12mo. 

Hall  (N.)— Seventy  Scripture  Chants,  se- 
lected and  arranged  for  Congregational 
and  Sacred  Worihip.  3rd  ed.,  12mo., 
pp.  68. 

Hallam  (H.)— TheConatitatioiMlHistoiy 
of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  II.  8th 
ed.|  3  vols.   Vol.  3,  cr.  8vo.,  pp.  468,  cl. 

HBMDBmsoM  (Mrs.  N.)— Btiqiette  of  the 
BaH-roon,  and  Guide  to  all  the  Mew  and 
Fashionable  Dances.    4th  ed.,  32mo., 

pp.  114y  cL 

HoAU  (E.  N.)^£nglish  Roots  and  the 
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NEW  WOBKS. 


Deriyation  of  Words  from  the  Ancient 
Anglo-Saxon:  Two  Lectures.    Fcp.. cl. 

Hopkins  (E.)— Introduction  to  the  Con- 
nection of  Geology  and  Magnetism. 

Hoppus — Practical  Measurer;  or,  Mea- 
suring made  Easy  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacitT,  hy  a  new  Set  of  Tables.  Pp. 
212/bd. 

Humphreys  (Dr.  E.R.)— Manual  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Cr. 
8fo.)  cl. 

Hutchinson  (J.) — Arithmetic  Simplified 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Fami- 
lies.   5tb  ed.,  12mo.y  pp.  154,  cl. 

Ions  (T.)— Cantica  Eeclesiastica :  a  Col- 
lection of  Psalm  and  Hyihn  Tunes,  with 
Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  and 
Pianoforte.    3rd  ed.,  fol.,  cl. 

Irrbvocabli  :  a  Tale.  12mo.,  pp.  132. 
(Tales  for  the  Young  Men  and  SVomen 
of  England.) 

Jackson  (Bp.)— The  Sinfulness  of  Little 
Sins.    Fcp.,  pp.  164,  cl. 

J  AMIS  (Rev.  J.) —Devotional  Comment 
on  the  Morning  and  Evening  Services. 
2  vols.  12mo.,  or  1  vol.  12mo.,  d. 

Janks  (R.)— Appendix  to  the  Psalter, 
comprising  the  Proper  Psalms  for  the 
Occasional  Services  and  Holydays  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Marked  and  Pointed 
for  Chanting.    4to. 

Kay  (Dr.  W.)— The  Promises  of  Cliristia- 
nity :  an  Essay,    8vo.,  pp.  128,  cl. 

Kbnnbdy  (Rev.  R.) — A  Church  of  Eog- 
land  Psalm  Book ;  or.  Portions  of  the 
Psalter  adapted,  hy  Selections  from  the 
New  and  Old  Versions,  to  the  Services  of 
the  Established  Church.  New  ed., 
32mo.,  pp.  126. 

Kbausb  (Rev.  W.  H.) — Lectures  delivered 
in  Bethesda  Chapel,  Dublin.  Edited  by 
Charles  Stuart  Stamford.  Vol.  3,  cr. 
8vo.,  pp.  248. 

Laud— The    Private   Devotions   of  Dr. 
'   William  Land,  Archbishop  and  Martyr. 
12mo.,  pp.  270. 

Latatbh  (J.  K.)  and  Boos  (M.)— Lives 
(tf.    1  vol.  18mo. 

LsB  (Ret.  A.  T.)— An  Address  to  the 
Churchmen  of  England  on  the  Increase 
in  the  Episcopate.    8vo.,  pp.  16. 

Lbifchild  (Rev.  J.  R.) — ^The  Memorial  of 
Jesus :  with  Observations  on  Sacramen- 
tal Communion.    18mo.,  pp.  64. 

LtwiB  (S.)~Tbe  Book  of  English  Riven. 
12mo.,  pp.  446,  d. 

LiGuoni  (St.  Alfonso  de)— Moral  Theo- 
logy of  the  Church  of  Borne. 


LivY— Books  1  to  3.  Translated  literally 
into  English  Prose.  By  Henry  Owgan, 
LL.D.    12mo. 

London  Catalooub  of  Books  published 
in  Great  Britain,  with  their  Sizes,  Prices, 
and  Publishers'  Names,  from  1831  to 
1855.    8vo.,  pp.  584. 

MiLNBB  (Rev.  J.)— The  Essentials  of 
Christianity  theoretically  and  practically 
considered.  Edited  by  Mary  Milner. 
Cl.,  12mo.,  pp.  304. 

Ministbb's  Winter  Fashions.    On  roller. 

MoNTGOM  BRT  (Rov.  R.) — ^Thc  Gospcl  in 
Advance  of  the  Age ;  being  a  Homily  for 
the  Times.    4th  ed.,  8vo.,  pp.  508,  cl. 

Rbading  Lbssons — Advanced  Series. 
Second  Book.  Edited  by  Edward 
Hughes.  Cl.,  12mo.,  pp.  431,  with  nu- 
merous illustrations. 

RiNTOUL  (A.  N.) — A  Guide  to  Painting 
Photographic  Portraits,  Draperies,  Back- 
grounds, &c.,  in  Water  Colour;  vritli 
Coloured  Diagrams.  12mo.,  pp.  44. 
(Barnard.) 

RussBLL  (W.  H.)— The  War;  from  the 
Landing  at  GaUipoli  to  the  Death  of 
Lord  Raglan.    New  ed.,  cr.  8vo.,  cl. 

Rylb  (Rev.  J.  C.)— Lot's  Wife :  being 
Thoughts  on  Luke  17—32. 12mo.,pp.42. 

ScBYifOKouB  (D.) — Readings  in  Science 
and  Literature,  for  use  in  Senior  Classes. 
3rd  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  404. 

Sba-sidb  Plbasubbs.    12mo.,  pp.  86. 

Sbrmons  : 
Barry     (Rev.    A.)— Three    Sermons 
preached  at  the  Leeds  Free  Grammar 
SchooL    8vo.,  pp.  54. 

Charlton  (Rev.  J.  M.)— The  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  the  Sepulchre:  a 
Sermon  to  the  Young.  2nd  ed.,  12mo., 
pp.  16. 

POLBHAMPTON  (RSV.T.  S.) — HoWShsll 

we  Assist  in  Checking  the  Progress  of 
Crime?  Two  Sermons  preached  at 
All  Saints'  Church,  Maidstone,  at  the 
Kent  Assizes.    12mo.,  pp.  39. 

Shadow  (The)  and  the  Substance;  or, 
Sacrificial  Rites  in  the  Mosaic  Law  pre- 
figuring the  Mediation  of  Christ.  By  a 
Clergyman  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  12mo.,  pp.  1 7 1 ,  cl. 

Sinclair  (C.) — Jane  Bouverie,  and  How 
she  became  an  Old  Maid.  12mo.y  pp. 
288,  bds. 

Smyth — ^Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
French  Revolution.  New  ed.,  in  2  toIs. 
Vol.  1(  post  8vo.,  d. 
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Stbps  to  tlie  Bible-mine  and  the  fiible- 
miner's  Friend.  New  ed.,  d2mo.,  sewed. 

Strickland  (H.  E.)  and  Jaroikv — Orni- 
thological Synonymes.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
H.  E.  Strickland  and  Sir  W.  Jardiue. 
Vol.  1,  Accipitres.     8vo.,  pp.  222,  cl. 

Stmonds  (J.) — On  the  Reformation  of 
Young  Offenders.     12mo.|  p.  140. 

TATLKR(Rev.  C.  R.>~ Truth.  Cheap  ed., 
fcp.,  pp.  210. 

Taylor  f B.)— A  Visit  to  India,  China, 

and  Japan,  in  the  Year  1B33.   Cr.  8vo., 

pp.  539. 
Thomab  (Rev.  D.)— A  Biblical  Liturgy  for 

the  Use  of  Congregational  Churches. 

12mo.,  sewed. 

TiARKs  (Rev.  J.  G.) — Exercises  for  Writ- 
ing German,  adapted  to  the  Rules  of  his 
German  Grammar.  10th  ed.,  12mo., 
pp.  102,  cl. 

TooD  (Rev.  J.)— Index  Rerum ;  or,  Index 
of  Subjects.    8vo. ,  hf.-bd. 

ToMRs  (R.) — Panama  iu  1855 :  an  Account 
of  the  Railroad,  of  the  Cities  of  Panama 
and  Aspinwall;  with  Sketches  of  Life 
and  Character  on  the  Isthmus.  Fcp., 
pp.  246. 

TucRRR  (Miss) — ^The  Southern  Cross  and 
Southern  Crown ;  or,  the  Gospel  in  New 
Zealand.    2nd  ed.,  fcp.,  pp.  263,  cl. 


Warrrn  (Mrs.)  and  Pullan  (Mrs.)— 
Treasures  in  Needlework.  Cr.  8vo., 
pp.  442. 

Warrbn  (S.)— Works  of.  Vol.  5— Mis- 
cellanies.    Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  501,  cl.,  5s. 

Wbbstbr  (N.)— Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language;  Condensed  and  adapted  to 
English  Orthography  and  Usage.  By 
Charles  Robson.    Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  416. 

Wbbbtrr  (N.) — Pocket  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  Con- 
densed from  the  Original  Dictionary. 
Revised  ed.  by  William  Webster.  18mo., 
pp.  314. 

WBLCHMAN(Rev.  Archdn.)— The  Thirty* 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England ; 
illustrated  with  Notes,  &c.  &c.  New 
ed.,  fcp.,  pp.  126,  cl.  2s.  (Washboume.) 

WsLSFORD  (H.) — Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Spiritual  Life.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  George  Redford,  D.D. 
12roo.,  pp.  280,  cl. 

WiNSLOW  (0.)— Divine  Restoring* ;  or, 
the  Lord  the  Restorer  of  His  People. 
32mo.,  pp.  38. 

Wisdom  and  Poetry  of  the  Ancient  He« 
brews.    Post  8vo. 

ZoRNLXN  (R.  M.)— The  Woridof  Waters ; 
or  Recreations  in  Hydrology.  3rd  ed, 
revised,  fcp.,  pp.  360. 


,    CALISTHENICS ;  OR,  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BODILY 

CULTUEE. 

The  grand  aim  of  education  is— the  happiness  of  mankind.  He  who, 
upon  true  principles  and  by  good  methods,  labours  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  does  all  that  man  can  possibly  do  for  the  Creator's  glory  ;  he 
teaches  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept,  that  man  should  not  only  im* 
plore  the  Deity  to  keep  him  from  "  all  dangers  that  may  hurt  the  body, 
and  from  all  evils  which  may  assault  and  hurt  the  sonl,"  but  that  he  should 
also  rightly  use  the  voliiian  which  forms  part  of  his  nature,  so  as  to  de- 
Telope,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  faculties  with  which  he  has 
been  beneficently  endowed. 

No  one  is  completely  happy.  There  is  in  every  human  being  a  desire, 
whether  manifest  or  not,  for  aomeihing.  The  greatest  good  attainable  on 
earth  b  but  an  approximation  to  that  perfection  desired  by  sages  and 
saints,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  world's  history.  Hence,  man  is  nu 
unsatisfied  being,  and  hence  he  is  a  progressive  being ;  that  is,  he  is  a  being 
progressive  towards  a  kind  of  perfection  which  may  render  him  Iinppier  as 
lin  inhabitant  of  earth.    The  history  of  every  civilized  country  proves  this ; 

p  p 
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it  is  proved  by  the  histoiy  of  eyerj  inyentiooi  of  erery  sdence^  of  eyenr 
art, 

Han  as  an  animal  has  animal  desires,  and  these  desires  may  be  said  to 
spring  from  one  source — namely,  love  of  ease — entire  freedom  from  pain ; 
and  this  entire  freedom  from  pain  can  exist  only  where  there  exbt  perfect 
organisation,  and  healthy  functional  developmeuty  of  the  bodily  frame. 

The  mysterious  connexion  of  mind  with  matter  often  proves,  to  many, 
a  prolific  subject  of  profound  argumentation  and  learned  disquisition;  but 
to  the  educationist  it  is  always  an  incentive  to  action-^meiw  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano  is  to  him  a  watchword ;  he  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  convic- 
tion, that  if  the  physical  organisation  is  defective,  or  the  functional  system 
disordered,  the  metaphysical  faculties  are,  as  a  rule,  affected. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  find,  in  the  present  day,  many  apparently  well- 
informed  persons,  who,  with  orthodox  dread  of  what  they  call  materialism, 
would  ignore  the  fact  that  mental  culture  depend8,.to  a  great  degree,  on 
physical  training.  They  will  admit  that  health  and  strength  are  ''inesti- 
mable blessings  " — that  those  who  study  much  should  take  frequent  exer- 
cise— that  over-study  may  bring  on  disease,  and  so  on ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
the  established  fact,  that  every  idiot  has  a  defective  physical  organization ; 
in  spite  of  the  established  fact,  that  if  the  brain  be  injured  by  external 
means  the  mental  faculties  will  be  injured,  it  may  be  irreparably ;  these 
well-meaning  persons  will,  with  significaiit  expressions  of  countenance  and 
fashionably  pious  gesticulations,  mU-apphf  texts  of  Holy  Writ,  in  order  ijQ 
under-rate  and  virtually  deny  the  important  facts  which  the  atheistical 
materialist  misrepresents.  Science  never  contradicts  revelation ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  elucidate  it,  if  elucidation  were  necessary :  it  would  con« 
firm  it,  were  human  agencies  needed  for  its  confirmation. 

Some  there  are,  again,  who  admit  the  truth  of  what  physiologists  and 
metaphysicians  have  discovered  with  reference  to  the  connexion  of  mind 
with  matter ;  but,  instead  of  admitting  also  that  systematic  bodily  training 
should  form  part  of  an  educational  course,  they  deem  it  sufficient  that  chil- 
dren be  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  juvenile  games  and  walking.  OtherSi 
again,  sensible  of  the  beneficial  results  likely  to  arise  from  a  regular  course 
of  physical  training  in  connexion  with  «  regular  course  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  use  the  best  meansin  thar  power  to  carry  out  practically 
their  philosophical  theories ;  but  the  fact  is  not  less  strange  than  trae, 
that  in  this  country  and  in  this  age  of  educational  progress,  there  is  not, 
amongst  the  innumerable  books  in  existence,  one  which  even  professes  to 
aid  the  teacher  in  devebping  the  corporeal  powers  systematically.  This 
need  not  occasion  surprise,  because  the  reciprocity  of  influence  existing 
between  the  physical  and  metaphysical  man  has  not  been  sufficiently  and 
practically  recognized  by  educationists.  It  has  been  said, ''  Philosophy  is 
in  the  wrong,  not  to  descend  more  deeply  into  the  physical  man ;  there  it 


18  that  the  moral  man  lies  concealed."  It  is^erident  to  all  who  give  thk 
subject  the  consideration  which  its  importance  demands,  that  nntil  edaea* 
tion  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  ^developing  the  physical 
and  metaphysical  man  simultaneously,  systemalically,  and  correctly,  it  will 
never  be  effective  of  individual  and  public  benefit  Id  the  extent  which 
philanthropists  reasonably  desire.  ..     ) 

Under  these  considerations  we  regard  with  feelings  of  peculiar  satisfac* 
tion  **  a  step  in  the  right  direction,"  taken  by  an^xperieneed  teacher,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  philosophical  and  pAictieal  educationist^  Pes- 
talozzi.  He  is  about  to  publish  a  work,  whi^b  we  trust  will  be  used  by 
the  teachers  of  every  good  school  in  the  British  emjiare:  it  is  to 'be  called 
"  Calisthenics ;  or,  the  Elements  of  Bodily  Cultore/'*  The  gentleman  to 
whom  we  refer  is  Mn  Henry  de  Laspie,  whose  name  will  be  familiat  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  the  Pestalozzian  teacher  of  Calisthenics,  whose  seii- 
vices  have  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  who  has  also  distinguished  hitaself  in  other  branches 
of  education. 

Calisthenics  is  a  word  which,  like  most  of  our  scientific  names,  is  derived 
from  the  Greek.  Its  primitives  are  koKoq  {kalos)  beautiful,  and  vBiroQ 
(ithenoB)  strength.  It  therefore  may  be  said  to  signify  *'  graceful  (develop- 
ment of)  strength."  It  will  do  all  that  drill  exercises,  gymtSiMe  exercises^ 
and  dancing  can  do  to  render  the  corporeal  movements  graceftfl  and  vigo^ 
rons ;  but  it  will  do  more — it  will  actually  develop  mental  as  weUas  phy- 
sical faculties.  The  Rev.  Edwin  Sydney  said,  in  his  excellent  lecture  on 
teaching  the  idiot :  '*  A  helpless  idiot  is  examined,  and  it  is  found  that  he 
does  not  even  know  that  he  has  limbs.  The  first  object,  then,  must  be  to 
make  him  sensible  that  he  does  possess  them,  and  that  he  can  use  them  if 

ho  tries When  a  knowledge  ofhis  own  fhimeis  thus  acquired,  and 

he  regards  orders  and  words  of  command  obediently,  and  not  before^  he  is 
put  into  some  class  of  beginners.  It  is  the  business  of  thte  individual  having 
the  charge  of  such  a  class  to  cause  those  who  constitute  it  to  go  through 
all  sorts  of  bodily  movements  in  combination.  .  •  •  .  •  Alter  the  simpler 
movements  have  been  taught,  recourse  is  had  to  gymnastics  and  drill." 
Hence  the  inference,  that  if  ''elements  of  bodily  culture"  are  without 
system  taught  with  so  much  facility  and  with  such  happy  results  to 
those  whose  **  faculties  are  obscured  or  fettered  by  a  defective  bodily  en- 
vdope,"  they  may,  when  reduced  to  a  simple  and  interesting  system,  be 
productive  of  immense  advantage  to  those  whose  physical  organizatibii 
evidences  no  defect.  If  education  should  render  man  happy,  it  is  clear  that 
it  should  promote  the  development  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  young. 

What  thoughtful  teacher  or  parent  could  witness  a  number  of  children 

*  Published   by  Messrs.   Darton  &  Co.,   58,    Holborn  Hill.    See  Advertisement, 
GOVBRNSSS  AovBRTissa,  p.  172. 
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ia  A  school  play-groond  without  obsepring  the  ghidsome  ooantenance  of  the 
child  who  has  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  compared  with  the  prematurely-old 
and  careworn  expression  of  the  cripple^  the  deformed^  or  the  sickly  ?  It 
may  be  objected,  that  many  who  have  benefited  mankind  and  left  unpe- 
rlshable  names  were  denied  by  nature  ordinary  bodily  endowments*  but 
were  compensated  by  extraordinary  gifts. of  mind.  A  host  of  names,  from 
the  Greek  fabulist,  ^sop,  down  to  the  present  day,  might  be  quoted,  but 
it  were  needless.  We  tfflmit  the  fact ;  but  maintain  that  it  in  no  way  in- 
validates the  force  of  our  argument,  and  that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
to  object  to  educational  systems  en  the  ground  that  very  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  on  record  were  self-taught,  as  it  would  to  object 
that  because  many  with  physical  defects  have  become  illustrious  for  talent, 
no  efforts  should  be  made  to  counteract  the  ordinary  ill  effects  of  physical 
malformation; 

,  Mr.  de  Laspee  has,  we  think,  imbibed,  in  one  particular  at  least,  the 
spirit  of  bis  famous  teacher.  His  system  appears  to  be  based  on  psycho- 
logical principles ;  he  leads  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  with  a  tact 
not  easily  acquired ;  he  does  not,  on  the  one  hand,  attempt  impossibilities, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  shrink  from  formidable  difHcuUies. 
When  we  state  that  upwards  of  two  thousand  positions  of  the  body  and 
its  members  are  demonstrated  by  engravings  in  Mr.  de  Laspee's  *'  Calis* 
thenics,"  we  need  not  attempt  by  any  other  proofs  to  convince  onr  readers 
tliat  the  exerciset  are  of  general  applicability.  To  the  majority  of  pupils 
every  exercise  given  will  be  practicable ;  and  we  cannot  even  imagine  a 
case  in  which  a  pupil  cannot  be  benefited  by  so  useful  a  science  so  intel- 
ligibly taught* 

To  prineipftls  df  schools  we  specially  recommend  this  work.  They  will 
find  tbsit,  hf  the  assistance  which  it  will  afford  them,  tlify  will  be  enabled 
to  do  more  for  the  physical  training  of  their  pupils  in  six  weeks,  than  ordi- 
nary teachers,  of  gymnastics  do  in  six  months. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  the  author,  and  of  our  publishers,  Messrs. 
Dartdn  ai<d  Qo.,  w^  h^y^  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  give  our  readers  a 
very  fi|ir  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  to  which  we  allude,  by  pre** 
senthdg  them  with  three,  out  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-seren  plates  by 
which  it  is  illustrated.  We  are  also  enabled  to  describe  the  plates.  The 
work  contains — 

"  Firstly, — ^Tlie  Elementary  Positions  of  the  body  and  its  members  and 
their  Development ; — Combinations  and  their  Development. 

*' Secondly. — ^The  Intermediate  Positions  to  the  I^leroentary  Positions 
and  their  Development ; — -Combinations  and  their  Development. 

"  Thirdly, — The  Combination  of  the  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Posi- 
tions and  their  Development ; — Combinations  and  their  Development ;  and 
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**  Iburthly. — An  Appendix,   to  show  tlie  soundness  of  the  principle 
adopted  in  this  work,  and  its  application." 
The  first  page  is  devoted  to' 

*•  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

**  The  positions  comraanded  to  be  taken  refer  always  to  that  part  of  the  body  last 
mentioned  as  under  oommand. 

**  Every  command  most  be  executed  in  the  same  time  (quick  or  slow)  as  it  is  spoken i 
and  the  position  last  commanded  must  be  kept,  until  another  is  commanded. 

*'  When  two,  three,  or  more  parts  of  the  body  are  incloded  in  one  commandj  their 
positions  should  be  taken  together. 

"  The  word  down  is  made  use  of  to  indicate  that  the  position  to  which  it  applies 
should  be  taken  as  low  as  possible,  and,  if  near  the  ground,  then  it  should  be  taken  upon 
the  same. 

"  £^,  as  a  word  of  oommand,  indicates  the  resuming  of  the  standing  position  out  ot 
the  ritting,  kneeling,  or  lying  position ;  when  used  in  the  command,  it  indicates  that  the 
position  to  which  it  applies  must  be  taken  higher ;  and  if  on  the  ground  that  it  must  be 
taken  abo?e  the  same. 

**  The  words  Slew  and  Qutcit  apply  to  the  taking  of  the  position,  or  to  the  movement 
out  of  one  position  into  another  as  commanded. 

"  The  words  Higher  and  Lower,  or  More  and  />i9,  are  made  use  of  in  reference  to  the 
correct  taking  of  the  position  commanded." 

Next  follows  Division  I.y  which  is  devoted  to  Preparatory  Post- 
TioNS ;  the  illustrations  are  contained  in  four  plates.  The  plan  may  be 
seen  from 

"Plate  1. 

'*  When  the  pupils  have  assembled,  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  placed  according 
to  their  height,  the  tallest  at  the  teacher's  left  side,  and  the  least  at  his  right.  The 
teacher,  having  taken  a  oonveniant  place,  gives  a  word  of  command,  A  Lixa !  trhen  the 
pupils  form  a  straight  line  in  front  of  him. 

"  At  the  word  of  oommand,  Pabpakk  I  each  pupil,  except  the  last»  lays  hia  left  hand 
on  his  left  neighbour's  right  shoulder,  the  lingers  on  the  shoolder,  and  the  palm  of  the 
hand  resting  against  it.    Fiff,  1« 

"  At  the  word  of  command,  Takb  your  Distanck  I  the  line  formed  by  the  pupils 
expands  from  the  left  to  the  right  in  the  following  manner.  The  first  pupil  at  the 
teacher's  right  remains  in  his  place,  whilst  every  other  ptipU  moves  away  from  bit 
neighbour  at  the  left,  until  hia  own  left  arm  and  band  are  freely  stvetched  out,  so  that 
the  points  of  hia  fingers  only  touch  his  neighbour's  right  shoulder.  Every  pupil  looks 
for  the  correctness  of  his  distance  towards  his  own  right  shoulder  and  the  points  of  his 
right  neighbour's  fingers.    Fig.  2. 

**  The  movement  to  attain  this  position  quickest,  is,  by  ordering  the  last  pupil  at  the 
left  of  the  teacher  to  move  to  his  own  right,  until  he  has  taken  his  distance ;  then  he  must 
still  move  on  with  his  neighbour  at  the  left,  until  he  also  has  taken  his  distance,  and  so 
the  moving  on  to  the  left  of  the  teacher  must  continue,  until  the  second  last  of  the  line 
his  taken. his  distance  from  the  first  pupil,  who  must  not  mote. 

**  If  the  room  will  not  admit  of  one  expanded  line,  two  or  three  may  be  formed,  how* 
ever,  at  the  least,  from  four  to  five  feet  apart." 

(7b  ^e  eoniinued,) 
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EEVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

"The  Book  of  Health/*    By  Lazoy  Sanderlaud.    English  Edition. 
By  Frederic  Towgood,  Esq.    W.  Horsell. 

''  Thb  Journai.  of  Hbalth  and  P&ogressiomist."    No.  60.    W. 

Horsell. 

'f  Trs  Journal  of  Health  and  Phrenological  Magazine."    No. 

61.    W.  Horsell. 

" The  Book  of  Health"  is  r  little  work  which  should  be  read  by  erefy^ 
parent.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Sunderland  in  all  that  he  recommends ; 
and  althongh  we  consider  that  Mr.  Towgood  is  quite  right  in  saying,  as  he 
does  in  his  preface,  "  Why  not  then  at  the  beginning  7  Put  suitable  books 
into  the  hands  of  the  young.  Furnish  the  District  Schools  with  them« 
Make  the  subject  of  health  a  part  of  the  course  of  education,"  we  ahould 
not  recommend  "  The  Book  of  Health  "  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

''The  Journal  of  Health"  haa,  we  perceive,  Qjianged  its  snb-title  in 
commencing  the  fifth  volume.  It  is  '*  devoted  to  the  popular  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  health,  and  the  methods  by  which  the  former  may  be 
maintained  and  the  latter  eured  or  avoided."  It  advocates  homoeopathy, 
hydropathy,  teetotalism,  v^ietarianism,  and  phrendlogy ;  and  although  we 
cuinot  indorae  the  sentiments  of  the  editor  and  his  friends,  we  can  confi- 
dently recommend ''  The  Journal  of  Health  "  as  a  work  which  will  instruct 
and  interest  its  readers,  and  many  who  are  not  disposed  to  adopt  extretae 
views  of  the  prindplea  advocated  may  nevertheless  be  undeceived  on  many 
subjects,  and  warned  or  guided  on  others.  What  will  some  of  our 
Christmas-^party  friends  say  to  the  foUowing  ? 

**  We  find  that  the  liighly4ittded  roait  beef  of  England  nrait  he  regtfded  as  less  nu* 
tiitive  than  other  artScles  of  food,  since  it  only  contains  36  6-lOths  of  solid  aatter,  and 
63  4-10th8  of  water.  We  find  that  while  this  is  the  case  many  articles  of  fegeCable  food 
contain  from  76  to  92  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  But  when  we  ask  bow  much  blood  of 
the  body  we  can  get  from  flesh  ?  we  find  that  botchers'  meat  only  gives  21|!bs.,  whilst 
ptas  affsfd  2Wm^  beans  3ilbi.,  and  lentils  33ibe.  ont  of  the  lOOlbs.  Then,  again,  we 
can  have  &Hlbs.  from  peas,  Sl^lbs.  from  beans,  and  481bs.  from  lentils  of  that  whidi 
makes  the  warmth  of  the  body;  whereas  we  have  onlf  14  3-lOths  from  the  frit  of  the 
lOOlbe.  of  flesh.  Flesh«eatcrs  Uto  faster  than  v^etarians,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  per- 
sons brought  up  on  yegetarian  diet,  or  who  have  enjojrod  its  adtantages  for  any  length 
of  time,  look  fresher  and  yonnger  than  others  at  their  years.'' 

We  must  confess  that  we  consider  the  article^  ''The  Bight  Men  in 
the  Right  Places  "  rather  out  of  place  ;  it  is  much  too  polemical  for  such  a 
|)eriodicaI.  Religion  and  political  controversy  ahould  be  left  for  publica- 
tions of  a  less  general  character. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  William  Forbes  Laurie,  on  the  subject  of  the  Medical* 
Registration  Bill,  is  at  least  amusbg,  aa  the  following  extract  vdll  show : — 

"  The  idea  of  the  bill  being  intended  to  prevent  quackery  is  simply  amusing. 
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"  Mr.  HatdUm  bu,  no  doubt,  forgotten  tbe  wdl-knoirn  rtmark  of  tlie  late  Br*  James 
Johnson,  physician  to  King  William  the  Fonrth,  '  that  there  was  aa  much  qoackeiy  in 
the  profession  as  there  was  oiU  of  it.'  The  same  gentleman,  moreover,  declares  it  as  lus 
conscientious  opinion,  founded  on  long  obsenration  and  reflection,  '  that  if  there  were 
not  a  single  snrgeon,  apothecary,  man-midwife,  chemist,  druggist,  or  drug  on  the  Imx  of 
ibe  earth,  there  would  be  leas  sidaieas  and  leas  mortality  than  now  preftiL'  *  Aa  re* 
spects  thb  coontry,'  ramarics  Dr.  Klliotaon,  <  I  cumot  bnt  think  if  aU  the  paiienta  in 
Asiatic  cholera  had  been  left  alone,  the  mortality  would  hafo  been  much  the  lame  aa  it 
lias  been? 

'*  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  used  to  say,  '  Hospitals  are  institutions  in  which  medical  edu- 
cation is  perfected  by  murder.' 

'*'  So  far  as  my  experience  in  medical  matters  goes,'  remarks  Dr.  Didcson, '  few  people 
In  these  times  are  permitted  to  die  of  disease — ^the  orthodox  fashion  is  to  die  of  the 
doctor.'  Dr.  BilUng  says,  '  I  Yisited  the  dilferent  Mhools  of  medicine,  and  the  students 
of  each  hinted,  if  they  did  not  assert,  that  the  other  secU  killed  tbehr  patients.'  Franks 
•ays,  'Thonsandsareslaoghtend  in  the  quiet  sickroom.'  Eeedsays,  'MoreinfimtUesnl^ects 
are,  perhaps,  annually  destroyed  by  the  pestle  and  mortar  than  in  the  andent  Bethldiem 
feU  victims  in  one  day  to  the  Herodian  massacre.'  Speaking  of  the  plague,  Dr.  Madden 
says, '  In  all  our  cases  we  did  as  other  practitioners  did,  we  continued  to  bleed— and  the 
patients  continued  to  die.'  Sir  A«  Cooper  gare  it  as  his  opinion  '  that  the  science  of 
medicine  was  founded  on  eoqjeetnie,  and  improred  by  mnrder.'  These  observations, 
made  at  different  times  by  medical  men  of  eminence  in  the  old  achool,  will  show  in  what 
degree  of  estimation  they  held  that  profesawn  which  it  ia  now  proposed  to  endow  with 
such  extraordinary  power  and  privileges.  Surely  the  public  generally  is  becoming  awake, 
and,  what  is  rather  disagreeable  to  some  minds,  very  knowing  in  matters  beyond  their 
calling.  Many  begin  shrewdly  to  suspect  that  the  old  treatment  is  wrong  in  principle, 
and  they  will,  ere  long,  demand  a  change,  by  employing  those  only  who  cure  by  simple 
and  natural  means.  Sir  William  iCnighton  said,  '  Medicine  seems  one  of  those  ill-ftited 
arts  whose  improvement  bears  no  proportion  to  its  antiquity.'  Abemethy  remarked, 
'  There  has  been,  of  late  yean,  a  great  increase  of  medical  men }  but,  upon  my  life,  dis- 
eases have  inoeaaedin  proportkwt 
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1.  *'A  CoitmtDiuM  or  CheomoiiOoy,  feon  TitaCiiBATiov  of  this 
World  to  ths  End  of  the  Year  1854.''    By.  F.  H.  Jaqueiiiet* 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  Jobn  A]coni»  M.A.    Ch,  poet^  8?o.,  pp.  S39i 
Loognum  &  Go.  1855. 
This  is  in  every  respect  an  exoellent  work|  and  one  which  shonld  be  used 
as  a  text  book,  if  not  as  a  dasa  bookj  in  every  good  achool  in  which  general 
history  b  one  of  the  subjects  pursued*    To  students  and  lorers  of  history 
— of  whom  there  are  Tery  many,  we  are  happy  to  say — ^this  ''Compen- 
dium of  Chronology ''  will  assuredly  prove  an  invaluable  assistance.    Td 
say  that  a  better  book  on  the  subject  could  not  be  produced  would  be  ab- 
surd ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  no  book  that  has  been  published 
on  the  subject  presents  so  large  an  amount  of  Tery  carefully  arranged 
matter  in  so  small  a  compass.    The  typographical  arrangement  is  admi- 
rable.   It  is  as  follows  t— 
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Kings  of  Judah,  and  afterwards  Kings  of  England,  in  old  Englisli. 

Kings  of  Israel,  and  afterwards  Kings  of  Scotland,  in  Roman  capitals. 

Emperors  of  GFermanj  in  Egyptian  type.  Kings  of  France  in  italic 
capitals.  The  Popes  in  small  italic  capitals.  Illustrious  Men  in  small 
.Roman  capitals.  The  History  of  the  Bihle,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
British  Empire,  in  italics.  Ecclesiastical  History  in  smaller  italics.  The 
most  important  Eyents  in  General  History  in  large  Egyptian  capitals. 
Literature,  Discoreries,  Inventions,  &c.,  in  the  smallest  type. 

The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  pursue  any  one  thread  of  history  without 
the  contingency  of  being  encumbered  with  numerous  others.  Again,  two 
or  more  threads  of  history  may  be  entwined  without  danger  of  entangle- 
ment. The  accuracy  which  characterizes  the  continuous  chronology  is  no 
less  obsenrable  in  the  copious  indices  and  useful  tables  which  are  appended 
to  it.  We  congratnlate  Miss  Jaquemet  on  her  giring  to  the  world  a  work 
which  we  doubt  not  will  ere  long  become  a  favourite,  not  only  in  ladies* 
schools,  but  also  in  our  universities  and  collegiate  establishments.  We 
are  glad  to  observe,  that  the  "  Compendium  of  Chronology  "  is  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  amiable  and  learned  Archbishop  Whately,  of  Dublin ; 
this  not  only  reflects  high  credit  on  the  kindness  of  so  good  a  prelate  and 
so  great  a  man,  but  it  also  speaks  volumes  with  regard  to  his  appreciation 
of  the  merits  of  Miss  Jaquemet's  work.  We  trust  that  our  fair  readers 
will  recommend  the  "  Compendium  of  Chronology  '*  in  proportion  to  their 
satisfaction  with  it ;  if  they  do,  we  doubt  not  that  a  second  edition  will 
soon  be  called  for. 


^'Tytler's  Elements  of  Genebal  Bistort."    New  Edition.     1  vol. 
CI.,  12mo.,  pp.  512.    Henry  G.  Bohn.     1 855. 

On  the  merits  of  Professor  "Tytler's  Elements  of  General  History"  it 
were  superfluous  to  dilate  i  they  are  admitted  by  every  experienced  teacher : 
but  many  in  the  profession  may  not  be  aware  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Bohn  pub- 
lishes an  edition  at  a  price  which  places  it  within,  the  reach  of  pupils  in 
even  third-rate  schools.  The  paper  is  good,  and  the  type,  although  small, 
is  beautifully  clear.  When  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  book  is 
considered,  we  may  be  deemed  unreasonable  in  expressing  dissatisfaction, 
or,  rather,  we  would  say  disappointment,  that  in  the  editian  before  us,  pro- 
fessing on  the  title-page  to  be  ''A  New  Edition^  with  Additions,  Correc- 
tions, and  Illustrations,  and  a  Continuation,  to  the  present  time,"  and 
bearing  the  date  1855,  the  *'  Modem  History  "  reaches  no  further  than 
1845,  and  the  chronological  table  no  further  than  1844.  We  repeat  it — 
we  may  be  deemed  unreasonable — but  still  we  cannot  refrain  from  express, 
ing  our  disappointment  at  finding  so  egregious  a  mis-statement  of  facts  on 
the  title-page  of  a  publisher  of  whose  respectability  and  integrity  we  .enter- 
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tain  the  bighest  opinion ;  if  it  were  not  from  a  firm  conviction  on  onr  part 
that  no  wilfiil  misrepresentation  is  intended,  we  should  denounce  such  a  pro- 
ceeding in  the  strongest  terms,  even  although  the  book  were  half  as  cheap 
as  it  is.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  ''  New  Edition  "  is  merely  a  reprint 
(without  any  addition  whatever)  of  the  ''  New  Edition"  of  1846 ;  and  that 
by  an  oversight,  the  words  ''  to  the  present  time  *'  have  been  retained  on 
the  title  page.  We  earnestly  recommend  Mr.  Bohn,  if  he  has  many  copies 
on  hand,  to  have  the  words  "  year  1846 *'  pasted  over  the  words  "present 
time."  Teachers  then,  instead  of  having  just  cause  of  complaint  at  being 
deceived,  will,  we  are  sure,  testify  in  a  marked  manner  their  sense  of  his 
praiseworthy  enterprise  in  publishing  so  excellent  a  book  at  so  low  a  price. 


"Courtknay's  Dictionary  of  Abbreviations,  Literary^  Scien- 
tific, Commercial,  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  Naval,  Legal, 
Medical,  &c.,  &c/'  By  Edwwrd  S.  C.  Courtenay,  Esq.  Pp.  53. 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  books  of  reference  which  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  our  notice,  and  the  price — sixpence  only — is  such  as 
we  doubt  not  will  secure  to  it  an  extensive  circulation.  Such  a  work  sup- 
plies a  desideratum  which  has  long  been  fell ;  and  it  will  be  Forded  as 
an  invaluable  Dictionary  Appendix,  containing  as  it  does  considerably 
upwards  of  two  thousand  abbreviations. 

Mr.  Courtenay  has  exercised  considerable  judgment  in  his  arrangement. 
The  abbreviations  are  not  classified  with  reference  to  subjects,  but  are 
ranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  after  each  one  there  is  a  parenthetical 
reference  to  the  iirt,  science,  or  profession  in  which  it  is  principally  used, 
thus:— 

"  Alt.  hor.  (prescriptions),  AliemU  Aorw^every  other  hour. 

'*  Alth.  (me<Uco-botany)i  ^/I^Aea— marsh-mallow." 

In  some  of  the  Latin  words  we  observe  orthographical  inaccuracies ;  but 
these  we  may  reasonably  suppose  are  merely  typographical,  and  will  be 
corrected  in  the  next  edition. 

Mr.  Courtenay  and  our  hterary  friends  generally  will  perhaps  excuse  us 
for  calling  especial  attention  to  the  necessity  of  carefully  correcting  proof- 
sheets.  It  is  often  a  very  tedious  operation,  but  always  an  important  one. 
In  the  "  Compendium  of  Chronology''  (noticed  in  this  number),  we  find 
not  only  errata  printed  in  the  work,  but  an  additional  list  of  about  forty 
lines,  printed  on  a  loose  fly  leaf.  Indeed  it  is  rare  to  see  a  first  edition 
without  a  list  of  errata,  and  in  many  cases  the  errata  are  unnoticed.  Even 
experienced  authors  are  often  annoyed  at  finding  that  errors,  such  as  the 
substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  have  quite  altered  the  sense  of  an 
important  passage.  Mr.  Justin  Brenan,  to  whose  work  we  drew  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  some,  mpnths  since,  says : — 
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"  Write  all  the  termi  of  trade  or  Kieace,  proper  namely  fore%a  woKb,ec  tboae  not  in 
common  lue,  particolarljr  plain,  by  which  yon  will  escape  some  Tezation  and  extra 
charges  for  correction.  Observe,  in  such  cases,  to  make  every  /  and  /  very  plain,  and  that 
H  shall  not  appear  doubtful  if  an  n  be  a  «,  or  a  10  an  m.  Though  you  may  hear  to  the 
contrary,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  that  our  compositors  are  only  obliged  to  know  plain 
Eagliib.  If,  for  civil,  I  write  ehU;  for  alwaya,  aiwmfw  /  for  author,  mn^kmrf  for  eom- 
«oB,  enwieii  thase  they  vrQl  ipell  rig^t;  bni  tiiey  are  not  aapposed  to  knofw  aenee  or 
wnaMl,  technical  or  foreign  vrardi." 

In  periodical  Ktenitare  errata  is  sometimes  excusable.  An  editor  is 
often  sorely  pressed  for  time,  and  has  no  opportmiity  of  seeing  a  revue — 
that  is,  a  eeeand  proof-sheet ;  but  with  books  it  is  veiy  diiFerent  How- 
ever laboriously  an  author  may  hare  to  workj  he  is  expected  .to  be  parlL- 
colar  with  reference  to  printers'  work.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the 
public  demand  too  much  in  requiring  this,  especially  with  regard  to  books 
of  reference. 

Although  we  make  these  remarks  in  connexion  with  our  notice  of  Mr. 
Courtenay's  ''Dictionary  of  Abbreviations,"  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
lie  has  been  nwre  negligent  than  is  the  wont  of  authors — ^we  only  regret 
that  he  htts  not  been  mare  earefid.  "  There  are  spots  in  the  sun."  We 
must  not  be  AjpeiH^itical.  That  wwre  abbreviatioos  might  have  been 
added  to  the  huge  oollectioa  so  well  arranged  by  Mr.  Courtenay,  we  think 
is  probable ;  but  despite  all  defects  and  imperfections,  "Courtenay's  Dic- 
tionary of  Abbreviations"  is  a  work  which  we  can  confidently  recommend. 
To  the  teacher  and  to  the  general  reader  it  will  prove  a  most  useful  vade 
mecnnu    No  school  should  be  without  it. 


''  Russia  and  her  Czars/'    By  E.  J.  Brabazon,    CI.|  cr.  8to.|  pp.  3S1. 

B.  Theobald.     1855. 

Thr  war,  which  now  for  some  time  past  has  been  the  public  topic  stod  the 
cause  of  so  much  national  excitement  and  domestic  sorrow,  has  gtten  to 
Russia  and  her  Csars  an  unenviable  importance  in  histoiy.  Unenyiable 
because  inseparable  from  associations  far  from  favourable — instancingi  aJs 
they  doi  a  populous  and  powerful  nation  enslaved  by  its  rulers,  but  doubly 
endaved  in  an  enlightened  age^  by  ignorance  and  its  repulsive  progeny^ 
superstition  and  vice. 

Miss  Brabazon— the  author  of  ''  Home  Happiness,**  a  little  work  which 
we  noticed  favourably  some  months  since,  has  exercised  no  small  share  of 
discrimination  in  the  compilation  of  a  history  of  Russia  and  her  Czars  which, 
whilst  interesting  to  everybody,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  young.  From 
the  best  works  on  Russian  history.  Miss  Brabazon  has  selected  the  most 
graphic  passages,  and  re-cast  them  with  such  judgment  and  taste  that  evexy 
incident  is  recorded  with  the  ease  of  a  noTcDist  and  the  earnestness  of  the 
historian.    Nothing  important  to  be  known  is  omitted — nothing  which 
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Slight  not  be  read  in  the  ftmily  dide  or  in  th6  school^^ass  is  inserted.  If 
revoUing  deeds  of  cmel  barbarity  are  allnded  to,  it  is  because  Russian  his- 
tory cannot  otherwise  be  told.  All  that  is  praiseworthy  is  recorded  by  our 
Cur  anthor  in  terms  of  evident  satisfiiction ;  she,  with  the  gentleness  and 
generosity  irfiich  characterise  her  aez«  forbears  from  vituperent  remarks, 
eren  when  opportnnitiea  occur.  She  writes  her  histoiy  as  impartially  aa 
if  we  were  not  at  war  with  the  subject  of  it  From  the  very  many 
anecdotes  by  which  the  author's  remarks  are  illustrated,  we  select  the 
fdlowin^  reUtire  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas : — 

''  Psising,  on  a  winter's  evening,  by  one  of  tbe  goird^bonses  fai  St.  Petenbnrgh,  be 
bad  the  corioiitj  to  lee  wbat  wis  going  on  in  the  interior.  The  oflker  on  dntj  wm 
seatod  near  a  tMt,  tranqniUy  deeping,  but  with  hdnet  on,  tword  at  bts  tide,  and 
aeooatremeati  irreproachable.  The  emperor  made  a  sign  to  tbe  sentinel  to  let  him 
enter,  and,  approaching  the  table,  he  perceived  on  it  a  paper,  on  which  the  following 
memorandiun  was  written :—  . 

***Siat9iifm!f  JBxpemeaandqfmjf  Xeeeipti: — 

««DBBT. 

'"Lodgbg,  maintenance,  fael«&c.         ...       •  2000  roubles 

,    '*  *  Dress  and  pocket-money 2500      „ 

••'I>ebt8        .        •        /      .        .        •        .        .  3000      „ 

''  *  Alimentary  pension  to  my  mother  •       •       •    •  500      n 

<<«  Total       .       •       •       .    8000 
"  •  caaoiT. 
"<  Pay,  and  other  receipts  •       .       .       .    •    4000 

•^'Deficit       .       «        •       .    4000 

" '  Who  tMip^  fMi  mm  f-^Tbk  qoestlon  terminated  the  aeeoont,  and  the  officer, 
miabie  to  And  any  answer,  had  ftllen  asleep  with  the  pen  in  his  hand.  The  emperor 
appraaehed  hiS)  and  baring  recognised  one  of  ttw  bert«conducted  anongit  Iub  goaids^ 
to<dc  tbe  pen  gently  and  wrote  beneath  the  appalling  queation  the  sigaiAcanl  naaie  ^ 
'  Nicholas.^  He  then  quietly  withdrew,  without  awakening  the  officer,  or  having  been 
seea  by  any  other  of  the  mMen  on  gnaid.  The  surprise  of  the  gnardsman  may  be  ima« 
gined,  who»  on  awaking,  foond  the  emperor's  signature  on  the  paper  before  him,  and 
learned  the  mysterious  visit  with  which  he  had  been  ftiToared.  The  neit  morning,  to 
his  further  surprise  and  delight,  he  was  presented  by  an  orderiy  with  a  letter  frooi 
IQehelas)  ia  wUch  he  was  admoalsbed  to  ehoose  for  the  folare  better  tiase  and  plaee  to 
sleep,  bnt  to  eontfanle,  as  in  the  past,  to  serve  his  emperor,  and  lo  /aiie  imr$  ^hit 
moik€rJ* 

As  the  publisher,  Mr.  'fheobaldi  offers  to  send  to  schools  a  spedmen 
copy  for  a  shilling  ieu  than  the  publishing  price,  we  recommend  prindpala 
to  avail  theqiaelvea  of  the  OppOrtimity  of  forming  their  own  opimon  of  a 
book  which  we  coiisider  adapted  to  the  purposes  either  of  a  sdiool»bo<A 
or  a  prize*bQok. 


■^ 
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*'The  Roving  Bee;  or,  A  Peep  into  many  Hives."    Vol.  II.    CI., 
12mo.,  pp.  242.     Nisbet  and  Co. 

In  March  last  we  had  the  pleasure  to  commend  to  the  fkyoorable  notice 
of  our  readers  '*The  Roving  Bee,"  a  little  work  which  we  described  as 
both  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  we  observed  that  ^  the  sequel  to 
•The  Roving  Bee'  would  be  an  attractive  title  to  us."  The  fact  of  "A 
Sequel  to  the  Roving  Bee"  being  announced  some  months  afterwards, 
might  convey  to  some  minds  the  idea  that  we  were  in  some  way  con« 
nected  with  those  **  behind  the  scenes,"  and  that  we  wished  to  create  in 
the  public  mind  an  anticipation  of  another  volume.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  case;  we  were  vain  enough  to  consider  ourselves  in  some  de-' 
gree  complimented  when  we  were  favoured  with  the  litUe  volume  now 
before  us ;  and  we  much  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  give  *it 
earlier  attention. 

We  believe  that  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  "  The  Roving  Bee"  and 
"  Quicksands  on  Foreign  Shores"  are  by  a  daughter  of  Archbishop 
Whately.  This  we  know,  that  the  former  work — the  second  volume  of 
which  we  now  recommend — isedited  by  Mrs.  Whately,  and  most  credit- 
ably has  that  lady  performed  her  task.  Every  young  governess  should 
possess  a  copy  of  "  The  Roving  Bee." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Dora — *'  the  roving  bee" — was,  when  we  left 
4ier  in  March,  engaged  as  igovemess  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Lofius.  We 
will  not  mar  a  good  tale  by  telling  it  badly,  and  this  we  must  do  if  we 
attempt  to  condense  into  a  few  lines,  or  even  pages,  the  substance  of  the 
seventeen  chapters  of  which  the  volume  is  composed.  So  we  shall  content 
ourselves  by  statmg,  that  after  very  trying  experience  of  the ''  changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life,"  Dora  becomes  governess  to  the  daughters  of 
Lady  Helen  Connor.  She  had  not  been  in  her  new  situation  above  a  fort- 
night, when  one  morning, 

'*  While  the  puty  were  ti  bfeakisst,  which  they  all  took  together.  Lady  Hden  handed 
t  note  ahe  liad  just  received  to  her  eldest  daaghter,  saying,  in  a  tone  of  anaoyancei 
'  There,  my  love,  yon  see  we  shall  have  to  entertain  the  whole  party  to«nuHTow«  I  am 
hardly  np  to  it,  bnt  it  cannot  be  helped.' 

i,  «<The  Conyng^iams,  and  that  vulgar  old  Mrs.  MalhaliT  eidaimed  Annette,  as  she 
glanced  at  the  note.  '  Oh,  why  did  Mr»  Conyngham  marry  into  that  family,  mamma 
•:;-sach  a  pleasant,  gentlemanly  man  as  he  is  ?' 

" '  Tliey  are  very  rich,  you  know,  my  dear,  which  accounts  for  the  most  prepoeterons 
match.  I  was  provoked  enough  myself  at  the  time,  and  so  I  believe  wefe  his  sisters ; 
but  one  cannot  cut  old  friends  on  account  of  their  making  a  foolish  marriage,  though  I 
have  not  regretted  that  their  long  stay  abroad  has  hitherto  prevented  my  introduction 
to  Mrs.  Conyngham.' '' 

We  must  omit  the  remainder  of  the  oonversation,  and  we  shall  let  the 
clever  and  humorous  author  describe 
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THE  TOURISTS. 

**  The  foUowing  morning  wai  finer  than  could  haye  been  expected  at  lo  late  a  season, 
and  far  milder  and  more  genial  than  many  days  of  spring  or  even  summer.  At  one 
o'clock  the  guests  arrifed ;  and  a  message  was  immediately  sent  to  the  school-room  by 
Lady  Helen,  desiring  thalFMiss  Leighton  and  the  young  ladies  should  come  down  stairs. 
The  familiar  name  escaped  Mrs.  Mnlhall,  however;  for  she  was  too  bnsUy  occupied 
with  her  bag  and  shawl  as  she  entered,  to  notice  anything  else.  Mr.  Conyogham  and 
his  lady  followed  her  into  the  drawing-room,  the  gentleman  hangiqg  back  a  little,  as  if 
conscious  that  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  weie  not  exactly  calcnlated  to  delight  his  old 
acqodtttancet. 

*'  *  Lady  Helen,  I  presume,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mulhall,  curtseying  awkwardly  enough. 
'  Why,  Mr.  Conyngham,  sure  ye  should  introduce  us.'  He  stepped  forward  to  do  so, 
but  she  did  not  give  him  time  to  speak,  but  volubly  continued, '  I  hope  I  see  your  lady- 
ship well.  Sols  meself,  indeed;  but  it's  a  wonder  that  I'm  not  half  killed  with  all  I 
underwent  at  Killamey.  The  young  people  would  see  everything  and  go  everywhere. 
Anna  Maria— that  is,  me  daughter,  Mrs.  Conyngham — is  such  an  enterprising  creature ; 
positively  she  would  climb  the  big  mountain  down  there  on  the  smallest  wild- looking 
pony  that  you  ever  beheld.' 

**  *  Ob,  I  believe  those  ponies  are  very  safe,'  observed  Annette  Connor,  who  had  pre- 
ceded her  sister  and  governess  to  the  drawing-room ;  *  they  are  constantly  in  use,  and 
every  one  who  goes  to  Killarney  rides  up  Mangerton.'  Mrs.  Mulhall  looked  vexed  at 
this,  and  was  silent  for  half  a  minute. 

"  '  And  did  you  admire  the  scenery  as  much  as  you  expected  ?'  asked  Lady  Helen  of 
Mrs.  Conyngham,  who  had  taken  a  seat  near  her.  *  The  season  is  rather  advanced  for 
enjoying  the  lakes,  to  be  sure;  but  yet  we  think  the  woods  very  lovely,  even  in 
November.' 

*' '  Well,  really.  Lady  Helen,  they  rather  disappointed  roe,  1  must  confess,'  replied 
Mrs.  Conyngham,  in  a  strong  brogue,  which  her  mincing  voice  did  not  improve.  *  You 
know  I  have  seen  so  many  charming  places  on  the  Continent,  that  Irish  scenery  looks 
quite  poor  and  insignificant.  We  were  a  good  deal  in  France  last  year,  and  I  was  greatly 
delighted  indeed.' 

** '  France  has  nothing  to  compare  with  Killamey,  from  all  I  have  seen  or  heard/  said 
Mr.  Conyngham,  rather  drily. 

" '  Ah,  now,  Mr.  Conyngham,  you  are  dreadfully  patriotic ;  I  can't  go  along  with 
you — ^you  know  I  can't,'  and  she  shook  her  parasol  at  her  husband  with  a  smile,  meant 
to  be  winningly  playful. 

**  At  this  moment  Dora  and  her  younger  pupil  came  in,  and  Lady  Helen,  looking  up 
from  her  sofa,  introduced  them  to  the  ladies.  Mr.  Conyngham  started  at  the  sound  of 
MiM  Leighton's  name,  and,  with  all  his  natural  and  acquired  self-possession,  he  could 
scarcely  retain  an  indifferent  and  unmoved  expression  as  he  looked  round  and  saw  the 
very  Dora  of  former  days— the  same,  and  yet  altered — he  hardly  knew  how,  indeed,  hot 
there  certainly  was  some  change. 

*"  She  is  prettier  than  ever,'  he  thought.  *  What  gentle  dignity  in  her  imt  I  and  her 
manners  so  quiet  and  refined !  what  a  contrast !' 

'*  Yes,  he  felt,  keenly  felt,  what  he  had  lost;  and  though  he  valued  and  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  wealth,  at  this  moment  he  would  gladly  have  p^irted  with  all  to  have  been 
as  he  once  was. 

**  Dora,  on  her  pari,  returned  his  embarrassed  bow  with  a  polite,  though  rather  cold 
salutation,  while  neither  Mrs.  Conyngham  nor  her  mother  chose  to  be  aware  of  her 
presence  till  she  came  up  and  inquired  civilly  after  the  rest  of  the  family. 
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"  *  Thank  you,  indeed,  they  are  all  well  enough  now/  laid  Mrs.  Mnlhall ;  '  but  the 
ehUdnn  got  the  measleithe  year  after  you  left,  and  I  thongfat  Jeinima  would  never  ha^e 
done  any  good  after  it,  she  waa  ailing  lo  long ;  bat  now  die  is  finely,  and  we  hare  a 
moit  aeoompHthed  Engliih  penon  wHh  them  ai  governess.  I  was  slways  fearing  they'd 
get  a  brogue,  so  I  thold  Mr.  Mulhall  I  tcwulef  send  to  England  next  time ;  finr-Miss  Larkins 
Is  the  third  govemen  we  have  had  since  you  left/ 

**  Lunch  being  now  announced,  the  party  were  ushered  into  tho  adjoining  room,  and 
for  soma  aunutes  were  engrossed  in  the  carving  of  chickens  and  ham;  but  Mrs. 
Conyngham  was  not  disposed  to  be  long  sOent^-she  soon  began  again  on  her  recent  tonr. 

•• « The  thing  that  I  admired  most  was  that  remains  of  a  cathedral— what  did  they  cril 
It  ?  Mudkross.  Ah !  yes,  that  was  the  name.  Well,  Lady  Helen,  that  is  better  vrorth 
seeing  than  anything  else  at  Killamey.  It  quite  reminds  one  of  the  cathedrals  abfoad, 
though,  to  be  sure,  they  are  far  more  maguifloent.' 

'< '  It  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  ruin,  indeed,'  said  Lady  Helen.  *  Do  you  know,  we  natives 
of  Kerry  are  too  proud  of  it  to  be  flattered  with  the  comparison  to  fbreign  cathedrals.' 

**  *  That's  Just  what  Mr.  Conyngham  says ;  but  I  tell  him  it's  no  use  to  make  so  much 
of  Ireland  now— he  should  have  brought  me  here  befiore  we  went  to  Par'rs,  if  he  wauled 
me  to  set  so  on  it.    Do  you  know  Par'rs,  Lady  Helen  ?' 

" '  I  spent  neaiiy  a  year  there  once,  and  am  not  blind  to  its  delights^  I  assure  you, 
though  they  are  of  a  very  ditKerent  kind  fhmi  those  of  our  beautiflil  mountain  sceneiy.' 

*'  *  Me  daughter  was  at  Rome,  too,'  added  Mrs.  Mulhall.  '  Ah !  she's  a  great  traveller. 
I  declare  she  had  almost  forgot  how  to  speak  English  when  she  came  back.' 

**' Indeed,  I  talked  so  much  French  that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  I  did,'  said  the 
daughter.  '  Men  ami,  I'll  ask  you  to  hand  me  a  tartlet--iM«rel/  I'm  always  telling 
mamma  she  must  make  me  younger  sisters  learn  a  great  deal  of  French  and  other  foreigh 
languages,  it's  such  an  advantage  when  mixing  in  the  delightful  society  of  Paris,  yoii 
know.' 

'' '  Not  if  they  are  to  forget  their  own  language,'  remarked  Mr.  Conyngham,  who, 
thongfa  conversing  with  Annette  all  the  time,  had  heard  his  wife's  conversation ;  *but 
there  is  no  great  danger,  for  young  ladies  seldom  become  such  perfect  mistresses  of  a 
foreign  tongue  in  two  or  three  weeks  as  they  are  apt  to  imagine ;  it's  only  that  foreigners 
are  too  polite  to  tell  them  what  stuff  they  are  talking.' 

'<  *  Oh,  fie  for  shame,  Mr.  Conyngham !'  exclaimed  his  mother-in-law ;  *  don't  be 
making  little  of  the  ladies  that  way— indeed  it's  only  his  joke,'  she  continued  in  a  whisper 
to  Dora,  who  sat  next  her,  *  for  he  can't  make  enough  of  Anna  Maria ;  isn't  she  Iboking 
charmingly  ?  though  she's  pale  to-day  after  her  fatigues,  to  be  sure.  We  are  Just  re- 
marking that  you  look  pale,  darling,'  she  added  in  a  loud  voice:  you  ought  to  take  a 
little  more  wine  after  yer  long  drive.' 

"  Lady  Hden  politely  pressed  her  to  do  so,  and  Mr.  Conyngham  poured  her  out  some. 
*  I  couldn't  now  dear;  I  couldn't  take  a  single  drop,  I  do  declare,'  cried  his  lady,  as  he 
handed  her  the  glass.    '  Ah,  well,  if  you  insist,  I  suppose  I  must  obey !' 

"  He  had  not  insisted^  and  Annette  could  not  resist  remarking, '  Ton  set  us  young  ladi^ 
an  example  of  submission,  Mrs.  Conyngham.' 

*< '  She  wouldn't  take  proper  care  (tf  herself,  if  Mr.  Conyngham  and  I  did  not  locAc 
sifter  her,  and  be  quite  severe  sdmetimes,  I  can  assure  you,  Miss  Connor,-'  said  Mrs.  Mul- 
hall. *  She  wanted  to  go  in  a  boat  on  the  like  one  day,  and  the  wafer  as  rough  as  a 
boiling  tea-kettle — positively  she  was  bent  on  going—just  because  he  wis  going,  yon 
know :  and  he  had  to  be  quite  cross  at  last,  and  say,  **  Me  love,  I  won't  hear  of  yer  at* 
tempting  it  "—all  from  tenderness  and  care  of  her,  you  know !  What  is  that  you  are 
shewing  Lady  Aden,  Anna  Maria  ?  is  it  your  Roman  cameo  ?' 
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"<  It  is,  nuunma^  I  with,  indeedj  I  hid  all  me  treasimt  ben,  to  aanne  Ue  young 
1  adiei— me  coral  Cupid,  and  gold  filigree  serpent  espeeiaUy ;  for  they  tie  reol  enriosities, 
but  the  etmeo  is  all  I  have  on  me  to-day.  Mr.  Conyngham  paid— I  Ibrget  how  many 
oC  those  frsncs  for  it,  but  the  price  came  to  twenty  guiness— very  cheap  for  sneh  a 
reeberdi^  article,  was  it  not  ?  But  he  bought  me  heaps  of  beantiftd  Uifaigs  while  we 
were  abroad ;  sometimes  I  bad  to  scold  him  for  being  extravagant,  andiellhim  his  tastes 
were  inp  moffnififue^—eh,  mon  ekerf 

"  Mr.  Conyngham  was  too  busy  paring  an  apple  to  seem  to  hear  her  pleasantry ;  but 
as  they  rose  presently  to  return  to  the  drawing-room,  his  eye  turned,  in  spite  of  himself, 
to  Don's  graceful  figure  and  simple  dark  gray  dress,  and  then  glanced  back  at  the  rich 
silk  of  shot  pink  and  green,  adorned  with  all  the  etceteras  of  buses,  ribbons,  and  flowers 
that  milliner's  art  could  devise,  and  inwardly  said, '  One  need  not  go  even  as  far  as  the 
face — the  very  dress  shows  the  difiterence  between  them.' 

"  Don  had  spoken  little  during  the  whole  visit.  She  knew  her  own  place,  and  -only 
came  forward  when  addressed,  or  when  the  persons  present  were  friends.  But  without 
speech  it  was  easy  for  one  who  had  known  her  as  well  as  Mr.  Conyngham,  to  see  that 
she  was  improved  in  mind,  that  she  was  altogether  devetoped,  and  that  the  two  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  they  met,  had  not  been  wasted  upon  her.  As  before  remarked, 
Mr.  Conyngham  was  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  his  weslthy  match. 
Naturally  indolent,  he  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  labouring  hard  to  make  a 
fortune,  but  might  frequently  take  his  pleasure  at  Killamey  or  on  the  Continent ;  but 
the  companion,  who  was  the  appendage  to  the  advantages,  did  not  grow  more  congenial 
to  him.  Their  love  for  excitement  of  every  kind  was  the  only  point  in  which  they  were 
similar ;  but  kii  enjoyment,  when  in  sodety,  vras  greatly  hindered  by  the  mortifieation 
to  which  his  vrife's  want  of  education  and  vulgar,  forward  mannen,  were  continually 
exposing  him.  Never  had  he  felt  this  so  keenly  as  at  the  present  moment;  and  he  short- 
ened a  visit,  from  which  he  could  derive  nothing  but  annoyance,  as  much  as  civility 
would  permit. 

** '  I  know  Mn.  Conyngham  is  tired,  and  we  have  a  ten  miles'  drive  before  us,  Lady 
Helen ;  so  I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ring  for  the  carriage—' 

**  *  Sure  you're  in  a  great  hurry,'  interposed  his  vrife. 

" '  Tes,  my  dear,  lest  you  should  be  overtired/  replied  he,  ringing  the  bell  as  he  spoke. 

"  With  many  civilities  on  both  sides  and  much  mutual  satisfoction,  in  some  of  the 
party  at  least,  the  guests  and  thdr  entertainers  separated.  When  the  door  was  finally 
closed,  Annette  Connor  indulged  in  some  sharp,  though  playful  criticisms  on  the  Udies, 
and  lier  mother  vented  her  feelings  in  pity  for  poor  Mr.  Conyngham ;  while  that  gentle* 
man,  as  he  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  and  feigned  lo  be  asleep,  mentally  repeiled 
*  Only  a  governess !'  '* 

<"  Ah  1  he's  a  terrible  tyrant,  I  assure  you,  Miss  Connor,'  said  the  lady,  stepping  to  the 
g^  to  arrange  the  little  head-dress  of  lace,  which  Fashion  (acetiously  termed  a  bonnet. 

Dora  at  last  becomes  tbe  wife  of  an  exemplary  clergyman.  How  this 
happened,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  tell.  We  could  not  do  so  without 
lai^r  extracts  than  our  space  will  admit. 

We  conclude  our  notice  of  this  pleasing  tale  by  an  extract  from  p.  458  :— 

**  Sariy  in  the  afternoon  the  tnveUen  arrived,  and  the  happy  motiier  greeted  her 
child  as  mbtress  of  the  pleasant  little  domain  with  innocent  pride,  while  Dr.  Macndl 
accompanied  Mr.  O'Brien  on  a  survey  of  the  premises--H»rcfaard,  stable,  and  paddock. 
'  Well,  Don,'  said  he,  when  he  rejoined  her  and  Mn.  Leighton  in  the  garden^  Mt  is  as 
neat  a  concern  altogether  as  I  would  wish  to  see;  and  Ivrish  you  joy  of  your  new  home^ 
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mj  dtrKiig,  -and  long  mty  you  be  spared  to  msSkt  your  good  husband  happy  I'  he  added, 
wringing  a  hand  of  each  tii  he  Ipoke.  ^ 

**  Don's  mother  tried  to  say  soasething  about  the  lines  having  fallen  to  her  in  pleasant 
places ;  but  she  was  a  woman  rather  given  to  tears,  and  her  words  were  somewhat  trem- 
bling and  indistinct  as  she  glanced  at  the  peaceful  dwelling  where  the  Royino  Bei  had 
at  last  found  rest." 


ANSWEES  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

Ficticn,  (Afttt  ReUgimu  Morality,)  We  trust  that  the  fact  of  our  publishing  our  cor- 
respondent's letter  without  alteration  or  omission  of  a  single  word,  will  satisfy  her  and 
those  of  our  friends  whose  opinions  she  expresses,  that  we  do  not  wince  from  discus- 
aion  on  any  subject  brought  forward  in  our  pages.  Our  maintaining  impersonality  is 
in  itself  an  invitation  to  criticism ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  none  will,  if  apprehen- 
sive of  lurking  error,  under  any  attractive  guise  whatsoever,  fail  to  express  such  appre- 
hensions fearlessly  and  plainly.  The  monthly  accession  of  names  to  our  already  large 
list  of  subscribers,  is  proof  positive  that  the  independent  and  impartial  tone  for  which, 
as  an  educational  periodical,  *'Tub  Govbenbss"  i^  daily  becoming  more  popular,  is 
appreciated  by  the  friends  of  education  generally ;  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  us  to 
find  amongst  our  supporters  so  large  an  amount  of  good  feeling,  so  much  regard  for 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  such  evident  willingness  to  merge  minor  differences  in  the 
great  and  glorious  cause  of  Education.  We  feel  that  in  publishing  the  letter  of  '*  Miss 
Religious  Morality,"  we  introduce  to  a  large  circle  of  well  bred  and  intellectual  per- 
sons a  lady,  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  by  some  of  us  in  a  manner  not  very 
recommendatory ;  and  now,  as  she  is  in  our  circle,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
for  herself,  and  advocating,  or  soliciting  others  to  advocate,  her  principles,  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  acceding  to  her  request,  by  inviting  the  serious  attention  of  our 
friends  to  the  subject  on  which  she  manifests  sa  much  interest.  With  reference  to 
the  question  at  issue,  we  need  at  present  say  nothing ;  but  with  reference  to  <*  Miss 
Religious  Morality,"  we  are  free  to  say  that  we  respect  her  sentiments,  and  that  our 
pages  shall  be  available  to  the  advocates  uf  them,  as  well  as  to  those  who  take  opposite 
views.  Let  the  question,  as  it  is  a  serious  and  important  one,  be  seriously  and  dispas- 
sionately discusseid. 

«  Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again, 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 

But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amidst  her  worshippers." 

7*Ae£coNomtff/— no  mean  authority — innotidng  aformer  numberof  "TRvGoTBnNxss," 
says,  **  This  magazine  is  one  of  the  many  symptoms— and  a  highly  satisfisctory  one — 
of  the  growing  interest  in  the  question  of  Female  Education.  The  papers  are  carefully 
written,  and  there  runs  throughout  the  magazine  a  healthy  editorial  tone,  equally 
'  removed  from  cant  and  levity."  We  are  anxious  to  maintain  so  favourable  a  character ; 
and  having  said  this,  we  need  not  add  another  word  to  our  correspondents  respecting 
"-''-"  on  a  debateable  subject. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

JIUi&rical  Hi^it.  (M.  N.  O.)  We  have  received  a  beautiful  map  of  Ancient  History,  the 
best  we  have  ever  seen.  It  shall  be  described  in  our  next  number.  It  is  printed  at 
Oxford,  by  Messrs.  Parker,  and  we  suppose  that  it  can  be  had  at  their  Strand  esta- 
blishment. 

Ctoyr^phi^  Namn,  In  compUauce  with  the  request  of  aaveral  correspondents,  we 
shall  commence  this  interesting  subject  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume 
^January,  1856). 

Vital  Religion,  (M.  W.^  We  thank  you.  You  will  see  that  your  friend's  labour  has 
not  been  in  vain.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  give  satisfaction  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent parties.  We,  however,  do  our  best;  and  we  believe  that  our  success  has 
resulted  from  deferring  to  the  reasonable  suggestions  of  those  friends,  who  by  some- 
thing more  than  mere  profession  evidenced  the  earnestness  of  their  interest'  in  the 
success  of  our  undertaking. 

^  .       .      Sec  NoTicB-  on  second  page  of  wn^pcr. 
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NOTES 

OF 

LECTURES    ON    METHOD 

IN  » 

LEARNING  AND  TEACHING,  :' 

DELIVERED  AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  HARLEY-STREET,  LONDON. 

{Concluded  from  page  473.) 

LECTURE  IX. 

ON   THE    CULTIVATION  OF   THE   MEMORY. 

1,  We  Lave  already  spoken  of  royal  roads,  their  fallacy,  and  cause 
of  failure ;  there  is  no  need,  therefore,  to  say  more  of  them  here 
than  that,  as  far  as  Memoria  Technicas  set  up  to  be  royal  roads, 
they  too  must  fail.  All  real  intellectual  attainment,  every  step  in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge-^of  whatever  kind — must  be  reached 
by  individual  toil  and  care ;  by  continual  exertion,  by  unwearied 
endeavour.  No  doubt  the  traveller  may  obtain  many  a  help  on 
the  road — good  advice  as  to  future  hills,  dales,  valleys,  and  rivers. 
He  may  hear  of  shady  groves  and  refreshing  fountains ;  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest  to  deter  him  from  the  journey ;  and  many  a  delight  by 
the  way-side  of  the  trees  of  knowledge  to  lure  him  on  the  way.  Of 
all  these  the  experience  of  former  travellers  may  tell  him ;  and 
wise  and  happy  is  he  who  gives  heed  to  every  word  of  such  kind 
and  genial  advice.  But  whoever  tells  him  that  he  may  reach  the 
journey's  end  without  manfully  toiling  over  the  plain,  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  '*  through  bush  and  through  briar,''  simply  deceives 
him ;  offering  that  which  no  man  has  the  power  of  giving. 

2.  If,  therefore,  the  author  of  a  Memoria  Technica  says  to  us, 
''  O  pray  don't  trouble  youl«elf  about  dates ;  don't  despair  about 
having  no  memory :  but  just  quietly  come  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
you  how  to  escape  all  this  toil  and  weariness  ;*'  we  shall  do  well  to 
beware  of  how  far  we  give  credence  to  his  words.    Assistance  on 
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the  road  we  may  doubtless  receive ;  but  escape  from  toil^  and  a  just 
pretext  for  want  of  exertion,  we  cannot  have. 

3.  Keeping  in  mind  these  few  words  of  caution^  let  us  glance 
more  closely  at  the  subject.  First  of  all,  we  have  "  Memorias  Arti- 
ficialy*  in  rkynie.  It  is  but  to  learn  half-a-doasen  easy  jingling 
verses,  such  as 

William  the  First,  of  Norman  Line, 
Ten  sixty-six  (1066),  did  proudly  shine 
At  the  Battle  of  Hastings ; 

and  all  the  chief  events  of  the  Norman  Conqueror's  reign  are  at 
once  disposed  of,  and  stored  up  in  the  secret  chambers  of  memory. 
We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  such  verses ;  they  may  be  as  excellent 
in  intention  as  in  poetical  beauty.  The  mistake  lies  in  supposing 
that  an  equal  portion  of  time  and  perseverance  would  not  teach 
history,  if  expended  on  the  plain  prose  narrative  of  Darton's  '^  School 
History  of  England,^'  or  any  other  well-arranged  simple  volume  of 
English  history.  Such  verses  as  the  above,  to  be  remembered,  must 
be  learned  by  heart ;  and  this  they  cannot  be  without  real  mental 
toil  and  patient  exertion.  One  couplet  may,  by  its  easy  jingle, 
seduce  some  wayward  ear  for  a  time  pleasantly  and  easily  enough; 
but,  to  be  of  service,  a  thousand  such  couplets  must  be  learned  by 
heart  and  retained  in  the  memory.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
memory  which  can  master  and  retain  a  sufficiency  of  such  jangle 
would,  with  equal  readiness,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  history  (dates 
and  all)  in  a  more  reasonable  and  intellectual  manner. 

4.  Next  we  have  such  things  as  '' Phrenotypic '^  Systems  of 
Memory ;  and  under  its  auspices  a  Phrenotypic  History  of  England 
(and  a  dozen  other  Histories),  whereby,  in  some  five  or  six  pages, 
the  student  may  carry  about  with  him  the  cream  of  English  His- 
tory from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Queen  Victoria.  Of  such 
systems  we  give  one  striking  but  sufficient  morsel,  again  cele- 
brating the  Norman  William  : — 


Nitmet  (if  Sovereifftu,  and  MemwrahU 
Eoentt  in  their  RHpu. 

William  the  Conqneror ;  he  had  great 
personal  strength,  and  was  victo* 
rious  at  the  battle  of  Hastings. 


Date. 


ATtfiMOrJa/  WbrtU, 


Thk   SmoNO   Hastikos'    Hsro.' 
T.  S.  It.  H. 
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7%e  Strang  HaiHngtf  Hero^*  is  here  the  easy  but  mysteriotus 
sjrmbol  of  memorial  renoTation^  and  has  only  to  be  careftilly  learned 
by  heart  and  retained  to  be  of  constant  and  eminent  service ;  ac- 
cording to  the  system^  T  standing  for  1^  S  for  0^  and  H  H  for  6  6. 
What  can  be  easier,  plainer^  or  better?  what  indeed^  save  and 
except  the  simple^  plain,  unvamished  date  in  English  history,  that 
in  1066  the  Norman  invader  overthrew  Harold  at  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  and  became  king  in  his  stead  ? 

6.  fiat  -why,  we  ask,  should  not  the  disciple  who  by  the  aid  of 
phrenotypics  accomplishes  this  deadly  task,  qnite  as  easily  and 
effectually  master  the  plain,  unadulterated  facts  of  English  History, 
with  their  date,  circumstances,  and  features,  all  complete,  without 
any  aid  but  that  of  his  own  will  and  firm  purpose,  his  own  judg- 
ment, understanding,  and  memory?  Why  call  in  the  aid  of  cork 
Phrenotypics,  when  the  patient  can  swim  alone  ?  The  mental  toil 
and  exertion  in  either  case  is,  as  we  have  seen,  alike?  Why  not 
spend  the  strength  on  the  ordinary,  plain,  unadorned,  unversified 
incident  ? 

6.  Next  we  have  Memoria  Technicas  such  as  Orey's,  which  in 
the  title  page  professes  to  be  '*  A  New  Method  of  Artificial  Memory, 
applied  to  Chronology,  History,  Geography,  Astronomy,  &c.,  &c.'' 
Grey's  method  is  briefly  this.  A  series  of  vowels  and  consonants 
are  made  to  represent  the  numerical  figures,  thus : — 


a 

.    e    .    i 

•    0    .    u    ; 

aa    • 

oi    .    ei 

• 

ou    .    y; 

1 

.2.3 

.4.5 

;     6    . 

7     .    8 

. 

9     .    0; 

b 

.    d    .   t 

.    £     .    1     1 

i    • 

P    .    V 

. 

n     .     s; 

by  a  combination  of  which  letters  it  is  evident  that  any  number 
can  be  easily  expressed. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  date  to  be  remembered  is  the  Edict 
of  Cyrus,  at  the  close  of  the  Captivity,  B.C.  536.  Mr.  Grey^s  plan 
is  to  attach  to  some  chief  word  connected  with  the  event  the  neces- 
sary numerals  in  the  shape  of  letters ;  and  thus  Cyrus  is  changed 
into  CjTutZy  the  last  three  italic  letters  signifying  636,  the  date  to 
be  remembered.  In  a  similar  way,  7%c  Creation,  The  Deluge,  The 
Call  of  Abraham,  The  Exodus,  The  Building  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
and  The  Edict  of  Cyrus,  become,  when  ranged  in  the  order  of  a 
Latin  Hexameter, 

Crqfih,  DeUiok,  khaneb,  Ziafita,  ^cmh^he,  Cyruiz, 

which  musical  and  dainty  line  a  person  oS  weak  memory  is  said  to 

QQ2 
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be  capable  of  learning  and  retaining  in  a  far  easier  and  more  com- 
plete manner  than  the  ordinary  dates,  4004,  2348,  1921,  1491, 
1012,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  This  is  the  primary  and  delicious  morsel  to  be 
administered  to  the  unfortunately  weak  and  treacherous  memory, 
after  getting  up,  with  considerable  difficulty,  the  details,  rules,  and 
principles  of  the  system  itself;  the  mastery  of  which  alone  implies 
in  the  disciple  the  presence  of  that  power  for  which  the  Memaria 
Technica  is  said  to  be  in  some  sense  a  substitute. 

All  history,  ancient  and  modem,  is  thus  translated  into  barba- 
rous hexameters,  and  a  royal  road  at  once  opened  to  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  every  date,  large  and  small,  since  the  days  of 
Adam.  It  is  merely  to  learn  by  heart,  and  to  remember  a  few 
score  (or  hundreds,  as  the  case  may  be,)  of  such  pleasant  hexa- 
meters, and  "  the  disciple  mU  be  no  more  troubled  with  weakness  of 
memory,  ifc,  ^c,  for  the  rest  of  his  days.'' 

By  such  argument — ^if  argument  it  can  be  called — ^we  are  insen- 
sibly reminded  of  Golden  Drops,  and  all  the  other  Infisdlible  nostrums 
which  have  blessed  mankind  since  they  began  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
mortality ;  only  wondering  that  weakness  of  memory,  with  all  the 
other  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  has  not  long  ago  become  extinct. 

In  reply  to  it,  we  can  only  say  that  the  same  amount  of  time, 
diligence,  and  labour  expended  on  Old  Testament  history,  on  the 
more  ordinary,  intelligible,  and  simple  plan,  would  have  infallibly 
taught  the  poor  learner  all  he  wished  to  know  concerning  Adam, 
Noah,  Solomon,  and  Cyrus. 

And  the  same  argument  applies — with  more  or  less  force— to  all 
artificial  systems,  encumbered  with  such  ponderous  machinery.^ 

7.  Is  there,  then,  no  artificial  means  by  which  the  Memory  may 
be  assisted  in  its  patient  toil  ?  We  should  be  the  very  last  to  make 
such  an  assertion. 

8.  Let  us  see  what  may  be  done  in  the  shape  of  a  few  simple 
cautions  and  hints  on  the  subject. 

(a.)  Never  consider  any  event  singly,  and  alone ;  but  always  con- 
nect with  it  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  stands.  Take,  for 
example,  '*  The  Sattle  of  the  Standard :''  its  atmosphere 
will  be  not  only  the  names  of  the  two  contending  factions, 

*  loclading  even  that  of  clever  Mijor  Beniowski  of  Bow  Street,  who  divides  and 
suhdivides  all  erents  ftince  time  began  into  separate  compartments  of  a  roomi  and 
thinks  nothing  <tf  packing  a  hundred  celebrities  in  a  sqvan  fbot 
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but  one  or  two  pointed  detaila  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  or  following  the  battle ;  the  names  of  any  who 
fought  nobly,  or  who  died  ignobly,  in  it;  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  battle ;  and  its  ultimate  results.  These  or  such 
like  points,  grouped  together,  will  form  an  atmosphere  of 
interest  and  beauty  for  any  event  in  history,  and  render  its 
remembrance  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

{b)  Note,  specially,  if  the  event  to  be  remembered  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  cause,  or  an  effect,  of  some  future  or  past  event 
of  importance ;  or  regard  it  as  a  middle  point  of  observation 
whence  to  look  back  on  the  past  and  forward  to  the  future. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  divorce  question  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  regard  the  light  it  throws  on  the  king's  own  individual 
character,  as  well  as  its  deeply  important  results  to  the  whole 
nation  of  England. 

(c.)  Class  together  ages  of  similar  events;  group  together  simi- 
lar men,  as  Wickliffe,  Reuchlin,  Luther — or,  later,  as  Marl- 
borough, Eugene,  Napoleon,  Wellington;  ages  of  discovery ; 
periods  of  warlike  renewal,  invention,  darkness,  decay,  or 
progress  and  revival.  •  -     h  ^ 

(rf.)  Single  points  of  date,  such  as  the  Norman  Conquest,  are 
easy  from  their  very  magnitude. 

(e.)  Map  out  the  centuries,  first  in  bold  outline,  noting  the  main 
points  of  interest  and  importance  according  to  preceding 
rules,  afterwards  filling  up  minor  details. 

(/.)  Beware  of  laying  too  much  stress  at  first  on  minor,  single, 
unconnected  dates,  unless  productive  of  great  results  of  his- 
torical importance.  If  it  is  actually  necessary  to  remember 
them  for  some  special  purpose,  then  will  be  the  time  for 
using  Orey^s  Memoria,  by  coining  some  new  memorial  word. 

(g.)  The  more  fairly  and  healthily  the  Memory  is  exercised,  the 
greater  does  its  strength  become.     ''  Vires  acquirit  eundoJ' 

(A.)  The  possession  of  a  mere  Verbal  Memory  is  no  necessary 
proof  of  intellectual  power,  mind,  or  imagination ;  neither 
is  the  apparent  absence  of  memorial  power  in  a  child's  mind 
any  proof  of  intellectual  deficiency. 

(t.)  Let  every  student  set  out  with  the  conviction  that  he  has  a 
Memory,  which  only  needs  regular,  due,  and  healthy  exer- 
cise to  become  efficient  for  all  necessary  use. 
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PoiUcrtpty  in  reply  to  Mi$8  Rdigwua  Morality,  -who,  in  the 
November  number  of  '^  Thb  GtovEBNBfis/^  was  kind  enough  to 
address  to  the  Editor  a  letter^  which  I  much  wish  he  had  shown  to 
me  before  he  answered  it : — 

Mr  DSAR  Madam, — I  beg  to  thank  70a  for  your  kind  and  able  letter :  first,  because  it 
giTes  me  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  with  you ;  secondly,  because  it  shews  me  that 
the  subject  of  Fiction  for  young  people  is  really  attracting  attention.  Wiil  you  permit 
me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  it  ?  I  will  take  the  paragraphs  of  your  letter  in  order 
as  they  stand. 

I.  You  say,  "  persons  of  opposite  views  do  not  necessarily  hold  the  opinion  which  the 
Lecturer  makes  them  utter."  I  only  treat  of  one  elatt  of  obfeetort  who  do  hold  the 
opinions  which  I  sought  to  disprore. 

II.  I  quite  agree  with  yon  in  thinking  it  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  whether 
young  people  spend  their  time  in  blowing  soap-bubbles  or  in  laying  up  treasure  for  the 
world  to  come ;  and  strongly  deny  that  in  any  written  word  of  mine  I  hare  ever  other- 
wise affirmed. 

III.  It  is  quite  tme  that  Religion,  &e.,  may  be  bespattered  by  sarcastie  sneers ;  and 
thai  NO  ntmo  t»  too  horoh  for  the  titter  withi  or  the  poiaoner  of»  the  ynng  mind :  and 
to  prove  this  is  one  great  aim  and  end  of  my  writing. 

IV.  <*  The  secret  of  the  Lord,"  you  say,  "  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,"— and  yon 
demand  of  me  whether  I  am  in  that  secret,— triumphantly  concluding  that,  became  I 
differ  in  opinion  with  yemrwJT,-- 1  am  not.  Surely  you  are  using  a  weapon  whose 
double  edge  cuts  both  ways.  I  might  with  equal  justice  assert  that  yon  «w  not  in  that 
eeeret,  because  your  opinion  differs  from  mine.  If  I  did  so*  I  should  deserve  a  name 
neither  Religious  nor  Moral — namely,  that  of  one  who  judges  his  neighbour  with  pride 
and  malice. 

y.  With  this  paragraph  I  have  in  reality  no  eoneem.  Too  coolly  assume  that,  because 
I  differ  from  yon  in  opinion,  I  am  a  vender  of  poisons ;  I  dmply  reply  mnprooen.  1 
might  again,  with  equal  justice,  ask  you  the  very  same  question :  **  Have  you  aught  to 
do  with  so  Satanic  a  traffic  ?"  But  I  refnun,  knowing  that  such  a  question  would  be 
utterly  unworthy,  and  inapplicable.  Why  should  I  not  receive  an  equal  amount  of 
charity  at  your  hands  ?  Again,  you  say — "  Who  makes  the  better  wife  or  daughter ;  she 
who  ipenda  her  time  on  trifling  vaniliea,  or  on  things  eternal  ?"— leaving  the  poor 
innocent  reader  to  imagine  that  I  had  answered  this  qnestion  in  a  way  whidi  no  Chris- 
tian dare  to  do.  Madam,  I  compliment  you  on  the  craft  of  this  style  of  argument, — 
but  not  on  its  honesty.  It  k  utterly  unworthy  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  name  yon 
bear.  A  sharp  practitioner  at  the  Old  Bailey  may  resort  to  such  weapons,  but  not  a 
fair  writer  in  defence  of  Christian  tmth. 

Lastly.  I  quite  agree  with  yoU|  that  '<  banter  is  not  argiunent»  nor  is  assertion  proof ;" 
and  I  may  add,  that  neither  is  the  imputation  of  false  and  unworthy  motives,  argument ; 
nor  is  the  assumption  of  guilt  in  your  adversary,  proof;  nor  b  the  assertion  that  your 
opponent's  views  are  poisonous,  and  your  own  infallibly  pure,  a  proof  that  you  are  right 
in  either  case.  I  agree  with  you,  that  fancy  needs  to  be  curbed ;  espeeiany  when  it  for  a 
moment  leads  people  to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  views  but  their  own  are  false,  that 
they  are  advancing  their  cause  by  imputing  unworthy  motives,  or  by  calling  their  oppo- 
nents hard  names.  I  hope  that  the  whole  question  will  be  calmly  and  fully  discussed 
by  the  correspondents  of  "  Tbs  Gotibkkb8,''  and  that  yon,  my  dear  madam,  will  use 
yonr  able  pen  vrith  equal  skill,  greater  charity,  and  less  haste,  than  when  yon  last  wrote. 
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My  N6i€$  will  litf«  doii«  their  •ervioe  if  ih»j  piovoke  so  important  and  able  a 

diacDiBioa. 

I  am  faithfully  youre, 

THE  AUTHOR  OP  NOTES  ON  METHOD. 
P,S, — I  ihall  now  lea? e  it  to  othen  to  continue  this  discussion. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

Pious  people,  in  all  ages,  hare  had  peculiar  aolicitade  for  the  welfare  of 
chiidien.  The  Psalmist  wished  them  to  attend  to  him,  that  he  might 
teach  them  the  way  of  duty  and  happiness.  It  was  certainly  yery  gene« 
rona  on  his  part  that  he  was  disposed  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  this  object, 
for  he  had  a  great  deal  else  to  occupy  his  attention.  He  was  a  mighty 
chieftain  and  a  king,  still  he  would  pause  and  address  himself  to  the 
young  in  the  most  communicatire  and  familiar  manner.  He  was  their 
Jriend;  hence  the  reason  of  his  wishing  so  earnestly  that  they  might  become 
truly  religious. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Psalmist's  words,  ''  Come,  ye  children,  hearken 
onto  me :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord,"  that  children  are  capable 
of  learning  the  first  lesson  of  all  wisdom — the  fear  of  the  Lord.  David 
believed  this  beyond  a  doubt,  and  proposed  accordingly  to  teach  them  thus 
as  the  greatest  favour  he  could  confer.  Adopting  as  his  preface  the  essen- 
tial truth  that  '-  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;"  and 
convinced  of  the  fact,  that  the  principles  of  piety  can  be  best  inculcated  at 
the  spring-time  of  life»  he  gave  special  attention  to  this  class  of  learning. 

Solomon  was  no  less  strongly  persuaded  of  the  moral  capability  of  the 
young,  and  no  less  decidedly  solidtous  to  secure  their  conviction  and  con- 
version.  He  laboured  more,  it  would  appear,  to  impress  the  minds  of 
children  with  religious  truth  than  he  did  to  effect  the  reformation  of 
adults.  It  was  because  the  effort  was  most  promising.  The  course  of  a 
stream,  as  a  general  rule,  can  be  most  easily  directed  from  a  point  near  to 
its  source.  So  it  is  in  the  moral  world.  The  policy,  therefore,  to  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  things  spiritual  is  essentially  the  same  with  regard 
to  things  secular.  Where  we  would  begin  to  do  anything  important,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  earliest  favourable  opportunity,  we  should  commence  the 
work  of  Christian  education.  That  period  is  undoubtedly  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning  of  life.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  ready 
•—every  dajr's  delay  lessens  the  prospect  of  success. 

Why  do  such  counsels  and  encouragements  as  abound  in  the  Bible  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  young,  unless  it  be  that  theirs  is  indeed  the  flood- 
tide  of  opportunity  for  becommg  ridi  for  ever  I  Ah  I  childhood  is  the 
ISunday  <tf  the  soul— the  brightest  portion  of  its  probationship  for  bliss ! 
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The  loss  of  it  leaves  a  comparatiye  dearth*  if  not  an  entire  desert.  The 
preacher  was  eager  to  secure  the  youthful  heart  to  the  service  of  Grod.  He 
made  it  the  point  of  many  a  proverh  "  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot."  Availing  himself  of  established  principles,  and  adopting  a  fami- 
liar method  of  instruction,  he  spake  as  a  parent  to  his  beloved  offspring : 
''  Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father,  and  attend  to  know  under- 
standing. Hearken  unto  me  now  therefore,  O  ye  children,  and  attend  to 
the  words  of  my  mouth.  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the  years  draw  nigh  when  thou 
shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them." 

The  wise  man  also  represents  Eternal  Wisdom,  or  God  the  Redeemer* 
as  speaking  to  the  young  in  the  same  strain :  "  I  love  them  that  love  me, 
and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  Now  therefore  hearken  unto 
me,  0  ye  children ;  for  blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways." 

That  children  are  capable  of  being  taught  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  as 
evident  as  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  instructed  to  obey  their  parents. 
Yea,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  inspired  song :  '*  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babe^ 
and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained  strength."  The  Saviour  alluded  to  it 
distinctly  as  meaning  what  we  naturally  suppose.  When  children  were 
singing  in  the  temple  "  Hosanna  to  (he  Son  of  David,"  and  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  who  were  displeased,  inquired  of  him, ''  Hearest  thou 
what  these  say  ?"  he  answered,  "  Tea ;  have  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucktings  thou  hast  perfected  praise?"  His  re- 
marks on  various  occasions  went  to  show  that  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

The  first  thing  requisite  in  teaching  children  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to 
secure  their  attention.  "  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  roe."  Thus 
we  see  that  the  faculty  of  attention  must  be  developed  by  exercise  in  the 
religious  as  well  as  in  the  secular  education  of  children,  and  we  may  there* 
fore  profit  by  considering  more  fully,  on  an  early  occasion,  the  subject  of 
attention.  J.  H. 


THE  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  EDUCATION  MAY  BE 

SUCCESSFULLY  PURSUED. 

By  Dr.  Mill. 
Much  has  been  written  within  the  last  few  years  upon  the  method  of 
imparting  knowledge  to  children  ;  and  although  the  *'  royal  road"  has  not 
yet  been  macadamized,  several  intellectual  surveyors  have  fiivoured  us  with 
maps  of  every  inch  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  those  who  attempt  to  travel  over 
the  routs  marked  out  oflen  get  into  a  bog ;  still  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if 
th^  new  ways  are  not  y^t  upoipleted,  the  old  ones  are  considerably  mended. 
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The  only  objection  that  we  have  to  these  plans  i8>  that  thej  are  generallj 
addressed  to  the  laziness  of  mankind,  instead  of  their  industrious  qnalities, 
and  hence  incnlcate  the  idea  that  a  person  may  become  learned  without 
toil ;  and  when  the  students  make  the  discorery  that  this  is  not  true,  they 
are  apt  to  give  up  the  struggle.  Now,  we  are  greatly  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  work — yea,  hard,  laborious  work.  It  is  half  work  that  is  irk- 
some and  dispiriting ;  earnest,  resolute  endearour  stimulates  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  and  girea  confidence  and  pleasure  in  any  undertaking. 

Now,  in  this  work  of  successful  education  there  are  certain  conditions 
indispensable,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  concisely  stated  in 
any  work  that  has  come  under  our  notice ;  and  we  have  therefore  a  plea- 
sure in  suggesting  them  to  our  readers,  most  of  whom  are  personally  inte- 
rested in  the  matter ;  for  dull  pupils  are  sure  to  exercise  a  depressing 
influence  upon  the  teacher,  and  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  burden  of  the 
daily  instructor  as  the  unlearnt  lessons  and  unretentiye  brain  of  the  chil* 
dren.  If  this  can  only  be  remedied,  the  educator's  work  will  be  compa- 
ratively light. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  our  knowledge  is  retained  in  the  brain  by  the 
excretions  or  gray  matter  which  overlays  its  convolutions,  and  that. the 
accumulation  is  accomj^lished  by  the  blood  being  forced  into  the  particular 
part  exercised  by  some  external  excitability.  Now,  the  brain  is  subject  to 
certain  modes  or  states,  in  some  of  them — as  sleep  or  coma — ^it  cannot 
receive  any  ideas  at  all ;  in  others — such  as  partial  wakefulness  or  lethargy 
— it  receives  them  very  imperfectly  ;  whilst,  in  a  state  of  thorough  wake* 
fulness  and  health,  impressions  are  not  only  registered,  but  retained  for 
ever.  The  brain,  be  it  also  observed,  is  dependent  for  its  sluggishness  or 
activity  upon  the  other  organs,  but  more  particularly  upon  the  stomach, 
the  LUNGS,  and  the  skin  ;  and  upon  each  of  these  it  will  be  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words. 

Physiolog^ts  often  remark,  that  the  gastric  juice  is  stronger  in  young 
than  in  grown-up  persons,  and  it  is  well  known  also  that  they  are  more  dis* 
posed  to  try  it.  What  a  boy,  of  from  eight  to  fifteen,  will  contrive  to  put 
away  is  really  astonishing.  It  is  not  only  the  ordinary  hearty  meals,  but 
the  quantity  of  apples,  pears,  nuts,  oranges,  tarts,  gingerbread,  and  roasted 
potatoes  might  almost  furnish  a  stall  for  a  young  costermonger.  This 
gorging  is  always  more  fiivourable  to  sleep  than  study,  and  children  should 
not  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  it.  Starving  them,  however,  is  a  worse  error 
still.  Ill-fed  people  are  always  lazy  and  incapable  of  any  great  and  lasting 
effort.  What  is  required  for  children  is  a  good  substantial  diet,  but  one  at 
the  same  time  that  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  nuts  and  other  indigestible 
matters  of  this  kind  ought  never  to  be  allowed  until  after  school-hours. 

Little  ehildren  thoM  never  be  aUawed  either  wine  or  beer.  The  reason 
why  this  improper  feeding  interferes  with  the  improvement  of  the  mind 
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arises  Arom  the  great  sjmpathj  which  exists  between  the  bndn  and  the 
digestive  organs. 

Next  to  the  nntritiTe  organs^  the  breathing  apparatus  exercises  a  direct 
inflnenoe  upon  the  action  of  the  brain.  The  lungs  majr  be  said  to  com* 
mence  with  the  soft  lining  of  the  trachea,  and  to  extend  in  two  huge  lobes 
down  into  the  chest ;  and  so  thin  and  delicate  is  this  substance  that  there 
is  enough  of  it  folded  into  a  single  thorax  to  coyer  one  hundred  and  sixtj 
square  yards.  This  great  extent  of  surface  has  been  given  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  the  air  cells^  of  which  tliere  are  about  six  hundred  millions, 
and  their  office  is  to  take  the  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  vitalise  the 
blood,  and  send  it  back  to  the  heart,  and  from  thence  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  full  of  life  and  energy.  Every  one  knows  by  experience  that  breath- 
ing a  dose  or  impure  atmosphere  is  sure  to  give  a  headache ;  and  we  have 
only  to  go  into  an  ill-ventiUted  school-room  to  witness  its  baneful  effects 
upon  the  children.  The  lasritude,  depression,  and  stupidity  of  the  scho- 
lars is  nothing  more  than  the  barometer  which  indicates  the  amount  of 
poison  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  blood  has  rushed  from  the 
little  hearts  into  the  lungs  in  search  of  the  lift-giving  oxygen,  and  has  met 
it  along  with  an  excess  of  carbon.  This  has  lowered  the  pulsations,  the 
heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  brain  has  become  turgid ;  and  when  this 
has  taken  place  the  lessons  are  unlearned  and  the  admonitions  of  the 
teacher  disregarded,  and  that  not  from  any  victousness  in  the  child,  but 
simply  for  the  want  of  that  nervous  energy  without  which  there  is  no  in- 
tellectual growth. 

The  organs  already  mentioned  have  an  influence  upon  what  may  be 
termed  the  moral  and  intellectual  portbn  of  the  brain ;  that  which  we  are 
now  about  to  mention-— the  skin — ^haa  a  direct  influence  upon  the  animal 
propensities,  which  are  either  amoothed  or  irritated  by  it.  So  little  is  this 
subject  understood,  that  people  seldom  connect  the  naughtineas  of  a  child 
with  the  state  of  the  outer  caring  in  which  it  is  enveloped ;  and  yet  perhaps 
it  may  be  generally  taken  finr  granted  that  this  is  the  true  seat  of  the 
wickedness.  We  recollect  meeting  with  a  case  in  which. a  teacher  ap- 
peared to  have  made  this  discovery  without  knowing  how  the  matter 
affected  the  child.  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  admirable  little  pamphlet,  says  that 
he  has  often  found  that,  when  all  punishment  and  admonition  has  failed 
with  a  boy,  that  a  bath  has  had  the  desired  effect.  Now  what  is  true  of 
one  bad  boy  will  be  also  true  of  a  bad  or  unruly  school.  Let  them  all 
take  a  plunge  into  the  water,  remain  there  about  two  minutes,  come  out, 
mb  the  body  briskly  with  a  rough  towel,  run  for  five  minutes  to  restore 
the  drculatton,  and  return  again  to  their  lesson ;  they  may  do  all  this  in 
a  quarter  aS  an  hour,  and  there  will  not  be  a  bad  boy  amongst  them. 

Every  one  knows  that  it  is  in  the  poilieas,  the  sfaims,  and  rookeriea  of 
oor  large  towns  that  sin  is  devefeped  in  its  most  revolting  fenns ;  and  all 
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who  hare  bad  the  moral  heroism  to  Tisit  them  for  benevolent  purposes, 
know  bow  closely  the  moral  and  physical  impurity  are  associated.  Indeed^ 
historians,  from  Herodotus  downwards^  have,  in  describing  monsters  of 
human  cruelty,  generally  spoken  of  their  suffering  from  some  cutaneous 
diflorder ;  and  this  derangement  of  the  cuticle,  whether  it  arises  ftom  the 
poison  of  dirt  or  disease,  is  always  sure  to  manilest  itself  either  in  an 
irritable  and  disagreeable  temper  or  a  gross  moral  depravity.  What  is  here 
said  for  children  is  equally  good  for  grown-up  people.  An  irritable  penon 
should  be  compelled  at  once  to  take  a  bath,  or,  what  is  equally  good,  rub 
the  body  well  over,  first  with  a  wet  towel,  and  then  with  a  dry  one ;  this 
will,  in  general,  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  bath. 

We  regard  all  these  things  as  eascnttsl  to  the  sucoessfbl  proseeation  of 
any  system  of  education.  They  form  the  preparatory  process,  the  pre- 
paring of  the  soil  to  receire  the  seed,  and  without  them  good  things  can 
hardly  ever  attain  maturity.  Pure  food,  pure  air,  and  pure  bodies  form 
the  basis  upon  which  education  may  be  successfully  pursued. 


CALISTHENICS ;  OE,  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  BODILY 

CULTURE. 

{Continued  Jrom  p.  505.) 

"  At  the  word  of  command,  Close  Linb  1  the  expanded  line  formed  by  the  pupils 
contracts  from  the  right  to  the  left  into  a  straight  line,  the  distance  of  each  pupil  from 
his  neighbour  remdning  so  ts  to  admit  freely  the  elbow  of  the  drawn-!n  aim :  hands  as 
in  Prepare.  The  moTcment,  to  effect  the  contracted  line,  begins  with  the  second  at  the 
teacher's  right,  and  continues  to  the  last  at  his  left  {  each  taking  his  distance  by  his 
neighbour  to  the  left.    Fig.  3.    {Plate  1 .)" 

The  second  division,  from  whicb  we«  in  our  last  number,  presented  two 
plates,  is  devoted  to  ISementary  Positions,  tbeir  development,  combina- 
tton>  ftc. 

Plate  5  illustrates — 

**  1.  Positions  of  the  Head. 
"  At  the  word  of  commaiid,  Head  1  the  positions  apply  to  the  head  oa^. 

" Command  : 
"  HiAD  Onb  !      The  head  takes  the  positiBa  as  in  Attention.    Fig.  1 . 

„     Two!     The  head  and  node  are  brought  forward  and  down  towards  the  chest. 

Fi9.2. 

„     TBRsal  The  head  and  nedc  are  thrown  back  and  down  towards  the  back.  Fig.Z. 

u     l^ovm  1     Tha  head  and  neck  are  brought  down  towards  the  right  shoulder.  Fig.  i. 

„     Fival     The  head  and  neck  are  brought  down  towards  the  left  shoulder.  ^.5. 

''  These  positions  are  taken  in  reference  to  the  chest  and  back,  or  the  upper  part  of  the 

tmnk;  and  at  irat,  the  peaitiona  Two,  Tbbbi,  Fovb,  and  Fitb  matt  be  taken  as  lew  as 

poasible,  without  bending  the  body* 
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'*  2.  PosmoM t  OF  THX  Facb. 
''  At  the  word  of  command,  Facx  1  the  poiitions  apply  to  the  following  positions  of 
the  head. 

'*  Command  : 
**  Facb  Onb  !      The  hct  takes  the  same  position  as  in  AUmtUm,    Tig,  1. 

M     Two  I     The  head  without  the  neck  is  hrougfat  forward  and  hent  down  towards 

the  neck.    Fig,  2« 
M     Thbbb  !  The  head  without  the  neck  is  brought  back  and  towards  the  neck.  Fig.  3. 
M     Four  !     The  head  is  brought  horizontally  out  of  position  One,  towards  the  right. 

Fig.  4. 
„     FiVB !     The  head  is  brought  horizontally  out  of  position  One,  towards  the  left. 
Fig,  &• 
"  Each  of  these  positions  is  taken  in  reference  to  the  neck ;  and  at  first,  the  head  must 
be  brought  into  the  position  indicated,  as  ftr  as  possible. 

**  3.  PoanroNa  or  thb  Braa. 
*'  At  the  word  of  command,  BrBa !  the  positions  apply  to  the  pn|iils  of  the  eyes  only* 

*'  Command  : 
**  Eyes  Onb  !      The  eyes  must  fix  as  in  AUentUm.    Ffg,  1. 

„     Two  I      The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  brought  down.    Fig.  2. 
„     Thbbb  !  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  brought  up.    Fig,  3. 
„     Four  !     The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  brought  to  the  right.    Fig,  4. 
„     FiVB !      The  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  brought  to  the  left.    Fig,  5. 
"  The  positions  of  the  eyes  are  always  taken  in  reference  to  the  head ;  and  in  all  cases 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes  must  be  moTcd  into  the  positions  indicated,  as  much  as  possible.*' 

Plate  6  illustrates— 

"  1.   PoaiTIONa  OF  THB  SH0ULOBR8. 

"At  the  word  of  command,  Shoulobrs  1  the  positions  apply  to  the  shoulders  only. 

"  Command  : 
*'  Shooldbrs  Onb  !      The  shoulders  take  the  position  as  in  AHmtiwu    Fig,  1. 
„         Two!     The  shoulders  are  brought  forward.    Fig,  2, 
„         Trrbb  1  The  shoulders  are  brought  backward.    Fig,  3. 
„  Four!     The  shoulders  are  ndsed  up.    Fig,  4. 

„         FtTB !     The  shoulders  ara  pressed  down.    Fig,  5. 
''  These  positions  are  taken  in  reference  to  the  chest  and  trunk ;  the  arms  must  follow 
the  shoulders,  without  leaTing  their  position,  and  each  position  must  be  taken  as  ftr  as 
possible. 

"  2.  Positions  of  thb  Arms. 
**  At  the  word  of  command,  Arms  !  the  positions  apply  to  the  whole  strugfat  arms 
only. 

*'  Command  : 
**  Arms  Onb  !      The  stretehed-oat  arms  take  the  position  as  in  AttentiaiL    Fig,  1, 
„     Two !     The  stretched-out  arms  are  raised  up,  so  high  as  to  form  a  straight  line 

with  the  shobldeA  and  the  upper  part  of  the  chest    Fig.  2. 
„     Trrbb  !  The  stretched-out  arms  aro  raised  forward  into  a  rectanguhur  position 

with  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  truhk,  forming  together  a 
parallel.    Fig,  3. 
•9     FouRl    The  Btretched-out  aims  are  ndsed  vp  to  the  aidii  of  the  lieady  forming 
a  parallel  perpendicularly.    Fig.  4. 
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"  Asms  Fivb  1     The  liietched-oiit  iniis  are  railed  oot  of  position  One,  in  a  panllel 

backward  as  lugh  as  they  will  allow.    Fig,  5. 
"These  positions  must  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tmnk  and  chest ; 
hands  remain  M  in  Attention, 

"3.  PoatnoNS  or  Tan  Fosn-Anif •• 
**  At  the  Word  of  Command*  Fous-ABita  (  the  positions  apply  to  the  Foie>anni  only. 

**  ComcAND : 
*'  Foeb-Armb  Ons  !     The  fore-arms  take  the  position  m  in  Attention,    Fig,  1. 

„  Two !      The  ibre«anns  are  raised  up  frontward  so  as  to  form  a  right 

angle  with  the  upper  arms.    Fig,  2. 
„  Thrbs  !  The  fore-arms  are  raised  up  frontward  so  that  the  hands  eome 

as  near  to  the  shoulders  as  they  will  allow.    F^.  3. 
ff  Fovn !     The  fore-arms  are  raised  up,  sideward  and  outward,  so  far  as  to 

form  laterally  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  arms.    Fig,  4. 
„  Fits  !     The  fore-arms  are  raised  up,  sideward  and  inward,  crossing  the 

body  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the  upper  arms. 
*'  The  position  Fitc  can  be  taken  in  front  of  the  body  and  crossing  the  back,  which  is 
indicated  in  the  words  of  command,  Fons-AnMa  Fiyb  Fnoxrr  1   Fig,  5,  front ;  or  Fonn- 
Auca  Fiyb  Back  I    Fig,  5,  back. 

"  The  whole  of  these  positions  are  taken  in  reference  to  the  upper  arms,  which  must 
for  the  present  remain  in  position  One.'' 


NOTES  AND  QTTEEIBS  ON  THE  EBI&N  OF  HENET  VII. 

{Qmtinued/rom  page  489.) 

1497.  Jan,  The  parliament  met  and  granted  the  king  a  subsidj. 

An  insurrection  happened  in  Cornwall  on  account  of  taxes. 

The  rebels,  heing  headed  by  James  Lord  Audlej,  marched  up  towards 
London,  bnt  were  defeated,  and  Lord  Audley  taken  and  executed  June  24. 

Sept.  30.  A  seven  years'  truce  was  concluded  with  Scotland,  whereby 
Perkin  was  obliged  to  leaye  this  kingdom. 

The  East  Indies  was  discovered  this  year  hy  a  Portuguese ;  and  Florida, 
Jamaica,  Porto  Eico,  Trinado,  and  Newfoundland  by  Cabot. 

Sept,  The  Cornish  men  invited  Perkin  over  from  Ireland.  He 
marched  at  the  head  of  them,  and  besieged  Exeter ;  but  not  heing  ahle  to 
take  the  town  he  took  sanctuary,  and  his  followers  submitted  themselves. 

Perkin  was  brought  up  to  London,  and  shewn  to  the  people. 

The  passage  to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  found  out  by 
Vasca  de  Gama,  the  Portuguese  admiral. 
Newfoundland  discovered  by  Cabot. 

1498.  Sheen,  or  Eichmond  Palace,  burnt  down  and  rebuilt. 
The  West  Indies  discovered  hy  Columbus. 
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AprU,  Charles  Ytll.  of  Phmee  died,  and  was  sneeeeded  by  the  Dnke  of 
Orl^aos  as  Lewis  XII.,  who  ratified  the  late  treaties  made  with  Henry. 

The  king  marched  to  Exeter  and  hanged  some  of  the  rebels* 

1499.  Perkin  made  hia  escape,  but  was  taken  again  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
whence  contriving  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  make  his  escape,  he  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn  {Nov,  16),  and  the  Earl  (the  last  of  the  male  line  of 
the  Plantagenets)  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  {Nw,  28). 

1500.  May.  There  happened  so  great  a  plague  in  England  that  it 
occasioned  the  kbg  and  court  to  move  to  Calais,  and  it  swept  off  upwards 
of  30,000  people  in  London. 

The  Pope  raised  money  in  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by  pro- 
claiming a  jubilee,  for  he  granted  the  same  indulgence  to  those  that 
remained  at  home  as  to  those  who  visited  Rome,  on  paying  certain  sums 
of  money. 

The  king  extorts  money  from  his  subjects  on  pretence  of  their  disaffec- 
tion, obliging  them  to  purchase  their  pardons,  though  there  was  no 
evidence  produced  against  them. 

Cardinal  Moreton  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Henry  Dean  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Henry  was  chosen  protector  of  the  order  of  St.  John  by  the  knights  of 
Rhodes. 

July,  The  Pope  granted  (v  dispensation  for  the  marriage  between  King 
James  and  Margaret. 

Lewis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  King  of  Arragon  join  their  forces  and 
subdue  Naples,  sharing  the  kingdom  between  them. 

The  King  of  Naples  retired  into  France,  upon  a  pension  of  80,000 
crowns. 

1501.  The  Earl  of  Suffolk,  having  quarrelled  with  a  man,  killed  him, 
when  he  withdrew  into  Flanders ;  soon  after  Henry  pardoned  himj  and  he 
returned; 

Nov*  The  marriage  of  Arthur  with  Catherine  was  consummated.  The 
princess  arrived  in  England  October  2nd. 

Henry  made  the  Emperor  Maximilian  a  present  of  10,000/.  rather  than 
engage  himself  against  the  Turks,  and  sent  him  and  his  son  the  order  of 
the  garter. 

Sir  John  Shaw,  lord  mayor,  was  the  first  that  held  his  feast  at 
Guildhall. 

The  king  gave  the  title  of  merchant  tailors  to  the  company  of  tailors^ 
of  which  himself  was  a  member. 

1502.  Apnl  2.   Prince  Arthmr  died  at  Ludlow  Castie. 
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Prince  Heniy^  being  about  twelve  yean  old^  was  made  Prince  of  Wakt^ 
and  contraoted  to  the  Infanta  Catherine,  his  late  brother's  wife. 

Sebastian  Cabot  returned  from  his  discoyeries  to  the  north^weat,  and 
brought  over  some  of  the  natives  clothed  in  skins.  Others  were  employed 
to  make  farther  discoveries  that  way,  for  the  crown  of  England^  the  fol* 
bwing  year. 

The  agreement  of  marriage  was  concluded  between  Henry's  daughter 
Margaret  and  James  King  of  Scotland,  and  a  perpetual  peace  was  con* 
eluded  on. 

1503.  The  queen  died  in  childbed,  and  the  young  princess  her  daughter 
soon  aflter.  The  king  used  her  and  her  mother  barbarously,  out  of  preju- 
dice to  the  line  of  York. 

Feb,  2.  James  Tyrrel,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  murderers  of  King 
Edward  V.,  executed  as  a  traitor,  was  buried  at  'Westminster. 

Margaret  conducted  to  Scotland. 

Pope  Alexander  V.  dying,  Pius  III.  succeeded  him,  and  granted  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with  his  late  brother's  wife, 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

1504.  Jan,  The  parliament  met  and  granted  the  king  a  subsidy,  and 
passed  many  good  acts  and  many  tending  to  enhance  the  king's  treasure. 
The  parliament  countenances  the  king's  extortions. 

This  year  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  was  built.  Henry  obliged  the  city  of  London  to  give  500O  marks 
for  a  confirmation  of  their  liberties. 

The  Prince  Henry  married  to  Catherine,  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales. 

The  Prmcess  Margaret,  Ring  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  was  this  year 
married  to  James  IV.,  King  of  Scots.  The  king  gave  her  a  portion  of 
^30,000  sterling,  and  King  James  made  her  a  jointure  of  i62000  per 
annum. 

1505.  Henry  made  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Saxony. 
Shillings  first  coined  in  England. 

1506.  Philip  and  Jane  take  the  title  of  King  and  Queen  of  Castile,  and 
n  their  passage  thither  were  forced  into  England  by  a  storm. 

They  visited  the  king  at  Windsor,  and  concluded  a  marriage  with  the 
Bnchess  of  Savoy. 

April  23.  Philip  and  his  Queen  embark  for  Spain,  where  he  died  soon 
after,  and  his  Queen  lost  her  senses. 

1507.  Henry  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries. 
Henry  raised  money  by  extortion  from  his  subjects,  and  is  said  to  have 

amassed  ^61,800,000. 
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The  king,  by  Empson  and  Dudley*  extorted  great  suma  of  money. 

Another  conapiracyy  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk^  the  Earl  of  Derooahire,  and 
others,  is  discovered  and  defeated. 

Henry  Pole,  great  grandchild  of  Bichard  Nevil,  the  elder  brother  of 
John  Lord  Montacute,  created  Lord  Montacute. 

Philip,  King  of  Spain,  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  England,  King  Henry 
obliged  him  to  deliver  up  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  was  harboured  in 
Flanders,  and  he  was  confined  to  the  Tower. 

Philip  died  in  September  following. 

The  island  of  Madagascar  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  Dutch,  by  treaty,  excluded  from  fishing  on  the  coast  of  England. 

.   Christ's  College,   in  Cambridge,  founded  by  Margaret  Countess  of 
Bichmond,  mother  to  the  King. 

A  sweating  sickness  raged  this  year. 

Dee.  17.  The  Archduke  Charles  was  married  by  proxy  to  the  Princess 
Mary. 


Origin  of  the  House  of  Russell. — John  Russell,  a  plain  gentleman, 
residing  near  Bridport,  county  of  Dorset,  obtained  a  favourable  introduc- 
tion to  court  by  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  The  Archduke  Philip  of  Austria, 
having  encountered  a  violent  hurricane  in  his  passage  from  Flanders  to 
Spain,  was  driven  into  Weymouth,  where  he  landed,  and  was  hospitably 
received  by  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Sir  Thomas  Trenchard  apprised  the  court  of  the  circumstance,  and  in  the 
interim,  while  waiting  for  instructions  what  course  to  follow,  he  invited  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Bussell,  to  wait  upon  the  Prince.  Mr.  Russell  proved  so 
agreeable  a  companion  that  the  Archduke  desired  him.  to  accompany  him 
to  Windsor.  He  was  then  presented  to  the  King,  Henry  VII.,  who  like- 
wise was  so  well  pleased  with  Mr.  Russell,  that  he  retained  him  as .  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber.  Being  subsequently  a  companion  of 
the  Prince,  he  so  far  ingratiated  himself  into  his  favour  that  he  got  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron  Russell,  of  Cheyneys.  In 
the  next  year,  1540,  when  the  church  lands  were  seized,  Henry  gave  his 
favourite  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  with  the  extensive  possessions  belonging 
thereto.  In  the  next  reign,  Russell's  star  being  still  in  the  ascendant,  young 
Edward,  not  sixteen,  gave  him  the  Monastery  of  Wobum.  In  Charles  II.*s 
time  William  the  fifth  Earl  was  made  Duke  of  Bedford.  E.  H.  H. 
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SELECTIONS    PEOM   OUE   SCEAP^  BOOK. 

8BLF-RELIANCK. 

I  LATELY  happened  to  notice^  with  some  surprise,  an  ivy,  which,  heing 
prevented  from  attaching  itself  to  the  oak  heyond  a  certain  point,  had  shot 
off  into  a  bold  elastic  stem,  with  an  air  of  as  much  independence  as  any 
branch  of  oak  in  the  vicinity.  So  a  human  being,  thrown,  whether  by 
cruelty,  justice,  or  accident,  from  all  social  support  and  kindness,  if  he 
has  any  vigour  of  spirit,  and  is  not  in  the  bodily  debility  of  either  child- 
hood or  age,  will  instantly  begin  to  act  for  himself  with  a  resolution  which 
will  appear  like  a  new  faculty. — John  Foster, 

SELF-DENIAL. 

There  never  did,  and  never  will  exist,  anything  permanently  noble  and 
excellent  in  a  character  which  was  a  stranger  to  the  exercise  of  resolute 
self-denial.— StV  Walter  Scott. 

GOOD   AND   BAD    HUMOUR. 

There  is  no  disposition  more  comfortable  to  the  person  himself,  or  more 
agreeable  to  others,  than  good  humour.  It  is  to  the  mind  what  good 
health  is  to  the  body,  putting  a  man  in  the  capacity  of  enjoying  every- 
thing that  is  agreeable  in  life,  and  of  using  every  faculty  without  clog  or 
impediment  It  disposes  to  contentment  with  our  lot,  to  benevolence  to 
all  men,  to  sympathy  with  the  distressed.  It  presents  every  object  in  the 
most  favourable  light,  and  disposes  us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking  offence. 
There  is  a  disposition  opposite  to  good  humour,  which  is  bad  humour,  of 
which  the  tendency  is  directly  contrary,  and  therefore  its  influence  is  as 
malignant  as  that  of  the  other  is  salutary.  Bad  humour  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  man  unhappy  ;  it  tinges  every  object  with  its  own  dismal 
colour,  and,  like  a  part  that  is  galled,  is  hurt  by  everything  that  touches  it. 
It  takes  offence  where  none  was  meant,  and  disposes  to  discontent,  jealousy, 
envy,  and,  in  general,  to  malevolence. — Reid  on  the  Mind. 

TBS    BEREAVEMENTS  OF  THE    POOR. 

They  little  know,  who  talk  of  a  poor  man's  bereavements  coldly,  as  a 
happy  release  from  pain  to  the  departed,  and  a  merciful  relief  from  expense 
to  the  survivor — they  little  know  what  the  agony  of  those  bereavements 
is.  A  silent  look  of  affection  and  regard,  when  all  other  eyes  are  turned 
coldly  away,  and  the  consciousness  that  we  possess  the  sympathy  and 
affection  of  one  being  when  all  others  have  deserted  us,  are  a  hold,  a  stay, 
a  comfort  in  the  deepest  affliction,  which  no  wealth  could  purchase,  no 
honour  bestow. — Dickens, 

RB 


FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 

By  MU.  PVLLAR. 


IN   APFLICATION. 

Materials  :— Scarlet  cloth,  M&ck  velvet,  gold  braid,  black  Albert  cord, 
and  gold  thread. 

The  centre  of  this  penwiper  is  of  cloth  only;  the  border  hu  black 
Telvet  sppliqu^  on  it.  The  edges  of  the  velvet  arc  finished  hj  a  line  of 
Albert  cord,  edged  on  each  side  hj  conrse  gold  thread.  The  gold  braid, 
which  should  be  of  the  finest  quality,  forms  the  braiding  pattern  on  the 
velvet. 

Oneof  the  pretty  omatnental  buttons  which  are  now  so  commoDwill 
serve  to  join  the  embroidered  part  of  the  penwiper  to  the  ronnds  of  clotb 
with  which  it  is  finished. 


INITIAL   LETTERS. —FOR   EMBKOIDERING   A   POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 

The  cotton  for  irorking  these  iuitiala  must  be  selected  Kccordiog  to  the 
qualityof  the  CBmbric.  For  very  fiae  cambric,  Evans'  royal  embroidery 
cotton,  Ko.  80,  will  be  suitable,  but  60  or  70  is  a  more  general  size. 

The  design  is  to  be  worked  entirely  in  satin  stitch. 


POBTET. 

I  WI3R  TOU  A  HERST  CHRISTMAS* 
"  I  WISH  you  a  merry  Christmas  t" 

Believe  the  wish  sincere, 
'Tis  breathed  in  words  that  have  a  charm 

For  those  to  friendship  dear  -, 
Oh,  call  it  not  a  hackney'd  pLrase, 
'Twas  used  by  those  whose  deeds  we  praise, 
A  compliment  of  bygone  days, — 

"  1  wish  you  it  meny  Christmas !" 

"  I  wish  you  «  merry  Ckriatmas  I" 

The  veiy  words  seem  bleis'd 
Oh,  could  there  be  a  Christmas-wish 

In  better  words  ezpress'd  I 
Th^  bring  to  mind  the  hopes  and  fears, 
The  friends — the  joys  of  bygone  years, 
Heartless  is  he  who  heedloM  hears 

"  I  wish  yon  a  meiry  Christmas  1" 

*  Brotn  "  Lays  of  Affection,"  bjp  Edwvd  N,  Hiriu. 
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''  I  wish  jou  a  merry  Christmas  I" 

Be  jour's  unclouded  mirth^ 
May  heavenly  blessings  shower  down 

To  gladden  you  on  earth ; 
And  I,  my  friend,  right  glad  shall  be. 
If  from  your  heart,  so  true,  so  free. 
You  breathe  the  good  old  wish  for  me, 
'^  I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  I" 


FROBEL'S  SYSTEM  OF  KINDER  GARDENS. 

To  work  a  r^neration  in  the  great  process  of  education,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  woman  to  come  forward  and  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  fer- 
ment and  struggle  of  the  age  has  called  forth  in  the  female  portion  of 
society  a  fervent  wish  to  promote  the  great  work  of  universal  r^neration. 
The  miseries  and  exigencies  of  the  time  have  awakened  a  feeling  of  lamen- 
tation that  can  only  find  alleviation  in  furthering  the  cause  of  charity  by 
every  available  means.  This  is  experienced  by  all  those  who  have  been 
aroused  by  existing  conditions  out  of  the  lethargic  insensibility  of  every- 
day life,  or  withdrawn  from  the  giddy  love  of  pleasure  and  pursuit  of 
frivolity.  A  trait  of  self-sacrifice  is  apparent  amidst  the  egotism  and 
selfish  seeking  after  enjoyment  that  marks  the  race,  which  seeks  for 
release  from  the  dissatisfaction  attendant  on  an  inactive  life  in  exercising 
its  powers  in  the  field  of  lore ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horror  with 
which  many  a  timid  spirit  shrinks  from  the  caricatures  of  woman  that 
have  appeared  in  the  specimens  of  modem  female  emancipation,  deters  a 
great  number  from  extending  their  efforts  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own 
homes.  Many  a  beautiful  female  character  pines  away  because  her  yearn- 
ing for  love  is  not  satisfied  by  the  position  of  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
higher  faculties  of  her  being  fritter  themselves  away  for  want  of  applica- 
tion. And  without  the  range  of  the  family  circle,  as  well  as  within  it, 
both  hands  and  hearts  are  in  requisition  to  cultivate  the  barren  land  that 
cannot  be  brought  into  cultivation  but  by  woman's  hands.  To  the  sadly 
demoralised  condition  of  family  life  we  may  trace  the  demoraUsed  state  of 
society ;  and  the  work  of  regeneration  must  commence  there.  We  are  fully 
justified  in  expecting  it  to  proceed  specially  from  the  female  sex,  as  mother 
and  trainer  of  humanity,  which,  according  to  the  dispensation  of  the 
Creator,  it  ever  should  have  been,  although  hitherto  it  has  been  but  very 
imperfectly,  and  only  corresponding  to  the  demands  of  a  ruder  and  simpler 
stage  of  civilisation. 

That  the  female  sex  is  expected  to  come  forward  and  assist  in  the  work 
of  regeneration,  is  expressed  in  a  thousand  ways,  but  as  yet  only  in  in- 
distinct signs  and  hints.    The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is  to  show  how 
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this  qaestion  of  an  eztraordinarj  age—- and  as  such  ours,  with  all  its  modi- 
fications of  alternate  light  and  shade^  is  recognised — is  to  be  solved.     One 
point  that  seems  to  be  settled  by  all  reasonable  thinkers  is,  that  this 
qaestion  must  be  sohed  within  the  range  of  woman's  yocation,  and  it  must 
begin  by  the  application  of  certain  measures  to  bfluence  human  life  in  its 
eommoicement» — ^measures  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child  which  God 
lays  at  first  in  the  mother's  lap,  and  thereby  calls  her  into  his  sanctuary* 
and  appoints  her  the  nurse  and  protectress  of  humanity.    Leaving  out  of 
consideration  all  the  consequences  that  may  be  imputed  to  the  general  evils 
of  the  age>  we  are  continually  missing  th^  tender  influence  and  training 
band  of  the  mother,  that  is  intended  to  draw  out  and  strengthen  the 
moral  powers  of  the  child,  and  to  fortify  its  heart  against  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  life.    If  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  our  prisons,  the  per- 
petrators of  crime,  or  the  victims  of  excess,  could  reveal  to  us  the  history 
ef  their  existence  from  the  moment  of  their  birth,  how  many  instances 
should  we  find  of  lives  ended  in  ruin  and  infamy  from  the  want  of  maternal 
care  in  the  period  of  childhood !    In  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life  this 
want  proves  a  curse  of  fearful  magnitude.    Yet  no  love  is  stronger  or 
more  faithful  than  maternal  love ;  it  is  the  strongest  bond  of  life,  and  rises 
triumphantly  out  of  all  demoralisation,  the  redeeming  feature  of  humanity. 
It  is  not  to  a  deficiency  of  maternal  love— for  this  feeling  is  not  to  be 
obliterated  from  the  female  breast — ^that  we  can  refer  the  melancholy  want 
of  physical  and  mental  training  in  the  commencement  of  this  mortal 
existence,  but  it  is  to  incapacity,  in  a  great  measure,  and  a  want  of  right 
views  for  gdiding  the  maternal  instinct  and  rendering  it  efficient  for  the 
care  of  childhood.    Here,  then,  a  wide  sphere  of  action  lies  incontestably 
open  to  the  female  sex.    The  regeneration  of  education  must  begin  with 
woman,  who  has  her  mission  to  fulfil  in  this  age,  not  only  as  mother  in 
the  domestic  circle,  but  also  as  mother  to  the  poor  and  helpless  orphans  of 
the  lower  classes,  who  experience  no  maternal  care  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth.     The  constantly  increasing  number  of  ''  C^eches,*^  Infant 
Asylums,  and  other  institutions  of  that  nature,  show  that  they  partly 
understand  the  call  of  the  time,  and  are  willing  to  respond  to  it.    But  the 
power  of  acting  efficaciously  in  removing  the  evils  we  complain  of,  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  find,  even  in  the  greater  number  of  those  whose  heartfelt 
wish  it  is  to  carry  out  the  work  of  benevolence — to  say  nothing  of  those 
who  co-operate  in  the  work  for  fashion's  sake^if  the  majority  of  mothers 
are  incompetent  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  their  task.    To  say  nothing  of 
the  neglected  state  of  girls  of  the  lower  classes,  it  is  impossiUe  to  look 
upon  female  education  as  carried  on  in  the  middle  or  higher  classes  as 
adequate  to  tnda  uj>  the  female  sex  for  the  educational  mission  it  has  to 
fulfil.    And  this  mission,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  extends  far 
beyond  the  family  circle.    In  the  upper  classes  we  ought  to  see  it  in  the 
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assemblies  ^  foMhumiMe  Hft,  gaarding  the  deeendes  of  soebiji  iad  lend* 
ing  a  beauty  to  social  intereoone.    The  useless  knowledge  that  is  acquired 
in  the  sehools,  the  nsthetie  character  of  the  instructiTe  system  that  pr^ 
tails  at  present,  the  cultivation  of  talents,  the  a<;<|uirement  of  accomplish* 
ments,  and  the  like,  are  all  designed  for  contributing  to  the  brilliancy  of 
sodal  intercourse,  though  they  hare  not  succeeded  in  promoting  thai  cnl* 
tiTation  of  the  beautifhl  which  should  lie  within  woman's  walk.    The  lofve 
of  tbe  beautiful  is  made  subserrient  to  the  gratification  of  vanity*    The 
two  opporite  tendencies,  one  leading  to  the  minui  that  is  so  often  fiHmd 
accompanying  domestic  life,  and  the  other  to  the  ezdusiTe  enltiTation  of 
tbe  accomplishments,  and  the  incapacity  for  practical  life  that  it  produces^ 
instead  of  being  brought  to  bear  ferourably  upon  each  other,  still  stand  in 
evident  opposition  to  each  bther.    Nothing  can  present  a  more  striking 
contrast  than  the  existence  of  the  young  girl  whose  hours  are  chiefly  spent 
in  learning  and  taking  all  sorts  of  lessons-^many  of  whidi  have  an  in* 
jurious  effisct  upon  the  health  by  the  sedentary  habits  they  indnee    and 
the  existence  of  the  same  young  creature  when  she  comet  mU^  and  com* 
mences  frequenting  ball-rooms  and  other  places  of  amusement,  and  her 
life  as  the  wife,  mother,  and  mistress  of  the  family  drde,  if  she  feithfully 
felfils  the  trifold  duties  of  her  position.   The  boy  is  educated  for  the  trade 
or  profession  he  is  to  follow,  or  the  position  of  life  he  is  to  fill ;  he  leama 
with  a  special  view  to  the  future  application  of  the  knowledge  he  is  ao* 
quiring.    The  girUs  education  is  seldom  directed  so  as  to  point  out  her 
vocation  to  her ;  she  is  seldom  taught  to  consider  that  nature  designs  her 
tp  be  a  mother ;  and  as  to  the  ulterior  application  that  may  be  made  of 
what  she  learns,  she  knows  little  more  about  it  than  that  it  may  conduce 
to  render  her  generally  pleasing  and  agreeable.    The  more  strang^y  or* 
ganized  and  highly  ^fted  natures  who  are  unable  to  imbibe  in  dull  nnoon* 
sdousness  the  unmeaning  instructions  of  the  schools,  who  fed  the  want  of 
stronger  food  than  that  which  clogs  the  memory,  know  the  miseries 
attendant  on  a  defective  education ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  who  fell 
sacrifices  to  a  want  of  the  means  of  developing  a  consdousness  of  the  real 
end  of  their  existence,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this,  have  wandered  into 
the  paths  of  demoralisation  and  vice.    But  in  order  to  effect  that  refor- 
mation in  female  education  which  the  age  requires,  we  must  begin  with 
instituting  educational  establishments  for  instructing  girls  in  all  tibat  is 
requidte  to  prepare  them  for  tbdr  vocation  in  life  in  acoordanoe  witb  the 
prUidples  and  system  of  Frederick  Frobel.    There  they  must  be  given  the 
opportunities  of  learning  all  that  school  tuition  n^lects  to  impart.    With 
the  acquidtion  of  knowledge  must  the  power  for  action  be  nnfolded  s  they 
must  be  rendered  fit  for  the  duties  of  practical  life,  in  whatefer  station 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  exercise  thdr  faculties. 
Female  education^  to  be  sound  and  useftdy  must  not  be  bfoken  off  at  the 
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ftge  when  the  giri  is  sapposed  to  be  ripe  for  presenting  in  society.  At  that 
age  a  mass  of  knowledge  may  have  been  coUectedy  but  it  has  not  been 
brought  into  bearing  with  the  farther  development  of  being.  To  render 
the  acquired  knowledge  truly  valuable,  the  ability  to  apply  it  with  effect 
ihovld  be  proportioBate  to  the  treasure  collected.  A  certain  mass  of  know* 
ledge  is  the  best  preparatioii  for  an  independent  reception  and  reproduce 
tkm  of  impressions,  whether  of  a  real  or  ideal  nature.  It  also  assists  the 
ftcolties  to  find  their  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  farouri  a  certain  desi- 
rable oripnality.  The  female  principle  not  only  requires  that  its  rights 
are  to  be  conceded  to  it»  but  the  conditions  must  be  provided  for  its 
favourable  development — it  must  be  allowed  to  retain  its  female  pecu'* 
Uarities.  The  maxim  that  genius  owns  no  particular  sex  has  been  veiy 
partially  applied.  We  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  unquestionable  differ- 
ence between  'the  sexes — that  in  contrast  show  equality — presupposes  a 
diflbrent  manifestation  of  power  and  activity.  When  favourable  conditions 
work  together  for  the  full  development  of  the  faculties  in  all  their  natural 
peculiarities  of  tendency,  the  female  principle  will  soar  upwards,  and  show 
itself  to  be  productive  in  the  most  varied  ways.  Perhaps  it  may  be  able 
to  form  a  conciliatory  medium  between  the  contending  extremes  of  faith 
and  knowledge.  Although  the  Pythian  priestesses,  the  vestals,  and  sybils, 
no  longer  are  regarded  as  the  vessels  of  inspiration,  from  the  lips  of 
woman  may  flow  the  words  of  truth.  It  is  for  her,  as  the  representative 
of  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  progress  of  true 
faith,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  losing  the  Gbd  of  our  salvation  in  the 
•chool  of  intellect  and  science. 

But  even  the  intellect  of  woman — as  that  half  of  humanity  is  as  highly 
privil^^ed  as  man — has  its  mission  to  perform.  The  decidedly  masculine 
dmracteristics  of  the  greater  part  of  the  women  who  have  figured  in  his- 
toiy,  as  well  as  the  caricatures  of  female  nature  that  many  highly-gifted 
women  present,  afford  suffieient  proof  of  the  defeets  in  female  education  as 
applied  to  the  preservation  o(  female  originality,  or  the  development  of 
extraordinary  talents.  Surely  it  cannot  be  in  the  great  scheme  of  nature 
to  make  unusual  gifts  the  excitmg  causes  of  unusual  follies.  The  educa- 
tional establbhments  that  we  allude  to  should  unquestionably  ofier  the 
means  of  cultivating  the  fhoulties  of  the  female  sex,  with  a  special  view  to 
the  fiiture  vocation  $  and  the  instructions  should  comprise  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  various  classes  in  society  may  require.  The  following  plan 
may  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  subjects  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  lectured  on  in  these  establishments,  principally  by  sdentific 
men,  in  wUeh  we  include  the  physician,  but  all  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  mother  r<-* 

SCBJBCTS  VOa  DI8CITB8IOH  AND  LbCTURU, 

1.  The  bodQy  sad  mental  training  of  the  child,  in  which  are  oompriaed  phjsiology,  that 
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U,  the  development  of  the  corporeal  powers ;  psychology,  or  the  first  devdopmeiH 
of  the  mental  powers ;  the  treatment  of  children  in  health  and  in  iicknessy  for 
nurses,  instructresses,  and  mothers. 

For  attaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  ahove,  the  Creches,  Infant  Schools, 
and  Infant  Gardens  oflTer  the  hest  opportunity. 

2.  On  the  Tocation  of  woman,  hoth  in  the  domestic  circle  and  beyond  It — ^in  which  are 

comprised  the  duties  of  housekeeping,  economy,  dietetics,  bookkeeping,  care  of  the 
sick  and  poor,  and  an  acquaintance  with  female  schools  and  educational  literature. 
The  practice  of  these  duties  may  be  learned  in  attending  to  the  aflfUrs  of  the 
house,  in  providing  for  the  sick  and  poor,  and  in  the  inspection  of  schools. 

3.  The  history  of  the  development  of  mankind,  as  the  history  of  universal  education, 

vrith  especial  reference  to  the  family  circle  and  the  female  sex. 

4.  Educational  gymnastics,  for  physical  improvement. 

5.  Natural  history  in  general,  with  particular  reference  to  woman's  vocation ;  introdae- 

tion  to  the  elements  of  botany,  for  instance^  as  applied  in  the  Infant  Qardena  and 
the  kitchen. 

6.  Universal  literature  in  its  organic  connexion,  and  exemplified  by  characteristic  ex- 

amples with  reference  to  the  vocation  of  woman. 

7.  Learning  the  games  and  manual  occupations  of  Frobel's  Infant  Gardens,  together 

vrith  his  method  of  drawing  in  its  fundamental  principles,  and  their  application. 

On  anj  of  the  foregoing  subjects  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive 
comtnanications  and  articles  for  ''The  Governess  and  Educational 
Bevibw/'  Volume  II. 


BEAUMONT  AND  FLETCHER'S  POETEY :  FEATEICIDB, 

In  a  former  number  we  promised  to  ^ve .  a  specimen  of  the  poetry  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  piece  which  we  select  is  from  the  tragedy 
of  The  Bloody  Brotheb  ;  or,  Rollo,  Duke  of  Normandy,  With 
this  tragedy,  by  the  way,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Beaumont  had  anything 
to  do — it  is  supposed  that  Rowley  assisted  Fletcher  in  its  production. 
Coleridge  said,  ''  I  scarcely  know  a  more  deeply  tragic  scene  anywhere 
than  that  in  BoUot  in  which  Edith  pleads  for  her  father's  life,  and  then, 
when  she  cannot  prevail,  rises  up  and  imprecates  yengeance  on  his  mur- 
derer." In  referring  to  this  remark  Leigh  Hunt  observes,  "  Most  pathetic 
is  all  the  pleading  of  Edith,  particularly  the  remonstrances  with  the  soldiers 
in  the  speech  beginning  '  Now  blessing  on  thee.'  We  love  (!)  also  the 
falsehoods  and  flatteries  which  she  uses  towards  the  scoundrel  before  het, 
and  hear,  with  the  tears  in  our  eyes,  her  poor  Yoice  speaking  fondly  to  him 
in  her  convulsed  and  agonising  throat." 

In  this  tragedy,  as  in  every  other  poem,  Mr,  Hunt  truly  says,  **  Though 
omissions,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  been  abundant,  not  a  word  has  been 
altered."  This,  to  teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  language  and  history,  is  most  important,  and  it  is  no  small  recommen- 
datipp  pf  Mr-  Bohn'9  edition,  that  "  of  the  passages  needing  rejection  not 
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a  particle  has  been  spared.  The  most  cautious  member  of  a  ftmiljr  may 
take  up  the  Tolume  at  random  and  read  aloud  from  it»  without  misgivings 
in  circles  the  most  refined." 

IRoOo,  th4  BUody  Brother,  JoM  Duke  of  Normtmdy,  in^^aUent  of  hh  hroiker  OMe 
tihmro  m  the  eovertigntp,  kitte  him  in  pretence  of  their  mother ,  SephUUl 

SciNB. — The  Mother^e  Prhate  Boom  in  the  Palaee,  where  ehe,  and  her  eon  OttOt 

her  dmghier  Matilda,  and  Edith,  daughter  of  RoHo'e  tutor  BatdwiUf  have  been  eon* 
wereing.    Enter  to  them  Bolio,  armed,  and  hie  favourite  minieter  Latoreh, 

Both.      Perisli  ill  the  world 

Ere  I  but  lose  one  foot  of  possible  empire. 

By  sleights  and  colour  used  by  slaves  and  wretches  !* 

I  am  exempt  by  birth  from  both  those  curbs. 

And  sit  above  them  in  aU  justice,  since 

I  sit  above  in  power.    Where  power  is  given. 

Is  all  the  right  supposed  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Lat,        Prove  both,  sir ;  see  the  traitor ! 
Otto,       He  comes  armed ; 

See,  mother,  now  your  confidence ! 
Soph.       What  rage  aifSects  this  monster  ? 
RoOo,      Give  me  my  way,  or  perish  I 
Soph,       Hake  thy  way,  viper,  if  thou  thus  affect  it ! 
Otto,  {embracing  hie  mother).    This  is  a  treason  like  thee  1 
Both.       Let  her  go ! 
Scph,       Embrace  me,  wear  me  as  thy  shield,  my  son ; 

And  through  my  breast  let  his  rude  weapon  run 

To  thy  Ufe's  innocence  1 
Otto,      Play  not  two  parts, 

Treacherf  and  coward  both,  but  yield  a  sword, 

And  let  thy  arming  thee^  be  odds  enough 

Against  my  naked  bosom ! 
RoUo,      Loose  his  hold ! 
Matilda,  Forbear,  base  murderer ! 
BoUo,      Forsake  our  mother. 
Soph,       Mother  dost  thou  name  me. 

And  put  off  naturo  thus  ? 
RoBo,       Forsake  her,  traitor; 

Or,  by  the  spoil  of  nature,  through  hers. 

This  leads  unto  thy  heart  1 
Otto.       Hold  I  IQ^ite  hie  mother. 

Soph,      Hold  me  still. 
Otto  Xto  hie  mother).  For  twenty  hearts  and  lives,  I  will  not  hazard 

One  drop  of  blood  in  yours. 
Soph,      Oh,  thou  art  lost  then  1 
Otto,       Protect  my  innocence,  HeaTcn ! 

^  Bg  eleighte  and  colour,  4rc.]    Through  the  poor  pretences  and  arguments  in  use 
with  slavish  minds, 
t  7Veaeher,'\    Tnltor. 
X  Thp  arming  thee,}    Thy  wearing  of  annoor. 
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S(^K      Call  out  murder  I 

Mat.       Ba  murdered  all,  bat  Mve  him  S 

BdUh,     Murder!  murder! 

RoUo,      Cannot  I  reach  you,  yet  ? 

Oii^       No,  fiend.  [rA«ywr«#<le.    iMkflAk. 

RoUo,      Lttoroby 

Rescue  I  I'm  down, 
Lat,        Up,  then ;  your  sword  cools,  sir ; 

Fly  It  r  th'  flame,  and  worl^  your  ends  out. 
BoUo.       Ha ! 

Have  at  you,  there,  sir  I 

Enter  Aubut. 
Auh.       Author  of  prodigies  t 

What  sights  are  these? 
Otto.       Oh,  give  me  a  weapon,  Aubrey  \  [He  U  etabhed. 

Soph,      Oh,  part  'em,  part  'em  1 
Aub,       For  Heaven's  sake,  no  mofe ! 
Otto,       No  more  resist  his  fury ;  no  rage  can 

Add  to  his  mischief  done. 
Soph,      Take  spirit,  my  Otto ; 

Heayen  will  not  see  thee  die  thus. 
Mat.       He  is  dead. 

And  nothiug  Utcs  but  death  of  every  goodness. 
Soph.      Oh,  he  hath  slain  his  brother ;  curse  him.  Heaven ! 
RoUo.      Curse  and  be  cursed  I  it  is  the  fruit  of  cursing.— 

Latorch,  take  off  here ;  bring  too  of  that  blood 

To  colour  o'er  my  shirt ;  then  raise  the  court, 

And  give  it  out  how  he  attempted  us 

In  our  bed  naked.    Shall  the  name  of  brother 

Forbid  us  to  enlarge  our  state  and  powers, 

Or  place  affects  of  blood  above  our  reason, 

That  tells  us  all  things  good  against' another 

Are  good  in  the  same  line  against  a  brother  ? 

[IZo^o,  among  hie  other  elaughtere,  haemg  ordered  the  deuih  ^hie  tutor  BaUwm,  ie 
implored  by  the  latter'e  daughter  to  epare  it^  amd  earwed  bp  her /bit  being  tHiplored  m 
vain.    Zharing  her  exeeratione  hefaUe  in  Imm  with  Aflr«3 


MoUob      Go,  take  this  dotard  here,  and  take  his  head 

Off  with  a  sword. 
HamodiL  Tour  schoolmaster  ? 

BoOo,      Even  he.  [Baldwin  ie  eeized. 

Bald.      For  teaching  thee  no  better;  'tis  the  best 

Of  all  thy  damnM  justices !— Away, 

Captain ;  FU  follow. 
Edith.     Oh,  stay  there,  Duke ;  {Coming  forward  and  hneeUng, 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  blood  and  fury 

Hear  a  poor  maid's  petitions,  hear  a  daughter, 

The  only  daughter  of  a  wretched  father  1 

Oh,  stay  your  haste,  as  you  shaU  need  this  mercy  I 
Mh,      Away  vnth  this  fond  wmbm  I 


rtumictDS. 


S4S 


Bditk, 


XoUo. 
SdUh. 


Motto, 
Biiih. 


BoOo. 
SdUh. 


Rotfo, 
BdUk. 


SoUo.. 


BM. 

BoUo. 

Jiom* 


Yon  rnuBt  hear  me, 

If  tliwe  be  any  ipark  of  pity  In  you^ 

If  8w«et  InmiaiiHy  and  meiey  rule  you! 

I  do  oonlbaa  yoo  are  a  prince,  your  anger 

As  great  as  you,  your  eiaeutfon  greilei^* 

Aivty  with  him ! 

Oh,  captaifti  by  thy  mai^hood. 

By  her  soft  soul  that  bare  theo-*I  do  eonftas,  sir, 

Your  doom  of  Jnstlee  on  fonr  fbes  most  righleons 

Good,  noble  prfnee,  look  on  me  1 

Take  her  firom  me ! 

A  enrse  upon  his  life  that  hinders  me  1 

May  father's  blessing  never  iall  upon  him, 

If  ay  Bearen  nePer  hear  his  prayers !    I  beseech  yon, 

Oh,  sir,  these  tears  beseech  you,  these  chaste  hands  woo  you, 

That  ncrer  yet  were  heacf ed  but  to  things  holy. 

Things  like  yourself!    Yon  are  a  god  above  us; 

Be  as  a  god,  then,  full  of  saving  merey  \ 

Mercy,  oh,  mercy,  sir,  for  His  sake  mercy. 

That,  when  your  stout  heart  weeps,  shall  give  you  pity ! 

Here  I  must  grow. 

By  heaven,  I'U  strike  thee,  woman  1 

Most  vrillingly ;  let  all  thy  anger  seize  me, 

All  the  most  studied  torments,  so  thU  good  man, 

This  old  man,  and  this  innocent,  escape  thee  I 

Carry  him  away,  I  say  1 

Now,  blessing  on  thee  I    Oh,  sweet  pity  I 

I  see  it  in  thy  eyes.— I  charge  you,  soldiers. 

Even  by  the  pitee's  power,  rdetse  my  lather  I 

The  prince  is  merciful*,  why  do  you  hold  hun  ? 

The  prittoe  IbiBeU  his  f uiy  s  why  do  you  tog  him  ? 

HeUold;  why  do  you  hurt  him  ?    Speak,  oh,  speak,  sir  I 

Speak,  as  you  are  a  man  1  a  man's  life  hangs,  sir, 

A  Mend's  life,  and  a  foster  life,  upon  you. 

rris  but  a  word,  but  mtrcy  quickly  spoke,  sir. 

Oh,  speak,  prince,  speak  1 

Will  no  man  here  obey  me  ? 

Have  I  no  rule  yet?    As  I  live,  he  dies 

That  does  not  execute  my  will,  and  suddenly ! 

AU  that  thou  canst  do  takes  but  one  short  hour  from  me. 

Hew  oif  her  hands! 

Lady,  hold  off! 

No,  hew  'em ; 

Hew  oif  my  innocent  hands,  M  he  commands  yrm  1 

Thev'h  hang  the  faster  on  for  death's  convulsion. 

^  [SsH  BAumxw,  wU%  iho  Qmrd. 

Xhoo  seed  of  rocks,  will  nothing  move  thee,  then  ? 
Are  an  my  tears  lost  ?  all  my  righteous  prayers 
Drown'd  in  thy  drunken  wiath  ?    I  stand  up  thus,  then  ? 
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Thu  boldly,  bloodj  tjnni ; 

And  to  thy  face,  in  HeaTen't  high  nMie  defy  tliee ! 

And  may  iweet  mercy,  when  thy  soul  iighs  for  i(^ 

When  under  thy  black  miachieli  thy  flesh  trembles^ 

When  neither  atrength,  nor  youth,  nor  fiiendi,  nor  gold. 

Can  stay  one  hour;  when  thy  most  wi^tched  conidenee. 

Waked  from  her  dream  of  death,  like  Are  ihall  melt  thee; 

When  all  thy  mother's  tears,  thy  broCher'a  wounds. 

Thy  people's  fears  and  curses,  and  my  loss, 

My  aged  father's  loss,  shall  stand  before  thee— 
Bollo.      Save  him,  I  say ;  run,  save  him,  save  her  father; 

Fly,  and  redeem  his  head  I  [JSjcU  Lato&ob. 

Bdiih.      May  then  that  pity. 

That  comfort  thou  ezpect'st  from  HeaTcn,  that  mercy^ 

Be  lock'd  up  from  thee,  fly  thee  1  bowlings  find  thee, 

Despair  (oh,  my  sweet  father  I)  storms  of  terrors, 

Blood  tiU  thou  burst  again ! 
BoUo,      Oh,  fair  sweet  anger  I 

Enter  Latorch  and  HAIC9DU  with  Baldwin's  head, 
Lai.         I  came  too  late,  sir,  'twas  dispatch'd  before ; 

His  head  is  here. 
Motto.      And  my  heart  there !    Go,  bury  him ; 

GItc  him  fair  rites  of  funeral,  decent  honours. 
Edith.      Wilt  thou  not  take  me,  monster  ?    Highest  HeaTcn, 

Give  him  a  punishment  fit  for  his  mischief! 

IFatta  doom. 


COEEESPONDENCB. 


SCRIPTURE  QUOTATIONS  IN  STORY-BOOKS. 

To  the  Editor  ^  **  The  Ooy»NK88." 
Sir,— If  an  obscure  indiyidnal  may  be  permitted  to  make  any  comments  upon  a  lecture 
at  Quetn*9  Cotteffet  1  would  Tcnture  to  express  my  approbation  of  an  extract  in  your  last 
number,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  the  frequent  (and  sometimes  irreleyant)  introduce 
tion  of  scripture  texts  into  books  intended  for  the  perusal  of  the  young.  It  has  fre- 
quently struck  me  that  it  is  a  desecration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  use  them  as  a  mine 
whence  to  extract  wherewith  *'  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Children  haTe  no 
relish  for  reading  the  Bible  when  they  have  been  so  accustomed  to  find  its  sacred  words 
applied  to  imaginary  persons  in  fictitious  tales.  They  require  the  zest  of  a  $tory  to  make 
them  palatable.  The  Rct.  Sidney  Smith  in  his  leiters  (I  cannot  quote  his  wordSf  not 
haTing  the  book  by  me)  deprecates  the  too  firequent  use,  in  preaching,  of  certain  phrases, 
snch  as  **  putting  off  the  old  man"  and  others,  which  pall  upon  the  ear  and  lose  thdr  force 
by  their  constant  repetition.  If  that  be  the  case  in  sermons,  to  which  we  are  bound 
to  listen  with  reyerence,  what  must  it  be  in  books,  which  are  the  occupation  of  a  leisure 
hour,  taken  up  and  laid  down  at  pleasure  ? 

Surely  the  authors  of  such  books  (whose  intentions  are  always,  and  whose  talenie  are 

Jirofuentfy  to  be  admned)  might  dothe  the  same  ideas  in  other  than  the  precise  words  qf 

Ser^twre.    They  may  perhaps  argue,  No  others  would  have  the  same  weight.    I  urge. 
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thit  tbeir  w^igki  is  diminiihed  by  tbe  frictioft  of  ooottaiit  use,  tboagh  not  ibeir  in^ort. 
ftnce.  I  hftTe  beard  foreigiien  Bay,  tbej  were  rarpriaed  to  see  tbe  nomber  of  pious  books 
for  tbe  young  in  our  bmgoage,  and  bad  supposed  tbat  Englisb  children  would  be  more 
actuated  by  religions  motlTCs  in  daily  life  tbmn  those  of  other  nations,  but  tbat  they  bad 
not/NMif  them  so.  May  not  what  I  have  stated  aboTO  be  in  some  measure  tbe  cause 
of  this? 

If  I  be  in  error.  I  am  open  to  oonnction.  I  repeat,  tbat  I  fully  appreciate  the  esoel* 
lence  of  what  the  authors  desire  to  inculcate^  but  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by 
all  I  have  witnessed  during  a  long  course  of  tuition. 


MARA. 


Derby,  30tb  October,  1855. 


EEVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

"Manual  of  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  Composition."    By  E.  B« 

Hamphriesy  LL.D.  CI.,  cr.  Syo.  J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.  1855. 
It  is  a  fact  perhaps  not  generally  knowui  that  a  large  number  of  the  sub* 
scribers  to  *' The  Governess"  is  comprised  of  clergymen,  preceptors^ 
and  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  education.  We  have  been  repeatedly 
asked  to  make  our  periodical  more  a  repertory  of  general  education  than  of 
female  education.  This  we  fear  would,  by  the  majority  of  our  friends,  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  departure  from  onr  original  design.  Still,  as 
the  majority  of  our  readers  —  male  as  well  as  female  —  are  persons  of 
superior  education,  and  as  many  of  the  governesses  who  are  on  our  list  of 
subscribers  are  ladies  whose  knowledge  of  the  classical,  as  well  as  of  the 
modem  languages,  would  put  to  shame  the  hollow  pedantiy  of  many  a 
master  of  a ''  Classical  and  Commercial  Acftdemy,"  we  do  not  consider  that 
we  shall  be  moving  out  of  our  legitimate  sphere  of  action  if  we  notice,  from 
time  to  time,  new  works  which,  although  used  principally  in  gentlemen's 
schools,  are  oflen  used — and  used  well  too — in  ladies'  schools. 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Humphreys  may  be  briefly  described :  English  transla- 
tions of  such  select  passages  as  best  illustrate  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
classic  authors  from  which  they  are  quoted,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  they 
exhibit  in  a  lucid  manner  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the  languages  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 


"  Clare vcE  HoirsE;  or,  the  Misses  Camboux's  Establishment/' 
By  Anna  Maria.     CI.,  12mo.,  pp.  155.    Aylott  &  Go.     1853* 

It  is  not  usual  for  us  to  notice  such  works  as  '*  Clarence  House,'*  after 
they  have  been  years  before  the  public ;  but  although  Anna  Maria  is,  we 
believe,  a  stranger  to  us,  we  think  that  her  little  work  claims,  from  its  very 
character,  some  notice  from  us. 

Anna  Maria  appears  to  be  one  of  the  principals  of  a  suburban  ''Est** 
blishment  for  Young  Ladies,"  and  at  the  request  of  her  pupils  sho  baa 
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described  her  sehool,  het  plans,  and  the  ycmthfal  charaeters  she  has  had  to 
deal  with  In  her  professional  experience.  If  principals  of  schools  were 
more  generally  to  publish  such  little  works,  and  to  express  in  them  their 
religious  and  educational  yiews*  it  would  be  a  great  assistanoa  to  parents 
and  guardians ;  but  there  is  one  important  point  to  which  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  oor  readers ;  it  is  ihiB-^ta^efklneit  with 
referenee  to  pnblishing.  Inexperienced  anthers  entail  much  inconTenience 
upon  themselves  by  "  rushing  into  print/*  without  first  counting  the  cost. 
It  too  often  happens  that  a  small  edition  of  a  good  book  remaina  unsold  ibr 
years,  simply  in  consequence  of  the  author's  injudicious  choice  of  a  pub- 
lisher. As  we  shall  revert  to  this  subject  agaiui  we  shall  now  only  express 
our  regret  that  Anna  Maria's  little  work  has  not  reached  a  second  or  third 
edition.  We  have  always  much  pleasure  in  notidng  the  efforts  of  teachers 
-—especially  lady  teacherS'-'to  promote  the  dissemination  of  sound  ednca- 
tionid  theories,  and  to  show  how  they  may  be  practically  carried  out.  The 
following  extract  ftom  Chapter  III. — ^The  Dorcas  Society— will  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  the  author^s  style,  and  the  tendency  of  her  teachmg! — 

** *  Briif  joar  thfanUe,  Edith/  cried  LeiUi  Howard;  yoo  know  this  is  Dorett  night: 
I  ta  goiBgto  ttske  laeb  a  pretty  little  plufore.' 

<"  Aid  V  taid  Bdlth,  'sa  goisg  to  flBith  the  frill  for  Mitt  Douglst'i  ftoek :  the  nryt 
1  hemned  the  latt  one  m  nettlj,  that  I  shall  assist  her  again  to-night.' 

"  Miss  Camrottz  wished  to  aoeostom  her  papils  to  aets  of  henevolenee,  and  tharefore 
several  little  societies  were  established,  which  had  much  excited  the  iaterast  of  many  of 
them,  and  made  them  anxious,  as  far  as  their  means  would  allow,  to  promote  the  mis- 
sionary canse,  and  other  charitable  Institutions. 

•*  The  sabsctiptieas  were  placed  at  the  lowest  possible  sum,  In  order  that  they  might 
Cdl  heavily  on  none,  and  that  all  migWi  feel  that  moch  good  might  be  accompltohed  by  a 
Tery  smaU  ontlay  of  money*  Thus  the  papOs  of  Clarence  House  had  what  they  caUed 
their '  Educational  Fund,'  and  to  this  each  young  lady  subscribed  ent  farikht^  n  weeA* 
Small  as  this  sum  appears,  it  sufficed  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  two  little  girls  at  the 
neighbouring  National  School,  and  to  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  some  other  naeful 
article  of  dress,  for  each  at  Christmas. 

*  A  misstonary  box,  too,  wis  kept,  to  which  the  subscription  was  a  halfpenny  a  week. 
Ones  a  yeartida  bos  was  opened,  and  the  contents  divided  between  the  Churdi  Mb- 
sienaiy  8ocsaty#  the  Sodaty  fcv  Pvoasotlng  CfaristisnHy  among  the  Jews,  the  DisMet 
Visiting  Society,  and  the  National  Schools ;  the  amount  to  esdh  being  addon  leas  than 
ten  shillings  per  year,  sometimes  more,  depending  on  the  number  of  subscribers.  The 
third  object  was  a  Doicas  Society,  the  amount  of  subscription  also  a  halfpenny  per  wedi# 
but  paid  quarterly  in  advanee.  The  sum  thus  collected  wu  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
prints,  calico,  flannel,  &c.,  which  materials  were  converted  into  garments  for  the  poor  by 
lliaa  Camranx  and  her  pupils,  who  spent  one  erenlag  in  each  week  in  thb  useful  and 
agreeable  employnient,'' 
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'•  A  MsMOiR  AND  Rbmaims  ov  tbb  latb  Rbt.  Johk  Grboort  Pikb« 
Author  of  'Penuasires  to  Early  Pietj/  ftc.**  Edited  by  his  Sons. 
Cr.  Sto.j  pp.  457*    Jarrold  and  Sons. 

{OatUhmedfrom  pa^e  460.) 

« 

Mb,  Pike  kft  Wjrmondky  in  1806  to  enter  upon  active  daty^ 

•^  Aiao  oppertttiilty  of  lettliBg  over  a  diiiidi  presented  ftielf,  he  aeeepted  aa  eiigage« 
meal  lo  detete  a  portion  of  bit  time,  aa  dasafeal  assistant.  In  the  sdiool  eondoctedby  his 
imelcs,  liie  Ifessis.  O.  and  R.  Gregory,  Lower  Bdmontoa,  and  for  nearly  three  year*  he 
oentiaaed  in  this  sitoation.  As  oonneeted  with  his  subsequent  missiontry  bbears,  h  Is 
aainteiestlngftelythatdnrinf  this  period  one  of  his  fttoorite  popUs  was  the  lamented 
martyr  of  Srromango^  the  late  Ret.  John  Wliliams.'' 

The  foUowing  extract  ^ves  evidence  of  the  justice  of  the  encomia  which 
Mr.  Pike*8  mother  received  from  hia  latherj  himself,  and  his  sons : — 

■*  It  would  appear,  from  the  ioUowing  gentle  maternal  reproof,  as  if  bis  teadeacies,  at 
this  time»  were  towards  exeessive  gravity  and  retirement.    Under  date,  April  3,  1807f 
his  mother  writes  i— '  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  time  might  be  much  better  em- . 
ployed  than  in  sneh  visits  u  yon  deeeribe,  for  in  general  I  think  nothing  more  disagree* 
able  or  a  greater  waste  of  time.    But  may  we  not  carry  our  ideas  on  this  subject  too. 
far  ?    Miy  not  a  word  or  sentence  in  a  conversation  started  be  of  some  serriee — utf, 
sometimes  of  very  great  consequence  to  the  triflhig  cirele?    This  from  a  minister  Is  often 
more  attended  to  end  better  remembered  than  a  sermon.    Our  Blessed  Lord  mixed  with 
sneh  trUlcrs.    He  did  not  live  in  a  wilderness  like  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  nor . 
eoma  with  his  aasterityft    fio  different  was  his  conduct,  that  he  was  called  the  friend  of 
publieaas  and  sinners*    He^  my  dear  son,  must  haTC  denied  himself  many  a  pleasing  con* . 
versation  with  those  he  lored,  hii  true  and  faithlhl  followers,  who^  we  may  weU  sap*, 
pose,  listened  with  the  most  eager  attention  to  the  gracious  words  which  at  aU  timea 
flowed  fram  hia  lips.    He  did  not  refrain  finom  mixing  with  and  even  perforadngmlraelea 
before  those  who  ascribed  those  very  miraolca  to  Satan.    What  astonishing  condascen* 
sion  and  forbearance  I    But  it  was  worthy  of  Him  who  spake  and  acted  as  never  man 
did  before.    Thus,  if  you  should  become*a  pastor  of  a  congregation,  yon  most  visit  as  well 
as  preaeh.    Bat  why  do  I  say  so  )    You  must  preach  always  by  practice  aa  weU  as  by 
words*    Bdleve  me,  yon  may  give  as  much  instruction  over  a  cup  of  tea  as  in  a  pulpit. 
8o»  I  am  persaaded,  yoni^^and  my— Isvourite  Doddridge  would  baTO  said*    Pirst  engage 
the  aflbetloas  of  your  people,  and  you  wfil  often,  with  great  pleasure,  see  even  ehildrea 
an  attaBtlon  to  what  you  aban  say,  in  those  friendly  and  then  proitaUe  and  pleasing  vislta* 
Ton  mnH  not  eneamge  too  much  gravity,  for  in  time  it  may  descend  to  melaneholy  i 
and  if  I  am  not  too  partial  to  my  son,  I  think  he  ii  one  of  those  happy  beinga  who  haa. 
the  greatest  leaMm  In  the  woild  to  be  chearfnL' " 

Aa  many  of  onr  readers  have  evinced  cnriositj  with  regard  to  the  doctrinal 
views  of  Mr.  Pike«  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  extracts : — 

"  To  his  son  C.  at  Stepney,  October  16i— •*  On  the  subject  of  general  grace  and  parti- 
enhur  aalvation,  our  best  guide  is  the  Bible.  I  apprehend  that  teaches  as  phnnly  and 
fuUy  that  God  had  compassion  on  the  whide  human  race;  that  he,  bondJUhf  desires  not 
the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  has  provided  for  their  salvation,  and  would  save  them  but 
for  their  own  fonlt  Nowif  the  great  God,  hi  plaia  words,  dedaresthU,  it  donbtlesB  la 
SQ*  Waai^toreeeivethe  truth  on  his  authority^  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Scripture^ 
to  excite  gratitude  and  love  in  the  saved,  taiehea  that  they  owe  this  to  a  peeiOiar  display 
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of  gnee  to  them,  leads  them  to  look  to  God  as  haTing  ohoaen  them,  and  committed  them 
to  Christ,  to  guard,  ami  guide,  and  bring  to  heaven.  I  think  the  Scriptorea  teach  thia, 
if  I  take  their  declarationB  in  their  plain  and  obYiooi  meaning.  But  do  not  thete  atate- 
ments  contradict  each  other  ?  They  certainly  seem  to  dash ;  yet,  if  God  state  both,  they 
cannot  really  do  so.  Therefore  the  only  way  to  satisfy  the  mind  is  to  rest  in  what  God 
aays.  Can  yon  reconcile  these  views  in  every  point  ?  No,  I  do  not  pretend  to  do  so, 
bat  doubtless  God  could  if  he  has  declared  them  both.  All  I  have  to  do  is  to  learn  what 
he  says,  and  to  acquiesce  in  this,  that  what  he  says  must  be  right.  Thus  I  can  addrcn 
the  unconverted  with  the  utmost  freedom.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  their  way  of  h^>pincss 
on  God's  part.  The  general  declarations  of  full  provision  for  the  undone  world  are 
designed  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  should  feel  peculiar  gratitude  from 
a  sense  of  peculiar  obligations.  All  that  God  says  is  true,  and  there  is  in  it  nothing 
really  opposed  in  one  part  to  another,  however,  to  the  insect  faculties  of  man,  there  may 
seem  to  be  such  opposition/ 

"  To  his  daughter,  M.  A.,  Feb.  12 : — ■  You  ask  my  thoughts  about  election.  I  may 
tell  you  more  fully  at  another  time.  I  by  no  means  reject  the  doctrine,  as  many  of  our 
friends  do ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  scriptural,  but  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  dis* 
conimge  the  sincere  and  anxious,  while  there  is  much  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  thoae  who 
have  fled  to  Christ.  My  views  very  much  accord  with  those  of  Mr.  James  in  the/rt/ 
section  of  the  sevenM  chapter  of  the  *'  Anxious  Inquirer."  I  hardly  knew,  till  I  took  up 
bis  book  to-day,  that  any  one  had  so  expressed  my  vievs  as  he  has  done  there.  I 
think,  viewed  uriptwraUy,  it  is  a  doctrine  vrith  which  Christians  have  nothing  to  do  but 
as  a  means  of  exciting  their  comfort  and  their  gratitude.  This,  where  a  humble  hope  is 
entertained  that  the  soul  has  fled  to  Christ,  is  done  to  a  great  extent  when,  in  connexion 
with  that  perauasion,  ia  the  conviction  that  this  interest  in  Christ  is  the  effect  of  dirine 
purpose,  and  that  through  divine  goodness  the  believer's  own  name,  before  time  began, 
waa  vrritten  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plain  dedarations  of 
pardoning  grace  are  so  universal,  and  so  full,  and  so  rich,  that  there  is  nothing  to  disooa« 
rage  one  simple-hearted  inquirer  after  salvation.* " 

To  his  son  he  writes  : — 

**  Observe,  that  upon  all  subjects  connected  with  religions  truth,  the  word  of  God  is  to 
be  our  only  guide.  Oar  business  is  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  and,  having  done  that,  to 
receive  the  truth  thus  presented  to  us.  This  docile  spirit  is  required  of  all  that  would  he 
taught  of  God  (1  Pet.  ii.  2),  and  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  spirit  is  evident  from  the 
eonsideration  that  God  is  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  is  pleased  to 
reveal  than  we  can  be,  and  that  therefore  it  is  pride,  folly,  and  wickedness  not  to  credil 
what  he  reveals." 

*'  Observe,  again,  that  we  must  not  suppose  a  truth  disproved  because  objections  and 
difficulties  may  be  stated  against  it,  or  expect  to  find  a  system  of  truth  that  shall  be  free 
from  all  objections.  There  are  objections  against  Calvinism  which  a  Calvinist  cannot 
remove,  and  objections  against  Armtnianism  which  an  Arminian  cannot  really  explain. 
So  objections  may  be  stated  against  the  plainest  truths  of  Scripture  which  we  cannot 
fully  remove ;  but  then  it  is  obvious  that  this  springs  from  our  ignorance  and  contracted 
powers.  God  in  a  moment  could  doubtless  make  all  clear.  We  should  consider  that 
our  knowledge,  compared  with  his  wisdom,  is  less  than  the  knowledge  of  a  mite  com* 
pared  with  an  archangel.  Hence,  what  may  seem  great  dilBculties  to  us,  in  his  view  are 
doubtless  none,  but  all  ia  dear  aa  daylight.  This  leads  us  again  to  the  view  just  taken, 
that  our  boaiaesa  ia  simply  lo  learn  what  God  reveala. 
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which,  tiyiag  lo  mke  aU  things  hanuoii^  th^havo  oftan  wndmd  f«r  <irw&  the  trnth. 
The  CalYiBMti^  is  lolkmiiig  their  syitM,  hMi  oltoA  wiciM  or  cctttnidiote4  the  pbun- 
«it  iruthe  erf  Ood't  word  in  reineMe  to  the  ueceMvertedt  mkk  u  the  death  el  Chmtfiir 
«U  BCD,  end  thel  thoe  IS,  ^eMl  jUf ,  A  gospel  for  ell  am.  On  the  other  heed,  Arai- 
nieee»  foUowhig  their  systeos,  h«ve  eqneUj  wteeled  and  contiAdietod  the  Vainest  decUra- 
tieoa  el  the  BiUe  in  nfonnee  to  the  piene,  end  heive  repneented  them  as  kee  indebted 
to  Ged  than  he  desciihee  them.  A  simple  regitd  to  BcriptMOi  dlnefMding  systeass  and 
theeeieBt  wonid  pimeme  anj  one  from  enen  ef  tUs  hind.  Then  ire  see  tai^  that 
Ood  deefaoth  not  the  death  el  the  wiohedi  and  these  «e  aie  ta«ght,  iritb  e^ial  plaU- 
neea,  thai  a  Christian  is  a  Christian  soldy  thios«h  the  gnee  ol  God-^choeen  hy  the 
IMher,  and  dnwa  to  Urn  bj  Christ. 

**  What  1  wonId  imprem  npon  yoii  is ,  to  mahe  the  BiMe  yew  gmde-aeelc  inetnietien 
thew  try  to  aseertafai  ito  real  menning^-^herieh  a  docile  mind— pr^r  to  be  tai^t  ef 
Ood^aedeeetf  eHeetfrsmes;  the  word  of  God  never  nme  into  them  on  one  side  or  the 
other." 

*«  HeiiMlog,  in  another  letter,  to  the  same  solQcet,  he  obeerted  s-^  I  apprehend  that 
while  the  teiptoree  hqr  all  the  Uaae  ol  eontimdkif  impenitent  on  the  sinneri  they  teaeh 
OS  to  aseilbe  all  the  praiw  for  eonterting,  iHnminating#  end  eanelifying  graee^in  the  case 
of  the  beUerer,  to  God.  Last  Lovd's-day  evenii«  I  dwelt  open  the  tmth,  that  they  who 
bekmgto  Christy  do  so,  not  becanse  they  wers  by  natnre  lem  eeerapt,  had  more  impfesei- 
blehearte  and  lem  depraved  indinatioBe  than  others,  bnt  beennse  God  had  bonght  them 
by  bis  gmoe.  Some  would  oill  this  Calvinism,  hot  to  me  it  seeam  eerlpturalf  and  then  I 
eare  not  what  It  Is  ealled.  The  pfaise  ol  splritiial  blmiings  helengp  to  God,  a  senm  of 
owhig  Mm  everytMag  eieHes  thanhfidneu  for  his  mercies,  and  lends  to  the  Psalmiat's 
langnsge,  **  Not  onto  as,  O  Lard,  not  mrto  nsf  bat  onto  thy  name  |^e  i^ery,  for  thy 
mercy  and  for  thy  trath's  sake.'" 

^Reforeace  hm  been  made  to  the  peealiaritieB  of  his  prsaching.  The  following  sk- 
tracts  will  nhntrate  hit  ideel  el  pienebing,  aa  well  aa  esplain,  to  eeme  atent,  tibe  snaeeM 
of  his  own : — 

*"  It  is  well  to  improve  what  opportunities  we  have  for  becoming  acquainted  vnth  the 
niceties  of  religioas  troth  and  critidsmB  on  Scripture ;  bat  It  is,  after  all,  the  great  and 
plain  and  simple  truths  of  the  gospel  that  do  the  good.  A  minister  ought  to  be  famifiar 
with  other  subjects,  but  it  Is  the  pldn  gospel  that  must  instruct  the  inqOirhig,  bidM  up 
(he  believer,  and  cheer  the  dying.  Yen  may  remember  that  Walts  ebe^^rved,  slier  hie 
long  fife  of  study,  when  he  drew  near  eternity,  that  be  found  it  to  be  thosimploand^n 
promises  which  support  the  unlettered  Christian,  that  atone  could  support  hinu  We 
shMld  be  aequahited  wtth  the  lefinemento  of  critical  knowledge;  but  we  must  food  our 
own  souls  and  those  of  our  hearers  with  the  great  and  glorious,  though  well-known, 
truths  of  the  everiasting  gospel.  And  it  is  an  important  attainment  iff  preaching  to  be 
peipetually  bringing  forward  some  or  other  ot  these,  and  yet  (0  avoid  a  samenem  in  dofclg 
so.  After  all,  more  depende,  in  preaehing  usefotty  and  sneoessfolly,  on  the  sUte  of  the 
heart  than  on  the  furniture  of  the  mind,  though  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  I 
know  the  truth  of  (his  from  experienee. 

«*  *The  sermons  to  whieh  yon  refer  are  very  wel  for  medesn  seimoM  i  hnftthesolaa^t 
in  them  the  rousing  pn^enqr  of  Bolton  and  Baxter,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp  and 
age.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  taken  general^,  the  Dissenters  are  more  defective 
now  in  thdr  style  of  preaching  than  some  of  the  pious  mfnisters  hi  the  estahliehment. 
Too  many  sermons  sie  adapted  for  anything  rather  than  to  mdke  peapfo  foel.  Itfaiisters 
do  not  seem  to  remember  that,  in  most  cases  el  a  mtenrt  tunpiifrtliia,  a  Isq^Cr  mid  fre- 
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qoentlj  the  larger,  part  of  their  hearers  are  going  to  heli,  and  that  Uieir  boiinen  is  to  try 
to  awaken  them  and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  to  heaven.  An  essay  style  of  preaching  is 
a  miserable  style.  A  minister  had  better  keep  out  of  the  pulpit  than  go  into  it  to  ddhrer 
essays,  though  they  may  be  on  gospel  truths ;  and  1  apprehend  that  a  great  part  of  the 
preaching  of  the  present  day  is  little  more  than  this.  A  preacher  should  pray  to  fed, 
and  strive  to  make  his  hearers  feel,  and  let  them  feeli  that  they  are  the  persons  he  is 
speaking  to,  and  that  he  is  not  merely  occupying  time  by  telling  them  something  that 
may  concern  people  a  hundred  miles  off,  but  which,  for  anything  that  is  pressed  upon 
them,  may  be  little  concern  of  theirs.  I  have  not,  of  late  years,  heard  many  preacherB ; 
but,  when  I  did  hear,  I  do  not  think  there  was  one  sermon  in  twenty  calculated  to  con- 
vert a  soul.  I  would  advise  yon,  especially,  to  read  the  tgppHetiimy  parts  of  Baxter's 
works.  It  is  there  that  his  strength  and  excellency  lie.  For  a  vigorous  style  of  applica- 
tion and  of  impressing  divine  truth  on  the  hearts  and  consdences  of  an  auditory,  there  is 
no  Bnglish  writer  of  much  extent  to  be  compared  irithhim.  Others  have  their  peculiar 
exoellenoes,  and  some  have  excellences  of  which  he  may  be  destitute,  but  in  powerful 
application  he  stands  unrivalled. 

*'  *  The  peculiar  excellences  of  Baxter  are  energy  and  feeUng.  spirituality  and  richness 
of  thought ;  so  that,  if  the  heart  is  to  be  reached,  he  seems  as  if  he  wonld  reach  it.  On 
these  accounts  his  works  deserve  to  be  more  studied  by  those  who  desire  to  be,  not  dry 
and  speculative,  but  impressive  and  useful  preachers.  I  think,  as  far  as  impression  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  comparison  between  him  and  Owen.  Owen  would  give  much  in- 
struction to  those  who  kept  awake  to  receive  it ;  but  Baxter,  when  not  merely  didactic, 
would  exdte  feelings  too  deep  to  let  his  hearers  sleep.  To  me  he  also  appears,  as  fsr  as 
«M/Miefs  is  concerned,  very  superior  to  Howe.  He  may  not  be  superior  or  equal  as  to 
intellect ;  but  the  judgment«day  vrill  stamp  that  u  the  best  preaching  whidi  is  most 
adapted,  not  to  display  intellect,  but  to  win  souls  to  Christ.  Baxter  had  his  defects — ^he 
made  too  many  divisions,  and  sometimes  seems  hardly  clear  enough  respecting  the  doc- 
trine of  justification ;  but  I  never  troubled  mysdf  with  his  peculiarities  of  sentiment : 
what  I  admire  is  his  solemn,  wdghty,  impressive,  and  insinuating  mode  of  treating  reli- 
gion and  eternal  things.' " 

We  have  quoted  largely,  but  be  it  remembered  we  are  noticing  the  me- 
moir of  no  every-day  man.  Of  his  principal  works  eight  hundred  ihoMond 
have  been  circulated  at  home,  and  not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand 
i  n  America.  Some  of  the  tracts  which  he  prepared  for  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  have  attained  a  circulation  of  about  half  a  million  of 
copies  I 

"  The  closing  scene  "  is  worthy  of  the  man — a  more  deeply  touching 
incident  we  hi^re  rarely  seen  recorded.  The  *'  Memoir  and  Remains  of  ihe 
Rey.  J,  G.  Pike  "  deserves  a  place  in  every  Christian  library. 


N0TICK8  of  the   following  works  are  ready:  they  will  appear  in  the 
January  number  of  "  Thb  Gk>vKRKK88  amd  Edvcationax.  Retikw  :*' — 

Fischel's  German  Readmg  Book  .  .  2>.  Nutt. 

Introductory  Lessons  on  Morals  .  ,  J,  W.  Parker  ^Swi. 

Stowe's  Bible  Emblems           .  .  •  Longman  j*  Co, 

Goodwin's  Student's  Grammar  •  .  C.  H.  Law, 
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Frmdi  in  aFortoight 
Jones's  Notes  on  Lessons 
Conversational  French  Phrases 
Peter  Parley's  Annual 
Our  National  Sinews 
Boulden's  Religious  Education 
The  Art  of  Sketching  from  Nature 
A  Guide  to  Painting  on  Glass 
The  School  and  the  Teacher 
The  Fallacies  of  the  Faculty 
The  Destructive  Art  of  Healing 
Music  made  £asy»  &c. 
Hints  on  Chanting  • 

Manual  of  Arithmetic 
Atlas  of  Physical  Geography 


And  various  smaller  works. 


Groomhridge  ^  Son. 
StmpAm  j*  Co. 

B.  Theobald. 
Barton  ^  Co, 
JF.  HorselL 
D.  Batten. 
JFindeor  ^  Newton, 
G,  Bowney  If  Co. 
Stevenson, 
Simpkin  l[  Co. 
Bautledge  ^  Co. 
Cletno,  Brothers. 

C,  U,  Purday, 
Longman  ^  Co, 
National  Society, 


NOTICES  OP  MUSIC. 

''  GiTE  Peace  in  our  Time,  O  Lord."    B.  Williams. 

To  many  of  our  friends  it  will  be  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  new 
piece  to  say,  that  it  is  composed  by  Mr.  W.  West,  and  that  it  is  No.  24 
of  his  "  Sacred  Songs."  To  others,  who  are  unacquainted  with  Mr.  West's 
compositions,  it  will  be  a  recommendation  to  them  to  try  this  one»  when 
we  state,  that  the  words  selected  by  Mr.  West  on  this  occasion  are  those 
which  occur  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  liturgical  service  of 
the  Church  of  England — 

'<  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord." 

*'  Bectoae  there  is  none  other  thst  Agbteth  for  at*  but  only  Thou,  0  God." 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  taste  and  skill  which  Mr.  West  has 
exhibited  in  the  composition  of  this  sacred  song.  It  is  in  C  major ;  com- 
pass (voice),  E  to  £.  The  accompaniment  is  as  simple  as  it  is  beautiful, 
and  the  piece  is  altogether  such  as  cannot  fail  to  please  the  lovers  of  sacred 
mnsic. 

'' Camzonbttb."    By  J.  McMordie,  Mus.  B.,  Ozon.    G.  Schenrmann 

and  Co. 
This  is  a  very  pleasing  production.    It  is  in  G  major ;  voice  compass,  D 
below  the  stave  to  E  on  the  fourth  space.    The  poetiy  is  from  Camoens :— - 

'*  How  iprightly  were  the  roanddtjt 
I  tang  in  love's  beginning  dsyit 
Now  slat  I  bat  deplore. 
Death  of  all  that  bleu'd  bafore ! 
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Than  my  hetrt  was  io  its  piimei 
Twas  affectioii's  budding  time- 
It  is  broken  now  and  knows 
One  sense  only — sense  of  woes. 

Joy  was  whilom  dash'd  with  ill, 
Tet  my  songs  were  cheerful  still ; 
They  were,  like  the  captive's  strains, 
Chtunted  to  the  sound  of  ehams  I 


''Freedom  or  Slayxry."    Written  by  Charles  Sheard.    Music  by 
Jales  Nonnann,    Musical  Bouquet. 

This  is  one  of  those  patriotic  songs  which  will,  in  the  approaching  festive 
season^  contribute  to  the  entertainment  of  the  i 

"  Gentlemen  of  England, 
Who  sit  at  horns  at  ease ;" 

but  it.  is  one  which  we  doubt  not  will  cheer  and  animate  many  a  brave 
fellow  who,  in  a  far  distant  camp  and  ready  at  beat  of  drum  *'  to  conquer 
or  die,"  reflects  on  the  delights  of  merry  Christmas  in  his  own  dear  land  of 
freedom.  It  is  in  F  mi^.  Toiee  compass^  C  below  the  stave  to  F  on  the 
fifth  line.  The  part  of  the  first  verse,  wUcb  we  print  in  italics^  is  used  as  a 
chorus — two  trebles  and  a  bass : — 


*'  Fntdom  or  SUntry^  wkteh  wiii  ye  ham  T 

Em§li»hm£n^Frenekmai,  reply  I 
Crouch  io  the  Despot,  or  stride  for  the 
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Vaikmtiy  empur  er  4ie  f 
Gififintwiiy  fvsgnM^  aad  arty 

Liberty,  honor,  and  right ; 
fnm  these  won  by  freedom  we  never  will 
pirt. 

For  these  we  will  shoat  hi  the  fight. 

"  Unsheath  the  iword;  with  hand  on  the 
heart 

Strike  home  and  conquer  the  foe  ; 
Let  the  Barbarian,  the  MereUeat  smart, 

And  quail  at  the  terrible  blow. 


Englishmen,  FreBchmen,you>e  nobly  begun 
The  battle  for  Freedom  and  Right, 

Hand  in  hand,  side  by  side,  till  the  vic- 
tory's won. 
And  Uherty  btases  the  rii^t. 


"  Englishmen^  Freachasea,  united  at  last ! 

There  is  much  still  to  conquer  and  gain  > 
Be  brottierf  In  ftiture,  sBBe  at  the  past, 

And  Peace,  Lore,  and  Order  will  reign ; 
The  Patriot,  the  down-trodden  Nations 
rejoice  I 

And  hopefully  look  to  the  fight. 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,    which  is  your 
choice 

Tobe  Slaves,  orhave  Freedom  andBJght?" 


**  OvB  ST  Om  THS  HovBS  ABB  Fuoviiio."    Soug^  by  Misa 
MmIc bj Fitderie  SebrivalL    Z.T.Purdaj. 

Thb  sentiments  expressed  by  Miss  Todrig  are  excellent,  and  Mr.  Schrivall 
has  done  justice  to  her  words.  The  song  is,  ib  a  literary  point  of  view, 
far  from  faultless. 

"  One  by  one  we  resdi  the  $kon^ 
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ii  ytfj  Adile.  The  meaning  most  be  gneieed.  We  suppoee  that  llias 
Todiig  was  either  thinking  of  the  inythd<>g](e  8tym^  or  (tf  the  wdl^known 
vovda  of  A  bjmn, 

**  IsaA  ui  lafe  on  Canaaa's  shore!" 

Thcie  are  other  little  imperfectionBt  but  whilat  so  nany  eonga  of  a  qoea- 
tionable  tendency,  and  of  no  higher  litemiy  merit»  are  tolerlted^  we  radly 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  point  oat  blemishes.  On  the  whole,  we  can  recom- 
mend the  song.  It  is  in  £  flat ;  roice  compass,  B  flat  below  the  stare  to 
£  flat  on  the  fimrth  apaee. 


II 


One  by  one  tbe  hours  are  fleeting, 

One  by  one  life's  joys  decay ; 
Aad  the  Mends  of  childhood's  greeting, 

One  by  one  have  pass'd  away. 
One  by  one,  oh,  let  us  gather 

Tmths  that  wiU  enrich  the  heart, 
If  the  joys  we  fondly  cherish 

One  by  one  so  soon  depart. 

One  by  one,  ftc 


'*  Let  us,  hour  by  hour  impro^g, 
Onward  press  in  wisdom's  ways ; 
One  by  one  its  preoepts  viewlBg, 
Oae  by  one  its  beanttea  pnisei 
One  by  one  its  joys  recounting^ 

Oae  by  one  its  stores  explore ; 

THI,  on  wings  of  triumph  mounting, 

One  by  one  we  reach  the  shore. 

One  by  one,  &c." 


"England  is  ovr  Home.    Hurrah!   Hurrah  I   vor  England  I*' 
Words  by  Mary  Howitt.  Mnsic  by  Edward  J.  Loder.    Z.  T.  Porday. 

The  composer  is  right  in  inscribing  this  meritorious  production  to  ''  erery 
true  patriot."  The  words  need  no  commendation ;  they  oommend  them- 
selves to  every  British  heart. 

The  song  is  in  D  major :  voice  compass  from  C  sharp  below  the  stave  to 
E  on  the  fifth  line. 


"  Old  England  is  onr  hoaw. 

And  Englishmen  are  we ; 
Our  tongue  is  known  in  etery  clime, 

Our  flag  in  erery  sea. 
We  will  not  say  that  we  alone 

The  right  of  freedom  know ; 
There's  many  a  land  thafa  free  btsKde, 

But  England  made  it  so ! 
The  thunder  of  her  battle  ship 

Was  heard  on  many  ashore, 
But  her  healing  words  of  peace  are 
heard 

Above  the  cannon's  roar. 
Then  let  us  shout  for  England, 
The  world-beloved  England ; 

Let  every  true  man  shout  with  us, 
Hurrah!  Hunrahl  for  England. 
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Mathers  and  wives  of  England 

Be  to  your  birthright  true ; 
The  welfare  of  the  peopled  earth 

Is  given  by  God  to  you. 
Ye  bear  ao  common  sons; 

The  cUld  who  on  your  breut  doth 
lie, 
Though  bora  within  a  peasant's  shed, 

Is  meant  for  doings  high  I 
Aad  let  eaeh  child  of  England 

R^oioe  that  it  has  birth ; 
For  who  is  bom  of  English  blood 

Is  powerful  of  the  earth. 
Then  let  us  shout  for  England, 
And  the  great  good  hearts  of  England ; 

Let  wives  and  children  shout  with  us, 
Hurrah  t  Hurrah  t  for  England." 
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"John  Brown;   or,   A  Plain  Man's  Philoboput."    Poetry  tnd 
Music  by  Charles  Mackay.    Musical  Bouquet. 

This,  although  uot  a  ladies'  song—and  it  may  be,  some  will  say,  not  a  gen- 
tleman's song — is  nevertheless  one  which,  on  account  of  its  ''  philosophy/' 
irresistibly  appeals  to  the  heart  of  everybody  of  right  feeling,  and  espe- 
cially those— females  as  well  as  males— who  are 

"  Large  of  heart,  thoagh  of  very  imall  estate." 

Such  a  song  deserves  to  be  popular,  and  popular  we  hope  it  will  become. 
The  spirit  which  it  breathes  is  such  as  we  should  like  to  see  pervading  our 
lyric  literature. 

The  music  is  very  simple ;  it  is  in  A  major :  voice  compass  C  sharp 
below  the  stave  to  £  on  the  fourth  space. 

"  Ttc  a  guinea  I  can  spend, 

I've  a  wife  and  Vxt  a  friend. 
And  a  troop  of  little  children  at  mj  katt,  John  Brown  i 

I've  a  cottage  of  my  own. 

With  the  ivy  overgrown, 
And  a  garden  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  John  Brown ; 

I  can  sit  at  my  door. 

By  my  shady  sycamore, 
Laige  of  heart,  though  of  very  small  estate,  John  Brown ; 

So  come  and  drain  a  glass 

In  my  arbour  as  you  pass, 
And  ru  tell  you  what  I  love  and  what  I  hate,  John  Brown. 

*'  I  love  the  song  of  birds, 

And  the  children's  early  words, 
And  a  loving  woman's  voice,  low  and  sweet,  John  Brown ; 

And  I  hate  a  false  pretence, 

And  the  want  of  common  sense, 
And  arrogance  and  fawning  and  deceit,  John  Brown; 

I  love  the  meadow  flowers. 

And  the  briar  in  the  bowers. 
And  I  love  an  open  face  without  guile,  John  Brown ; 

And  I  hate  a  selfish  knave. 

And  a  proud  contented  slave. 
And  a  lout  who'd  itlher  borrow  than  he'd  toil,  John  Brown. 

'*  I  love  a  simple  song^ 

That  awakes  emotions  strong, 
And  the  word  of  hope  that  raises  him  who  faints,  John  Brown ; 

And  I  hate  the  constant  whine 

Of  the  foolish  who  repine. 
And  turn  their  good  to  evil  by  complaints,  John  Brown ; 

But  even  when  I  hate, 

If  I  seek  my  garden  gate, 
And  survey  the  world  around  me  and  above,  John  Brown; 
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The  hatred  ffiei  my  mind, 
And  I  sigh  for  hnman  kind, 
And  ezense  the  fonlts  of  thoie  I  etnnot  love,  John  Brown. 

*<  So  if  you  like  my  wmyt, 

And  the  comfort  of  my  day% 
I  can  tell  you  how  I  Utc  unvex'd,  John  Brown ; 

I  never  scorn  my  health, 

Nor  sell  my  soul  (or  McCth, 
Nor  destroy  one  dsjF  the  pleasures  of  the  neit,  John  Brown  j 

I've  parted  with  my  pride, 

And  I  take  the  sunny  side, 
For  I've  found  it  worse  than  folly  to  he  sad,  John  Brown ; 

I  keep  my  conscience  clear, 

I've  a  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
And  I  manage  to  exist  and  to  be  glad,  John  Brown. 
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English-French  Dictionary.  New  ed., 
24mo.,  roan. 

Book  (The)  and  its  Stout  :  a  Narrative 
for  the  Young  on  occasion  of  the  Jubilee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ; 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T. 
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BoswouTH  (Rev.  Dr.)— A  Literal  English 
Translation  of  King  Alfred's  Anglo. 
Saxon  Version  of  the  Compendious  His- 
tory  of  the  World,  by  Orosius.  Roy. 
8vo.,  pp.  264,  cl.,  I2s.    (Longman.) 

BoswoRTK  (Rev.  Dr.)— Ring  Alfred's  De- 
scription of  Europe  and  Voyages  of 
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mile text. 

BoswoBTR  (Rev.  Dr.)— King  Alfired  the 
Great's  Description  of  Europe  and  Voy- 
ages of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan,  written 
in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English. 

Boy's  Own  Book.    New  ed.,  I2mo. 

Bbbwkr  (Rev.  J.  S.)— An  Elementary 
Atlas  of  History  and  Geography,  from 
the  Commencement  of  the  Christian  Era 
to  the  Present  Time ;  containing  a  series 
of  Maps  arranged  in  Chronological  Or- 
der, vrith  illustrative  Memoirs :  adapted 
to  the  use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Roy. 
8vo.,  pp.  96. 


•  We  select  only  such  as  appear  suitable  for  pupils  or  teachers. 
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BuET  (M.  A.)— Spedmensof  the  Choicest 
Lyrical  ProdactionB  of  the  moit  Cele- 
bnted  German  Poets.  Translated  in 
English  Verse.    Cr.  8to.,  cl. 

Caja  (E.) — ^The  Family  Liturgy,  com- 
piled from  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  other  sonroes.  12nio., 
pp.  120,  cl. 

Cbnbbub  (Le)  or,  English  Errors  in 
Speaking  French.  By  Madlle.  E.  D.  G. 
1st  series,  2nd  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  94. 

Child's  Pathway  through  the  History 
of  England.  By  a  Lady.  2nd  ed., 
18mo.,  pp.  64. 

CHR.I8TKA8  TsBB  (The) :  a  Book  of  In- 
struction and  Amusement  for  all  Young 
People.     16mo.,  cl.,  gilt. 

CoNYKESATioNs  OH  Hamony.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Conversations  on  Botany." 
8to.,  pp.  248,  cl. 

CoTTAOK  GAaDBKXR  and  Country  Gentle- 
man's Companion.  Conducted  by  G. 
W.  Johnson  and  R«  Hogg.  Vol.  14, 
roy.  8to.,  pp.  480,  cL 

Cox  (Rev.  J.)— Things  to  Come:  Four 
Short  and  Simple  Tracts.    18mo. 

D'Albbbt  (Jeanne,  Queen  of  Navarre), 
The  Life  of,  from  nomerons  Unpublished 
Sources,  ineluding  MS.  Documents  in 
the  Bibliotb^ue  Imp^riale  and  the  Ar- 
chives  Espagnoles  de  Simancas.  By 
Martha  Walker  Freer.  2  vols.,  post  8vo., 
pp.  730. 

Dabton'b  Indestructibie  Books.  Nos.  1 
and  2. 

Davibb  (J.  A«)-~PiOBunciatkm  of  Greek 
and  Latin :  intended  as  Prolegomena  to 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammars.  Fcp., 
pp.  86,  sewed. 

Dbakkn  (Dr.  R.)^Flora  of  the  Colos- 
seum ot  Borne;  or.  Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  420  Plants  growing 
spontaneously  upon  the  Ruins  of  the 
Colosseum  of  Rome.  12mo.,  pp.  240, 
cl.    (Groombridge.) 

DuMAB  (A.)— The  Queen's  Necklace.  A 
Sequel  to  **  Memoirs  of  a  Physician." 
12mo.,  pp.  364. 

Eadib  (Rev.  Dr.) — A  Commentary  on  the 
Greek  Text  of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Colossians.    8vo.,  pp.  308,  cl. 

ErLiMo's  Dnwing^room  AUaa  of  Europe. 
16  Mapt,  4to.,  d. 

FiBLDiKO  (Henry),  The  Life  of;  with  No- 
tices of  his  Writings,  his  Times,  and 
his  Contemporaries.  By  Frederick  Law- 
rence.   Post  8vo.,  pp.  384. 

FirTT-Two  Sabbath  Rbadimos,  Ulus- 


tnted  witli  8iMi  Bi^n^uigt-    12mo., 
pp.  786«  cL 

Floraii  SouvnriA.  Colowed  plates,  imp. 
Svo. 

GiLLAsr  (Aev.  Dr.  R.)«-The  Decatogne: 
a  Series  of  DiBOoanci  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments.   8vo. 

Goldsmith  —  The  life  and  Times  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.    By  J.  Forster. 

OBontrs  (Hugo)  de  Teritate  Religionis 
ChiistfanaB.  New  od.,  with  English 
Notes  and  niastatiMi  lor  the  use  of 
Students.  By  the  Bav.  J.  S.  Middle- 
ton.    12mo.,  pp.  264. 

Groups  from  Flora's  Bower.  Coloured 
plates,  imp.  Svo. 

Grovb  (W.  R.)— The  CorreUtion  of  Phy- 
sioai  Forees. 

Harry's  Picturb  Colovr  Book.  Illus- 
trated with  16  large  Coloured  Engrav- 
ings, 16  Plain  Copies  for  Colouring,  and 
numerous  small  Woodcuts.    Cr.  4to. 

HoMiLUT  (The).  Conducted  by  the  Eev. 
D.  Thomas.    Vol.  4. 

Howard  (C.  F.)^Sisay8  Ibr  the  Age. 
Howirr  (Bfiry)— Illastraied  Library  for 
the  Young.    4to.,  boards. 

Hogbbb  (Rev.  E.  R.)  —  Two  Summer 
Cruises  with  the  Baltic  Fleet  in  1854~« ; 
being  the  Log  of  the  '^  Pet "  Tadit,  8 
tons,  R.T.Y.C.    Post  6vo.,  pp.  833,  d. 

Jambs  (Rev.  J.  A.)— The  Jubilee  Ser- 
vices held  in  Birmingham  Sept.  1855. 
Fcp.,  pp.  182, 

JoNBS  (J.) — ^The  Theory  and  Prtetice  of 
Notes  of  Lessons ;  adapted  for  the  nse 
of  Teachers,  Students  in  Tralmng,  and 
Pupil  Teachers,  with  numerous  Exam- 
ples.   2nd  ed.,  12mo^,  pp.  136,  oL 

JoDSOH — The  Memoir  of  Sarah  B.  Jndson, 
Member  of  the  American  Mission  to 
Burmah.  By  Fanny  Forester.  With 
Introductory  Notice  by  Edward  Bean 
Underbill.    2nd  ed.,  12mo.f  pp.  198. 

KsmfARD  (A.  9,)— •Eastern  BBpeiienoss 
collected  during  a  Winter's  1\oiir  in 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  Post  8vo.| 
pp.  434f  d. 

KiNOSLBT  (C.)-*Sermons  for  the  Times. 
Fcp.,  pp.  360. 

Knox  (J.)— The  Signs  of  the  Times ;  a 
Series  of  Religious,  Social,  and  PoUtioal 
Papers,  illustrative  of  the  Past,  the  PM- 
sent,  and  the  Future.    8vo.,  pp.  190. 

LARDioili  (Dr.)  —  Handbook  of  Natural 
Philosophy.    Part  1,  ISmo.,  pp.  96. 

M'BuRNBT  (I.)— The  Student's  Handbook 
of  Ancient  History,  from  the  Earliest 
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Pcrioda  to  the  FiU  of  the  Vfuiem  Em- 
pire.    Cr.  8to.»  pp.  160. 

Maosbnkis  (H.>--Tii6  Chrittkn  Clergy 
of  the  First  Ten  Centuries ;  their  Bene- 
ficial Infiuenoe  on  Evropewi  Proi^reM : 
being  the  Hulsean  Prise  Essay  for  1850. 
Cr.  8to. 

IIaclbanb  (Rev.  A.  J.)- Sermons  on 
Faith  and  other  subjects ;  beingthe  Se- 
cond Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Christian 
Life  preached  in  Margaret  Chapel,  Bath. 
8to.,  pp.  816,  d. 

Mavkicv  (Rer.  F.  D.)— The  Patriarchs 
aad  Lawgiren  of  the  Old  Testament  t  a 
Series  of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Cha- 
pel of  Lincoln's  Inn.  2nd  ed.,  revised, 
ynih  new  preface.  Cr.  8to.,  pp.  380,  cL 

Mbuwktbbe  (Rev.  F.)— A  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners.  8vo., 
pp.  32. 

Mia  and  Chablie;  or,  a  Week's  Holiday 
atRydale  Rectory.  VHth  Illostrations 
by  Birket  Foster.    Fcp.,  pp.  251. 

MinoLXTON  (Bp.)— The  Iloetrine  of  the 
Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism 
and  lUnstration  of  the  New  TesUment. 
With  Prefatory  ObsertatioDS  and  Notes 
by  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.  New  ed., 
8to.,  pp.  502. 

MiLTOW— The  Poetical  Work*  of.  New 
ed.,  revised  fiom  the  Text  of  Thomas 
Newton,  D.D.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Biographical  Notice;  with  Illastntions 
by  William  Hartey.    3rd  ed.,  12mo., 

pp.  593. 
MuBBAT  (H.)— History  of  British  India. 

Continued  to  the  dose  of  the  Tear  1854. 

Cr.  8to.,  pp.  730,  d. 
Nbwland  (Ret.  H.)— The  Seasons  of  the 

Church,  and  What  they  Teaeh :  a  Series 

of  Sermons  on  the  different  Times  and 

Occasions  of  tbeChiistiaB  Year.  Part  1, 

12ma,  pp.  100,  sewed,  lOd. 

NBWSPAram  and  Geaenl  Reader's  Pocket 
Companion ;  being  a  Familiar  Sx^ana- 
tion  of  Classical  and  Foreign  Words  and 
Phraaea  and  Qootationa  of  constant  oc- 
currence in  the  Tariona  Journals,  Pe- 
riodk»ls,  and  Publications  of  the  day« 
By  the  Author  of  •*  Lite  and  Leam." 

Nbwtoh  (W.)— Lewlo«  hi  the  Olden 
Time;  with  a  Map  of  the  City  and  its 
Swbiirba.    Fol.,d. 

NiKBTY  Short  Smnons  far  Family  Bead- 
ing, following  the  course  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  Seasons.  By  the  Author  of  "A 
Plain  Commeotary  on  the  Ckitpets." 
2  Tols.,-  12nM. 

Niwa  (Bet.  T.)— Few  Worfa  on  the  ia- 
csmiaai  of  the  Lofd'a  Supfer.    18mo., 

pp.  9*» 


Oir  the  Duation  of  BtU  :  an  Essay.  Cr. 
8yo.,  pp.  146. 

Parkist aoN  (8.}— An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Mechanics,  for  the  use  of  the  Junior 
Classes  at  the  UniTcrsity  and  the  Higher 
Classes  in  Schools ;  with  a  Collection  of 
Examples.    Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  294,  cl. 

Pbtbe  Pabz.bt'8  Annual  for  1856. 

PicTomiAi*  History  of  England;  bong  a 
History  of  the  People  as  well  aa  a  His* 
tory  of  the  Nation.    New  ed. 

PRACTICAL  Sbbmonb  OH  tho  Characters 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

PoLLOK  (Rev.  R.)— Apocalyptic  Regene- 
ration :  a  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Book 
of  Revelations  with  a  Dissertation  on 
the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Symbolic  Lan- 
guage, and  on  the  Use  of  Hieroglyph  by 
the  Prophets.    Vol.  1,  fcp.,  pp.  350. 

Pbincbton  £s8AT8.  Theological  Essays 
reprinted  from  the  Princeton  Review, 
First  Series.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Fairbairn.  Royal  8vo.,  pp.  574, 
elothw* 

PsAUfODT  of  Scotland  j  with  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Music :  for  Classes  and  Schools. 
12mo. 

Racinb  (J.)— Esther :  Trag^ie  tir6e  de 
I'Ecriture  Sainte,  Par  J.  Racine.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.    ISmo. 

Racine  (J.)— Athalie :  IVag^die  tir^  de 
TEcritore  Sainte.  Par  J.  Radoe.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.    ISmo.,  pp.  70. 

Rbid  (Rev.  W.)— The  Temperance  Cyclo- 
pai^a.    2nd  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  704. 

Remindxbs  in  Grammar  and  Orthography ; 
or,  Rules  and  Examples  by  which  many 
of  the  donbts  constantly  arising  may  be 
set  at  test.  Selected,  revised,  and  made 
fsmiliar  to  present  usage.  12mo.,pp.  60. 

RiCBAEDsoN  (C.)— A  New  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language ;  combining  Ex- 
planation with  Etymology.  With  a  Gram- 
maUcal  and  Etymological  Examination 
adapted  to  tike  Dictionary.    2  vols.  4to. 

Ryan  (Bp.)— Sermon  preached  on  Behalf 
of  theCobnial  Church  and  School  Society. 

Schillee's  Mary  Stuart ;  with  Introdoc- 

tfons  and  Notes.    By  Dr.  A.  Bemays. 

Fcp.,  pp.  135. 
Scottish  Psaltbbj  vrith  Accompaniment 

fbr  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte.    2  vds. 

imp.  8vo. 
Scottish  PaAtM  and  Tttnb  Book,  Square 
i      cloth. 
Smith  (J.  T.)— Sermons  on  the  Prodigal 

Son,  preached  in  Camden  Chnrth,  Cam- 

berweU.    Pep.,  pp.  124. 
SowBBBT  and  Johnbok— F«ra  AlMea:  a 
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BvpptaDMit  to  tbe  Ferai  of  GratI  BiU 
Uim    Pint  1,  8fo.,  pp^  16. 

9ioan8  iH  Pboybrbs.  By  the  Author  of 
"The  Conceited  Pig."  2iid  ed.,  18mo., 
1»p.  145. 

Stokt  of  a  PftiicBOSB,  told  by  Hendf. 
ISmo.,  pp.  16. 

Strang  (J.)-^Gla8gow  and  its  Onbi ;  or. 
Glimpses  of  the  Condition,  Manners, 
Characters,  and  OddiUes  of  the  City 
during  the  Past  and  Present  Century. 

Stray  Donkkt  (The).    18mo.,  pp.  16. 

SuNBBAMs  oTer  the  Gbavb  ;  forming  a 
Rainbow  of  Hope  for  Christian  Mourn- 
ers.    18mo.,  pp.  10. 

Sunday  Avtbrnoons  in  the  Nursery ;  or, 
Familiar  Instructions  from  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  By  the  Author  of  *'  Minister- 
ing Children."    2nd  ed.,  sq.  ]6mo. 

SwAiNSON  (C.  A.) — Examination  Ques- 
tions upon  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition 
of  the  Creed,  to  assist  the  theological 
student  in  making  his  analysis  or  in 
testing  his  knowledge  of  that  important 
work ;  with  additional  Notes.  Fcp.,  pp. 
148,  cl. 

Swbtb  (Rer.  J .}— Family  Prayersfor  Morn- 


ing Bttd  Efeniag  Use,  and  tar  tariona 
Special  Oceaskms ;  with  others  for  Chil> 
dren  and  Toung  Persons.  12mo.«  pp. 
270. 

Trbino  (Rer.  E.)— A  Conatming  Book. 
12mo.,  pp.  112. 

Tom  Thuiib'b  Alphabbt. 

Ybbnon  Gallbry  (The).  Vol.  4,  fol.,  cl. 

YoYAOB  of  the  Yacht "  Maria''  to  the  Feroe 
Islands.    2nd  ed.,  imp.  8vo.,  cl. 

Wantbd  a  Wifb.  12mo.,  bds.  (Tales  for 
the  Young  Men  and  Women  of  England.) 

What  Right  has  Any  One  to  Interfere 
with  the  Working  Man's  Sunday  ? 

WiCKBKDBK  (Rev.  W.)^Adventures  be* 
fore  Sebastapol.    Fcp.,  pp.  179,  cl. 

Wilson  (Rer.  D.) — Letters  from  the  Con- 
tinent, chiefly  in  reference  to  the  State 
of  Religion.    12mo.,  pp.  106. 

WiNSLOW  (Rev.  Dr.  O.)— Grace  and  Truth. 
3rd  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  351. 

WooDMAts  (A.)->The  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Books  of  the  Elements  of  Euclid ; 
for  the  Use  of  Candidates  desiring  direct 
Appointments  to  India.  12mo.,  pp. 
156,  cl. 


FOREIGN. 


Annuairb  HiBTORiavB  Uniybrbbl  ;  on, 
Hiitoire  politique  pour  1853. 

BioGRAPBiB  Gbnbralb,  NouTeUc,  pub- 
lic par  Didot  Fr^res,  sous  la  Direction 
de  Dr.  Hoefer.    Tome  12,  8vo. 

Broullion  (R«  P.)^Memoire  sur  I'^tat 
actuel  de  la  Mission  du  Kiang-Nan,  1 842- 
1855 ;  suivi  de  Leitres  relatives  k  I'ln- 
surreciion,  1851-55.    8to. 

BuRAT  (Am^^)  —  Geoligie  Appliqu^; 
Traits  du  Gisement  et  de  I'Exploitation 
de  Mineraux  utiles,  nouvelle  edition.  2 
▼ols.  8vo. 

Chbvrbvl— Lettres  a  M.  Villemain  sur  la 
M^thode  en  g^n^rale  et  sur  la  definition 
du  mot  "Fait"  relativement  aux  Sciences, 
aux  Lettres,  &c.    12mo. 

DoMAS — Marie  Giovanni ;  Journal  de  Voy- 
age d'une  Parisienne.    3  toIs.,  18mo. 

Fbnblon — Briefe  an  die  Grifln  Gramont, 
herausgegeben  von  Dr.  C.  A.  Scharling. 
18mo.,  cL 

Galitzin  (Le  Prince  E.) — La  Russie  du 
XVI  I«  Si^le  dans  ses  Rapports  avec 
r  Europe  ocddentale ;  R^t  du  Voyage 
de  Pierre  Potemkin  en  1668.    8to. 

Gbrstacrbr— A?entures  d'une  Colonic 
d'Emigrants  en  Am^que.    12mo. 

Handbvch— Historieh-heraldisches,  sum 
genealogischeB  Taschenbuch  de  Grifli- 
chen  Hiuser.    32mo.,  d. 


L amartinb— Htstoire  de  la  Tnrquie.  Vob. 
7  and  8,  complete.    8  toIs.  8to. 

Mabtin  (Chas.)— Vorlesungen  ilber  die 
Theorie  des  Deuischen  gemeinen,  Bur- 
gerlichen  Processes,  gehalten  auf  der 
Uni?ersitaten  Gottingen,  Heidelbeiig  und 
Jena.  Herausgegeben  von  T.  Martin. 
Vol.  1,  8yo. 

Michelbt  (J.)— Histoire  de  France  au 
XVI«  Sikle  (Tome  8),  La  Reforme.  8  vo. 

NoBL  (Bapt.)  et  Roussbl,  Vaudms  et  Val- 
Ite  do  Pigment  visits  en  1854.   12mo. 

Pbyrat  (Nap.)— Histoire  de  Vigilance, 
Esclave,  Pi^tre,  et  Refonnatenr  des  Py- 
r^n^  an  V"w  Slide.    12mo. 

Renan  (E.)— Histove  g^o^le  et  Sys- 
t^me  compart  des  Langues  S^mitiques. 
l**  partie,  Histoire  g^nerale.    8to. 

Rio  (A.  F.)— Del'Art  Chretien.  VoL2,  8to. 

Savatibr  (Laroche)  —  AiBnnations  et 
Doutes.    12nio. 

Sbgalab  (Mad.) — Contes  da  nonTcao  Pa- 
lais de  Cristal.    12mo. 

Vibnnbt — Fables.    12mo. 

ViLMAB-^Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Na» 
tional-Literatur.    6th  ed.,  8to. 

ViMOMT — Histoire  d'un  Navire.    12mo. 

Zachbr  (J.)--^GotMsdie  Alphabet  Vnlfilas 
und  das  Runen  Alphabet    8vo. 
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ANSWEBS  AND  NOTICES  TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 
VOLUMB  I.  OF  "  THE  GOVERNESS." 

Original  labscriben,  who  reqnire  back  nnmberi  or  complete  sets  of  *'  Thb  GovBmirBas," 
are  retpeetfiilly  requested  to*  order  immedwieiyt  as  some  of  the  numbers  are  gettiaK 
scarce. 
J  few  bound  volames  will  be  ready  by  the  20th  instant. 

Price  OMfff>i«e)  to  Original  Subscribers  .46 

„  Subscribers  for  1856       .  ..56 

f.  Non-subscribers      .  .90 

Non-subscribers  and  subscribers  for  1856  can  order  through  their  booksellers.  Ori- 
ginal subscribers'  orders  must  be  directed  to  the  Otficb  of  '*  Tbb  GoTsmMnsa." 

%*  The  index  to  the  volume  will  be  given  with  our  next  number. 

"THB  GOVERNESS"  FOR  1856. 
With  reference  to  the  next  Tolume.  We  respectfully  solicit  hints  and  suggestions,  and 
we  trust  that  we  shall  acknowledge  the  liberal  support  which  we  hare  received  by 
rendering  our  next  Tolnroe  a  superior  work  in  many  respects.  We  beg  our  sub- 
scribers to  account  *'  Thu  Govsunbss  "  their  own  periodical,  and  to  state  unhesita- 
tingly what  alterations  or  improTcments  they  would  like.  Prospectuses  of  *'TaB 
GovxENisa  AND  Educational  Reyibw  "  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

We  cordially  thank  the  numerous  friends  who  have  favoured  us  with  their  suggestions. 
To  many  of  them  we  shall  hAve  the  pleasure  of  writing  during  the  current  month. 
No  suggestion,  however  trivial,  shall  be  unnoticed ;  and  every  care  shall  be  taken  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  all,  without  offending  any.  This  may  be  difficult ;  but  experience 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  it  is  not  impossible. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 
VeritM  (Huntingdon).    We  should  like  to  see  your  MS. 

Jt.  D.  *  *.    Many  thanks  for  the  offer,  which  we  must  for  the  present  decline. 

P.  /.  The  article  shall  be  returned,  if  unsuitable.  This  is  not  our  usual  course,  but 
your  unceasing  interest  on  behalf  of  '*  Thb  Govbrnebs"  warrants  us  in  making  yours 
an  exceptional  case. 

To  the  many  t^ented  correspondents  who  have  so  generously  volunteered  to  support  us 
in  the  ensuing  year  we  tender  our  warmest  acknowledgments. 

POSTAL  IRREGULARITIES. 
We  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  irregularities  which  have  occasioned  a  large  number  of 
our  subscribers  so  much  disappointment,  and  ourselves  so  much  additional  and  unne- 
cessary trouble  as  well  as  expense,  will,  by  judicious  arrangements  of  the  post-office 
authorities,  be  henceforth  less  frequent. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  OF  <' THE  GOVERNESS''  FREE. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  forward  copies  of  the  present  numbeir  free  to  any  persona  whose 
names  and  addresses  are  forwarded  to  us. 

In  October  we  received  lists  of  names  from  the  majority  of  our  subscribers,  but 
as  the^jMT,  although  better  than  in  the  two  preceding  months,  was  not  of  the  quality 
we  desired,  we  have  noi  yet  sent  the  specimen  copies ;  but,  that  we  may  keep  faith 
with  our  friends,  we  shall  forward  a  copy  of  the  November  number  to  every  party 
whose  name  and  address  we  were  favoured  with. 

SCHOOL  CIRCULARS  AND  PROSPECTUSES. 
We  shall  feel  obliged  by  those  subscribers  who  forwarded  theur  circulars  if  they  will 
kindly  send  us  others.  Those  sent  are  nearly  all  distributed,  in  answer  to  applications. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
In  answer  to  the  numerous  inquiries  received,  we  beg  to  say  that  there  exists  considerable 
contrariety  of  opinion  amongst  our  friends  on  this  subject.    The  majority  are  in  favour 
of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject,  but  they  differ  with  respect  to  the  plan  most 
desirable.    The  subject  is  under  consideration. 

BOTANY. 
F.  S.  (see  "  Tbb  Gotbbnb88,"  p.  467)  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  large  number  of  sub- 
have  written  to  us  to  say  that  a  series  of  articles  on  Botany-— carefully  written 
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—will  be  oontidered  by  them  an  attractiye  feature  in  our  periodi<Sal.    They  ahall  be 
commenced  in  Vol.  II.  * 

<«  THE  GOYEBNESS"  REGISTER. 

AppUeationM,  We  most  craTC  the  indulgence  of  oar  numerous  correspondents.  We 
cannot  reply  to  every  letter ;  we  do  our  best  to  obtain  snitable  appointnieiits  for  thoae 
who  desire  themt  and  it  frequently  happens  that  those  who  insagine  that  we  are  un- 
mindful of  them,  are  the  subjects  of  tedious  correspondence,  which  too  frequently  ends 
by  an  unfaTourable  or  unsatisfactory  letter. 

To  TB08C  WHO  KBQuifts  A  GoviRNnss.  We  respectfully  beg  that  there  be  no  need- 
less dday  with  reference  to  answers,  fte.  We  are  often  left  in  do«bt  as  to  the  result 
of  a  correspondence,  and  sometimes  we  are  sorprised  to  find  that  parties,  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  in  communication  with  goremessea  to  whom  we  recommend  applica- 
tions, have  not  written  at  all.  We  hope  that  ladiea  who  are  candidates  for  situations 
think  as  we  do,  that  soch  eondact  is  more  attributable  to  tkougkihmtem  ihtm  dis- 
courtesy. It  should  be  remembered,  that  we  make  no  charge  wbaterer  for  our 
services. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  ETC. 

Parnng.  (A.  M.  Set  "  Tan  Govkbniss,"  p.  467.)  E.  M.  S.  writes,  «  Has  yonr 
correspondent, '  A.  M.,'  seen  a  little  work,  by  Jacob  Lowres,  on  '  Parsing,'  published 
by  Ix>ngman  ?  It  is  very  simple  and  progressive,  and  the  price  is  only  one  shilling.'' 
L.  H.  M.  Writes, ''  If  your  correspondent,  *  A.  M.,'  wuhes  for  a  cheap  grammar,  that 
published  by  the  Irish  Board  can  be  had  for  threepence  halfpenny  bound,  and  the 
key  (in  wrapper)  at  three  farthings,  if  obtained  direct  from  Groombridge's,  Paternoster 
Row." 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

By  permission  of  our  talented  friend,  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  the  lessee  and  manager  of  this 
eminently  interesting  and  useful  institution,  "  Tkb  GovanNtaa"  can  be  obtained  at 
the  stalls.  Those  of  our  numerous  supporters  who  visit  the  Polytechnic  with  their 
friends  will  have  an  opportunity  of  hitroducing  our  periodical  to  their  notice. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
New  Booke,    (Eva).    Thanks  for  your  suggestion,  and  also  for  your  indefatigable  exer- 
tions to  promote  an  extensive  circulation.    Yon  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  a 
considerable  number  of  subscribers  in  t)ie  sister  isle. 

The  Education  ofMothere,  (G.  B.)  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  very 
kind  communication,  and  b^  to  say  that  you  would  add  much  to  the  wdjpit  of  the 
obligation  by  bringing  your  correct  views  under  the  notice  of  oar  readers,  either  fai  a 
letter  to  us  or  in  an  article. 

Criticism,  (E.  G.)  Our  correspondent  writes,  "  As  we  teachers  are  ahrays  teaehing,  I 
have  thought  some  of  the  criticisms  in  <  Tas  Gowkncss'  too  severe.  I  was  so  much 
annoyed  at  one,  that  I  gave  up  reading  the  book  altogether  some  months  since.  One 
of  my  young  ladies  takes  in  the  publication/'  As  we  tell  our  friends  onr  success,  we 
are  not  at  all  ashamed  of  letthig  them  see  that  we  are  not  in  favow  in  every  quarter, 
fi^range  to  say,  this  Is  the,^r»l  instance  which  has  come  mder  ocnr  attice  oif  dissatis- 
faction to  such  an  extent. 

We  have  a  public  doty  to  perform  With  regard  to  criticism*  Ladiea  of  the  profes- 
sion have  aot  spare  money  to  spend  ia  worthless  books )  and  our  **  Notieea  "  have 
pro  ted — to  ear  certain  knowledge-*of  great  service  to  aiaay*  We  have  a  large 
nnmber  of  letters  from  teaehen,  thanking  na  for  drawing  their  attcntioii  to  partieoUr 
books ;  but  we  have  not  heard  a  single  fomphuit  that  we  have  ever  misieircaeated  a 
work  or  spoken  of  one  u^iuatly. 

Ulostrioua  Mothers.  (Lady  H.— Martha.— A  Protestant.— M.  W.— Alma,  &c)  We 
quite  understand  the  feeling  which  prompted  the  remarks  of  our  correspondents.  Our 
aim,  however,  is  not  to  illustrate  the  tenets  of  the  Latin  church,  or  those  of  any  Pro- 
testant church,  but  to  illustrate  the  power  of  maternal  influence.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  from  any  of  our  correspondents  a  brief  account  of  itn§  itlustrions  mothen ; 
but  to  prevent  the  disappointment  which  might  arise  firom  two  or  more  vrriting  an 
account  of  the  same  person,  It  will  be  well  to  favour  us  with  a  few  lines  preriotrsly. 
We  trust  that  catholicity  of  spirit  will  actuate  all  who  kindly  offer  to  co-operate  with 
us,  and  that,  in  the  exerciss  of  Christian  charity,  they  will  endeavour  '*  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  ^rit  In  the  bend  of  peaee." 

We  regret  that  a  large  number  of  answen  must  be  deferred  tffl  January. 
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LECTURE  X.* 

1.  You  have  asked  me  to  consider  some  of  the  difficulties  and  obsta- 
cles with  which  you,  as  teachers,  have  already  met.  As  you  are 
aware,  since  our  last  meeting  I  have  had  but  little  time  to  con- 
sider them,  and  therefore  cannot  undertake  to  deal  with  them  so 
fully  as  I  could  wish.  They  have  been  suddenly  proposed  and 
promptly  answered;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  preface  the  answer 
merely  with  these  remarks. 

Never  forget  there  are  no  royal  roads  by  which  all  difficulties  may 
be  evaded  and  all  obstacles  overcome.  The  path  of  a  teacher 
is  a  difficult  and  toilsome  one :  it  would  be  worse  than  deception 
to  tell  you  otherwise.  I  do  not  imagine  that  you  will  ever 
find  a  full  solution  to  the  queries  which  you  have  proposed 
to  me.  I,  for  one,  dare  not  promise  you  a  solution.  K  I  did,  I 
should  be  contradicting  the  true  principles  of  all  knowledge 
and  of  all  Method.  If  you  ever  arrive  at  anything  like  a  full 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  such  difficulties  as  those  which  you 
describe,  it  will  be  when  you  have  worked  out  the  solution  by  your 
own  individual  toil  and  experience ;  when,  in  fact,  you  have,  in  the 
main,  fought  out  the  fight  which  now  appears  to  you  so  dark  and 
so  difficult ;  when  you  have  used  for  yourselves  every  true  weapon 
of  science,  of  knowledge,  of  skill,  of  gentleness,  of  patience,  of 
industry,  and  unwearied  diligence,  as  well  as  of  faith  in  Him  who 
is  the  Lord  of  all  knowledge,  and  the  Giver  of  every  good  gift ; 
Himself  the  Great  and  True  Teacher  of  all. 

*  This  lectare  yas  written  in  reply  to  n  set  of  queries  proposed  by  a  class  of  ladies  to 
the  lecturer,  at  a  very  short  notice. 
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2.  Meanwhile  I  may  endeavour  to  reply  to  your  queries,  and 
from  my  answer  you  may  perhaps  see  that  I  have  entered  on  that  very 
path  which  you  are  now  seeking  to  begin^  and  at  least  gather  some 
few  hints  of  warning  and  advice  for  your  journey.  But  remember^ 
before  we  set  out,  that  scarcely  two  cases  of  like  difficulty  and 
similar  features  ever  arise.  Every  case  has  its  own  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  difficulty  and  danger ;  and  every  traveller  and  toiler  on 
the  road  is  apt  to  consider  his  own  case  one  of  extremest  difficulty 
and  peril.  Let  us  consider  The  Queries,  in  order,  as  you  proposed 
them : — 

(1)  What  are  we  to  do  if  our  pupils,  though  intelligent  and  of 
good  abilities,  having  good  spirit  and  heart  at  i^lay,  are  yet 
listless,  idle,  and  stupid  at  work.? 

(2)  How  may  children  be  shamed  out  of  faults,  without  destroy- 
ing their  self-respect  ? 

(3)  How  shall  the  teacher  appeal  to  the  child's  honour,  after 
the  guilt  of  a  great  moral  fault  ? 

(4)  The  system  of  good  and  bad  marks— or  tickets— how  far 
good? 

3.  Four  more  important  questions  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
propose,  and  in  proportion  to  their  importance  is  the  difficulty  of 
answering  them.  They  do  credit  both  to  the  acuteness  and  the 
judgment  of  the  proposers. 

First,  then,  as  to  these  intelligent  pupils  who  are  spirited  enough 
at  play ;  but,  at  work,  listless,  dull,  and  stupid.  Consider  ftdly  and 
carefully  the  exact  circumstances  of  the  case.  All  will  and  must 
depend  on  this  consideration. 

You  say  they  are  listless,  idle,  and  stupid.  But  whence  does 
this  idleness  arise?  Is  the  listksmess  intentional,  or  what  you 
call  stupidity,  the  mere  result  of  bad  early  training  ?  Is  the  idle- 
ness more  ajpparent  than  real?  But,  even  if  real — downright,  per- 
verse, intentional  neglect— /^ar/ia/  causes  of  it  may  yet  be  (a)  phy- 
sical listlessness ;  or  {b)  want  of  skill  in  the  teacher ;  or  (c)  choice 
of  bad  subjects  for  study ;  or  {d)  the  spirit  shown  at  play  may  be 
too  much  curbed,  or  violently  contrasted  with  the  exceeding  excel- 
lence of  study,  the  delights  of  the  spelling-book,  the  joys  of  the 
multiplication  table. 

4.  And  in  every  one  of  these  points,  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  {d),  lies  a 
germ  of  cause  for  failure,  if  it  be  not  well  and  carefully  examined. 

(a)  A  child  may  be  physically  listless,  and  yet  morally  and  men- 
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tally  well  disposed  aad  attentive  to  the  utmost  of  his  little  power. 
An  over-heated  room,  want  of  exercise,  excessivo  study,  or  bodily 
fatigue,  will  often  induce  or  cause  physical  listlessness,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  the  child  against  it,  even  while  the  poor  little  oon^ 
demned  heart  is  toiling  might  and  main  to  learn  the  awfUl  oolumns 
of  delicious  words  in  two  syllables,  or  the  three  square  inches  of 
refreshing  multiplication  table. 

(A)  The  teacher  may  be  very  wise,  well  informed,  nay  crammed 
with  facts  of  science,  &c.,  and  yet  lack  skill  in  teaching.  She 
may  not  herself  have  a  teachable  heart.  As  her  heart  Is,  so  will 
her  teaching  be.  If  she  bo  not  herself  docile,  whence  is  the  apt- 
ness of  her  teaching  to  spring?  She  may  not  possess  the  power  of 
simplifying.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  tender  mind  of  a  little 
child  should  readily  receive  and  digest,  at  a  minute's  notice,  any 
amount  df  new  knowledge,  or  any  amount  of  facts,  in  language  or 
in  nature  fitted  for  the  maturity  of  a  fuU-grswn  mind  ?  Will  a 
baby  of  a  year  old  thrive  physically  on  lobster  salad,  or  even  on 
roast  1)eef,  however  eligible  the  one  may  be  in  moderation  at  a  pic- 
nic, or  however  vitally  rational,  national,  and  nutritious  the  other 
may  be  as  daily  food  for  Mr.  John  Bull,  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty  ? 
Why,  then,  should  that  be  demanded  of  the  mind  which  none 
but  a  madman  ever  dreams  of  demanding  of  the  body? 

The  growth  of  body  and  of  mind  are  alike,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  many  important  particulars.  The  growth  of  both  is  slow 
and  unceasing,  and  requires  a  fair  amount  of  generous  and  good 
and  healthy  nourishment.  If  the  nourishment  supplied  be  defi- 
cient or  redundant,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  evil  is  the  sure 
result.  The  growth,  too,  in  either  case,  is  incessant — for  evil  or  for 
good.  We  are  ever  growing  in  wisdom,  and  in  stature  of  body  and 
of  soul ;  or  sinking  to  a  maturity  of  dwarfed  and  blighted,  poisoned, 
diseased,  and  deadened  faculties  and  energies. 

(e)  Even  where  the  teacher  is  skilful,  the  error  may  lie  in  choice 
of  a  bad  subfect. 

Every  good  subject  for  teaching  is  not  equally  good  for  all,  at  all 
times. 

What  is  good  or  judicious  for  A.,  B.  or  C,  may  be  useless  or 
noxious  to  D.  and  F.  What  was  good  yesterday  may  be  injurious 
or  useless  in  a  year's  time  to  any  one  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
wants  and  requirements,  the  peculiarities  of  every  individual  case, 
must  be  examined  with  care,  and  with  patient  love.    Thus,  and  thus 
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alone^  will  the  right  matter  be  chosen^  as  well  as  the  right  oppor-» 
tunity  for  working  at  it. 

(d)  Again^  Master  Henry  or  Miss  Mary  may  have  been  too 
urgently  and  firequently  warned  of  the  wickedness  of  Cat's*cradle, 
or  the  moral  guilt  of  Puss-in-the-oomer^  ever  to  see  or  understand 
the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  quite  possible  to  overstate  even  truth ; 
to  choose  for  its  inculcation  a  wrong  time — wrong  and  inopportune 
by  reason  of  the  violence  of  the  preacher,  the  furious  zeal  or  elo- 
quence of  his  denunciations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  sledge« 
hammer  for  the  slaughter  of  a  butterfly,  or  even  the  destruction 
of  a  wasp.  A  tiny,  gentlest  pair  of  fingers  will  suffice  for  the  one  j 
one  resolute  pinch  of  a  gloved  hand  for  the  other. 

Nothing  is  at  once  so  useless  and  so  little  heeded  by  sportive 
children  as  the  eternal  and  monotonous  din- din  of  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  excellence  of  Master  Goodness^  who  never  plays,  and  the 
depravity  of  Master  Badness,  who  never  learns  anything.  Both 
cases  are,  in  fact,  overstated  and  untrue ;  and  of  truth  and  false- 
hood in  such  matters  little  children  are  at  times  as  good  judges  as 
their  elder  instructors ;  nay,  perhaps,  more  ready  and  impartial 
deciders. 

Instead  of  endeavouring  to  criish  and  destroy  this  spirit  or 
violence  at  play,  far  wiser  and  more  successful  a  plan  would  it  be 
to  aim  at  making  the  spirit  reach  to,  and  pervade,  the  toil  of  the 
mind.  This  must  of  course  be  a  slow  work,  and  advance  only  step 
by  step.  There  is — ^in  a  spirited  child's  mind,  especially  if  he  has 
undergone  a  course  of  violent  exhortations  on  the  subject  —  a 
chasm  between  the  land  of  play  and  that  of  mental  toil.  It  will 
be  wise  to  bridge  the  chasm  for  him — ^it  may  be  with  but  a  chance 
plank,  or  the  hastiest  of  bricks  and  mortar — rather  than  to  drag 
him  across  the  gulf,  which  your  superior  skill  or  sagacity  enables 
you  to  take  at  a  flying  leap.  While,  if  you  violently  throw  him 
across  the  gulf,  with  whatever  dexterity,  be  sure  that  in  the  briefest 
possible  time  he  will  leap  the  chasm  back  again  to  his  own  en- 
chanted ground,  or  construct  a  bridge  for  himself  of  which  you 
know  nothing.  Lead  him  gently  over,  by  the  hand,  and  the  game 
is  your  own.  He  will  soon  learn  the  difference  between  weeds  and 
true  flowers,  and  gather  for  himself  a  nosegay — ^the  beauty  and 
brightness  of  which  even  you  yoiurself  cannot  deny. 

(7b  ^  eoniinued,) 
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FREDERIC  FR(EBEL. 

I. 

Enfin  on  est  arrive  a  comprendre  qu'il  faut  s'occaper  ausd  et  particu- 
li^rement  des  petites  choses,  pour  avoir  et  connaitre  les  grandes. 

Comme,  les  sciences  natureUes,  apres  avoir  contempts  les  grands  ani« 
maux  et  les  arbres  altiers,  sont  descendues  aux  ^tes  pins  humble,  et  ont 
poursuivi,  k  I'aide  du  microscope,  I'ezamen  attentif  des  infusoires  et  des 
mousses  les  plus  menues ;  ainsi  les  sciences  sodales,  I'bistoire  et  la  pbilo- 
sopbie,  en  viennent  a  oonsiderer  non-seulement  les  haute  classes  et  les  chefs 
d'empire,  mais  encore  les  classes  industrialles,  les  pauvres,  et  toutes  indivi- 
dualit^s  obscures. 

Mais  s'il  a  6t6  utile  d'etendre  ainsi  Tobservation  des  choses  les  plus 
hautes  aux  choses  les  plus  humble,  combien  n'est-il  pas  plus  important 
d'etudier  les  choses  petites  quand  elles  sont  le  germ  meme  des  grandes  ? 

Le  jardinier  ne  soigne-t-il  pas,  avant  tout,  la  grainne  qui  doit  donner  le 
plant,  et  la  plante  naissante  qui  doit  devenir  un  arbre  ? 

II  n'en  saurait  ^tre  autrement  pour  T^tre  humain.  Heureusement,  on 
commence  k  sentir  que,  dans  le  grand  oeuvre  de  I'^ducation,  le  d^but  de  la 
vie  est  le  moment  le  plus  digne  d'inter^t ;  on  commence  i,  concevoir  qu^ 
ce  sont  les  germes  humains  n^glig^s  que  sont  cause,  en  grande  partie,  des 
souffirances  presentes  de  toutes  les  classes  de  la  society. 

i^nfin,  r^nfant  commence  &  ^tre  regarde  comme  un  Hre  important,  non^ 
seulement  par  sa  mere,  son  pere,  sa  famille,  mais  aussi  par  la  societe  eH 
general ;  comme  un  ^tre  raisannable  en  perfne,  et  qu'il  faut  soigner 
eomme  tel. 

Mais  cet  ^tre  est  encore  tres  pen  connu,  tres  pen  compris  dans  ses  be^ 
soins,  dans  ses  desirs,  dans  ses  demandes  non  articul^es.  A  peine  a-t-on 
souleve  le  voile  qui  couvre  le  commencement  de  la  vie  humaine. 

Froebel  a  trouv6  la  cle  de  Tame  enfantine.  II  donne  k  la  famille  le 
moyen  de  comprendre  oette  ame  k  son  premier  6veil  en  ce  monde ;  il  AonnA 
au  nouveau-ne  son  premier  aliment  intellectuel,  le  seoours  dont  il  a  besoin 
pour  faire  connaissance  avec  ce  monde  exterieur,  destin6  a  r^veiller  et  A 
developper  le  monde  interieur  de  I'homme  enfant. 

Le  grand  amas  et  la  grande  vari6t6  des  objets  environnans  sont  un  chaos 
qu*on  ne  peut  rendre  intelligible  qu'en  ditachant  un  objet  apr^  Tautre^ 
pour  le  mettre,  isoUment  en  rapport  avec  le  nouveau-n6  qui  voit  et  entend 
pour  la  premiere  fois.  Et  encore,  ces  objets  ne  doivent  pas  ^tre  com- 
pliques ;  il  faut  les  simplifier.  Ce  n'est  qu'^  la  condition  d'etre  bien  sim- 
ples qu*ils  seront  compris,  c'est-^-dire  re9us,  en  faisant  et  laissant  seule- 
Thent  une  impression.    Pour  bien  comprendre  et  connaitre  une  machine 
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tres  compliquee,  il  est  necessaire  de  la  decomposer  pour  voir  ses  elemens^ 
et  puis  il  faut  la  reconstruire.  Cette  double  operation  est  particuli^remeut 
indispensable  poUr  rendre  intelligible  an  nouveau^ne  le  langage  des  objets 
produits  par  notre  civilisation  compliqttee. 

L'enfant  comprend  bien  plus  aisement  le  langage  des  objets  de  la  nature 
avec  la  quelle  tout  son  ^tre  est  en  rapport  et  en  sjmpathie.  Ainsi  des 
objets  simples  et  normaux,  servant  comme  d*elemens  k  la  connaissances 
oniverseUei  sont  necessaires  k  T enfant  pour  comprendre  ce  qu'il  doit  ap- 
prendre  d^s  les  premiers  mois  de  sa  vie»  c'est  k  dire^  dUcemer  la  forme, 
la  couleur^  le  eon^  le  tnouvement  des  choses. 

11  fallait  un  genioj  un  don  de  Dieu  pour  decouvrir  ces  objets  si  simples, 
et  la  progression  dans  laquelle  ils  doivent  ^tre  presenters ;  progression  con- 
forme  a  la  loi  de  la  nature  elle-m^me,  qui  ne  developpe  rien  que  d'apr^s 
les  lois  du  Createur^  et  jamais  arbitrairement.  Pas  un  brin  d'berbe  qui  ne 
re9oive  son  accroisement  selon  les  lois  ^ternelles*  Rien  n*echappe  k  cette 
necessile  de  Tordre  divin  dans  le  monde  materiel,  et  assurement  encore 
moins  dans  le  monde  spirituel. 

II  fallait  done  trouver  une  logique  bien  simple,  primitive,  et  en  meme 
temps  les  mojens  pour  la  pratiquer,  afin  de  contenter  les  premier  desira  et 
repondre  aux  premieres  demandes  de  Tame  liumaine  non  dcveloppce. 

C'est  conformemeut  k  cette  logique  naturelle  qu*il  a  decouverte,  que 
Froebel  distribue  k  Tenfant  ses  dons : 

Six  ballet  aux  couleurs  primaires  et  secondaires* 

Lee  trots  formes  normales :  le  cube,  le  cjlindre,  et  la  sphere,  qui  offrent 
deux  oppositions  (cube  et  sphere),  et  leur  intermcdiaire  (cylindre),  et  en- 
suite  lea  differcntes  divisions  du  cube  et  leur  combinaisons. 

Au  lieu  de  recevoir  des  impressions  vague  d'une  qnantitc  dVbjets  mal 
observes,  connaitre  premicrement  les  corps  solides  les  plus  simples ;  mais 
les  bien  connaitre  et  de  tons  c6tes,  et  puis  apprendre  les  premiere  divisions 
de  la  nature,  en  se  servant  des  elemens  donnes  pour  reconstruire  les  cboses 
d'apreis  ses  propres  idees  i  manier  les  materiaux  avec  un  but  et  pour  im 
resultat  t  voil&  les  premieres  choses  necessaires  pour  preparer  Tenfant  ill 
vraiment  connaitre  et  k  s'instmire. 

Au  lieu  de  cette  preparation-  naturelle  et  logique,  que  fait-on  generale« 
ment  ?  on  abandonne  I'enfant  au  hasard  de  ses  impresssionsi  Taidant  pea 
on  I'aidant  mal.  On  le  laisse  d*abord  se  developpe  arbitrairement  par  ses 
jeux»  comme  un  plante  sauvage  $  ensuite,  a  Tecole^  on  le  force  k  une  regie 
qui  lui  parail  d'aatant  plus  severe  qu'il  n'a  ete  habitue  k  aucune  discipline, 
ei  on  rinstniit  superficiellement  d'une  quautite  de  choses  desquelles  il 
n'a  pas  m6me  les  principes  et  qui  n'ont  rapport  ni  k  lui  ni  a  ce  qu'il 
connalt. 

La  parole  revcle,  suscite,  indigne,  derige;  mais  elle  n'accomplit  pas. 
C'est  par  le  travail  qii*il  fattt  cOmmencer^  le  travail  qui  seul  pent  delieir 
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rame,  et  les  membfe,  et  les  sens.    C'est  la  methode  Decessaire  pour  un  (el 
travail  que  Frcebel  a  trouvee. 

Constraire,  inrenter^  creer  Hbrement,  c'est  ce  que  demande  I'enfant ;  maia 
il  fant  lui  donner  les  materiaux  et  la  direction  coaTenable ;  et  cette  direc* 
tion  ne  peat  ^tre  qu'one  fot  presentee  par  les  guides  naturels :  la  mire,  la 
bonue^  Tinstitutriee. 

Cette  loi,  qui  consiste  k  reunir  deux  opposes  par  un  intermediaire  donn 
aussitot  a  Tenfant  la  facilite  de  produire  qudque  chases,  et  fait  en  m^me 
temps  que  ses  petita  ouvrages  manuels  lui  servant  de  gymnastique  intellec. 
tuelle.     Et  c'est  la  precisement  tout  ce  qn'il  faut  avant  line  instruction 
absiraite  qui  demande  des  facultes  dejii  developpees. 

On  ne  saurait  trop  le  repeter,  cette  instruction  prematurec  fausse  et  iue 
les  facultes  au  lien  de  les  developper,  comme  le  poids  d'nn  lest  uon  mesurc 
aux  forces  et  non  approprie  aux  mouvemens.  Jamais  I'^tre  humain  n*aura 
le  libre  usage  de  toutes  ses  facultes  morales  et  intellectuelles  tant  qu'on  lui 
imposera  cet  amas  d'instructions  non  recues  et  non  degerees  par  lui. 

Pour  delier  les  facultes  encore  Hees,  il  faut  que  Tame  concours  par  elle- 
m^me,  qu'elle  fournissc  ses  proprcs  efforts ;  et  ces  efforts  il  faut  savoir  les 
exciter,  et  leur  donner  les  secours  neccssaires,  et  leur  foumir  les  moyens 
d' action  convenables. 

C'est  ce  que  Froebel  a  fait.  Ce  sont  les  occupations,  les  propre  ouvrages, 
et  consequemment  les  propres  experiences  qui  doirant  instruire  le  petit 
enfant,  et  non  pas  les  paroles  seules  et  les  livres  seul. 

{La  suite  ffroehatnemeni.) 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES  ON  THE  REIGN  OJF  HENRY  VIl. 

(Continued from  page  532.) 

1508.  Henry  lent  the  Archduke  60,000  crowns  upon  a  Jewel  the  duke 
pledged^  called  the  rich  Fleur-de-luce,  which  weighed  in  gold  and  precious 
stones  two  hundred  and  eleven  ounces. 

Henry  thinks  no  more  of  his  own  marriage. 

St.  John  the  ETangelist's  College,  in  Cambridge,  founded  by  Mai^rel 
Countess  of  Richmond. 

The  Princess  Mary  married  by  proxy  to  the  Archdnke  of  Austria,  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Castile,  never  consummated. 

1509.  The  Ring,  a  little  before  his  death,  published  a  general  pardon  to 
all  his  subjects,  released  all  debtors  out  of  prison  who  did  not  owe  more 
than  forty  shillings  to  any  one  man,  paying  their  creditors  out  of  his  own 
purse ;  and  by  his  will  commanded  his  successor  to  make  restitution  to  all 
men  he  had  wronged  by  his  extortions,  to  which  his  son  paid  no  great 
regard. 
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April  22.   King   Henry  died  at  Sichmond,  in  the  fifty-third  year 

of  his  age  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,   and  was  magnificently 

huried  in  the  chapel  huilt  hy  him  at  Westminster,  leaving  hehind  him 

l,8O0,0Q0L,  which  he  had  extorted  from  his  subjects;  but,  to  make  some 

amends,  he  converted  the  palace  of  Savoy  into  an  hospital,  and  built  some 

religions  houses. 

Taxes  in  this  Beign. 

Tonnage  granted,  being  3«.  on  every  ton  of  wine  by  denizens,  and  6«« 
by  aliens,  and  1«.  in  the  pound  on  merchandize,  except  tin,  for  which 
aliens  were  to  pay  2«. 

A  subsidy  on  wool,  viz.,  33«.  4d.  a  pack  by  denizens,  and  double  that 
sum  by  aliens. 

On  every  last  of  hides  3^  6«.  %d.  by  denizens,  and  6/.   13«.  4  J.  by 
aliens,  and  the  clergy  granted  a  tenth.    A  tenth  granted  by  the  laity. 
(N.B.  A  tenth  raised  about  100,000/.) 

The  parliament  granted  the  King  a  benevolence,  to  he  levied  only  on  the 
rich ;  and  he  obtained  of  the  French  King  near  150,000/.  for  consenting 
to  a  peace. 

A  subsidy  granted  for  the  Scotch  war,  amounting  to  120,000/.,  besides 
two  fifteenths. 

A  subsidy  granted  to  the  King  for  the  marriage  of  hb  daughter.  He 
obtained  a  benevolence  the  same  year* 

The  King  levied  a  benevolence  again. 

Besides  these  taxes,  this  Prince  had  many  extraordinary  ways  of  riusmg 
hioney,  particularly  by  causing  his  subjects  to  be  prosecuted  on  penal 
statutes  and  making  them  buy  a  confirmatbn  of  their  titles^  liberties,  and 
privileges  with  great  sums.  The  city  of  London  paid  him  5000/.  on  this 
account  only.  He  acquired  great  sums  also  by  calling  in  money  and  re- 
joining it,  raising  and  lowering  the  coin  at  his  pleasure.  The  people, 
says  Lord  Bacon,  were  perpetually  pilfered  and  prosecuted  by  an  army  of 
tax-gatherers  and  informers.  Men  were  obliged  to  redeem  their  persons 
from  prison  by  sacrificing  their  estates,  till  he  had  in  a  manner  engrossed 
all  the  riches  of  the  kingdom.  His  subjects,  like  slaves  in  the  mines,  had 
no  other  prospect  than  filling  their  master's  coffers  \  and  the  parliament, 
either  awed  or  bribed  by  the  court,  countenanced  his  extortions,  and  chose 
the  infamous  Dudley,  the  chief  instrument  of  these  oppressions,  their 

speaker. 

Statutes  in  this  Reign. 

1  Henry  7>  cap.  4.  The  ordinary  was  empowered  to  punish  priests, 
by  imprisonment,  for  adaltery  and  fornication. 

Cap.  7.  Hunting  in  the  night  time,  in  disguise,  made  felony. 

3  Hen.  7,  cap.  1 .  The  Star  Chamber  empowered  to  punish  several 
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offences.     An  appeal  given  to  the  wife,  or  nearest  relation,  where  a  person 
was  acquitted  for  murder  at  the  King's  suit. 

Cap.  2.  Felony  to  carry  away  a  woman  against  her  will,  having  lands  or 
goods,  or  being  heir  apparent  to  her  ancestor;  and  felony  also  in  the 
abettors. 

Cap.  4.  Deeds  of  gift  to  defraud  creditors  made  void. 

Cap.  14.  Felony  in  any  of  the  King's  servants,  under  the  dignity  of  a 
peer,  to  conspire  the  destruction  of  the  King,  or  any  lord  of  the  realm,  or 
any  of  the  King's  council,  steward,  treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  house* 
hold :  the  trial  to  be  before  the  steward,  treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the 
household,  and  twelve  of  the  household  to  be  of  the  jury. 

4  Hen.  7>  cap.  8,  enacted  that  no  butcher  should  kill  meat  in  any 
waUed  town,  or  in  Cambridge. 

Cap.  13  enacted  that  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  should  be  allowed  but 
once. 

Cap.  24.  Fines  shall  conclude  all  persons  after  five  years'  nonclaim,  if 
they  are  of  age,  at  liberty,  &c. ;  but  not  barred  till  five  years  after  their 
respective  rights  accrue,  nor  where  the  parties  levying  having  nothing  in 
lands. 

2  Hen.  7,  cap.  1,  enacted  that  all  men  shall  be  indemnified  who  shall 
serve  a  king  defaeto  in  his  wars. 

Cap.  4  enacted  that  weights  and  measures,  according  to  the  standard^ 
shall  be  kept  in  every  market  town. 

Cap.  12  enacted  that  poor  men,  admitted  paupers  in  any  court,  shall 
pay  no  fees,  but  their  counsel  and  attorneys  shall  despatch  their  business 
gratis. 

Cap  13  enficts  that  no  horses  shall  be  exported  without  the  King's  licence. 

Cap.  17  inflicts  a  penalty  of  10/.  on  persons  who  take  a  pheasant  or 
partridge  in  another's  freehold;  and  the  taking  the  eggs  of  hawks  or 
swans  was  punished  by  a  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment. 

19  Hen.  7»  cap.  10,  enacts  that  the  sheriff  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  county  gaol,  and  ascertains  the  penalty  of  escapes. 
.    Cap.  21.  The  importation  of  such  silk  manufactures  as  are  made  in 
England  prohibited. 
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REAL  VALUE  IN  EDUCATION. 

DANCING. 

It  18  in  vain  for  parents  to  expend  large  sums  of  money,  and  for  their 
children  to  spend  large  portions  of  time,  on  the  acquirement  of  what  go  by 
the  name  of  accomplishments ;  unless  they  combine  certain  intellectual  en- 
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dowmenis :  thus,  music  should  include  sentiment ;  drawing  should  include 
taste ;  and  dancing,  grace. 

Young  ladies  of  the  modem  school  are  taught  to  dance  that  thejr  maj 
show  themselves  off  to  advantage  in  the  hall-room,  and  thus  reoNnneiid 
themselves  to  their  future  hushands ;  and  as  dancing  is  the  accomplish- 
ment hest  calculated  to  display  a  fine  form,  elegant  taste,  and  graceful 
carriage  to  advantage,  so  towards  it  our  regards  must  be  particularly 
turned ;  and  we  shall  find  that,  when  beauty  in  all  her  power  is  to  be  set 
forth,  she  cannot  choose  a  more  effective  exhibition,  and  that  even  ugli- 
ness, if  such  a  thing  were  possible  among  women,  would,  by  the  ease, 
elegance,  and  grace  imparted  by  the  true  professor  of  the  art,  be  made 
endurable. 

By  using  the  word  exhibition  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  young 
ladies  are  brought  to  balls  and  such  places  for  the  mere  purposes  of  dis- 
play :  were  this  the  case,  I  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  denounce  such 
exhibitions*  But  true  and  legitimate  dancing  consists  in  an  elegant  mode 
of  showing  a  fine  form  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  setting-off  and  in 
adorning  those  more  humble  figures  which  might  otherwise  be  condemned 
to  perpetual  banishment  from  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the  world. 

It  must  be  always  remembered,  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that 
whatever  it  is  worth  well  to  do  it  is  worth  while  to  do  well.  Therefore,  if 
all  times  and  nations  have  deemed  dancing  a  salubrious,  decorous,  and 
beautiful  exercise — or,  rather,  happy  pastime  and  celebration  of  festivity — I 
cannot  but  regard  it  with  particular  complacency.  Dancing  carries  with  it 
a  banquet  alike  for  taste  and  feeling.  The  spectator  of  a  well-ordered 
English  ball  sees  at  one  view,  in  a  number  of  elegant  young  women,  every 
species  of  female  loveliness.  He  beholds  the  perfection  of  personal  pro- 
portion. He  sees  them  arrayed  with  all  the  gay  habiliments  of  fashion 
and  fancy  ;  and  their  harmonious  and  agile  movements  unfold  to  him,  at 
every  turn,  the  ever-varying,  ever-charming  graces  of  motion. 

Thus  far  his  senses  only  are  gratified.  But  the  pleasure  stops  not  here. 
His  best  feelings  receive  also  their  share  of  delight.  He  looks  on  each  gay 
countenance :  he  sees  hilarity  in  every  step :  he  listens  to  the  animated 
conversation,  communicated  from  each  to  each  by  snatches  i  and,  with  a 
sympathizing  emotion,  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  dancing  is  one  of 
the  most  rational  as  well  as  the  most  elegant  amusements  of  young  persons. 

It  is  indeed  the  favourite  pastime  of  nature.  We  meet  it^  or  did  meet  it, 
on  the  village  green.  Here  once,  not  long  ago— and  would  to  heaven  those 
days  may  soon  return — the  rustic  swain  would  whisper  his  ardent  suit  to 
the  blushing  maid,  while  his  beating  heart  would  bound  against  hers  in  the 
swift  wheel  of  the  rapid  changes  of  the  dance.  Here  Still  the  polished 
courtier  breathes  a  soft  sigh  into  the  ear  of  the  lady  of  his  towa  as  tfhe  and 
be  timidly  twine  their  arms  in  the  graceful  quadrille* 
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There  has  been  a  great  reform  on  the  subject  of  dancing  within  the  last 
generation.  It  was  not  thought  sufficient^  half  a  century  ago>  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  taught  by  a  good  dancing-master.  In  fashionable  life,  it  was  the 
custom  to  go  mnch  further  than  this,  and  the  artUtet  of  the  opera  were 
engaged  to  impart  to  miss  some  of  the  "gymnastics  of  motion/'  Dances 
from  ballets  were  introduced  i  and,  instead  of  the  light,  airy,  and  graceful 
movements  that  alone  impart  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  we  were  shocked 
by  the  most  extravagant  theatrical  imitations.  The  chaste  minuet  was 
banished;  and>  in  place  of  its  dignity  and  grace,  was  substituted  a  variety  of 
whirlings  and  twirlings,  and  twistings  and  threadings  and  wheelings,  fitter 
for  the  senana  of  an  Eastern  monarch  than  the  ball-room  of  an  EngUsh 
gentlewoman. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pretty  well  settled  now  that  the  utmost  dancing  to 
which  a  gentlewoman  ought  to  aspire  is  an  agile  and  graceful  movement 
of  the  feet,  an  harmonious  motion  of  the  arms,  and  a  corresponding 
easy  carriage  of  the  whole  body.  And  it  would  be  well  if  our  modern 
quadrille  parties  would  go  thus  far  in  their  amusement«  But  they  do  not 
do  this  i  a  modem  quadrille  party  is  one  of  the  most  formal  informal 
stupid  affairs  that  can  be  imagined.  The  lBdie»  walk  as  if  their  legs  were 
tied,  iibd  the  gentlemen  move  as  leisurely  and  witli  as  Uttle  grace  as  the 
pawns  on  a  chess-board.  There  is  nothing  kind,  genial,  manly,  womanly, 
cheerful,  ebullient  in  the  quadrille  as  at  present  woven  by  "many 
tfMtwittkiing  feet."  It  is  a  formal  and  impertinent  piece  of  personal 
display  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  cold,  repulsive,  and  artificial ;  it 
requires  neither  practice  nor  skill ;  it  i^  neither  an  affair  of  the  feet,  the 
head,  nor  the  heart  \  it  is  unsuited  to  our  climate  and  our  habits ;  it  is 
for  a  people  who  would  eomipt  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  our  good  old 
Bdglish  dances  into  a  matter  of  intrigue.  Barbarous  as  I  may  seemi  I 
still  have  a  vast  afitetion  for  the  good  old  English  country  dance,  because 
it  was  made  expressly  by  and  for  our  character*  It  requires  no  skill,  but 
what  good  exercise  and  good  humour  may  supply ;  it  breaks  down  the 
usual  cold  h&tercourse  of  the  sexes  into  an  unpresuming  and  regulated 
familiarity;  it  calls  forth  all  the  thousand  graces  of  innocent  hearts  and 
unclouded  spirits  2  it  creates  an  interchange  of  individual  sentiments  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  cordial  sociability*  No  maiden  ever  went  away  less 
innocent  in  her  freest  thoughts  from  a  country  dance,  though  her  fingers 
had  once  or  twice  raplied  to  a  scarcely  perceptible  pressure  from  those  of 
her  comely  partner.  But  ihe  balancing  and  the  footing  of  the  quadrillej 
the  quaker^like  approaches^  the  solemn  tumingsi  the  stiff  looks  and  the 
cold  manoerSt  or  the  display  of  personal  advantages  afler  the  most  approved 
system  of  studied  grace,  is  altogether  an  unnatural  and  strained  affair } 
and  when  the  simplicity  of  the  heart  has  fled,  its  innocence  is  knocking 
very  hard  to  be  let  out.  A  ball  supplies  the  most  exquisite  pleasure  to 
youthful  and  unsophisticated  minds-*and  let  such  enjoy  it  in  the  freshness 
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and  vivacitj  of  their  natural  dance ;  quadrilles  were  made  for  the  prudes  of 
forty  and  martinets  of  fifty. 

If  we  are  thus  severe  upon  the  quadrille^  what  must  we  say  to  the 
waltz  7  Goethe^  upon  the  introduction  of  the  waltz  into  Germanyy  when 
writing  upon  the  national  dances  of  his  country,  says,  that ''  none  but  hus- 
band and  wife  can  with  any  propriety  be  partners  in  the  waltz."  There  is 
something  in  the  close  approximation  of  persons,  in  the  attitudes  and  in  the 
motions,  which  ill  agree  with  the  delicacy  which  ought  to  be  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  fair  sex.  In  the  waltz,  delicacy  and  gentle- 
manly reserve  seem  to  be  entirely  forgotten ;  and  to  observe  a  young  man 
and  woman,  closely  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  whirling  and  twirling 
round  the  room  with  the  most  surprising  dexterity,  till  one  or  the  other,  or 
both — generally  the  gentleman  first — ^become  utterly  exhausted,  is  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  painful  and  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions, and  no  governess  or  parent  can  be  excused  in  giving  their  permission 
for  their  pupils  or  daughters  to  engage  in  it.  It  is  not  a  whit  more  shock- 
ing than  the  Spanish  buUero,  or  even  the  fandango. 

Dancing,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  upon  its  general  introductioni 
is  a  beautiful  and  noble  art.  It  is  also  a  most  healthy  one,  and  recreates 
both  body  and  mind.  Socrates,  the  sage,  learned  to  dance  of  Aspasia — so 
Greek  authors  tell  us.  Homer  makes  all  his  heroes  dance;  so  does 
Hesiod :  even  Plato  did  not  disdain  to  write  about  it ;  and  even  Professor 
Porson  was  a  great  dancer  in  his  early  days.  Dancing  was  almost  a  daily 
amusement  with  good  Queen  Bess;  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  we  are  told, 
owed  his  promotion  in  a  great  measure  to  his  skill  in  dancing.  The  first 
Christians,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  gave  balls  in  their  churches.  On  the 
eve  of  great  festivals,  and  after  the  close  of  their  love-feasts,  the  young 
danced  in  the  choir.  Scaliger  thinks  that  the  bishops  were  called  prsesules, 
or  preesliendo,  ''  because  they  set  up  the  dance.*'  But  the  idea  is  more  and 
more  gaining  groundin  this  country,  that  the  happiness  of  man  is  displeasing 
to  the  Deity.  This  prejudice  is  injurious  to  the  state.  We  would  have  all 
innocent  joys  patronized,  both  among  the  upper  and  lower  classes ;  and, 
as  regards  the  lower,  I  would  have  every  country  rustic  or  town  artizan 
taught  to  dance.  Instead  of  roasting  oxen  whole,  kindling  bonfires, 
mounting  greased  poles,  and  grinning  through  horse-collars  and  distribut- 
ing porter  to  muddle  the  brain,  I  would  have  a  victory,  a  peace,  or  a 
harvest-home,  celebrated  by  a  popular  hop.  It  only  remains  for  our 
beloved,  virtuous,  and  intelligent  Queen  to  set  the  example  at  Osborne. 
The  physical  education  of  the  poor  has  too  long  been  neglected ;  we  steep 
their  youth  in  ceaseless  azotic  confinement,  and  rear  a  melancholy  band  of 
withered  and  desolated  creatures.  Come  back  to  our  temples,  ye  graces 
and  ye  sports ;  joy,  health,  and  beauty  are  the  truest  national  honours. 

W.  M. 
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SINDBAD  THE  SAILOR  AT  THE  POLYTECHNIC. 

Of  all  Yoyagers  the  recital  of  whose  adventures  enchains  our  interest  in 
school  dajS|  the  most  popular,  aft6r  Robinson  Crnsoe,  is  andoubtedly  that 
renowned  "ancient  mariner,"  Sindbad  the  Sailor.  His  famous  seven 
voyages  abound  with  just  the  marvellous  and  exciting  incidents  which 
captivate  juvenile  imaginations.  Curiously  enough,  even  the  most  astound- 
ing of  the  Bagdad  merchant  are  proved  to  have  been  explorations,  not 
without  some  foundation  of  fact,  seen  through  the  prismatic  medium  of 
Eastern  tradition,  or  handed  down  from  early  Oriental  versions  of  Hero- 
dotus,  and  other  early  Greek  authors.  Many  of  the  early  romances  of 
Western  Europe  have  evidently  a  common  origin  with  the  tales  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  the  late  learned  Orientalist,  Sir  W.  Ouse* 
ley,  found  several  of  them  in  ancient  Persian  and  Arabic  MSS.  in  his  own 
collection.  The  chief  incidents  of  some  of  Sindbad's  adventures,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  to  be  found  in  the  romances  and  metrical  chronicles  of  the 
West,  the  interchange  being  due  to  the  minstrels  and  palmers  who  visited 
the  East  in  the  train  of  the  Crusaders.  They  have  been  illustrated  with 
curious  antiquarian  tradition  by  Mr.  Hoole  as  an  example  of  the  ubiquity 
of  a  good  story.  Modem  naturalists  have  done  their  part  towards  vindi- 
cating Sindbad's  reputation  for  veracity,  by  showing  that  the  extinct 
dinamis  of  Madagascar  must  have  been  as  large  as  the  roc,  of  which  he 
recounts  such  marvels.  But  whether  the  substratum  of  fact  be  large  or 
small,  these  tales  will  always  be  a  source  of  welcome.  The  impression 
created  by  their  perusal  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  attraction  which  the 
dissolving  views  illustrative  of  Sindbad's  first  three  voyages  had  for  the 
younger  visitors  to  the  Polytechnic,  who  will  rejoice  to  find  the  remaining 
voyages  in  the  very  attractive  programme  of  Mr.  Pepper's  Christmas 
entertainment.  The  views  are  as  numerous  and  beautiful  as  in  the  former 
series,  the  descriptive  lecture  by  Mr.  Home  graphic  and  humourous,  and 
the  music  appropriate  and  good.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Sindbad's 
fourth  voyage  was  interrapted  by  a  storm,  and  the  wreck  of  his  ship,  he 
and  his  sailors  falling  into  the  hands  of  savages,  the  picture  of  whose 
grotesque  dance  round  their  cooking  fire  is  rendered  more  piquant  by  a 
cannibal  choras  written  and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Home.  The  pictures, 
exemplifying  the  progressive  stages  in  the  process  of  fattening  the  poor 
boatswain,  who  took  to  his  rice  and  cocoa-nut  oil  so  much  more  kindly 
than  his  messmates,  and  "  grew  in  favour  as  he  grew  in  fat,"  are  irresbt- 
ible  provocatives  to  risibility.  Sindbad,  who,  by  refusing  the  dainties 
offered  him,  grew  thinner  every  day,  was  neglected  in  consequence,  and 
found  an  opportunity  to  escape.  To  particularise  every  picture  would 
exceed  our  limits ;  but  we  may  notice  for  their  beauty  the  three  illustra- 
tive of  Sindbad's  adventure  with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  the  nuptial  pro- 
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cession  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  marriage,  his  last  shipwreck,  the 
scene  which  exhibits  him  drying  his  clothes  on  the  rocks,  his  departure 
from  the  island  on  a  raft,  and  bis  adventure  with  the  wild  elephants ; 
whilst,  for  mechanical  effects,  his  descent  into  the  cavern  in.  which  he  was 
buried  alive  with  his  deceased  wife,  and  the  destruction  of  his  ship  bj  the 
stone  dropped  upon  it  bj  the  roc,  surpass  most  things  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted  before.  The  last  picture,  in  which  Sindbad  is  seated  on  n 
couch  in  bis  palace  at  Bagdad,  relating  his  adventures  to  his  family  and 
friends,  conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  Oriental  magnificence  and  roannera.  In- 
deed the  correctness  of  the  pictures,  as  to  costume  and  scenery,  renders  the 
entertainment  as  instructive  as  it  is  amusing,  and  gives  it  an  interest  for 
others  than  the  young  masters  and  misses  whom  the  season  has  liberated 
from  school. 


SELECTIONS    FBOM   OTJE  BCEAP    BOOK. 

RKCRVATION. 

In  every  community  there  imisi  be  pleasant  relaxations  and  means  of 
agreeable  excitement ;  and,  if  innocent  are  not  furnished,  resort  will  be  had 
to  criminal.  Man  was  made  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  lahonr ;  and  the  state 
of  society  should  be  adapted  to  this  principle  of  human  nature. — Dr. 
Channinff, 

THE  WILL    AVD  THE   WAY. 

Every  labour  is  cheerfully  undertaken,  every  privation  is  cheerfully  en- 
dured, if  the  heart  is  only  in  the  project.  The  will  not  only  finds  out  a 
way,  but  is  ready  to  bear  everything  that  is  to  be  encountered  in  that  way. 
— -i  L.  Cuyler. 

IGNORANCE. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  people  understand  their  ignorance;  for  it 
requires  knowledge  to  perceive  it,  and  therefore  he  that  can  perceive  it 
hath  it  not. — Bp,  Taylor. 

SOLITUDE. 

Those  beings  only  are  fit  for  solitude  who  like  nobody,  are  like  nobody, 
and  are  liked  by  nobody. — Zimmerman, 

BOOKS. 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
digested :  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be 
read,  but  not  curiously ;  and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  dili- 
gence and  attention. — Lord  Bacon, 

THE  TRAINING  OF  GIRL8. 

Seek  for  your  daughters  an  interest  and  occupation  which  shall  raise 
them  above  the  flirt,  the  manoeuvrer,  or  the  mischief-making  tale-bearer. 
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If  you  keep  your  girls'  minds  narrow  and  fettered^  they  will  be  a 
plague  and  a  care,  sometimes  a  disgrace  to  you ;  but  cultivate  them,  give 
them  scope  and  work,  they  will  be  your  gayest  companions  in  health,  your 
tenderest  nurses  in  sickness,  your  most  faithful  props  in  age,-— Shirley. 


COBRESPONDENCE. 

[%*  The  Editor  doe«  not  hold  himieU  retponiiblo  for  the  opiniont  expressed  by  Cor- 
retpoiuients,  or»  in  tome  cases,  by  the  Contributors.  He  cordially  invites  discussion 
on  any  subject  introduced.] 

SCRIPTURE  QUOTATIONS  IN  8T0RY  BOOKS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  GovEaNBss." 

Sib, — In  your  prospectus  you  say, ''  Education  to  be  real  must  be  religious,** 

This  sentence  alone  appears  to  me  an  answer  to  Mara's  letter  concerning  **  Scripture 
Quotations  in  Story  Books.*'  Is  education  merely  that  instruction  which  children 
receive  in  the  school-room  ?    I  fearlessly  answer — No ! 

The  companions  with  whom  they  associate,  the  books  of  amusement  they  read,  the 
conversation  they  hear,  are  all  so  many  means  of  education. 

If  then  it  be  right  to  inculcate  religious  principles,  ooght  not  the  subject  to  be  brought 
before  the  minds  of  children  in  what,  to  them,  is  its  most  attractive  form  ? 

Works  of  fiction  are  more  numerous,  and  are  more  read  now  than  at  any  former  period  ; 
docs  it  not  then  seem  right  that  they  should  be  made  the  channel  to  convey  religious 
principles  to  the  youthful  mind  ? 

Can  it  be  possible  to  use  the  words  of  Scripture  too  frequently  ?  Were  not  the  Jews 
commanded  to  teach  their  children  at  alt  times,  when  they  "  walked  by  the  way,"  when 
they  "  sat  in  the  house  ?"  &c.  Christians  are  commanded  to  **  let  the  word  of  God  dwell 
in  them  richly."  The  Bereans  were  commended  for  <<  searching  the  Scriptures."  Now, 
as  the  natural  enmity  of  man  to  that  which  is  good  shows  itself  in  the  youngest  child, 
we  do  not  generalljTfind  them  vrilling  to  "search  the  Scriptures"  whether  they  have 
been  aecnstomed  to  read  the  books  here  commented  on  or  others  purely  fictitious ;  but  I 
consider  that  teachers  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  result — that  must  be  left  to  God  :  it 
is  their  duty  to  use  all  means  to  fill  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  the  pore  word  of  God ; 
and,  as  children  will  read  a  tale  who  would  not  read  the  Bible,  who  can  say  but  that 
God  may  bless  some  text  therein  quoted,  aud  make  it  the  means  of  their  souls'  salva- 
tion ?  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand ;  for 
thoa  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall 
be  alike  good." 

IF,  Sir,  you  eonsider  these  remarks  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  periodical,  I  shall  fe^i 
obliged  by  yonr  inserting  them. 

ANNA  MARIA. 


GLEIG'S  SCHOOL  SERIES. 

To  the  Editor  of**TB%  Govbrnbss." 

Sir, — The  article  which  appears  in  *'The  Govbrnbss  "  for  November, under  the  title 
of  "  School  Inspectors  as  School  Authors,"  is,  I  consider,  a  direct  attack  on  a  writer  who 
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deserres  praiae  nUher  than  censure  of  the  public.  The  reverend  gentleman  whose  his- 
tory  you  ridicule  has  been  known  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes  for  some  years  as  a 
novelist,  and  the  idea  tliat  he  is  incapable  of  writing  a  series  of  books  for  elementary 
schools  is  simply  absurd ;  but,  according  to  your  own  showing,  the  publishers,  and  not 
the  (ostensible)  editor  of  the  series,  are  the  parties  responsible  to  the  public  for  the 
faults  which  you  so  mercilessly  and  eiultingly  point  out  in  the  "  First  History  of 

England." 

If  publishers  of  such  standing  as  Messrs.  Longman  and  Company  offer  an  author  a 
commission  without  risk,  merely  for  the  use  of  his  name,  he  is  not  to  suppose  that  he  is  to 
father  such  twaddle  as  you  have  selected  from  Gleig's  History  of  England  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  your  readers,  or  the  satisfaction  of  yourself.  I  consider  that  the  author, 
tempted  by  publishers  in  the  manner  you  plainly  insinuate,  might  with  a  clear  con- 
seienoe  receive  his  commission  or  douceur,  and  that  he  does  not  merit  such  an  attack  as 
yours ;  for,  however  bad  the  books  may  be,  the  error  in  judgment  is  with  the  tempters. 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Company  have,  I  should  think,  some  aUaeh^oi  their  establish- 
ment whose  business  it  is  to  examine  manuscripts ;  and,  even  if  that  functionary  thought 
it  >eneath  his  dignity  to  examine  a  first  History  of  England,  I  should  think  that 
Messs.  Longman  and  Company  are  quite  capable  of  bearing  any  loss  that  they  might  sus- 
tain by  suppressing  the  work  altogether,  or  having  it  revised  by  a  competent  hand. 
Blame  the  publishers  then,  if  you  will — ^blame  the  ignorance  of  teachers— blame  the 
indifference  of  inspectors— the  negligence  of  parents — any  way,  blame  the  tempters  more 
than  the  tempted.  Those  who  worship  names  ought  to  make  sacrifices.  The  public 
appeared  satisfied  with  *'  Gleig's  School  Series,"  and  why  did  you  not  *'  leave  well  alone  ?" 
Why  go  out  of  your  way  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  a  clergyman  who,  if  his  sermons  are  as 
attractive  as  his  novels,  has  done  more  good  than  "  The  Governkss,"  however  great 
its  influence,  will  ever  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A  CERTIFICATED  TEACHER. 

Chelsea,  December. 


To  the  Editor  of  <<  The  Governess." 

If  you  think  proper  to  insert  the  following  in  your  pages,  please  do  so.    My  elbow  has 

been  so  frequently  nudged  to  do  something  for  your  paper,  that  I  found,  to  save  any 

further  teaze,  it  was  best  to  write  impromptu. 

Respectfully, 

A  LITERARY  PILGRIM. 
Friends'  School,  H  d,  12  Mo.,  10,  1855. 

What  is  education  ?  and  how  best  pursued  ?  are  two  inquiries  constantly  before  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  present  progressive  age  surely  demands  that  all  educatioaists 
be  "  up  and  doing,"  early  and  late,  selecting,  like  the  amateur  florist  or  the  practical 
gardener,  whatever  vrill  utilize  or  embellish  his  conservatory,  or  extensive  parterres  and 
orchards.  It  has  been  with  this  view  that  the  inquirer  in  question  has  consulted  from 
month  to  month,  with  much  interest,  the  pages  of  <'  The  Governess,"  as  the  gardener 
does  his  calendar ;  and  agreeing  with  the  poet,  that  to  *'  say  little  and  hear  all  one  can  is 
good  policy,  but  hateful,"  appends  a  foot  note  to  January's  page,  inviting  particular 
attention  to  the  cautions  and  hints  so  wisely  given  at  pp.  520  and  521  of  December's 
number,  and  should  recommend,  as  a  valuable  sequel  to,  or  accompaniment  of,  these 
remarks,  the  Polish  method  of  studying  history,  which  possesses  this  grand  advantage — 
|hat  cotf  mporary  or  parallel  histories  (with  which  there  fs  sp  much  difficulty)  may  be 
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panued  with  advantage,  eff,iht  histories  of  Rome  and  Carthage;  and  knowledge,  once 
acquired  in  this  way,  is  not  evanescent  as  the  rainbow,  but  of  a  permanent  dye.  The 
system  not  only  provides  an  arrangement  for  the  methodical  study  of  history,  but  affords 
a  place  for  the  subjects  of  almost  every  variety  of  reading,  whether  scientific,  or  literary 
-—as  biographical,  &c. 

THE    LECTURES   ON    METHOD. 
To  the  Editor  of '*Th¥,  Governess." 
SiR,~WiU  yott  allow  me  to  transmit  to  you  another  commanication  from  '*  Miss  Reli- ' 
gioua  Morality,"  with,  on  her  behalf,  a  gentle  rebuke  that  yon  should  have  placed  the 
dear  old  lady  in  such  a  position  ?    Alas !  for  her,  what  can  she  do  ?    Perhaps  yon  will 
kindly  intercede  for  her,  and  endeavour  to  induce  her  friends~of  which,  doubtless,  she 
has  many— to  rally  round  her  and  comfort  her  poor  old  withered  heart  in  tliis  extremity. 
Ton  know,  Sir,  she  marely  requested  you  would  invite  diseunion  on  that  very  important 
subject — the  printing  is  all  your  own. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

M.  K. 
To  the  Lecturer,  ^c,  at  Queen's  CoHege,  Harley  Street,  LomUm, 
Sir, — Expecting  not  so  much  as  a  glance  towards  my  humble  remarks  from  yonr  high 
elevation,  little  was  I  prepared  for  the  terrible  aspect  yon  assame  in  your  "  Postscript," 
especially  when  able  fully  to  realize  my  position.  I  found  myself— a  poor,  timid,  ancient 
lady — dragged  before  the  public,  and  my  cruel  opponent  standing  forward,  rod  in  hand, 
so  unmercifally  to  administer  what  I  can  but  consider  most  unmerited  correction. 

The  first  impulse  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  of  taking  no  further  notice  of  the 
matter,  leaving  my  cause  and  myself  entirely  to  the  kind  advocacy  of  those  who  sympa- 
ihize  with  me,  and  retiring  to  some  obscure  comer,  quietly  to  watch  the  course  pursued. 
Aftewards  sprang  up  the  thought,  '*  Truth  makes  even  cowards  brave  V  so,  taking  fresh 
courage,  stiffened  and  stately  I  marched  forth,  climbed  my  favourite  rock,  and,  with 
stretched  out  neck  and  straining  eyes,  determined  to  wait  so  long  as  I  might  be  per- 
mitted, and  see  what  would  become  of  those  dear  little  imps  in  the  yawning  gulf  below, 
and  the  pretty  little  fairies  hovering  over  them,  that  I  might  know  whether— when 
brought  to  so  formidable  an  ordeal— they  would  sink  or  swim. 

Allow  me,  Sir,  to  affirm  that  no  desire  for  victory — much  less  for  triumph — hot  simply 
an  earnest  wish  for  the  whole  subject  to  be  calmly  and  properly  discussed,  influenced  my 
pen ;  and  this,  it  does  appear  to  me,  no  words  could  more  plainly  express.  How  then  is 
it,  may  I  inquire,  that  one  so  keen-sighted  ns  my  learned  antagonist  fancies  he  has  there 
discovered  **  pride,''  "  malice,"  *'  a  spurit  of  self-sufficiency,  a  disposition  to  judge  unfairly, 
craftily,  or  dishonestly."  Surely  you  would  not  resort  to  the  very  weapons  you  condemn. 
May  I  also  ask  if  those  sharp-shooting  tactics  employed  have  been  aoquued  in  that 
notable  arena,  the  Old  Bailey  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  beg  to  disclaim  all  acquaintance  with 
so  polluting  an  atmosphere,  and  consider  the  kind  of  traffic  mentioned  in  the  same 
paragraph,  as  far  too  awful  a  subject  to  be  made  a  matter  of  jest. 

My  former  remarks  were  addressed  only  to  the  Editor  of  '*  The  Governess" — he  alone 
is  responsible  for  their  being  printed. 

In  the  words  of  your  postcript  to  "  The  Postscript,"  "  I  shall  now  leave  it  to  others 

to  continue  this  discussion,"  and  would  assure  my  unknown  friend,  that  neither  in  haste, 

nor  lacking  charity,  but  with  all  faithfulness,  friendliness,  and  fearlessness,  1  subscribe 

myself. 

Yours, 

MISS  RELIGIOUS  MORALITY. 
3ourne,  22nd  December,  1855f 

c 
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ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY  ON  MOBALS. 
"Introductory  Lbssonb  on  Morals."     Pp.  207.    1655.* 

We  cannot  introduce  **  Lessons  on  Morals "  to  our  readers  more  grace- 
fully than  in  the  words  of  the  author,  of  whom  we  have  already  in  a  former 
number  spoken  iu  terms  not  more  eulogistic  than  just.  His  Grace  says,  in 
bis  *^  Dedication  "  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Fitsgeraldi  of  Dublin  University  : — 
**  How  very  imperfect^  or  otherwise  exceptiontble,  are  the  most  popaUr  works  on 
morals  hitherto  published,  yoa  have  shown  in  the  yilaable  dlsooune  deliYered  at  an  or- 
dination, and  especially  in  that  interesting  dissertation  prefixed  to  yonr  edition  of  *  Aris- 
totle's Ethics/  in  which  Palsy's  fallacies  are  so  decisively  refated,  and  the  sounder  views 
of  Bishop  Butler  so  perspicuously  set  forth,  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  recommend 
the  work,  even  to  many  who  do  not  read  Greek,  as  a  book  well  worth  procuring  for  the 
sake  of  that  English  dissertation. 

"  But  a  work  more  systematic,  and  also  of  a  more  popular  character,  than  those  was 
still  wanted  t  and  it  is  this  want  which,  at  your  suggestion,  and  with  your  aid,  I  have 
here  endeavourad  to  supply." 

The  Lessons,  we  are  informed,  are  substantially  those  which  appeared  in 
*'  The  Leisure  Hour ;"  but  lest  this  statement  should  mislead  our  readers,  it 
will  be  well  to  state  that  in  the  ''  Advertisement "  prefixed  to  the  work,  an 
intimation  is  given  that  the  conductors  of  ''The  Leisure  Hour"  ''are  not 
responsible  for  every  passage  in  the  following  pages,  but  only  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  design  and  of  the  general  execution.*' 

As  we  have  not  a  copy  of  "  The  Leisure  Hour  "  by  us,  we  cannot  point 
out  the  "few  slight  idterations'*  that  have  rendered  such  an  intimation 
necessary.  We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  compare  the  Lessons  with 
the  articles  in  *'  The  Leisure  Hour,*'  and  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  our  curiosity.  Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  who  purchase  the 
useful  manual  which  we  now  submit  to  their  notice  will  also  desire  to  see 
m  what  particulars  the  ''  Lessons  on  Morals  "  differ  from  their  precursors 
in  the  periodical  alluded  to. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  have  not  seen  the  articles  on 
the  subject  of  morals  in  ''  The  Lebure  Hour,*'  and  we  do  not  know  under 
what  title  nor  iu  what  form  they  appear,  we  opine  that  it  would  not  be  very 
difficult  for  one  conversant  with  controversial  distinctions  to  point  out  ex- 
pressions, and  even  paragraphs,  which  probably  would  not  pass  muster  by 
the  committee  who  manage  *'  The  Leisure  Hour."  For  obvious  reasons 
we  forbear  from  further  comments.  Some  will  regard  added  Lessons  and 
the  "  few  slight  alterations  "  as  a  very  great  improvement,  others  as  a  very 
great  detriment  to  the  work. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  strongly  recommending  *'  Lessons  on  Morals" 
to  our  readers  generally,  because,  although  perhaps  few  intelligent  teachers 
will  be  inclined  to  endorse  every  sentiment  and  to  give  unqualified  assent 
to  every  proposition,  many,  very  many,  will  derive  considerable  advantage 

*  See  Advertisement. 
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from  a  careful  peruBal  of  the  work,  eren  although  on  many  points  they 
differ  from  the  author.  We  subjoin  a  Lesson,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  summary  and  recapitulation  of  the  Lessons  preceding  it  as  well  as  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  Archbishop  expressed  in  the  part  of  his  *'  Dedication  " 
which  precedes  that  which  we  have  already  i|uoted  i*** 

"  LESSON  VIU. 

*' aSOUIiATlOR  OF  COKSCItKOI. 

"§  L 
Cotudenei  "Tou  have  leen  that,  as  man's  eonaeicncs  is  not  Infidlible,  yen  amst 
never  /•  be  not  at  once  conclude  that  yon  are  right  when  you  are  acting  according  to 
VP^^*  the  dictates  of  conscience.  And  yet  you  may  be  sure  that  yon  are  wrong 
if  you  are  acting  §iftihut  it.  For,  If  you  do  what  you  belicYe  to  be  wrong,  even  though 
you  may  he  mistaken  in  thiulting  so,  and  it  may  be  in  reality  right,  still  yon  yourself  will 
be  wrong. 

'*  And  this  is  what  the  Apostle  Paul  means,  when  hs  says,  '  Happy  is  he  that  con* 
demneth  not  himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweih,'  Rom.  xir.  22 :  and  'Whatsoerer 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin ;'  that  is,  whatsoever  is  not  'done  with  a  full  eonticiioH  (fUth)  that  it 
is  allowable,  is  to  him  sinful ;  and  he  condemns  himself  in  doing  It. 

"  And  on  this  principle  he  alludes  (In  1  Cor.  x.)  to  the  case  of  some  of  the  '  weaker 
brethren'  (the  less  intelligent)  among  the  early  Christian  converts,  who  thought  that  the 
ilesh  of  animals  which  had  been  oflfered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  was  unclean,  and  not  to  be 
eaten.  He  does  not  at  all  himself  partake  of  this  scruple,  considering  it  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  in  a  religious  or  moral  point  of  view,  what  kind  of  food  a  man  eats;  but  he 
teaches  that  those  who  do  feel  such  a  scruple  would  be  wrong  in  eating  that  flesh,  and 
'  their  conscience  being  weak  Is  defiled ;  for  to  him  who  thinketh  it  unclean,  to  him  it  is 
unclean.'  And  be  teaches,  also,  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  anyone  to  induce  others  to 
do  what  thejf  think  sinful,  though  it  be  something  that  is  not  sinful  to  one  who  does  not 
think  it  so. 

"  In  such  a  case  as  this  both  parties  are  acting  rightly,  if  the  one  eats  what  he  thinks 
is  allowable,  and  the  other  abstains  from  what  he  tiiinks  is  not  allowable ;  provided 
always,  that  neither  of  them  uncharitably  censures  or  derides  his  nelghbonr.  '  Let  not 
him  that  eatetb,'  says  Paul,  *  despise  bim  that  eateth  not  i  and  let  not  him  that  eateth 
not  Judge  him  that  eateth.'  And  *Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  ia  his  own 
mind,*  Horn.  aiv«  9. 

"§  2. 
A  Uffofipprln-  "  ^^^  ^bere  are  some  cases  in  which  a  nan  who  has  been  brought  up 
dptemnkeeit  in  some  wrong  system,  or  who  in  any  way  has  taken  up  some  false 
impueible  to  principle,  may  hold  himself  bound  in  duty  do  what  lain  itstif  wrong. 
act  rtghtly,  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  1^^  cannot  but  go  wrong,  whichever  course  he  may 
take,  tin  his  moral  Judgment  has  been  set  right. 

*'  For  instance,  if  a  jury  have  formed  a  false  opinion  u  to  some  case  tried  before  them, 
either  fnm  their  having  been  biassed  by  thehr  feelings  and  prejudices,  or  from  not  having 
listened  with  sutBoient  attention  to  the  witnesses  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  is 
impossible  for  themi  while  in  this  state  of  mind,  to  gire  a  right  verdict.  For  a  verdict, 
according  to  the  wrong  opinion  they  have  formed,  would  of  course  be  a  wrong  one ;  and 
yet  no  one  would  say  that,  while  they  do  hold  that  opinion,  they  would  be  right  In  giving 
a  contrary  verdict« 

C  2 
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''  So,  the  Apostle  Paul  himself  '  verily  thought  that  lie  ought '  to  persecute  the 
Christian  church;  aud,  in  doing  so,  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
grievous  sin.  He  had  not  studied  the  ancient  prophecies  with  sufficient  care,  and  can- 
dour, and  humility,  to  perceive  from  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  evidence, 
that  Jesus  was  the  true  Christ ;  and  not,  as  his  enemies  maintained,  an  impious  pretender. 
But  it  ii  plain  that  while  Paul  did  hold  this  erroneous  belief  it  would  not  have  been  right 
for  him  to  become  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  false  prophet. 

*'  Again,  the  doctrine  has  been  distinctly  maintauicd  (in  a  Protestant  book,  published 
a  few  years  ago)  that  <  the  magistrate  who  restrains,  coerces,  and  punishes  those  who 
oppose  a  true  religion,  and  seek  to  propagate  a  false  one,  obeys  the  will  of  God,  and  is 
not  t  persecutor,*  Now,  suppose  any  magistrate  to  have  embraced  this  doctrine,  believ- 
ing, as  of  course  he  must,  his  own  religion  to  be  true,  and  those  opposed  to  it  false,  he 
vrill,  of  course,  hold  himself  bound  in  duty  to  establish  a  system  of  what,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  b  called  '  persecution,'  though  he  may  satisfy  himself  by  not  calling 
\i  by  ita  real  name.  And  if,  through  tenderness  of  feeling,  he  should  spare  any  whom 
he  accounts  heretics,  he  will  consider  himself  as  disobeying  God's  will.  Such  a  man, 
therefore,  as  long  as  he  is  in  this  state  of  mind,  *  not  knowing  what  manner  of  spirit  he 
is  of,'  cannot  possibly  be  right,  whichever  course  he  may  take. 

"  Anyone,  therefore,  whose  conscience  has  been  in  any  way  depraved,  and  who  is 
proceeding  on  some  wrong  principle,  cannot  possibly  act  rightly,  whether  he  act  according 
to  his  conscience  or  against  it,  till  he  is  cured  of  that  defect  in  his  moral  judgment. 

'*  If,  however,  any  one  has  done  his  best  to  form  a  right  judgment,  and  acts  accord* 
ingly,  but  has  fallen  into  error  through  unavoidable  ignorance,  or  weakness  of  undeir* 
standing,  we  may  hope  that  his  all-seeing  and  merciful  Judge  will  pardon  this  involuntary 
error.  But  as  no  tnore  is  required  of  us  than  to  do  our  very  utmost  to  avoid  error,  so  no 
leu  is  required  if  we  would  stand  acquitted  before  him.  And  what  mortal  can  know, 
with  complete  certainty,  who  has  or  has  not  done  his  utmost  ?  You  should  never  there- 
fore allow  yourself  to  pronounce  with  full  confidence  that  your  neiglibour  has  not  done 
this,  or  that  you  yourself  have. 

"§  3. 
CarefiU  study         "  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  plainly,  therefore,  that  one  who  is  sincerely  anziooa  to 
needed  for  lead  a  virtuous  life  has  need  of  diligent  study  and  care,  to  learn  what 

good  conduct,  his  duty  is  in  each  case,  as  well  as  of  firm  resolution  in  keeping  steadily 
to  the  course  his  conscience  points  out.  You  must  not  be  satisfied  with  doing  what  yoa 
think  right — that  is,  with  thinking  that  to  be  right  which  you  do^unless  you  have  also 
taken  pains  to  form  a  right  judgment.  Nor  must  you  be  satisfied  with  opening  the  Bible 
at  random,  and  taking  for  your  direction  any  passage  that  happens  to  meet  your  eye;  or, 
again,  looking  out  for  some  passage  that  may  be  so  interpreted  as  to  justify  the  coune  you 
are  inclined  to  take.  And  you  should  not  listen  to  any  one  who  would  persuade  you  that 
no  careful  study  is  needed  in  order  to  learn  and  practise  your  duty,  and  that  any  snch 
lessons  as  these  now  before  you  may  be  thrown  aside  as  useless ;  and  that  if  you  have  but 
a  right  faith,  and  pray  for  divine  guidance,  your  religion  will  at  once  make  you  a  good 
man,  without  any  pains  or  watchfulnest  as  to  your  moral  character  being  required. 

«<  The  Scriptures  themselves,  if  you  will  listen  to  them,  will  teach  you  quite  other- 
wise. Our  Lord  bids  his  disciples  *  watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempation.'  We 
must  |»ray  as  if  nothing  depended  on  ourselves.  And  he  and  his  apostles  exhort  na  to 
*  strive,'  to  *  run,'  to  *  give  all  diligence '  in  our  Christian  course,  and  to  *  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling' — that  is,  with  anxious  care — on  the  very  gToun4 
that  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure* 
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Divine  hUtting  "  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^u*  ^^^  every  man  of  oommon  sense  proceeds  in  all 
bettowed  on  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life,  when  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest.    A 

diliffeni  care,  gardener,  for  instance,  knows  very  well  that  the  fertility  of  the  earth 
and  the  life  of  all  his  plants  are  God's  gift ;  and  that,  without  the  rain  and  sunshine 
from  heaTcn,  his  trees  would  bear  no  fruit.  But  he  does  not  satisfy  himself  with  merely 
praying  for  favourable  seasons,  and  then  leaving  his  garden  to  the  care  of  Providence. 
He  digs  and  manures  the  gronnd;  and  he  not  only  takes  care  of  the  roots  of  his  fruit 
trees,  but  also  endeavours  to  protect  the  blossoms  from  blighting  winds  and  noxious 
insects.  And,  even  so,  we  are  bound  not  only  to  take  care  about  a  right  faiik,  which  is 
the  root  of  Christian  virtue,  but  also  to  bestow  vigilant  care  on  the  moral  character 
itself. 

"  So,  also,  if  any  one  is  endeavouring  to  learn  some  art  or  trade  by  which  to  maintain 
himself,  though  he  will,  if  he  be  a  pious  man,  beg  the  Divine  blessing  on  his  exertions, 
he  will  not  omit  those  exertions.  He  knows  indeed  that  his  hands,  and  eyes,  and  ears, 
and  understanding,  are  all  divine  gifts ;  but  he  knows,  also,  that  he  must  diligently  and 
carelully  tsereUe  aU  the  fiiculties  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  lose  no  usefiil 
opportunity  of  gaining  instruction  in  his  business.  Now,  to  improve  one's  moral  cha- 
racter is  the  business  of  every  man.  And  as  no  one  can  think  this  a  matter  of  less  im- 
portance than  any  of  the  various  arts  of  life,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that,  in  this 
great  concern,  God  will  bestow  that  blessing  on  the  negligent  which,  in  everything  else, 
He  reserves  for  the  diligent." 

All  the  Lessons,  twenty  in  number,  are  arranged  similarly  to  the  sped* 
men  here  given :  the  other  headings  are : — 

Conscience. — The  Divine  WiLL.-r-ENCouRAOEMENTs  to  Duxt 
IN  Scripture. — Office  of  Scripture  in  reference  to  Moral 
Conduct. — Mode  of  Moral  Teaching  of  Scripture. — Moral 
Discipline. — Proper  Office  of  Consci£kcb. — Difficulties  of 
Moral  Discipline.— Cultivation  of  Right  Feelings. — ^Forha* 
tioN  OF  Habits. — ^Imitation  of  Jesus. — Imitation  of  the  Apos-* 
TLEs. — Singleness  of  Virtue. — Easier  and  Harder  Duties. — 
Miscellaneous  Cautions. — Self-Examination.  And  the  work  is 
concluded  with  Questions  for  Examination  on  each  Lesson. 

Were  it  not  that  the  work  contains  so  much  that  is  excellent  and  so 
little  to  which  the  Christian  moralist  can  ohject,  we  should  find  fault  with 
the  propositions  on  "  Coveting*'  (p.  162).  We  consider  them  altogether 
fallacious.  In  fact  the  whole  section  appears  less  judicious  than  any  of  the 
others  to  which  we  have  directed  our  attention.  We  mention  this  merely 
to  show  that,  although  we  cordially  recommend  the  workj  we  do  not  deem 
it  in  every  particular  unohjectionahle. 


MNEMOCHRONICS. 
Under  this  new-coined,  but  nevertheless  comprehensive  name^  a  gentle- 
man intends  to  publish  a  work,  on  a  plan  which  we  doubt  not  will  meet 
with  no  smaU  amount  of  public  patronage.  The  author  shows  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  teachers  should  more  generally  recognise  the  wonderful 
facilities  which  aHoeiation  of  ideas  presents  to  learners.    He  reviews,  in 
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his  Introduction,  the  varioas  systems  of  artificial  memory  which  have  from 
time  to  time  received  public  attention,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  public 
patronage,  and  he  points  out  the  want  of  general  adaptation  in  each  one. 
The  work  will  contain  an  immense  ftind  of  information,  carefully  arranged. 
It  will  be  a  most  useful  book  of  reference,  either  for  the  school  or  the 
library.  Several  of  the  best  plans  of  artificial  memory  are  fully  explained^ 
so  that  they  may  be  adopted  by  those  who  like  them.  New,  and  we  think 
superior,  plant  for  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  are  also  given.  Out  of 
iueh  a  variety  of  good  methods  it  will  be  almost  a  moral  impossibility  for 
a  teacher  not  to  find  one,  at  least,  to  suit  his  educational  views. 

We  have  induced  the  author  to  allqw  us  the  use  of  some  of  his  notes  ; 
we  must  therefore  take  all  the  blame  for  incompleteness  on  ourselves, 
**  The  months"  are  to  be  continued  throughout  our  following  numbers, 
and  we  are  at  liberty  to  state  that  they  will  be  in  every  way  superior  to  the 
specimen,  which  has  noi  been  careihlly  revised.  Still  we  venture  to  pre- 
sent it  to  our  readers,  to  the  exclusion  of  some  excellent  articles,  which, 
however,  will  appear  In  the  February  number — a  number  which  will  in 
every  respect  be  superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it. 

ANNIVERSARIES :  INTRODUCTION. 

Let  us  imagine  a  teacher  desirous  of  encouraging  the  study  of  chrono^ 
logy,  history,  biography,  and  so  forth,  In  a  large  school :  it  will  be  fouud 
an  excellent  plan  to  make  such  subjects  interesting  to  the  pupils  indici- 
dually  as  well  as  collectively.  For  instance,  let  the  teacher  ask  a  pupil, 
••  When  will  (the  anniveipary  of)  your  birthday  be  V* — the  attention  of 
the  other  pupils  will  be  immediately  arrested.  Let  the  required  day  be 
the  4  th  of  January  :  the  teacher  might  say,  **  Well,  that  is  the  anniversary 
of  Archbishop  Usher*s  birthday,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  birthday ;  it  is 
also  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Eoger  Ascbam,  and  George  Monk, 
Duke  of  Albemarle.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  something  about  those 
celebrated  men.  How  old  were  you  on  your  last  birthday  (anniversary?)" 
••  Fourteen.**  *•  Then  your  birthday  was  exactly  two  hundred  years  after 
the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest,"  &c.  &c.  The  teacher  would  soon 
And  that  each  pupil  would  be  desirous  of  knowing  what  great  events  oc* 
eurred  en  the  same  day  of  the  month  on  which  be  (or  she)  was  bom ; 
thus  a  never-ending  subject  of  profitable  and  pleasing  conversation  would 
be  afforded  to  pupils.  The  pupil  will  take  an  interest  not  only  in  the 
events  which  happened  on  his  (or  her)  own  birthday,  but  also  on  those  of 
school  companions,  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  so  on.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  the  pupils  vrill  not  be  content  to  know  merely  that  such  a  poet 
waa  bom,  of  euch  a  statesman  died,  on  any  day  interesting  to  them  ;  they 
wiUi  especially  if  trained  to  it  judiciously,  desire  to  be  able  to  give  a  succinct 
account  of  the  persoils  or  the  events  referred  to.  Historical  and  biogra- 
phical anecdotes  will  be  found  particularly  serviceable  in  this  respect. 
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Selby's  "  Events  to  be  Remembered  in  the  History  of  England  '*  is  replete 
with  anecdotes.  In  schools  where  a  plan  such  as  this  is  adopted,  not 
only  will  the  pupils  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  but  .also  of 
arts,  science,  literature,  and  general  information. 

THE    MONTH    OF  JANUARY. 

Coldest  month  in  the  year.    The  14th  is  generally  the  coldest  day. 
'*  If  the  grasi  growi  in  Janiveer, 
It  grows  the  worse  for  it  all  the  year."— OW  Proverb, 
It  was  made  the  first  month  of  the  year  by  Nuroa  PompUhis,  the  second  King  of  Home. 
January  (from  Jawtaritu)  derives  its  name  from  Janus.  (See  **  Classical  Dictionary.") 
The  Saxon  Poffan  name  was  wolf-monat  (wolf-month),  woWes  being  this  month  more 
daring  and  dangerous,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  smaller  animals  on  which  they  luuaUy 
prey. 

January  I  at,     (1856,  Tuesday,) 

Boman  Catholic  Saints:   Fulgentius ;  Odilo,  or  Olou ;  Almachus,  or  Te- 

lemachus  ;  Eugendas,  or  Oyend ;  Fanchea,  or  Faine ;  Mochua,  or  Mon- 

cain,  alias  Claurus ;  Mochua,  alias  Cronan,  of  Balla. 

In  connexion  with  New  Year's  Day  there  were  many  superstitions  notions  and  ob- 
servances, of  which  remnants  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  [Our 
limits  will  not  permit  of  even  a  brief  notice  of  these.^KD.  Gov.] 

The  Feast  of  the  Circumcision  is  first  mentioned  by  Ivo  Carnotensis,  who  floarished 
about  lOdO.—The  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  were  inserted  in  the  Reformed  liiurgy 
in  1549. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  observed  as  a  Christian  festival  from  about  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century,  np  to  wliich  time  it  was  kept  as  a  solemn /<»/* 

AEMARKABLK   EVKNTS. 

1308.  'William  Tell  commenced  the  Swiss  Confederation  against  the 
Aostrians. 

1651.  Charles  II.  crowned  at  Scone* 

1660.  (Sunday.)  General  Monk  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  entctcd  England 
with  four  regiments  of  horse  and  six  of  foot. 

166 1 .  Parliament  met  in  Scotland. 

1645.  Capt.  Hotham  heheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  hy  order  of  Parliament. 

1689.  Abdication  of  James  II. 

1716.  Wycherlcy,  the  dramatic  poet,  died. 

1730.  Edmund  Burke  born. 

1 763.  The  joint  enterprise  of  England  and  Portugal  against  the  Spanish 
settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres  failedi  from  the  commodore^s  ship  catching  fire. 

i764«  A  great  court  at  St.  James's,  but  the  usual  annual  ode  was 
omitted. 

1769.  Qold,  41.  2s.  per  oz. ;  silver,  bs,  \0d, 

1773.  The  ten  locks  on  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr*s  cftnal  at  Runcorn 
opened. 

1801.  Ireland  united  with  Great  Britain. 

1801.  The  planet  Ceres  discoTered  by  Piazzi, 
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1820.  Spanish  revolution  began. 

1821.  EeTolution  in  Brazil. 

1822.  The  Greeks  declare  their  independence. 

1827.  The  King  of  Trance  proposed  to  the  Chambers  the  abolition  of 

slavery. 

January  2nd.     (1856,  Wednesday^ 

Boman  Catholic  Saints :  Mecarius ;  Concordius ;  Adalard,  or  Alard. 

REMARKABLE    EVENTS. 

18.  Livy  the  historian,  and  Ovid  the  poet,  died. 
1645.  Sir  John,  father  of  Cnpt.  Ilotham  {see  1st),  beheaded. 
1649.    The  Lords  reject  the  ordnance   for    the   trial  of  Charles  I. 

(wtfl8th). 

1672.  Charles  II.,  by  advice  of  "The  Cabal,**  shut  up  the  Exchequer ; 
thus  he  had  1,300,000/.  more  to  carry  on  the  vrar  against  the  Dutch. 

1710.  The  French  king  makes  overtures  of  peace,  which  are  rejected* 

1727.  General  Wolfe  born. 

1731.  A  reprieve  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  a  convict,  on  condition  of  his 
allowing  an  experiment  to  be  made  on  his  ear  for  the  cure  of  deafness. 

1801.  Lavater  died  at  Zurich. 

1827.  Dr.  John  Mason  Good  died.   (Qy.  3rd.) 

1831.  Niebuhr  died. 

January  Srd,     (1856,  Thursday,) 
lloman  Catholic  Saints :  Genevieve;  Anterus;  Gordias;  Peter  Balsam. 

REMARKABLE   EVENTS. 

1322.  Philip  the  Long  (France)  died. 

1648.  The  Commons  voted  that  no  more  addresses  be  made  to  Charles 
1. 9  and  declared  communication  with  him  to  be  high  treason  {^ee  5th). 

1670.  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  died. 

1682.  Sympaon  Tonge  proved  that  his  father^  Dr.  Tonge,  and  Titus 
Gates  forged  and  contrived  the  Popish  Plot. 

1705.  The  standards  taken  at  Blenheim  put  up  in  Westminster  HqJI* 

1726.  George  II.  landed  at  Rye,  in  Sussex,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage. 

1795.   Josiah  Wedgewood  (Potter)  died. 

1805.  Charles  Townly  (Townleian  marbles)  died. 

1827.  Dr.  Good  died. 

January  Ath.     (1856,  Friday,) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints :   Titus ;  Gregory ;  Rigobert,  or  Robert ;  Rumon. 

REMARKABLE   EVENTS. 

1423.  Meulan  taken  by  storm  from  the  English.     The  French  king  had 
nearly  15,000  Scots  in  bis  service. 
1568.  Roger  Ascham  died. 
1580.  Archbishop  Usher  born. 
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1642.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  bom* 

1642.  Charles  I.  went  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  500  armed  men 
to  seize  five  members  (see  3rd).  Not  observing  them  in  their  places,  he 
remarked  that  the  birds  had  flown»  and  ordered  the  Speaker  to  inform  him 
where  they  were.  Lenthall  replied,  that  he  had  eyes  to  see,  and  tongue  to 
speak  only  as  directed  by  the  House.  The  king  left  amidst  cries  of 
"Privilege!  privilege!" 

1645.  The  Lords,  threatened  by  the  Commons,  passed  the  ordinance 
for  attainting  Archbishop  Laud. 

1647*  A  Committee  of  both  Houses  was  appointed  to  go,  with  900  horse, 
to  receive  Charles  L  from  the  Scots  (see  80th). 

1649.  The  Commons  resolved — 1.  That  the  people,  under  God,  are  the 
original  of  all  just  power.  2.  That  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  repre- 
senting the  people,  have  the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation.  3.  That 
whatever  is  enacted  into  law  by  the  Commons,  has  the  force  of  law,  and 
the  nation  is  concluded  thereby,  though  the  consent  of  the  King  or  House 
of  Peers  be  not  had  thereto. 

1670.  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  died  at  the  Cock-pit. 

1679.  Titus  Oates,  who  had  a  pension  of  10/.  a  week,  petitioned  for  a 
further  allowance. 

1685.  100/.  reward  offered  for  the  'apprehension  of  Colonel  Danvers, 
author  of  a  seditious  libel  relative  to  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

1698.  Whitehall  Palace,  Ivith  the  exception  of  the  Banqueting-house, 
destroyed  by  fire. 

1702.  E.  of  Manchester,  Secretary  of  State,  Whig  administration. 

1706.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  proposed  a  loan  of  500,000/.  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.    It  was  soon  raised  by  subscription. 

1712.  Prince  Eugene  arrived  in  England. 

1717*  The  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague, 

1762.  War  declared  against  Spain  {see  18th). 

January  bth,     (1856,  Saturday,) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints  :  Symeon  Stylites ;  Telesphorus  ;  Syncletia. 
Eve  of  the  Epiphany,  formerly  observed  as  a  feast.     Devonshire  orchards 
— Kings  selected  by  beans  ^—  Queens  by  peas  —  in  cakes.    Lamb's 
wool. 

REMARKABLE   EVENTS. 

1066.  Edward  the  Confessor  died. 

1477.  Battle  of  Nancy ;  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  killed. 

1625.  Charles  I.  went  to  the  Common  Council  to  demand  the  five 
ihembers  oilt  of  the  city  (iee  drd),  when  Henry  Walker,  an  ironmonger, 
threw  into  his  coach  a  paper  on  which  was  written,  "  To  your  tents,  O 
Israeli 
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1648.  The  Lords  gave  the  assent  to  the  resolution  of  the  Coinmona  on 
the  3rd  (q,  v.) 

1664.  A  ^mmission  sent  down  to  York  in  consequence  of  the  dis« 
covery  of  a  plot  in  the  north.  Twenty-one  persons  were  convicted  and 
meouted. 

]  681.  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  impeached,  principally  for  discharging  the 
grand  jury  when  a  presentment  of  recusancy  was  about  to  be  preferred 
against  the  Dnke  of  York. 

1689.  An  order  issued  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  withdrawing  his 
troops  from  cities  and  boroughs  during  the  election  of  members  of  the 
Convention. 

1705.  The  English  treopa  in  Fhmders  augmented  to  50,000  men  u  a 
counterbalance  to  the  augmentation  of  the  French  army  there. 

1715.  A  proclamation  was  issued  for  dissohing  the  FarlMiment. 

The  Earl  of  StraCTord  having  been  examined  before  the  council,  an 
order  was  made  for  seizing  his  papers. 

1724.  Czartan  Petrarch,  a  Greek,  died  in  Hungary,  aged  185  years. 

1757.  Damiena  attempts  to  assassinate  Louis  XV.  (France). 

1 764.  A  comet  observed  at  Tewkesbury  near  two  small  stars  in  the 
hand  of  Brotes. 

1 768.  The  miliUry  called  in  to  quell  the  tnmulU  of  the  Spitalfields 
weavers. 

1809,  Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  ratified. 

1827.  Frederick  Duke  of  York  died. 

Jnnuary  6tk.     (1856,  Sunday,) 

Boman  Catholic  Saints :  Melanius )  Peter  of  Canterboiy ;  Nflammon. 

Epiphany  {Greek)  signifies  "Manifestation." 

The  Magi  are  commonly  called  **  the    three   Kings  of  Colon ''    (t.  e. 

Cologne)^  and  are  known  by  the  names  Jasper,  Melchior,  and  Balthasar. 

amMARRABLE   KVBNT8. 

1402.  Joan  of  Arc  born. 

1622.  Parliament  was  abruptly  dissolved,  having  passed  no  other  Acts 
than  the  Subsidies.  Four  members  of  the  Commons  and  two  of  the  Lords 
imprisoned.  From  this  time  is  dated  the  parliamentary  opposition  in  the 
Lords. 

1649.  Act  passed  for  trjring  Charles  I. 

1666.  Proclamation  for  removing  the  Exchequer  from  Nonsuch  to  West* 
minster  again. 

1698.  Metastasio  {Italian  poet)  born. 

1705.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London. 

1764.  The  ancient  custom  of  playing  at  hazard  on  Twelfth-night  dis^ 
continued  at  the  great  court  at  St.  James's. 
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1767.  Peter,  iho  wild  roan,  who  was  taken  in  the  Harts  Foreilt  and  aent 
as  a  present  to  George  II.,  was  brought  from  Cheshunt  to  be  seen  by  the 
royal  family.  He  could  fetch  wood  and  water,  but  not  articulate  any 
language. 

1 772.  (Monday.)  A  tract  published  by  J,  Marks,  bookseller,  St.  Martin's 
I^ane,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  "  Stockwell  Ghost "  story,  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  which  took  place  on  this  dsy  and  the  following  Tuesday. 
The  trick  was  not  discovered  till  nearly  fifty  years  afterwards. 

1810.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  France  and  Sw^en. 

JanHmry  7th.    (1856,  (PUmgh)  MmtU^.) 

RBMARKABLB   BVENTS. 

1322.  All  the  Knights  Templars  in  England  arrested  by  order  of 
Iklward  II. 

1327.  Queen  Isabella  and  her  son  (Edward  III.)  call  a  Parliament  to 
depose  Edward  II. 

1414.  The  St.  Giles's  Fields  Massacre. 

1558.  Calais  surrendered  to  the  French. 

1674.  Parliament  met  (12th  session). 

1681.  The  Commons  resolve  that  they  cannot  give  any  snpply  until  a 
bill  be  passed  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York. 

1692.  Robert  Boyle  died. 

1715.  Archbishop  Penelon  (France)  died. 

1740.  The  ftrost  was  very  intense  this  month,  and  immense  damage 
done  to  the  shipping  by  the  ice.  Coals  very  dear,  and  water  more  so. 
The  poor  suffered  much  from  want  of  employment,  but  the  rich  were 
never  more  charitable. 

1763.  AUan  Ramsay  (Stoiekpoei)  died. 

1773.  Riots  at  Dundee. 

1785.  Mr.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  Jeiferies  went  from  Dover  to  Calais  in 
an  air-balloon. 

January  8M.     (1856,  TVafcby.) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints :   Lndan  Apollinaris ;   Beverinns  \  P^a ;  Vnlain ; 

Gudula;  Nathalan, 
The  St.  Lucian  in  the  Protestant  Calender  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
whose  feast  is  observed  by  the  Latin  Church  on  the  7th.    A  holiday  at 
the  Eieheqner  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  day  is  noted  in  England. 

BBMARJCABI,!   BVBNTt. 

•    1258.  Bagdad  captured  by  the  Tartars. 

1643.  Galileo  died  at  Aroetri,  aged  78. 

1676.  A  proclamation  issued  permitting  ooflVe  and  tea  houses  (which 
had  been  suppressed)  to  b^  re«opened  under  certain  conditions. 

1681.  A  proclamation  dissolving  Parliament  and  calling  another  to 
meet  at  Oxford. 
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1689.  An  order  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  that  his  soldiers  should  not 
quarter  in  private  houses  without  the  owners'  consent. 
1784.  The  Crimea  ceded  by  the  Turks  to  Bussia. 
1821.  Congress  of  Leybach. 

January  9th*     (1856»  Wedneaday,) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints:   St.  Peter  of  Sebaste;  Julian  and  Badllissa; 
Marciana;  Buthwald;  Felan;  Adrian;  Vaneng. 

RVMARKABLB  VVBNT8. 

1649.  The  intended  trial  of  Charles  I.  proclaimed  by  Serjeant  Dendy 
with  sound  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum  iu  Westminster  Hali^  at  the  £x« 
change,  and  in  Cheapside. 

The  Great  Seal  of  England  altered. 

1660.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  General  Lambert,  and  others  imprisoned  by 
Pkurliament. 

General  Monk  and  his  army  enter  York. 

1680.  Sur  Robert  Peyton  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cel- 
lier,  the  associate  of  Dangerfield* 

1715.  John  Vine,  a  perfumer,  ordered  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  libel,  en- 
titled ''  Reasons  humbly  offered  to  the  Parliament  for  the  abrogatbg  the 
Observation  of  the  30th  of  January." 

1757.  Fontenell  {Author)  died. 

1766.  Dr.  Thomas  Birch  (History,  &c.)  died. 

1770.  Parliament  met.    C.  J.  Fox  delivered  his  first  speech, 

1806*  Public  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson. 

1823.  Spain  rejects  the  mediation  of  Russia^  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

January  lOM.     (1856,  Thursday.) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints :  William ;  Agatho ;  Martian. 

RBMAAKABLB   BYBNTB. 

1625.  Charles  I.  left  London  for  Hampton  Court.  He  did  not  agun 
visit  London  but  as  a  captive. 

1645.  Archbishop  Laud  (aged  71)  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

1649.  John  Bradshaw,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  made  Lord  President  of 
the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

1661.  Insurrection  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  men. 

1662.  Parliament  met. 

1678.  Treaty  between  England  and  Holland  by  which  Holland  detached 
Charles  IL  from  the  interests  of  France. 

1689.  The  Prince  of  Orange  sent  a  letter  to  the  dty  of  London  de- 
siring the  loan  of  200,000/.  which  they  granted  and  raised  in  four  days* 
time.     Sir  Samuel  Dashwood  subscribed  60,000/. 

1697.  A  proclamation  required  all  receivers  of  taxes  to  take  in  payment 
hammered  silver  money  at  bs.  Sd,  per  ounce. 

1765.  Parliament  opened  by  the  king,  who  slightly  adverted  to  a  mifr« 
understanding  with  the  American  colonists. 
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1778.  Linnseus  (Botanist)  died. 
1840.  Penny  Post  established. 

January  IIM.     (1856,  Friday,) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints :   Theodosius ;  Hyginus  ;  Egwin  ;  SaWius. 

RVMARKABLV  BVSNT8. 

1569.  I^st  lottery  mentioned  in  history  began.  It  was  drawn  at  the 
west  door  of  St.  Paul's. 

1652.  Barbadoes  sarrendered  to  the;  Parliamentariani. 

1698.  Arrival  in  England  of  Peter  the  Great,  Czar  of  Bussia. 

1709.  Greorge  Brudenell,  Earl  of  Cardigan,  qualified  himself  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  renouncing  the  Bomau  Catholic  fldth. 

1715.  Papers  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  seized. 

A  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  1000/.  for  the  discoyery  of  the 
author,  and  500/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  printer  of  **  English  Advice  to 
the  Freeholders  of  England." 

1758.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (Botany^  ^c.)  died. 

1801.  Cimarosa  (JftMtc)  died. 

January  12th.     (1856,  Saturday,) 

Soman  Catholic  Saints :   Arcadius ;  Benedict  Biscop,  or  Bennet ;  iEIdred 

Tygrius. 

RBMARKABLB   BVSl^TS, 

1563.  Queen  Elizabeth's  second  Parliament  met,  and  passed  an  Act  con- 
firming her  supremacy. 

1641.  Charles  I.  left  Hampton  Court  (see  10th)  for  Windsor,  whence 
he  offered  to  compromise  with  the  Commons. 

1709.  The  Commons  ordered  a  pamphlet,  proposing  the  abolition  of 
Test  Act,  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman  as  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
Ubel. 

1711.  The  Lords  returned  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  thanks  for  his  great 
services  in  Spain. 

1722.  Great  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  concerning  the  French 
being  permitted  to  build  men-of-war  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

1807.  Leyden,  in  Holland,  damaged  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder ; 
150  persons  were  killed  and  upwards  of  2000  wonded. 

January  13th.     (1856,  Sunday.) 

Boman  Catholic  Saints :  Veronica  of  Milan  ;  Kantigem* 

Cambridge  Lent  Term  begins. 

ABMARKABLS  BVBMTS, 

368.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poietiers,  died. 

867»  iBthelwulf  died. 
1490.  Parliament  met. 
1§31.  Subsidizing  alliance  of  France  with  Qwedep. 
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1G48.  Upon  the  Parliament's  request,  Fairfax  sent  two  regiments  to 
guard  them. 

1666.  Hilary  term  ordered  to  be  kept  at  Windsor. 

1668.  Sir  William  Temple  concludes  the  Triple  Alliance. 

1716.*  A  boy  in  the  employ  of  a  person  keeping  a  gunpowder-shop  in 
Thames  Street  accidentally  set  fire  to  the  gunpowder ;  the  wind  being 
high,  the  fire  spread  towards  BillingsgatCj  destroying  upwards  of  120 
houses  and  much  merchandise ;  the  loss  was  computed  at  500,000/. :  aboye 
fifty  lives  were  lost. 

1790.  Monasteries  In  France  luppressed. 

January  14M.     (1856,  Monday.) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Hilary ;  Felix  (I.  and  II.)  i  Isaiaa  and  Sabbas ; 

BarbasoeminuB. 
St.  Hilary  isi  in  the  Protestant  calendar,  pUoed  on  the  ldth|  the  day  on 

which  it  was  anciently  observed. 

mMMAIiKABLB  BVBllTS. 

St.  Hilary.  This  day  has  been  found  to  be  (on  an  average)  the  coldest 
in  the  year. 

1382.  Eicbard  XL  married  to  Anne  of  Luxemburg  at  Westminster ;  at 
her  request,  he  granted  a  general  pardon  on  the  occasion. 

1572.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  tried  for  high  treason,  and  convicted. 

1604.  The  Hampton  Court  Conference. 

1686.  Lord  Delamere  tried  by  his  peers  for  high  treason,  and  acquitted. 

1698.  Earl  of  Fortknd's  embassy  to  France,  to  which  Matthew  Prior 
was  secretary. 

1 742.  Edmund  Halley  {Astronomer)  died. 

1753.  Bishop  Berkeley  {Cloyne)  died. 

1761.  The  ground  from  Moorgate  to  Cripplegate  (London),  lOOO  feet  in 
length,  sold  for  buildbg,  at  7«.  per  foot, 

1766.  Parliament  met. 

1814.  Peace  of  Kiel. 

January  15M.     (1866,  Tuesday) 

RBMARKABLB   EVBNTS. 

1^15.  King  John  granted  the  custody  of  collegiate  churches  and  free- 
dom of  episcopal  election  to  the  clergy. 
1404.  William  of  Wiokham  died.  ' 

1549.  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  adopted  by  Parllametit. 
1552.  Treaty  of  Chambord. 
1559.  Queen  Elizabeth  crowned  at  Westminster. 
1649.  Charles  I.  brought  from  Windaor  to  St.  Jamei's. 
1704.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  sent  on  an  embaiay  to  the  Hague. 
1 715.  A  proclamation  for  calling  a  new  Parliament,  to  meet  March  17th, 
1759.  Holland  occQ|^d  by  the  Frtncb. 
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The  Prince  of  Orange  a  refugee  in  England. 

1/61.  Pondicherry  captured  by  the  English  (from  the  French). 

1762.  Two  assassins,  who  endeavoured  to  force  their  way  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  King  of  France,  killed  the  guards  that  opposed  them,  and 
escaped  undiscovered. 

1773.  The  first  masquerade  ever  seen  in  Scotland,  exhibited  at  the  house 
of  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Fife. 

January  16M.     (1856,  Wedne^ay.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Marcellus;  VLMtrnxi^  (of  Egypt)  \  Honoratus; 

Fursey ;  Henry  (Hermit). 

RBKARKABLK    EVENTS. 

1421.  Henry  YI.  granted  a  peace  to  the  Gascon  rebels. 

1556.  Charles  V.  (Emp.  of  Germ.)  resigned  his  crown  to  his  son 
(Philip)  and  became  a  monk. 

1580.  A  third  session  of  Elizabeth's  fourth  Parliament  held,  and  an  Act 
was  made  inflicting  a  penalty  of  20/.  a  month  on  those  who  absented  them- 
selves from  church. 

1589.  The  French  Parliament  sent  to  the  Bastile  by  Bussy-le-Clerc. 

1643.  Parliament  forbade  free  commerce,  and  would  allow  no  vehicle  to 
go  to  Oxford  (the  King's  quarters)  without  a  licence. 

1649.  The  Commons  resolved  that  their  ordinances  should  be  called 
"  Acts  of  Parliament." 

1660.  Scot  and  Bobinson  sent  by  the  Bepublican  Parliament  to  General 
Monk  at  Leicester. 

1668.  Duel  between  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  which  the  former  had  one  of  his  seconds  killed  and  the  latter  was 
mortally  wounded.  It  is  said  that,  disguised  as  a  page.  Lady  Shrewsbury 
held  the  Duke's  horse  while  he  was  fighting  with  her  husband. 

1689.  The  Prince  of  Orange  issued  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the 
seamen's  wages. 

1691.  Wm.  in.  went  to  Holland,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Ormond 
and  Norfolk ;  the  Earls  of  Devonshire,  Dorset,  Essex,  Nottingham,  Scar- 
borough, and  Selkirk ;  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  other  persons  of  quality. 

1696.  A  reward  of  200^.  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Fielding, 
for  challenging  and  assaulting  Sir  Harry  Hatton  Cott^  a  justloe  of  the 
peace,  for  doing  his  duty. 

1707.  The  Act  of  Union  passed  in  Scotland. 

1756.  Treaty  between  England  and  Prussia. 

1 760.  At  a  meeting  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  at  Edinburgh, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  abolish  the  custom  of  giving  vails  to  servants ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  their  opinion  that  an  addition  to  the  yearly 
wages  of  servants  would  be  more  honourable  for  the  master  and  more  be« 
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neficial  to  the  servant.  The  like  resolution  was  agreed  to  in  a  meeting  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Aberdeen. 

1772.  A  revolution  in  Denmark,  which  terminated  in  the  imprisonment, 
and  finally  the  banishment,  of  the  Queen,  sister  to  George  the  3rd. 

1794.  Edward  Gibbon  (Historian)  died. 

1809.  Battle  of  Gorunna ;  death  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

January  17th.     (1856,  Thursday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Anthony ;  Spensippus,  Eleusippus,  and  Me- 
leusippus ;  Sulpicius  (I.  and  II.)  ;  Milgithe ;  Nennius.  or  Nennidhiua. 

RBMARKABUS  BYBNTS. 

1880.  Parliament  assembled.  Foreign  monks  expelled,  and  foreign  ec- 
clesiastics rendered  incapable  of  holding  benefices  in  England. 

1641.  Charles  I.  ordered  the  sherifFs  to  arrest  and  commit  the  lord 
mayor  and  other  aldermen,  the  lord  mayor  not  being  duly  elected.  This 
order  was  countermanded  by  Parliament. 

1646.  Dartmouth  taken  by  storm. 

1649.  The  Commons  refused  to  accept  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  to 
their  Acts. 

1688.  James  II.  demanded  of  the  States  General  the  return  of  the 
British  regiments  in  their  service.    The  States  refused  compliance. 

1704.  A  royal  proclamation  against  theatrical  performances  subversive 
of  morality  and  religion. 

1712.  Mr.  Walpole  committed  to  the  Tower. 

1765.  At  a  sale  at  Garrawa/s,  300  pieces  of  English  cambric  sold  for 
13^.  6^.  per  yard ;  and  it  was  allowed  that  by  encouragement  the  manu- 
facture of  this  article  might  be  made  adequate  to  the  home  consumption. 

1792.  Bishop  Home  (Psalms)  died. 

January  18M.     (1856,  Friday,) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints;  St.  Peter's  chair;  St,  Paul  and  Thirty-six 
companions  in  Egypt ;  Prisca ;  Deicolus ;  Ulfrid. 

RBMABKABLB  BVBNTS. 

1486.  Henry  VII.  married  to  Elizabeth  of  York. 

1526.  Henry  VIII.  made  the  Pope  a  present  of  30,000  ducats. 

1667.  A  bill  passed  for  levying,  for  ten  years,  a  tax  of  twelve  pence  per 
ton  on  coals  brought  into  the  port  of  London.  This  was  to  assist  the  cor- 
poration in  compensating  those  whose  ground  had  been  taken  from  them 
in  order  to  widen  the  streets,  &c. 

The  first  fire  insurance  office  set  up  by  Dr.  Barbon. 

1715.  The  Imperialbts  took  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg 
and  Liraburg. 

1719.  Sir  Saml.  Garth  (PkysU)  died. 

1763.  Spain  decUred  wari^inst  England  (see  4th}. 
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1795.  The  Snltan,  Mahomet  III.,  pnt  21  of  his  brothers  and  10  women 
to  death  bj  strangulation. 

January  19M.     (1856,  Saturday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Martha,  Maris,  Audifax,  and  Abachum  ;  Ca- 
nutus ;  Henry  ;  Wulstan  ;  Blaithmaie ;  Lomer. 

REMARKABLE    EVENTS. 

1472.  Copernicus  bom. 

1547.  The  Earl  of  Surrey  beheaded. 

1549.  The  Lord  High  Admiral  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

1657.  Miles  Syndercombe's  plot  against  Oliver  Cromwell  discovered. 
1661.  Yenner  and  Hodgkins,  the  leaders  of  the  Fifth-monarchy  Men, 

executed  over  against  their  meeting-house  in  Coleman  Street.     Pritchard 
and  Oxmin,  two  others,  executed  at  Wood  Street  end. 

1689.  The  Prince  of  Orange  issued  an  order  for  the  payment  of  the 
army. 

1711.  Mrs.  Masham  made  privy  purse,  in  the  room  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  made  groom  of  the  stole. 

1 728.  William  Congreve  {Poet)  bom. 

1736.  James  Watt  bom  at  Greenock. 

1773.  Parliament  met. 

1719.  A  proclamation  by  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  offering  a  reward 
of  10,000/.  to  any  one  who  should  apprehend  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  at- 
tempting to  land  in  that  kingdom. 

January  20M.     (1856,  Sunday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Fabian ;  Sebastian ;  Euthymius ;  Fechino. 

St.  Agnes'  Eve. — This  was  formerly  strictly  observed  by  spinsters ;  those 

who  wished  to  know  who  their  future  husbands  were  to  be,  used  to  fast 

all  day. 

"And  on  sweet  Si.  Agnes'  night, 
Please  you  with  the  promised  sight, 
Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers, 
'Which  an  empty  dream  discovers." 

Bin.  Jonson. 

mBMARKABLK   BWNTS. 

1261.  First  English  Parliament. 
1327.  Edward  III.  declared  king. 

1355.  Baliol  compelled  by  Edw.  III.  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland  for  a  pension  of  2000^.  a  year. 

1625.  Parliament  met.    They  solicit  the  king  to  proclaim  a  fast. 
1649.  Trial  of  Charles  I.  commenced. 

1658.  Parliament  met. 

1693.  The  highest  land  tax— namely,  4*.  in  the  pound— granted. 
1715.  A  day  of  thanksgiving  for  tjie  accession  of  George  I. 
YOL.  11.  J> 
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1664.  Mr.  Wilkes  expelled  the  House  of  Commonft  for  writing  the 

«'  North  Briton." 

1768.  The  Grafton  ministry  appointed. 
1 770.  Lord  Chancellor  Yorke  died  by  his  own  hands. 
1778.  Australia  first  colonized. 

1783.  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  signed  at  Versailles  between  Eng- 
hind,  France,  and  Spain. 

1 790.  John  Howard  ^Philanthropist)  died  in  New  Russia. 
1813.  "Wieland  {German  poet)  died. 

January  2Ut.    (1856,  Monday.) 

The  sun  enters  Aquarius. 

Boman  Catholic  Saints :  Agnes,  Fructuosus,  &c. ;  Vimin,  or  Vivian ;  Pub- 

lius;  Epiphanius. 
maicAaKABLB  events. 
1606.  Parliament  met.    The  5th  of  November  appointed  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving.    Severe  laws  against  Roman  Catholics. 
1661.  Nine  Fifth-monarchy  men  executed. 

1 693.  A  complaint  made  to  the  Commons  of  a  pamphlet,  endeavouring 
to  show  that  William  and  Mary's  right  to  the  allegiance  was  founded  upon 
conquest.  This,  with  Bishop  Burnet's  pastoral  letter,  which  advanced  the 
same  notion,  was  burnt  by  the  hangman. 

1698.  The  English  embassy  arrived  in  Paris  (see  14th). 
1 725.  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  House 
of  Peers.— 1748,  Eari  St.  Vincent,  born, 

1790.  Guillotin  proposed  to  the  National  Assembly  the  adoption  of  the 
instrument  of  death  which  ever  since  has  borne  his  name. 
1793.  Louis  XVI.  (France)  beheaded. 
1 790.  A  large  stone  thrown  into  the  carriage  of  George  III.  as  he  went 

to  open  Parliament. 
1814.  Bemardm  de  St.  Pierre  (Paul  and  Virginia,  ^e.)  died,  aged  77. 
1824.  The  English  defeated  by  the  Ashantees. 

January  22nd,     (1856,  Tuesday.) 
Boman  Catholic  Saints :  Vincent ;  Anastasins. 

*<  Remember  on  St.  Yiocent'i  day 
If  the  ran  his  beami  display.'' 

RIMARKABLB  XVENTS. 

1 265,  A  parliament  summoned  to  consider  the  releasingof  PrinceEdward. 
1552.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

1561.  Lord  Bacon  bom. 

1562.  The  39  Articles  of  religion  ratified. 
1579.  The  union  of  Utrecht. 

1654.  Oliver  Cromwell  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament. 
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1696.  William  III.  having  made  exorbitant  grants  of  land  to  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  the  Commons  remonstrated,  whereupon  the  King  said  that  he 
would  show  his  favour  to  the  Earl  in  some  other  way. 

1771*  Treaty  between  England  and  Spain. 

1 7S8.  Lord  Byron  born. 

1800.  George  Steevens  (Editor  of  Shake^eare^  ^c.)  died. 

1823.  J.  J.  Angerstein  {National  Gallery)  died. 

1827.  Duke  of  Wellington  appointed  Commander-in-Chief. 

January  23rd.    (1856,  Wedneaday.) 

Boman  Catholic  Saints  :  Eaymund  (qfPenna/ort)  ;  John  (the  Almoner)  ; 
Emerantia ;  Clement  (Ancyra)  ;  Agathangelns ;  Ildefonsus ;  Eusebius 
(Abbot). 

RSUAEKABLI   BTKNTt. 

1308.  Edward  II.  married  Isabella  of  France,  at  Boulogne. 

1570.  The  Regent  Murray  shot. 

1670.  The  Duchess  of  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  died  at  the 
Cock  Pit.     She  was  formerly  his  washerwoman. 

1762.  England  declares  war  against  Spain. 

1767.  The  Common  Council  of  London  voted  1000/.  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  opened  a  subscription. 

1792.  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  died. 

1806.  William  Pitt  died  at  Putney. 

1820.  Edward  Duke  of  Kent  died  at  Sidmouth. 

1837.  Banquet  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  Messrs.  Byng  and  Hume. 
The  first  instance  of  a  political  dinner  given  in  one  of  the  principal  theatres. 

January  24th,     (1856,  Thursday,) 

Boman  Catholic  Saints :  Timothy;  Babyks ;  Suramis ;  Macedonius ;  Cadoc 

(of  Wales). 

RBMARKABLB   BVBNT8. 

1446.  Truce  with  France  prolonged  to  April  1,  1447. 

1712.  Frederick  the  Great  (Prussia)  bom. 

1721.  Several  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Company  arrested  by  order  of 
Parliament. 

1761.  The  additional  duty  of  3^.  per  barrel  on  beer  at  above  6s,  per 
barrel  took  effect. 

1704.  John  Gottlob  Immanuel  Breiikopt  (celebrated  printer,  ^c.)  died 
at  Leipsic,  aged  75. 

1795.  The  most  violent  and  disastrous  snow-storm  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland :  seventeen  shepherds  and  many  thousands  of  sheep  perished  be- 
tween Crawford  Muir  and  the  border. 

1805.  England  declared  war  against  Spain. 

P3 
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January  2btk.     (1856,  Friday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saintt :  JuTentinos  and  Maximums ;  Projectns ;  Poppo  ; 

Apollo;  Publius. 

Conrersion  of  St.  Paul. 

"  If  Saint  Panl's  day  be  £ur  and  clear, 
It  does  betide  a  happy  year ; 
Bat  if  it  chance  to  anow  or  rain. 
Then  will  be  dear  all  kinds  of  grain ; 
If  doQds  or  mists  do  daric  the  side, 
Great  store  of  birds  and  beasts  shall  die, 
And  if  the  winds  do  fly  aloft, 
Then  wars  shall  vex  the  kingdom  oft.'* 

Willsfokd's  Naturb's  SaCRBTS. 

EBMARKABLB   EVBNTS. 

1267.  The  Isle  of  Ely  captured  by  the  Barons,  and  Henry  HI.  besieged 
Kenilworth  Castle. 

1442.  Parliament  met,  and  enacted  that  no  officer  of  the  Customs  ahould 
carry  on  any  trade. 

1512.  Henry  VIII.  declared  war  against  France,  and  is  cajoled  by  Spain. 

Sir  Edward  Howard,  the  First  Lord  High  Admiral,  appointed. 

A  Boyal  Navy  Office  established. 

1533.  Henry  VIII.  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

1559.  Parliament  met  (Elizabeth's  first). 

1679.  A  proclamation  issued  for  dissolving  the  ''  Pension  Parliament," 
which  has  sat  eighteen  years. 

1681.  Sir  Itobert  Peyton  re-committed  to  the  Tower  for  having,  after 
his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons,  challenged  Williams,  the 
Speaker. 

1682.  The  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  Guildhall  defaced  and  torn  ; 
a  reward  of  500/.  offered  by  the  corporation  for  the  discovery  of  the 
offender. 

1694.  An  Act  passed  to  repeal  the  84th  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  limited 
the  number  of  justices  of  peace  in  Wales. 

Messina  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.     60,000  persons  perished. 

1768.  A  riot  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  managers  refusing  to  admit 
for  half-price  at  the  end  of  the  third  act. 

1813.  Concordat  at  Fontainebleau  between  Napoleon  and  Pius  VII. 

January  26M.     (1856,  Saturday.) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Polycarp  ;  Paula ;  Gonan. 

RBMARKABLB    BYBNTS. 

1327.  Edward  III.  crowned  at  Westminster.  From  this  day  it  has 
been  customary  for  English  sovereigns  to  issue  a  general  pardon  on  the 
occasion  of  (heir  coronation. 
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1512.  Parliament  met. 

1666.  The  French  declared  war  agamst  England.  Alliance  of  the 
Danes  and  Dutch  against  England. 

1691.  WiUiam  III.  made  his  triumphant  entrance  at  the  Hague. 
1693.  An  act  for  taxing  ale  and  heer.    The  first  instance  of  a  Tontine 

Act. 

1696.  The  directors  of  the  "  Scotch  Company"  impeached. 

1699.  Treaty  of  Carlowitz. 

1720.  The  King  of  Spain  accepts  and  signs  the  Quadruple  alUanee, 

1765.  Duel  at  the  Star  and  Garter  tavern,  Pall  Mall^  between  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Ghaworth,  in  which  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded. 

1773.  A  motion  to  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments  negatived  by 
153  to  45. 

1815.  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba. 

1822.  The  grand  Duke  Constantine  (Rueeia)  renounces  the  right  of 
succession. 

1823.  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  (Vaccine)  died.    Sunday  Schools  estabUshed, 
1826.  Treaty  of  navigation  between  Enghind  and  [France. 

January  27th,     (1856,  Sunday) 
Boman  Catholic  Saints :  John  Chrysostom ;  Julian  (of  Mans)  ;  Marius. 

RIMARKABLB   EVBIfTS. 

1410.  John  Bradby,  or  Badly,  a  tailor,  tried,  condemned  by  the  Alrch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  burnt  for  heresy  in  Smithfield. 

1659.  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament  met. 

1690.  Parliament  prorogued. 

1696.  The  Royal  Sovereign,  the  largest  man-of-war  that  had  ever  been 
built  in  England,  burnt  by  accident  in  the  Thames. 

1743  The  mild  and  equitable  CardinalFleury  died  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year,  after  conducting  the  councils  of  France  for  eighteen  years. 

1756.  Mozart  {Mwie)  died. 

1773.  Duke  of  Sussex  bom. 

1823.  Dr.  Charles  Hutton  {Mathematics)  died,  aged  86. 

1832.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  died. 

January  28M.     (1856,  Monday.) 
Boman  Catholic  Saints :   Agnes  (2nd  commemoration  \)  Cyril ;  Thyrsus, 
Leudus,  and  Callinieus ;  John  of  Beomay ;  Margaret  (Princess  of  Hun- 
gary) ;  Charlemagne  (Emperor)  ;  Glastian  of  Fife. 

BXBf AEKABLB  BVXNTS.  , 

814.  Charlemagne  died. 

1547.  Henry  VIII.  died. 

]  555.  Court  for  the  trial  of  heretics  opened.  Bishop  Gardiner  president. 

1596.  Sir  Francis  Drake  died. 
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1612.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  {Bodleian  Library)  died. 

1613.  Louis  XIII.  (I^tmee)  makes  duelling  a  capital  offence. 

1629.  Charles  I.  forbids  the  Commons  to  interfere  with  religions 
qnestions* 

1668.  Tke  triple  alUoHee  against  France. 

1689.  The  Commons  declare  the  throne  to  be  vacant  by  the  abdication 
of  James  II. 

1697.  Sir  John  Fenwick  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 

1709.  Pkrliament  prayed  Queen  Anne  to  marry  again.  She  replied, 
that  the  prorision  which  she  had  made  for  the  Protestant  succession 
proved  her  concern  for  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  but  that  the  subject  of 
their  address  was  of  such  a  nature  that  she  was  persuaded  that  they  did 
not  expect  a  particular  answer. 

1725.  Peter  the  Great  (Ruuia)  died.— Battle  of  Aliwal,  1846. 

January  29ih.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 
Boman  Catholic  Saints:    Francis  of  Gales;  Sulpicius  Severus;  Oildas 

(Abbot) ;  Gildas  (Scot). 

RBMAftCABLt  WVaMTS. 

1121.  Henry  I.  married  to  Adelais  of  Louvaine. 

1579.  Union  of  the  seven  provinces  of  Holland  signed  at  Utretcht. 

1649.  Act  passed  for  altering  the  forms  of  writs,  &c. 

1 704.  The  papers  relative  to  the  plot  of  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  sub« 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

1466.  The  question  of  general  warrants  revived. 

1820.  George  III.  died  at  Windsor,  aged  eighty-two, 

January  30M.    (1856,  Wedneeday,) 
Hotnan  Catholic  Saints :  Bathildes  (Queen  of  Navarre) ;  IMbrtima ;  Aide* 

gondes;  Barsimaeus. 

maiCARKABLB  BVBMTS. 

1606.  Some  of  the  conspirators  in  the  powder  plot  executed  at  the 
West  end  of  St.  Paul's. 

1621.  Parliament  met.    Lord  Bacon  tried  for  bribery,  and  convicted* 
1645.  Treaty  at  Uxbridge. 

1647.  The  Scots  deliver  Charles  I.  to  the  English  for  200,000/. 

1648.  The  peace  of  Munster  (between  Spain  and  the  Dutch).  Holland 
aAnowledged  independont. 

1649.  Charies  I.  beheaded.  A  prodatnation  was  read  in  Cheapsidci 
abolishmg  the  title  of  king,  and  publishing  the  vote  of  January  4th  (9.  o.). 

1688.  Three  Boman  CathoKe  bishops  appointed,  viz.  Dr.  Giiford,  Dr. 
Bmith,  and  Philip  Ellis,  a  monk. 

1735.  A  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spaiuj  the  latter 
insisting  that  his  son,  t>on  tiouis,  seven  years  of  age,  should  be  made 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.    His  Holiness  at  length  consented^ 
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1790.  A  life  boat  first  launched, 

1826.  The  Menai  suspension  bridge  opened. 

January  31«/«     (1856^  Thursday,) 

Boman  Catholic  Saints :    Peter  Molasco ;   Serapion ;   Cjras  and  John'; 
Marcella ;  Maidoc  or  Maodhog,  or  Aidar»  or  Mogue« 

aBMAHKABLB  KVBNTS. 

1547.  Edward  VI.  proclaimed. 

1 603.  Queen  Elizabeth  went  to  reside  at  Bichmond,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health. 

1606.  Guy  Fawkes  executed. 

1606.  Some  of  the  conspirators  in  the  powder  plot  execnted  in  Palace 
Yard,  Westminster. 

1616.  Cape  Horn  first  doubled. 

1649.  Icon  Basilike  published. 

1668.  Charles  II.  divides  his  council  into  four  committees : — ^I,  for 
foreign  affairs ;  2,  for  naval  affairs ;  3«  for  trade  and  plantations ;  4,  for 
grievances. 

1689.  Thanksgiving  in  London^  Westminster,  &c.  for  the  deliverance, 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

1693.  Massacre  of  Qlencoe.  Lord  Mohan  tried  by  his  peers  for  the 
murder  of  William  Mountford,  and  acquitted. 

1788.  Sur  Ashton  Lever  {NaturaU$i)  died  at  Manchester. 

1788.  Charles  Edward  Stuart  {the  Chevalier  de  SL  George)  died  at 
Florence. 

WILD  FLOWERS   IK  lANVAHV.* 

The  Dog  Daisy  (Day's-eye). 

So  called  from  an  opinion  prevalent  in  the  North  of  England,  that  a  decoction  of 
its  juice  wiU  prevent  the  growth  of  young  dogs. 

In  France  it  is  called  Marguerite^  from  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whose  device  it  was. 
It  wu  also'the  device  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  whom  her  brother  Fraocis  I.  fondly 
called  his  Marguerite  de  MargUeritee, 

In  Italy  it  is  called  PratoKna  (Meadow  dower}* 

Winter  Purse,  or  Grorse — Ulex  nairus. 
Common  Gorse — Ules  JEuropau^. 
Common  Chickweed-^jS^^tf/^crrta  mediat 

D£DtCATIOn   OF   FLOWS R8^ 

"  The  monks«  or  the  observers  of  monkish  rules,  have  compiled  a  cata- 
logue of  flowers  for  each  day  iii  the  year^  and  dedicated  each  flower  to  a  par- 
ticular saint,  on  account  of  its  flowering  about  the  time  of  the  saint's  festi- 

•  See  "Wild  tlowets  of  the  Tear/'  a  little  work  published  by  the  Religious  Tract 
Society. 
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val.     Such  appropriations  are  a  Floral  Directory  throughout  the  year." — 
Hone, 

January, 

1.  Laoristine  {Vihumum  tinwi).    St.  Paine. 

[*' We  uie  the  Mistletoe  (  Viscw  album)  chiefly  at  Christma8,bat  even  a  few 
ceDturifes  since  its  branches  were  carried  aboat  from  house  to  house  by 
young  people  as  a  new  year's  gift  of  friendship ;  and,  to  the  present  time, 
the  French  preserve  a  relic  of  this  practice." — Wild  Flowert  qfthe  YemrJ] 

2.  Groundsel  (^^mecto  vuigarU),    St.  Macarius. 

3.  Persian  Fleur-de-lis  {Iris  Periiea),    St.  Genevieve. 

4.  Hazel  (Coryhu  avettana),    St.  Titus. 

5.  Bearsfoot  {HeUebonufoeiidus),    St.  Simon  Stylites. 

6.  Screw  Moss  {Tortuhi  rigida).    St.  NUammon. 

7.  Portugal  Laurel  {Prvnut  Lwiianica),    St.  Kentigem. 

8.  Yellow  Tremella  {Tremella  deliquegcena).    St.  Gudula. 

9.  Common  Laurel  {Prunus  lauroceranu).    St.  Mardana. 

10.  Gorse  {Ukx  Buroptetu).    St.  William. 

11.  Early  Moss  {Brgum  hortntm).    St.  Theodocius. 

12.  Hygrometia  Moss  (Funaria  hygrcmetica),    St.  Arcadins. 

13.  Yew  Tree  (Taxtu  baeeata).    St.  Veronica. 

14.  Barren  Strawberry  (Fragaria  tterilit),    St.  Hilary. 

15.  Ivy  (Hedera  helix),    St.  Paul  the  Hermit. 

16.  Common  Dead  Nettle  {Lttmium  purpureum),    St.  Maroellus. 

17.  Garden  Anemone  (Anemone  hortensis),    St.  Anthony. 

18.  Four-toothed  Moss  {Bryum  peUueidum),    St.  Prisca. 

19.  White  Dead  Nettle  (Zummm  album).    St.  Martha. 

20.  Large  Dead  Nettle  {Larmum  gargunieum),    St.  Fabian. 

21.  Christmas  Rose  {Hellebonu  mgerfiore  albo),    St.  Agnes. 

22.  Early  Witlow  Grass  (JDraba  vema).    St.  Vincent. 

23.  Peziza  {Peziza  aeeiabuium), 

24.  Stalkless  Moss  {Pboicum  mulicum). 

25.  Winter  Hellebore  (ffelleborut  hyemaU$)» 

26.  White  Butterbur  {Trestilago  alba). 

27.  Earth  Moss  {Phascum  cuspidatutn).    St.  Chrysostom. 

28.  Double  Daisy  {BelUs  perennis plenu$),    St.  Margaret  of  Hungary. 

29.  Flowering  Fern  {Osmunda  regaHi),    St.  Francis  of  Sales.  * 

30.  Common  Maidenhair  {Aaplenium  triehomanes).    St.  Martina. 

31.  HBii&ion^ut  (Asplenium  scholopendium).    St.Marcella. 


THE  ROYAL  PANOPTICON. 

The  advent  of  Christmas  has  induced  the  Committee  of  the  Panopticon^ 
Leicester-square,  to  provide  a  special  programme  of  entertainments  adapted 
to  the  character  of  this  mirthful  season.  On  Saturday  evening  there  was 
a  rehearsal  of  the  entertainments  provided  for  the  Christmas  season.  The 
bill  of  fare  was  ample  and  varied.  It  commenced  with  an  exhibition  of 
Heincke's  diving  apparatus  and  the  subaqueous  electric  light  in  a  crystal 
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cisterOy  accompanied  with  oral  explanations — an  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  diver  is  enabled  to  remain  for  hours  under  water,  and  the  weight 
of  which  contrasts  maryellouslj  with  that  of  the  old-fashioned  bell,  being 
only  1 2ibs.  Next  came  a  musical  melange,  including  performances  on  the 
organ — an  instrument  of  extraordinary  power  and  varied  capacity — from 
Taneredi  and  the  far-famed  Prophete,  songs  by  Miss  Bessie  Dalton,  glees 
by  the  Orpheus  Glee  Union,  comprising  eight  voices,  flute  solos,  &c.  This 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  dioramic  and  photographic  illustrations,  de- 
signed to  form  the  pictorial  portion  of  an  entertainment,  entitled  "  John 
Chinaman  at  Home,"  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Leicester  Buckingham 
at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  and  something  else  being  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  the  interim.  Among  the  best  scenes  exhibited  are 
representations  of  the  Emperor  reviewing  his  guards,  opium  smokers, 
ladies  playing  cards,  and  a  display  of  juggling.  We  have  a  series 
of  dioramic  views,  representing  the  stories  of  Whittington  and  Puss 
in  Boots,  the  narrative  portion  being  given  by  Mr.  L.  Buckingham, 
with  organ  accompaniments  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Chipp.  The  first  story  is 
conveyed  in  twelve  gigantic  and,  of  their  kind,  admirable  views,  in 
which  Whittington*s  life  is  traced  from  the  door  of  a  village  alehouse 
to  the  banquet  at  which  he  entertained  King  Henry  V.  His  ambi- 
tious dream  in  the  garret,  and  its  sudden  dissipation  by  the  intruding 
rats ;  his  maltreatment  by  his  master's  cook,  and  the  King  of  Barbary's 
dinner,  with  rat  accompaniments,  are  very  humorously  given ;  and,  en- 
livened by  the  narrative  part,  which  is  full  of  punning  comicalities,  the 
entertainment  maintained  unabated  interest  to  the  close.  "  Puss  in  Boots" 
is  represented  in  eleven  views,  some  of  which  are  strikingly  excellent ;  and 
in  Puss*8  visit  to  the  Castle  of  the  Magician,  occasion  is  taken  to  hit  rather 
severely  a  certain  wizard,  whose  magic  has  latterly  prevailed,  at  least,  to 
keep  bim  rather  prominently  before  the  public.  The  final  scene — the 
Marriage  of  the  MUler's  Son  and  the  Princess — is  very  finely  given,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  grand  organ  accompaniment  from  the  music  of  the 
3ndsummer  Niffhfs  Dream,  rises  somewhat  above  the  comic  tone.  The 
evening's  programme  terminated  with  the  playing  of  the  luminous  and 
chromatic  fountain  under  the  dome,  which  is  really  a  splendid  display. 
This,  for  an  obvious  reason,  can  only  be  seen  at  night,  but  then  it  is  alone 
worth  the  shilling  charged  for  admission.  The  water  rises  gradually  from 
the  ground  floor  till  it  reaches  the  top  of  a  dome  ninety  feet  high  ;  it  is 
made  resplendent  in  its  ascent  by  beautiful  electric  hues  shot  from  above ; 
and  in  its  progressive  descent  it  assumes  in  its  rapid  and  varied  transitions 
of  colour  the  appearance  of  showers  of  precious  stones.  The  effect  is 
really  magical.  As  a  whole  the  exhibition  may  be  pronounced  a  happy 
union  of  art  and  science  with  amusement,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  satis- 
fiurtory  to  the  visitor. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS.* 

PUHLISHBD  FROM  THE  SOtH  OF  NOVBMBKR  TO  THB  15TH  OT  DbcEUBBR. 


About  (E.)— Tolla :  a  Tale  of  Modern 

Home.    Translated  by  L.  C.  C.    12mOM 

pp.  282. 
Andbrbon    (W.) — Treasury    of   History 

and  Biography  for  the  Tonug.    12nio., 

pp.  248,  cl. 

Arago  (M.)~Popalar  Lectures  on  Astro- 
nomy. By  the  late  M.  Arago.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  Walter  Kelly.  6ih 
edit.,  revised  by  the  Rev.  L.Tomlin8on. 

Aunt  Mayor's  Picture  Books  for  Little 
Children.    26  sorts.     Royal  8vo. 

Aunt  Mayor's  Little  Library— The  Book 
of  Rhymes.    Sq.,  sewed. 

Bbbbib  and  Jbbsib.  First  Book  in  Words 
of  Three  Letters.  Coloured  Pictures. 
Fcp.  folio,  bds. 

Blakblt  (J.) — The  Theology  of  Inten- 
tions ;  or,  Maniftatations  of  Deity  in  the 
Works  of  AH.     12mo.,  pp.  280,  cl. 

BoNNBR  (J.)— A  Child's  History  of  the 
United  States.    2  vols,  fcp.,  pp.  634. 

CnARLiR  Grant;  or,  How  to  Do  Right; 
a  Tale  for  the  Nursery.  By  R.  M. 
16mo.,  cl. 

Child's  Own  Alphabet;  Child's  Own 
Primer ;  Child's  Own  SpeUing ;  ChUd's 
Own  Reading. 

Crombib  (A.) — The  Etymology  and  Syn- 
tax of  the  English  Laiigaage  Explained 
and  Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Crombie.    8th  edit.,  8vo.,  pp.  298. 

Daoobert  (C.)— The  Right  Way  of  Learn- 
ing, Pronouncing,  Speaking,'  Translat- 
ing, and  Writing  French ;  pointing  out 
the  Difficulties  which  Puzzle  the  Be- 
ginner and  the  Scholar.  2nd  edU., 
18mo.,  pp.  174,  cl. 

RxcBLsioR.  Helps  to  Progress  in  Reli- 
gion, Science,  and  Literature.  Vol.  4, 
cr.  8vo.,  pp.  432,  cl. 

Grbrcb. — History  of  Ancient  Greece. 
12mo.,  pp.  364,  cl. 

HoMB  Amusbmbkts:  a  Collection  of 
Riddles,  Ac.  &e.  By  Peter  Puzzlewell. 
New  edit.,  sq.  16mo.,  cl. 

Lessons  on  Objects,  as  given  to  Children 
between  the  Ages  of  m  and  Eight  in  a 
Fesialosiian  School  at  Cbeam,  Surrey. 
14th  ed.,  12mo.  pp.  250. 

Liddbll  (H.  G.) — A  History  of  Rome 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Esta- 


blishment of  the  Empire.    2  vols.  8vo. 
pp.  1040. 

Macaulat  (T.  B.) — History  of  EngUmd, 
from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second. 
Vols.  3  and  4.    8vo.  pp.  1600,  cl. 

M'LcoD  (N.) — The  Home  School ;  or, 
Hints  on  Home  Education.  12ok>.,  pp. 
176,cL 

Motbbr  Goobb,  and  her  Son  Jack.  With 
Coloured  Pictures.  (Indestructible  Books. 

Mothbr  Hubbard  and  other  Old  Friends. 
By  Brother  Sunshine.  Coloured  Pic« 
tures.    Royal  8vo.  cl.  gU. 

Orr's  Circle  of  the  Sciences.  Vol.  5-* 
Inorganic  Nature.    Cr.  8vo.  pp.  608,  cl. 

Parmintbr  (G.  H.)  —  Materials  for  r 
Grammar  of  the  English  Langnage,  being 
an  Attempt  to  Fuse  in  One  System  the 
Grammatical  Principles  of  the  English 
and  Ancient  Clasdeal  Languages,  for  the 
better  Elucidation  of  the  Classical  Struc- 
ture of  English  Literature.    Pp.  220,  cl. 

Patnb  (J.)— Studies  in  English  Poetry, 
with  Short  Biographical  Sketches  aiid 
Notes,  explanatonr  and  Critical;  in« 
tended  as  a  Text-book  for  the  Higher 
Classes  in  Schools,  and  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  English  Literature, 
3rd  ed.     12mo.  pp.  476,  cl. 

Pfriffeb  (I.) — A  Lady's  Second  Journey 
Round  the  World,  from  London  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo,  Java,  Su- 
matra, Celebes,  Ceram,  the  Moluccas, 
&c.,  California,  Panama.  Peru,  Ecuador, 
and  the  United  States.  2  vols.  cr.  8to. 
pp.  888,  cl. 

Phillips  (R.)-~A  Million  of  Facts  of  Cor- 
rect  Data,  and  Elemtotary  Constants  in 
the  entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and  of 
all  Subjects  of  Speculation  and  Practice. 
By  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  New  ed.,  en- 
larged, cr.  8vo.,  pp.  1160. 

Plain  and  Easy  Account  of  the  British 
Ferns,  wherein  each  Species  is  particu- 
larly described  under  its  respective  Ge- 
nus, and  the  Characteristics  of  these  Ge* 
nera  given  in  Words  of  Common  Use, 
with  a  Glossary  of  Technical  and  other 
Terms.  2nd  ed.,  with  lUnstnitions, 
12mo.,pp.  24. 

Puss  in  Boots.  Illustrated  by  Otto  Speck- 
ter.    16mo.,  sewed. 


*  We  select  only  such  as  appear  suitable  for  pupiU  or  teachen. 


TARIBTISa. 
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Sbrmonb  :— 
Leifcbild  (J.  R.) — Youth  :  its  Powers 
and  Possibilities.     ISmo.,  pp.  30. 

Ormbrod(A.  S.) — ^The  Children  of  Wis- 
dom :  a  Sermon  to  Children.  Preach- 
ed in  the  Parish  Church  of  Halvergate, 
Norfolk,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  11,  1855. 
Fcp.  sewed. 

SiNCLAiB(C.)~Modern  Accomplishments. 
Dy  Catherine  Sinclair.    New  ed.,  12mo. 

SdndatQubries*  2nd  Series,  with  Key. 
In  a  box. 

Trimmbr  (Mrs.)*— Faboloufi  Histories:  the 
History  of  the  Robins,  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  Children  on  their  Treatment  of 
Animals.  New  ed.,  18mo.,pp.  126,  bds. 

Wai.k«r  (J.)— The  End  of  the  World  j  a 
Reply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming's  Pro- 


pbetie  Chronology,  together  with  a  Non* 
sectarian  Interpretation  of  the  Sixth  Vial. 
2nd  ed.,  12mo.,  pp.  79,  cl. 

Whatelt  (Abp.)— Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Dr.  Whately,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     12mo.,  pp.  416. 

Books  Reduced  in  Prick. 

Lamb  (C.  and  Miss).  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Young 
Persons.     12mo.,  pp.  37 1|  cl. 

Lessons  from  Nature;  in  Six  Narra- 
tives.   24mo.,  pp.  290,  cl. 

My  Station  and  its  Duties :  a  Narrative 
for  Girls  going  to  Service.  24mo.y  pp. 
260,  cl. 

Selections  from  the  Christian  Poets,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  442,  cl 


VAEIETIES. 

'*  There's  nae  Luck  about  the  House." — How  little  do  we  thinks 
when  listening  to  the  strains  of  Scottish  poets,  how  sad  and  mournful 
have  been  their  lives — how  little  of  that  joy  which  they  have  left  to  others 
was  theirs !  In  some  instances  we  know  nothing  of  them.  Few  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  sweet  songs  of  Tannahill  know  anything  of  his  terrible 
end,  and  stiil  fewer  the  history  of  the  struggling  one  who  left  us  the  cheer- 
ing Bong,  "  There's  nae  luck  about  the  house."  ''  The  writer,"  according 
to  the  "Contemporaries  of  Bums,"  "was  Jean  Adams,  born  about  1710. 
She  became  a  schoolmistress,  gave  Shaksperian  readings  to  her  pupils,  and 
admired  Richardson's  'Clarissa  Harlowe'  so  much  that  she  walked  to 
London  to  see  the  author.  Jean  Adams  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  printed  at  Glasgow,  in  1734,  which  met  with  little  encouragement, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  edition  was  exported  for  sale  at  Boston,  in  Ame- 
rica. Towards  the  close  of  her  life  she  became  a  wandering  beggar,,  died 
in  the  poor  house  of  Glasgow  on  the  3rd  April,  1765,  and  *  was  buried  at 
the  house  expense  !* " 

The  mistress  of  a  ladies'  boarding  school  used  to  enforce  her  rule  of  noc- 
turnal silence  by  requiring  all  her  pupils  every  morning  to  declare  upon 
their  conscience  whether  they  had  spoken  to  each  other  on  the  previous 
night.  The  young  ladies  had  scruples  which  prevented  them  from  re- 
sorting to  a  falsehood,  so  that  for  some  time  they  faithfully  observed  the 
regulations  of  "  La  Trappe."  But  at  last  a  girl,  more  ingenious  than  the 
rest,  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  was  universally  adopted.  By  a  legal 
(or  illegal)  fiction,  she  assumed  the  presence  of  the  French  mistress  in  the 
bedroom,  and  addressed  all  her  remarks,  not  to  her  companions,  but  to 
Madame  Fetitot.  The  answers  of  her  room-mates  were  directed  to  the 
same  imaginary  companion ;  and  thus  a  rapid  and  interesting  conversa- 
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tion  was  kept  ap,  which  differed  from  ordinary  dialogue  only  by  the  inter* 
polation  of  '^  Madame  Petitot"  at  the  beginning  of  every  sentence.     By 
this  device  tlie  ingenious  maidens  were  enabled  to   assure  their  teacher 
next  morning  that  they  had  never  uttered  a  syllable  to  each  other  during 
the  night. 

THE  PESTALOZZI  COMMEMORATION. 

To  the  Ediior  of*^  Tbb  Governess." 

[The  following  letter  reached  ns  too  late  for  iniertion  under  the  imal  heiding* 

"  CORRBSPOKDBirCE''  : — ] 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

165,  Aldersgate  Street,  Dec.  26, 1855. 

Dear  Sir,— The  12th  of  January  is  a  day  which,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Pettalozzi,  is  accounted  a  holiday  by  every  enlightened  teacher  and  educationist  abroad' 
The  natal  day  of  the  great  educationist,  who  is  so  little  understood  and  so  much  misre- 
presented in  this  country,  is,  ihtrey  a  day  specially  deroted  to  school-meetings  and  festi- 
Tities,  and  thus  gratitude  is  shown  for  the  blessing  bestowed  on  mankind  through  the 
instrumentality  of  one  who  deyeloped  the  wdy  true  method  of  training  the  human  facul- 
ties in  the  manner  designed  by  the  Great  Creator. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  all  educational  efforts  made  in  this  country  were — and  are— 
but  imitations  of  more  successful  ones  abroad.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Those 
who  foster  party  spirit,  either  in  politics  or  religion,  dread  the  effects  of  good  popular 
education,  and  they  will,  therefore,  be  at  perpetual  and  inveterate  enmity  against  the  Pes- 
talozzian  method. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  every  public  and  great  establishment  and  movement  in 
this  country  owes  its  existence  and  maintenance  to  party  spirit  and  its  associates,  we 
cannot  remain  in  doubt  why  Pestalozzi's  name  and  method  have  remained  so  long 
ignored,  as  it  were,  in  this  country.  But  is  this  state  of  things  to  remain  ?  Shall  education 
in  England,  remain  a  mockery — a  mere  formal  imitation  of  our  neighbours — for  our  public 
and  private  schools  are  no  more  ?  Shall,  in  England,  everything  be  used  detrimentally 
to  its  good  and  real  object  ? 

I  call,  through  your  valuable  magazine,  on  all  persons  well  disposed  towards  education, 

and  particularly  on  all  mothers  (whose  places  your  governesses  are  assigned  to  take),  on 

whom  Pestalozzi  oonfeited  such  great  benefits,  to  bring  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  to 

remember  with  reverence  the  name  and  the  day,  and  to  unite  in  gratefulness  with  all  the 

well-wishers  of  the  world.    If  they  do,  no  doubt  this  will  lead  to  further  investigation, 

which  cannot  fail  soon  to  make  them  partakers  of  the  greater  blessing  which  still  is  held 

in  reserve  for  them,  to  bedew  their  labours  and  exertions,  and  to  render  them  the  true 

mentors  of  their  fellow-beings. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Yours,  most  truly, 

HENRY  DE  LASP^E. 


ANSWEBS  AOT)  NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Pvpih'  Uttert.  (J.  D.— F.  M.— M.  A.  H.— J.  S.— E.  L.— M.  A.  B.— M.  C— 
£.  M.  F.  M.)  We  thank  our  kind  subscribers.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  read 
all  the  lettert .  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  very  interesting,  and  this  cannot  be  said 
of  ordinary  "  holiday  letters,"  which  now  aie  regarded  by  parents  in  a  very  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  formerly  were. 

NumeroHt  Corretpondewii, — Sec  Noticr  on  Cover. 
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LECTUEES   XI.  and  XII. 

In  ccmtinuation  of  our  last  lecture  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
questions — 

(2)  How  may  children  be  shamed  out  of  &ults  without  destroy- 
ing their  self-respect  ? 

(3)  How  shall  the  teacher  appeal  to  the  child's  honour  after  the 
guilt  of  a  great  moral  fault  ? 

(4)  The  system  of  good  or  bad  marks,  tickets^  rewards,  and 
punishments — how  far  good  or  advisable? 

2.  The  question  (2)  is  proposed  in  two  different  forms.  We  will 
first  dispose  of  it  in  one  shape — ''  May  children  be  shamed  out  of 
faults  without  destroying  their  self-respect  ?  " 

To  this  inquiry  the  answer  is  plainly  and  unmistakably.  Yes. 
The  operation  is,  without  doubt,  in  many  cases  a  difficult  one ;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  impracticable — we  are  almost  tempted  to  say,  never 
impracticable.  But  on  this  point  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
We  do  not  affirm  that  there  is  not  to  be  found,  among  the  myriad 
scholars  of  this  Babel  of  1852,  one  Sarah,  Emmeline,  or  Kate, 
Robert,  Alexander,  or  Thomas,  who  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
absolutely  and  hopelessly  incorrigible,  so  far  as  human  means  are 
concerned ;  but  that  no  one  Emmeline,  Kate,  Robert,  or  Thomas 
has  sunk  to  this  indisputable  degree  of  hopeless  ruin  without  hav- 
ing again  and  again,  in  the  course  of  the  gradual  declension,  offered 
many  an  opportunity  to  a  teacher  of  a  loving  and  wise  heart,  by 
God's  help^  to  recover,  restore,  heal,  and  purify.  The  intervals 
between  each  possible  chance  of  reformation  may  doubtless  have 
gradually   become  wider  and    more  wide,   as    the  fatal    climax 
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neared ;  but^  until  the  final  moment  of  utter  shipwreck,  no  human 
being  may  say  that  the  caae  is  hopeless.  With  our  imperfect 
knowledge — even  of  ourselves  and  our  own  moral  status  as  to 
learning  and  its  fruit — ^we  have  neither  right  nor  power  to  prejudge 
any  case,  or  condemn  it  as  utterly  hopeless.  Alexander  may  be 
stubborn  to  a  degree  not  to  be  expressed  by  the  strongest  and 
mightiest  of  Johnsonian  adjectives;  Alexandrina,  careless  to  a 
degree  which  her  poor  distracted  French  governess  justly  r^ards 
as  incredibly  distressing;  and  Emily  so  slothful  and  Robert  so 
hardened  as  apparently  to  defy,  with  equal  indifference,  the  voice 
of  conscience,  the  counsel  of  friends,  the  warning,  remonstrance, 
sarcasm,  or  reproof  of  teachers ;  and  yet  the  long  lane  may  have 
at  last  yet  one  turning  more.  Alexander  may  be  reached  on  some 
happy  day  by  a  chance  word  of  kindness ;  Alexandrina,  by  a  word 
of  gentle  reproof;  Roberf's  stony  heart  be  touched  by  but  one 
glance  from  a  sunshiny  eye;  and  even  Emily's  silly  sloth  be 
overcome  and  annihilated  by  a  single  resolve  to  rise  above  such 
pettishness  of  mind,  and  be  mistress  of  herself  in  the  truest  sense, 
and  not  the  mere  slave  of  bodily  indulgence. 

And  it  is  thus  in  things  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh.  Every 
great  moral  truth  applies  with  equal  force  throughout  6od*s  king- 
dom. He  who  was  at  once  Ood  and  man,  from  whom  comes  all 
wisdom  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  has  most  clearly  taught 
us  this  truth,  thett  no  wanderer  on  the  road  of  darkness,  sin,  and 
deaths  is  ever  so  far  lost  that  all  hope  of  being  found  and  restored  is 
gone.  No  case  is  hopeless ;  he  may  even  yet  come  to  himself;  and 
where  this  can  be,  the  sense  of  shame  is  not  dead — until  '^  the  night 
comes,  when  none  may  work  J'  The  infinite  love  and  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  such  teaching  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  must  not  be  trifled 
with  in  the  very  least  degree ;  but  the  caution  attached  to  that 
teaching  is  of  grand  and  terrible  importance,  and  may  not,  must 
not,  be  cast  aside  for  a  moment.  As  night  may  spread  her  foul 
shadow  over  the  fairest  soul,  so  may  darkness  at  last  invade, 
spread  over,  and  destroy  the  brightest  and  fairest  intellect.  But  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers  warns  us,  that  He  alone  can  decide  when  this 
night  has  sunk  down  on  any  human  being,  and  the  time  for  possi- 
bility of  exertion  and  escape  is  past  and  gone. 

It  is  for  us,  therefore,  whose  great  and  noble  work  is  to  teach, 
never  to  regard  any  one  case  as  desperate  or  hopeless.  While  there 
is  life,  there  is  hope — be  it  never  so  small.    The  last  flickering  ray 
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of  right  and  good  shame  is  not  yet  dead :  it  was  placed  in  the  little 
child's  heart  by  One  who  is  mightier  and  wiser  than  all,  and  it  may 
liot  be  easily  quenched  for  ever.  Wisely,  .and  gently,  and  tenderly 
thcfefore,  strive  to  keep  it  alive :  but  one  single  breath  of  genisd 
air  may  roose  it  to  a  flame  of  life  and  light. 

3.  The  first  part  of  our  query  is  therefore  disposed  of.  But  you 
say,  How  may  this  be  done,  if  it  is  possible  ? 

4.  Consider  your  question  in  the  fulness  of  all  its  bearings.  It 
may  include  ten  thousand  cases — diflfering  in  nature,  degree,  and 
cause.  Can  any  one  explanation  possibly  apply  to  all  or  half—nay, 
to  any  two — of  these  ? 

If  there  be  any  such  explanation,  I  do  not  in  the  least  r^et  its 
being  out  of  my  power  to  oflfer  it.  If  I  dared  pretend  to  any  such 
Pinnock-like  omniscience,  I  should  be  deceiving  myself,  and  those 
whom  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing,  most  grievously  and  sadly. 
We  can,  in  truth,  but  treat  the  question  as  we  have  treated  all 
such,  and  apply  to  it  only  such  general  laws  and  principles  as  the 
nature  of  true  method  will  admit.  Let  us  express  these  in  the 
briefest  and  simplest  form,  by  way  of  hints  and  cautions.  We  must 
assume  that — 

(a)  True  shame,  or  self-respect,  or  what  you  call  (in  No.  8) 
honour,  is  never  wholly  dead  in  a  child's  heart. 

(b)  Never  so  far  gone  as  to  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
possible  means  of  recovery. 

{c)  As  even  the  best  and  wisest  of  us  may  fall  into  error,  or  fail 
in  due  and  diligent  discharge  of  duty,  or  search  for  truth ; 
so  also  the  worst  and  weakest  may  possibly  rise  and  repent, 
and  toil  aright  and  bear  goodly  firuit. 
{d)  The  sense  of  honour  may  indeed  appear  dead,  when  it  does 
but  sleep ;  frozen,  perchance,  into  coldness  and  apathy  by 
long  n^lect,  while  a  spark  of  vitality  still  lingers  in  the 
perishing  frame. 

Even  ''  The  Prodigal"  came  to  himself, 
(e)  The  same  great  law  rules  both  the  things  of  spirit  and  of 

mind ;  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
(/)  Ever  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  self-respect  still 
lives  in  the  heart  of  a  culprit,  and  you  will  find  that  your 
appeal  will  ever  meet  with  some  echo  of  true  shame  yet  lin- 
gering, even  in  the  wayward  and  truant  little  one,  who  has 
so  often  and  so  grievously  neglected  your  sage  counsels,  your 

e2 
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eloquent  and  brilliant  lectures,  and  defied  alike  your  words 
of  anger^  reason,  and  love. 

"  Arnold'*  of  Rugby  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  of  modem  teachers.*  "  We  cannot  tell  Arnold  a 
lie"  said  one  of  his  pupils ;  "  he  always  believes  a  fellow.** 

This  ^^  always  believing  a  fellow  /'  this  constant  readiness 
to  make  the  best  of  a  criminal/ to  search  eagerly  for  some 
one  quality  of  right  and  good  in  the  midst  of  much  that 
may  be  vicious — to  indict  him  for  some  last,  lingering  rem- 
nant of  virtue — to  convict  on  this,  and  so  lead  the  prisoner 
back  to  that  wisdom,  whose  ways  are  pleasantness  and  whose 
paths  are  peace — was  one  great  secret  of  his  success. 

The  principle  involved  in  that  secret  is  of  easy  and  uni- 
versal application;  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the  most 
unflinching  justice,  and  the  sharpest  punishment  of  true 
guilt. 
5.  How  far  good  or  advisable  is  the  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  almost  equal  importance,  though  its  general 
solution  is  one  of  far  less  difficulty.  The  system  of  rewards  and 
punishments  has  during  the  progress  of  education  found,  from  time 
to  time,  both  foes  and  partisans  of  the  most  unwearied  fervour.  It 
has  been  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  condemned  to  the  lowest  depths 
which  strong  adjectives  could  express.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  to  produce  vanity,  conceit,  pertness,  want  of  right  feeling  in 
the  toil  of  learning,  and  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  its  best  and 
truest  fruit.  In  other  cases,  all  these  sad  effects  have  been  reversed. 
Instead  of  conceit,  pertness,  and  vanity,  want  of  real  love  for  work, 
and  false  appreciation  of  its  fruits — we  hear  of  readiness,  diligence, 
love  of  information,  gratitude  and  respect  to  the  teacher,  just  and 
due  fear  of  punishment,  honest,  open,  and  manly  preference  of 
right  to  wrong,  and  no  undue  thirst  for  the  rewards  themselves, 
valued  per  se. 

Trustworthy  authorities — of  experience — speak  to  us  on  either 
side.     Which  are  to  be  believed  ? 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  truth  lies  with  neither  extreme ; 
but,  as  usual,  in  a  midway  path.  £ntire  banishment  of,  and  ex- 
clusive reliance  on,  rewards  and  punishments  are  both  equally 
unsafe.  If  Master  Tommy  can  never  be  saved  from  error  without 
recourse  to  the  rod — or  Miss  Emily  never  be  led  into  the  path 
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of  true  diligence  and  mastery  over  self  without  positive^  tangible 
bribe — the  system  pursued  must  be  radically  vicious^  and  will  surely 
bear  naught  but  corrupt  fruit. 

But  we  must  take  higher  ground ;  for  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
point  connected  with  education,  there  is  always  an  appeal  to  man^s 
spiritual  nature,  and  the  general  laws  ordained  by  God  for  its  life 
and  well-being.  We  must  assume  that  He,  who  is  all-wise  as  well 
^  as  all-good,  rules  the  universe  of  created  things  by  laws  at  once 
just,  righteous,  and  perfect.  Is  there  then,  in  His  dealing  with  His 
creatures,  any  trace  of  a  law  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  rewards  and 
punishments  ? 

To  this  query  the  answer  is  unmistakably  plain.  It  is  written 
explicitly  or  implicitly  throughout  Scripture.  The  law  is,  that  as 
man  sows  in  things  of  the  body  and  of  the  spirit,  even  so  he 
reaps ;  that  he  is  ever  ^wing,  either  for  good  or  for  ill,  and  to  some 
degree  ever  reaping,  though  the  full  harvest  is  still  future ;  that  a 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  frait,  nor  a  corrupt  tree  good 
fruit.  He  is  also  taught  that  every  action,  of  omission  or  of 
commission,  not  only  bears  with  it,  or  contains  in  it,  a  just  and 
necessary  fruit  as  a  part  of  itself,  but  that  it  will  as  certainly  bear 
other,  perhaps  more  apparent,  more  living,  or  more  deadly  fruit. 
A  system,  in  fact,  clearly  answering  to  what  we  call  rewards  and 
punishments  is  plainly  to  be  traced  throughout  Ood's  dealing  with 
his  creatures,  in  the  education  of  their  souls,  for  which  they  were 
created  and  placed  on  earth. 

'Ergo-^The  principle  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  be  regarded 
as  a  right  and  just  one.  Its  whole  value  must  depend  on  its  being 
rightly  and  duly  understood  and  applied.  If  carried  to  excess  in 
either  direction,  the  failure  is  obvious,  swift,  and  most  natural. 

The  boy  who  traverses  the  dreary  wilderness  of  grammar  only  by 
dint  of  being  beaten  through  it  may  indeed  conjugate  the  verb  amo, 
I  love ;  but  it  will  most  surely  be  to  him,  sooner  or  later,  odi,  I 
hate.  While  the  girl  who  is  bribed  into  propriety,  or  stimulated  to 
exertion  by  fulsome  praise  or  the  intrinsic  value  of  rewards,  may 
say  with  her  lips,  according  to  poor  dear  Lindley  Murray,  ''modesty 
is  a  quality  which  highly  adorns  a  waman,'^  while  her  heart  is  ruled 
and  her  life  guided  by  a  spirit  of  immodest  conceit  and  vanity.  The 
pupils  of  a  wise  teacher,  whose  mind  is  of  manly  and  healthy  Chris- 
tian tone,  and  who  is  excessive  neither  in  indulgent  rewards  or 
severe  punishments,  are  always  open  to  impressions  of  the  deepest 
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and  most  lasting  kind  at  his  hands.  Tbej  Talne  a  woid  of  honest 
praise^  or  a  token  or  mark  of  his  ^>proval,  in  a  noUe  and  manly 
way,  free  alike  from  vanity  or  conceit ;  while  they  finr  a  word  <^ 
anger  or  disapproval,  tar  more  of  punishment,  in  a  way  equally  noble 
and  Christian,  alike  free  from  weakness  at  dread  rf  mere  pain. 

But  you  may  reply.  This  may  sound  wdl  and  true  enough  as 
a  theory,  but  is  it  a  possible  one;  and,  if  so,  how  is  it  to  be  car- 
ried out? 

To  which  inquiry,  as  to  all  other  such  inquiries^  we  can  but  reply 
in  a  general  way,  by  a  few  hints  and  cautions,  which,  if  rightly 
studied,  may  aid  the  student  of  the  art  of  teaching  in  thinking  out, 
and  framing  for  herself,  a  theory  and  scheme  for  rewarding  and 
punishing  her  pupils,  fitted  alike  to  the  real  necessities  of  the  case, 
of  which,  be  it  remembered,  she  alone  can  be  truly  a  judge.  In 
the  noble  and  Christian  task  of  teaching,  as  in  all  other  noble  and 
manly  toil,  success  and  failure  must  ever  be  the  result  <^  individual 
labour  or  neglect.  If  A.  be  building  the  edifice — ^be  it  great  or 
small,  in  the  valley  or  on  the  mountain  side — ^B.  or  C,  or  D.  or  F., 
or  any  other  possible  letter,  may  bring  for  her  the  date  or  marble 
from  the  quarry;  but  with  her  own  hands  must  the  stone  be  hewed, 
and  by  her  own  exertion  be  raised  to  its  place  as  comer  stone,  pin- 
nacle, or  foundation.  And  upon  her  own  individual  patience,  dili- 
gence, and  love,  far  more  than  mere  skill,  will  her  success  depend. 

1.  No  true  success  in  teaching  may  ever  be  attained  without 
love  for  the  work,  and  affection  between  the  master  and 
disciple. 

With  this  preface  let  us  put  roughly  together  a  few  hints  and 
cautions  concerning  punishment  and  reward,  from  which,  if  duly 
considered,  some  true  and  useful  principles  may  be  drawn. 

2.  No  scheme,  however  wise  or  profound,  will  be  equally  useful 
or  practicable  in  all  cases.  And  from  denial  of  this  position 
has  in  a  measure  arisen  the  tremendous  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject  before  us. 

8.  Industry,  patience,  and  good- will  in  the  work  are  fit  objects 
for  reward,  rather  than  mere  brilliancy  or  abundance  of  in- 
formation ;  even  as  sloth,  impatience,  and  scorn  of  toil  are 
fitter  reasons  for  rebuke  or  punishment  than  mere  lack  of 
knowledge,  duluess,  or  stupidity. 

4.  In  a  chiss,  or  with  many  pupib,  the  stimulus  of  reward  and 
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punislunent  will   need  to  be  more  deeisiTe,  prompt^  and 
marked,  than  when  deaMng  with  but  one  or  two  scholars. 

5.  Emnlation,  when  within  due  and  fair  and  kindly  bounds,  will 
be  productive  of  good ;  but,  when  excessive,  becomes  bit- 
ter and  vicious. 

6.  If  a  word  of  simple,  unaffected  praise  be  never  bestowed  but 
when  really  deserved,  ifcs  value  will  be  increased  tenfold. 
'^  And  a  word  of  praise,"  says  Ascham,  ''  how  good  a  whet- 
stone is  it  to  a  good  wit !" 

7.  Your  pupils  are  Qod's  children.  You  have  to  consider,  not 
only  what  they  do,  but  how  they  do  it.  The  end  will  not 
justify  the  means,  whether  it  be  a  reward  or  a  penalty.  Take 
care,  therefore,  that  both  be  just. 

8.  Let  a  right  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  be  ever  believed  to 
bring  necessarily  with  it  its  own  reward,  as  the  due  use  of 
any  of  God's  gifts  assuredly  will ;  as  surely  also  as  a  neglect 
or  prostitution  of  them  will  produce  failure  and  ruin. 

9.  Right  habits  cannot  be  founded  by  rewards  alone.  You  must 
sow  a  better  seed  than  mere  desire  of  possession,  or  thirst 
for  excellence  over  others.  The  reward  may  serve  to 
strengthen  the  habit,  if  good,  as  punishment  may  tend  to 
check  it,  if  evil. 

10.  Both  rewards  and  punishments  cannot  be  regarded  other* 
wise  than  as  medicines — necessary  for  the  sick,  or  at  least 
those  not  in  health. 

11.  Both,  therefore,  to  be  of  real  service,  must  be  used  sparingly 
and  with  judgment. 

12.  If  ignorantly  administered,  they  may  be  as  drugs  are  in 
the  hands  of  a  quack — a  sovereign  remedy  may  become  a 
poison,  and  poison  itself  be  fraught  with  a  double  fatality. 

18.  Punishments  influenced  by  the  least  passion  must  fail  of 
producing  any  good;  while  rewards  influenced  by  par- 
tiality must  actually  produce  harm. 

14.  The  force  of  example  for  good  or  for  evil  is  scarcely  to  be 
exaggerated.  As  children  are  themselves  punished  or  re- 
warded, in  the  very  same  spirit  will  they  deal  with  their  com- 
panions. 

15.  Continual  reward  enervates,  as  constant  punishment  may 
harden,  the  best  natures. 
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16.  No  punishment  is  just  which  hits  the  sinnw  harder  than  the 
sin. 

Lastly — ^No  system  of  rewards  or  punishments  can  possibly  be 
productive  of  the  least  good  which  does  not  mainly  appeal  to  a 
higher  motive  than  mere  love  of  distinction^  or  dread  of  disgrace^ 
in  human  eyes.  All  our  scholars  are  children  of  the  one  same 
Father  and  Teacher  of  all ;  from  Him  alone  comes  the  true  reward, 
every  good  gift  and  perfect  gift  being  from  above;  His  punishment 
is  that  which  is  to  be  dreaded.  To  Him  must  all  work  be  done, 
to  Him  neglected.    He  will,  in  Love,  most  surely  and  justly  judge. 


BOTANY.— Introduction. 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  a  series  of  papers  on  this  highly-interesting 
subject,  we  do  not  presume  to  give  them  informatioa  different  from  that 
which  may  be  obtained  in  the  numerous  popular  works  on  Botany.  Our 
endeavour  is  to  gratify  a  large  and  influential  number  of  our  subscribers  by 
suggesting  plans  for  rendering  the  science  attractive  as  well  as  intelligible 
to  the  young.  As  a  person  with  a  Uirge  library  is  not  necessarily  a  scholar, 
so  a  profound  scholar  is  not  necessarily  a  good  teacher ;  nevertheless  a 
large  library  is  particularly  useful  to  a  scholar,  and  sound  and  extensive 
learning  is  eminently  useful  to  a  good  teacher.  In  Botany,  as  in 
every  other  school-subject,  we  have  known  teachers  with  a  mere  smattering 
of  information  to  give  lessons  interesting,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  also 
to  visitors  who  had  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand,  teachers  who  have  been  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  the 
subject  have  signally  failed.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
school-books  written  simply  and  concisely,  but  this  is  by  no  means  all  that 
a  teacher  requires.  The  grand  point  is,  for  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  adapt 
the  lesson  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils.  What  experienced  teacher  has 
not  perceived  that  sometimes  an  illustration — a  word — ay,  even  a  look — 
which  has  arrested  the  attention  of  the  careless  and  obtuse  has  appeared 
to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  attentive  and  sharp-witted  ?  Every 
experienced  teacher  can  testify  that  the  art  of  questioning  is  not  so  easy 
as  many  are  apt  to  imagine,  neither  is  it  of  secondary  importance.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  amount  of  teaching-tact  to  commence  a  lesson 
on  botany  by  asking  **  What  is  Botany  ?''  We  venture  to  assert  that  out 
of  any  ten  teachers,  taken  promiscuously  from  mere  routine  schools,  nine 
would  commence  the  lesson  with  *'  What  is  Botany  P"  or,  "  I  am  about  to 
give  you  a  lesson  on  botany ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  pay  great  attention, 
because — et  cetera.  What  effect  have  such  beginnings  ?  Generally,  they 
awaken  a  momentary  interest — an  interest,  but  not  in  the  subject;  the 
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pnfuls  attead  to  the  eaeoritirm,  because  they  de«re  to  know  what  new  school- 
burden  is  to  be  imposed  upon  them ;  and  the  teacher,  who  fancies  that  a 
hold  may  be  obtained  on  pupils'  minds  by  portraying  in  glowing  terms 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  studying  botany,  will  be  sadly  disappointed: 
it  is  well,  occasionally,  to  point  out  to  children  the  positive — or  probable — 
utility  of  any  particular  study  in  which  the  teacher  desires  them  to  make 
progress ;  to  wme  it  may  be  an  incentive  to  perseverance,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  much  better  to  get  the  pupib  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
lessons  eon  amort^  let  the  subject  be  what  it  may.  If  pupils  do  not  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  teacher,  very  little  good  will  be  attained  ;  if  they 
doy  they  will  consider  any  subject  brought  before  them  by  the  teacher  as 
worth  their  attention  and  designed  for  their  beuefit. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  the  teacher  to  be  particularly  careful  to 
introduce  any  new  subject  of  school-study  in  as  pleasing  a  manner  as 
possible.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  "  first  impressions  are  generally  lasting ;" 
but,  with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  a  subject  to  children,  it  almost 
deserves  to  be  accounted  an  educational  axiom. 

Let  us  suppose  a  teacher  about  to  introduce  the  subject  of  Botany  to  a 
class  of  young  ladies,  we  would  say  to  her.  In  the  first  place  see  that  your 
class  be  well  arranged,  and  that  every  facility  be  afforded  to  the  pupils  for 
profiting  by  the  lesson. 

In  some  schools  the  pupils  during  a  class-lesson  stand  so  as  to  form  a 
semicircle,  in  others  they  sit  so  as  to  form  three-fourths  of  a  square,  in 
others  they  sit  or  stand  on  each  side  of  a  long  desk  or  table.  The  plan 
which  we  prefer  is,  that  the  pupils  be  teated  comfortably  on  each  side  of  a 
desk  or  long  table ;  the  plan  of  having  parallel  desks,  such  as  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  good  elementary  schools,  would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  large 
establishments  for  either  ladies  or  gentlemen.  Let  each  pupil  be  provided 
with  a  slate  and  pencil,  good  pens,  well-filtered  ink,  a  note-book  and  a  black- 
lead  pencil.  Care  should  be  taken  that  both  slate  pencils  and  black-lead 
pencils  are  well  pointed — that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  strong  points,  such 
as  are  not  likely  to  break  easily  ;  inattention  to  such  little  matters  often 
causes  great  interruption  in  a  class.  It  is  well  to  encourage  the  pupils  to 
bring  several  pointed  pencils  in  case  of  one  breaking.  The  teacher  should 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  desk,  and  should  be  provided  vrith  an  easel,  and 
black-board  or  class  slate,  and  prepared  chalk  such  as  is  used  for  crayon 
drawing.  We  recommend  the  teacher  to  have  the  chalk  encased  in  paper : 
this  may  be  done  by  gumming  or  pasting  paper  neatly  round  it.  It  will 
be  found  preferable  to  a  porte-crayon  in  many  respects  for  such  purposes. 

Be  careful  to  have  your  lesson  well  prepared ;  do  not  trust  to  your 
memory  too  much,  however  good  it  may  be,  or  however  proficient  you  may 
be  in  your  subject.  Short  notes  well  arranged  will  be  of  very  great  service 
to  you,  and  will  encourage  your  pupils  to  follow  your  example. 
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Do  not  teach  from  ft  printed  book — ^it  baa  a  diaeooragiiig  infliiance  upon 
the  nnada  of  the  children ;  they  imagine  that  if  what  you  wish  them  to  laarn 
were  so  easily  acquired,  you  would  not  need  the  asaistance  of  a  book*  If  you 
hare  a  really  good  manual,  or  book  of  reference,  or  one  from  which  yoa 
may  read  an  interesting  passage,  it  is  well  to  bring  it  with  you — ^possibly 
you  may  require  it ;  but  rather  do  not  bring  it,  than  refer  to  it  too  frequently. 

Begard  lessons  in  botany  as  o^W  leeiOM — not  as  lessons  on  an  abstract 
subject,  such  as  grammar  or  logic. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  object  lessons  is  to  render  the 
perceptive  faculties  subservient  to  the  reflective  faculties,  and  you  will 
necessarily  see  the  importance  of  developing  the  &culty  of  atientitm  as 
much  as  possible.  Of  the  nature,  property,  and  advantages  of  attentioo, 
we  shall  not  on  this  occasion  dilate ;  suffice  it  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
very  common  but  very  erroneous  notion  prevalent  amongst  teachers,  that 
when  children  sit  still  and  fix  their  eyes  on  the  teacher  they  are  attentive. 
Those  who  think  thus  have  yet  much  to  learn.  We  have,  during  a  school- 
lesson,  seen  one  child  sit  more  like  an  image  than  an  animated — much  less 
an  intellectual — being  t  we  have  known  that  the  child  had  excellent  capa- 
city, and  we  have  had  abundant  evidence  that  attention  does  not  consist 
in  sitting,  or  standing  still,  and  looking  steadfastly.  Again,  we  have 
seen  a  child,  during  a  lesson,  appear  fidgetty  (the  word  so  often  misused 
by  teachers) — not  only  fingers  and  hands,  shoulders  and  head  and  feet 
in  motion;  but  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  and  even  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
manifested  a  restlessness  which,  although  frequently  accounted  inattetUion, 
is  in  many  cases  the  result  of  attention,  and  something  more — of  which, 
however,  we  shall  not  now  speak. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  de* 
portment  of  pupils  during  a  lesson,  for  we  think  that  a  teacher  cannot  be 
over-scrupulous  in  the  matter.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  volunteer  as  apokn 
gists  for  every  restless  child  ;  it  requires  no  small  share  of  observation  and 
discrimination  to  decide  how  far  such  a  child  is  blameable,  and  how  the 
case  should  be  dealt  with.  We  are  well  aware  how  annoying  it  is  to  a 
teacher  to  see  restlessness  in  an  attentive  child,  much  less  in  an  inattentive 
one,  and  that  if  even  a  teacher  is  convinced  that  the  restlessness  of  a  pnpil 
arises  from  physical  or  metaphysical  (or  both)  causes,  the  influence  in  the 
class  is  not  the  less  to  be  feared,  nor  are  the  jwHciaue  exertions  of  the 
teacher  to  correct  it  to  be  abated » 

•  Observations  such  as  this  will  apply  to  every  school  study ;  some  of  our 
readers  will  perhaps  therefore  regard  them  as  immediately  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  before  us — Botany.  Our  reply  Is,  "We  write  for  practical 
teachers — mothers  as  well  as  governeases,  fathers  and  Christian  ministers 
as  well  as  female  educators."  We  purpose  to  submit  to  teachers  a  series 
of  Lessons  on  Botany ;  and  we  are  convinced,  that  however  carefully  they 
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may  be  prepared,  they  will  fail  to  interest  or  instruct  unless  they  are  given 
in  such  a  manner  as  observation  and  experience  have  proved  to  be  pre* 
ferable  to  the  usual  methods. 

Many  teachers,  especially  young  inexperienced  ones  and  those  whose 
experience  is  of  the  Georgian  era,  will  exclaim,  "  Oh,  we  know  all  this ; 
we  make  it  an  invariable  rule" — and  90  on.  To  these  we  beg  to  say, 
**  Ladies,  we  are  truly  glad  to  hear  it ;  go  on,  and  prosp^."  To  those 
who  are  experienced,  if  not  in  the  art,  at  least  in  the  difficulties,  of  teach- 
ing— to  those  who  know  how  valuable  a  mere  suj^stion  may  sometimes 
prove — we  need  not  apologize.  The  art  of  educating  is  still  but  imperfectly 
understood.  That  sound  educational  principles  have  of  late  years  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  we  readily  admit ;  but  we  have  not  yet  met 
with  a  really  good  teacher  who  has  not  lamented  the  many  difficulties,  in 
the  way  of  discovering  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  upon  principles  to 
which  experienced  educators  cordially  assent*    But  to  return. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  a  lesson  on  Botany  should  in  all  cases  be 
deemed  an  obfect  leston.  The  object  should  be  placed  before  the  pupils. 
Let  it  not  be  thought  that  because  they  are  fiuniliar  with  the  appearance  of 
plants  it  is  sufficient  to  tell  them,  or  to  teach  them  to  say,  that  "  a  plant 
is  formed  of  several  parts,  as  roots,  leaves,"  &c.  Let  them  eee  the  object 
on  which  the  lesson  is  given :  let  them  examine  it ;  and  le€td  them  to  tell 
you  more  about  it  than  a  hum-drum  teacher  would  tell  them.  In  addition 
to  the  objects  themselves,  place  good  models  or  diagrams  before  your 
pupils.  Well-coloured  educatiokal  prints  are  not  appreciated,  as  they 
should  be,  by  teachers.  In  some  school-rooms  and  nurseries  we  have  seen 
excellent  coloured  prints  hung  with  great  taste  on  the  walls.  So  far,  well. 
Any  child  of  ordinary  intellect  would  know  an  elephant  at  first  sight,  merely 
from  the  fact  of  a  representation  of  one,  with  the  word  '*  Elephanf*  printed 
under  it,  being  familiar  to  his  sense  of  sight.  No  verbal  description  would 
be  of  such  service*  But  what  teacher  need  be  told  that  any  one  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  common  objects  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, is — ^however  familiar  he  may  be  with  their  appearance — in  a  state 
of  dangerous  ignorance  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  familiarize  children  with  the 
appearance  of  objects,  any  more  than  it  is  sufficient  to  compel  them  to  com- 
mit to  memory  texts  of  Holy  Scripture  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any  object 
lesson  would  be  worse  than  useless  if  those  to  whom  it  is  given  are  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  described.  Some  teachers  main- 
tain that  it  shows  greater  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  secures 
greater  attention  on  the  part  of  the  children,  to  let  them  see  the  appearance 
of  the  object  by  the  description  given.  The  idea  is  simply  ridiculous ;  for 
every  teacher  is  aware  that  those  who  give  what  they  term  object  lessons, 
without  exhibiting  the  objects  or  representations  of  them,  invariably  refer 
to  other  objects  with  which  the  children  are  well  acquainted ;  so  that,  in 
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point  of  fact,  they  do,  in  a  very  awkward  and  inefficient  manner,  what  they 
find  fault  with  others  doing  easily  and  well.  Those  who  wish  to  teach 
hotany  as  it  should  be  taught,  should  procure  as  great  a  variety  of  speci* 
mens  as  possible ;  and,  in  addition,  a  good  supply  of  the  best  educational 
prints.  To  pupils  who  are  advanced  in  drawing,  they  will  prove  specially 
attractive ;  to  younger  pupils,  they  will  prove  amusing ;  to  both  seniors 
and  juniors,  they  will  be  instructive. 

Before  we  conclude  these  introductory  remarks,  we  would  say  a  few  words 
on  nomenclature.  Here  is  a  rock  on  which  many  split  The  absurdity  of 
making  children  repeat,  a  la  perroquet,  such  terms  as  "  phytology,"  "  mor- 
phology,'' and  '*  teratology,"  and  to  suppose  that  because  they  can  **  ffive  the 
meaning'^*  they  fully  comprehend  it,  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  really 
know  what  teaching  is. 

Never  introduce  a  new  word  to  your  pupils  until  they  feel  and  evidence 
that  they  require  it ;  and  remember,  that  unless  you  lead  them  to  discover 
that  they  want  a  word,  you  are  at  fault. 

We  shall  in  our  "  Lessons  on  Botany"  endeavour  to  show  how  the  evils  to 
which  we  have  alluded  may  be  avoided,  and  how  the  advantages  which  we 
have  pointed  out  may  be  achieved.  We  shall  give  illustrations  with  each 
lesson. 
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Wb  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  interesting  notices 
of  the  months,  and  of  the  remarkable  days.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  transcribe  from  the  manuscript  of  an  incomplete  work,*  the 
author  of  which  will  feel  obliged  by  contributions  and  corrections,  which 
may  be  addressed  to  him  at  our  Publishers. 

ANNIVKRSARIBS    IN    FEBRUARY. 


Fbbeuart  IsT.     (1856,  Friday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Ignatios ;  Pionios ; 
Bridget  (or  Bride);  Kinnia;  Sigebert 
(King)  II. 

1394.  At  a  masquerade  in  Paris,  four 
noblemen  were  burnt  to  death,  and  the 
king,  Charles  VI.,  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate. 

1444.  St.  Paul's  steepleset  on  fire  by  light- 
ning, and  qaenched,  it  is  said,  by  vinegar. 

1547.  The  will  of  Henry  VIII.  opened. 

1587.  The  death  warrant  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  signed  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1608.  New  River  begun  by  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton. 

1649.  Charles  I.  brought  a  second  time 
before  his  judges. 


1660.  An  order  for  the  soldiers  in,  aad 
about,  London  to  march  out,  to  make  room 
for  Monk's  army. 

1666.  Charles  II.  and  the  Dokeof  Yoric 
came  to  Whitehall,  and  received  the  com- 
pliments of  the  City  on  their  return. 

1691.  Archbishop  Sancroft  and  the  non- 
juring  bishops  deprived. 

1713.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. 

1720.  Thechurchof  St.  Mary-le-Straud 
consecrated. 

1720.  The  proposak  of  the  Sooth  Sea 
Company  accepted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

1723.  The  Commons  resolved  that  the 
scheme  of  a  lottery,  to  be  carried  on  in 


*  See  January  number. 
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London  and  drawn  in  Hamburgh,  in  the 
king's  German  dominion,  waa  an  infiunous 
and  fraudnlent  undertaking. 

1733.  Frederick  Augustus  I.  (of  Poland) 
died. 

1737.  Parliament  opened  by  Commission. 

1739.  Convention  with  Spain  announced 
by  George  II. 

1743.  The  employing  of  German  mer- 
oenaries  approved  by  a  vote  of  the  Honse 
of  Lords. 

1 747.  Broughton,  the  champion  of  Eng- 
land, proposed  to  open  a  "  boxing  aca< 
demy"  at  his  house  in  the  Haymarket. 

1773.  Duel  in  Marylebone  fields  be- 
tween Lords  Townsend  and  Bellamont. 
The  latter  was  wounded. 

1775.  Lord  Chatham  unsuccessfully  re- 
newed his  motion  for  the  settlement  of  the 
American  differences. 

1781.  A  motion  of  censure  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  Hugh  Pelliser  to  the 
governorship  of  Greenwich  Hospital  nega- 
tived. 

1783.  Orders  to  disband  the  militia. 

1788.  Court  of  Common  Council  re- 
solved  to  petition  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

1793.  William  Alton  (Author  of  Hbr/itf 
Kewetma)  died. 

1793.  The  French  Convention  declared 
war  against  England  and  Holland. 

1796.  A  stone  thrown  into  the  carriage 
of  George  III.,  on  his  return  from  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.    It  struck  the  Queen. 

1 797.  Mantua  surrendered  to  tfaeFrench. 
1797.  Col.  Frederick,  son  of  Theodore, 

ex-King  of  Corsica,  shot  himself  in  the 
west  porch  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

1803.  The  Protestant  churches  at  Paris 
organized  by  the  French  Government. 

1805.  *' Abergavenny,"  East  Indiaman, 
lost  off  Weymouth.  300  lives  lost ;  pro- 
perty damaged,  200,000/. 

1810.  Seville  surrendered  to  the  French. 

1812.  Restrictions  on  the  Prince  Regent 
ceased. 

1813.  Louis  XVIII.  issued  an  address, 
calling  on  the  French  nation  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  usurper  (Napoleon). 

1814.  Battle  of  Rothiere. 

1816.  Parliament  opened  by  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Brand's  amendment  negatived 
by  90  to  23. 

1819.  An  experiment  at  Portsmouth  to 
make  ropes  of  New  Zealand  grass.  MenUtt 

*    * 

1820.  A  bulletin  announced  the  indis- 
position of  George  III.  {see  12th). 

1824.  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley  died 
(originator  of  the  "  Morning  Post"  tnd 
•<  Morning  Herald"). 

1827.  Lord  Chancellor  Bldon  d^i-^ere^ 


judgment  in  the  canie,  WeUetief  v.  Ihike 
of  Bemtfori, 

1828.  The  Grand  Master  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Paris  first  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  popular  education. 

1831.  At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union,  Mr.  Attwood 
stated  that  the  Union  had  on  its  books 
9000  individuals,  paying  from  2#.  to  2L  2r. 
each. 

1834.  Lord  Brudenell  dismissed  from 
his  Majesty's  service,  for  bringing  a  fislse 
charge  against  Capt.  Wathen  of  the  15th 
Hussars.  The  court-martial  on  Capt  .Wathen 
lasted  18  days. 

Fkbeuart  2md.    (1856,  Saturday.    Can- 
dlemai  Day.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saint :  Laurence  (Archbp. 
of  Canterbury). 

1141.  Stephen  taken  prisoner  by  Maud's 
army,  and  imprisoned  in  Gloucester  jail. 

1215.  John  ordered  the  sheriffs  to  as- 
semble the  freemen  of  the  several  counties, 
and  tender  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  took  the  cross,  and  vowed  to  wage  war 
against  the  infidels. 

1300.  Jubilee  instituted  by  Pope  Boni- 
fBce  VI IL 

1327.  Edward  III.  received  the  order 
of  knighthood  from  the  hands  of  the  Eari 
of  Lancaster. 

'  1399.  John  of  Gaunt  died,  and  was  bu- 
ried in  St.  Paul's.  The  estates  of  his  son, 
the  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  seized  by  the 
King. 

The  King  embarked  for  Ireland.  He 
was  attended  by  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  by  his  third  wife,  and  by  those 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

1461.  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  engaged 
the  King's  forces  under  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  rooted  them  at  Mortimer's  Cross, 
near  Ludlow.  3800  of  their  men  were 
killed,  and  Owen  Tudor  was  taken  pri- 
soner and  beheaded. 

1529.  Castiglione  died.    (Painter.) 

1552.  A  King-at-arms  appointed  for  Ire- 
land. 

1554.  Queen  Mary  made  a  spirited  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  at  Guildhall. 

1626.  Charles  I.  crowned  atWestminster. 

1685.  Charles  II.  seized  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy. 

1689.  The  Lords  vainly  endeavoured  to 
alter  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  with 
reference  to  the  abdication  of  the  King. 

1711.  The  Commons  complained  of  the 
frauds  of  the  brewers  who  supplied  the 
navy. 

1721.  The  Lords  resolved  that  the 
Sonth  Sea  Directors,  declaring  30/.  per 
cent,  dividend  for  the  half  year  ending  at 
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for  twelve  yem  after,  was  a  Tillaiioiis  arti* 
lice  to  delude  aad  ddraad  hit  Majesty's 
good  subjects. 

1725.  Peter  the  Great  (of  Rmaa)  died. 

1742.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  resolved  not 
to  sit  again  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

1745.  The  negro  plot  in  Jamaica  dit- 
Mvered  by  a  nurse,  a  ftatbAil  negress. 

1752.  The  Spitalfields  weavers  petition 
that  the  Court  mourning  may  be  shortened. 
Granted* 

1768.  Irish  parliaments  limited  to  8  yrs. 

1769.  (Qy.  am.)  Mr.  WUkes  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
of  219  to  137. 

1770.  Forty-eight  peers  made  a  public 
declaration  of  their  intention  to  try  to  ob- 
tain a  better  system  of  parUamentary  elec- 
tion. 

1779.  BliiabethWoodeock^ayoungwo- 
man  returning  from  Impington  to  Cam- 
bridge, was  overtaken  by  a  snow  storm. 
She  fell  from  fritigue  and  was  covered  vrith 
the  snow,  in  which  she  eootinned  until  dis- 
covered by  a  fanner,  eight  days  afterwards. 
Her  life  was  saved,  but  die  lost  her  feet  by 
mortification. 

1779.  Riots  in  Scotland,  in  consequence 
of  the  mob  being  incited  agaiast  Roman 
Catholics. 

1780.  Great  ''retrenchment"  meeting 
in  Westminster.    Mr.  Fox  presided. 

1781.  Admiral  Rodney  look  from  the 
Dutch  the  island  of  St.  Enstatia,  with  other 
booty,  valued  at  3,000,000/. 

1783.  Charles  Frederick,  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar- Eisenach,  bom. 

1784.  Parliamentary  meeting  at  St.  Al- 
bans. 

1793.  An  order  of  Council*  directing  all 
aliens  to  reside  within  50  miles  of  Corn- 
hill  and  10  miles  distant  from  the  aea- 
coasts  and  dockyards. 

1794.  Double  taxation  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics abolished. 

1 797.  Mantua  capitulated  to  the  Fkvnch. 

1799.  Rome  taken  by  the  FVench. 

1801.  Parliament  opened  by  George  III. 

1803.  Fire  in  Ffekon  Court,  Fleet  Street 
Property  to  the  amount  of  80,000/.  de- 
stroyed. 

1807.  Monte  Video  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty. 

1824.  The  ship  •'  Fhme"  burnt.  (Sir 
Stamford  Raffles'  papers,  &c.,  destroyed.) 

1829.  York  Cathedral  fired  by  Jonathan 
Martin,  a  lunatic. 

1830.  The  house  of  Lord  Rendlesham, 
Suflblk,  burnt  down, 

1831.  Accession  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 
1834.  General  Romarino's  inruptiott  into 

Savoy. 


1887. 
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FsBEUAnT  3ed.     (1856, 
Sunday,  QuiNauAonsiM a.) 

Roman  Catholic  SainU :  Blase  (Obs.  at 
Bradford)  ;  Anscharius ;  Werebuige 
(Chester);  Margaret  (tf  England. 

1537.  Ktcgenld,withllv«of  hianndes!, 
executed. 

1552.  Peter  Duchatel,  Bp.  of  (Means 
and  Grand  Almoner  of  France,  died  of 
apoplexy  while  in  the  act  of  preaching 
before  F^rands  I. 

1709.  A  third  Seoetary  of  State  ap- 
pointed  (for  North  Britain). 

1721.  Mr.  Knight,  cashier  to  the  South 
Set  Company,  stopped  by  an  order  from 
the  Marquis  de  Prie,  and  committed  to 
Antwerp  Castle. 

1722.  Discontent  in  the  House  of  Peen 
in  consequence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
being  two  houn  late. 

1732.  The  "Charitable  Corporation" 
fraud  exposed. 

1738.  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  died.  (Silk 
mill) 

1742.  PsiMament  adjourned  to  the  18th. 

1744.  The  East  India  Company  resolved 
to  lend  the  government  1,000,000/.  at  3/. 
per  cent,  as  an  equivalent  for  prolongiag 
their  charter  14  years. 

Visconnt  Netterville  tried  by  his  peen 
at  Dublin  for  murder,  and  acquitted. 

1766.  Gibraltar  neariy  destroyed  by  a 
storm. 

1770.  A  riot  at  Chirk  to  oppoae  the 
militiamen. 

1775.  The  King  of  Denmark  permitted 
his  subjects  to  trade  to  the  Bast  Indies. 

1777.  H.  KeUy  died.  (Editor  of «« The 
Babbler.") 

1782.  Fire  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.  Pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  500,OOOA  de- 
stroyed. 

1789.  The  Regency  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Pitt. 

1790.  Mr.  Walter,  of  "The  Times," 
brought  from  Newgate,  and  fined  100/1  for 
a  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  1001. 
for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence. 

17^4.  Sixteen  persons  crushed  to  death 
in  endeavouring  to  gain  adnusrion  to  the 
Haymarket  Theatre. 

1806.  The  Commons  unanimovdy  vote 
40,000/.  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  PStfa 
debts. 

1808.  Grand  debate  in  the  Commons 
on  the  Danish  expedition. 

1814.  The  British  ship  "  Mi^eatic"  cap. 
tured  the  French  frigate  "  Terpsichore." 

1815.  The  young  Duke  of  Dorset  killed 
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by  the  falHng  of  his  hvne  whilst  hnntfaig 
io  Killarney. 

1817.  The  **  Qrem  Ay'^  excitement 
commenced  by  a  royel  message  to  the  Par- 
liameoi  reipecting  combinations  dangerous 
Io  public  peace. 

1821.  Mrs.  Carlile  imprisoned  in  Dor- 
chester jail  for  an  alleged  libel. 

1822.  James  Fletcher  died,  aged  21. 
(Author  of  the  "  History  of  Pbland.'') 

1825.  Parliament  opened  by  Commis- 
sion. 

1831.  Parliament  re-assembled^  The 
Reform  Bill  announced. 

The  Duke  of  Nemours  elected  King  of 
Belgium.  Lonis  Philippe  refused  his  con- 
sent, and  the  election  became  void. 

1832.  Crabbedied. 

1835.  Ecclesiastical  Commission  ap- 
pointed. 

1836.  Silver  fourpenny-pieces  issued. 

1837.  Four  hundred  delegates  went  in 
procession  to  Lord  Melbourne,  in  Downing 
Street,  to  present  a  petition  against  church 
rates  {aee  2nd). 

1841.  Union  of  the  Canadas. 

FsBRUART  4th.    (1856,  Monday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Andrew  Conini ; 
Fhileas ;  Gilbert ;  Jaiie»  or  Joan  (Queen) ; 
Isidore  (of  Pelusium) ;  Reinbert  (Arch- 
bishop of  Bremen);  Modtfn  (of  Scot- 
land) ;  Joseph  (of  I^eonissa). 

211.  Sererus  died  at  York. 

838.  ffing  Bgbert  died. 

1194.  Richard  I.  released  fnm  prison. 

1512.  War  with  France. 

1536.  A  new  court  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  King's  rerenne  established. 

Parliament  met,  and  abolished  every- 
thing relative  to  the  Pope's  power. 

1555.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Hadleigh,  degraded 
in  the  Poultry  Compter  by  Bonner. 

The  first  Marian  martyr  (Rogers,  Pre- 
bend of  St.  Paul's)  burnt  in  Smithfield^ 

Coaches  first  used  in  Bngland. 

1582.  Parliament  met. 

The  first  paper  mill  set  up  in  Dartford 
in  Kent. 

1614.  The  paving  of  Smithfidd  com- 
menced. 

1615.  Jean  Baptiste  Porta  died  (inv.  of 
the  Camera  Obscura.)     • 

1651.  Hie  arms  of  the  Commonwealth 
ordered  by  Pariiament  to  be  set  up  in  all 
places  in  lieu  of  the  royal  arms. 

1053.  Cromwell  dismissed  his  last  par- 
liament after  it  had  sat  only  14  days. 

1660.  Monk  marched  into  London. 

1674.  A  national  fast  proclaimed. 

1693.  George  Lillo  bom  (gee  Sept,  3rd). 

1 703.  Discussion  between  the  Lonlg  a^^ 
Commons  respecting  Exchequer  ae^s^i^g^. 


1731.  Sir  JofaB  ttom^  icftised-  to  be 
eumined  by  the  Lords  with  reference  to 
the  South  Sea  scheme.  This  drew  censo- 
rious remarks  from  the  Duke  of  Wharton. 
Earl  Stanhope,  in  attempting  to  reply,  burst 
a  blood-vessel  {see  5th). 

1723.  A  reward  of  100^  offered  for  dis- 
covering persons  hunting  in  disguise  in  the 
counties  of  Berks  and  Hants.  They  were 
caUed  '*BlaeJt8." 

1739-40.  Earthquake  al  Palermo. 

1746.  Rev.  Robert  Blair  died.  (Author 
of  "  The  Grave,") 

1773.  The  University  of  Oxford  refused 
to  follow  the  example  of  Cambridge  by  a 
modification  of  the  39  Articles  oi  Beligion. 

Moelfammo,  a  volcanic  mountain  near 
Holywell,  in  Flintshire,  threw  out  com- 
bustible matter. 

1774.  (Qy.  8th.)  Condamine  died. 

1777.  James  Aitken,  alias  John  the 
Painter,  committed  to  prison  (tee  Mar.  6). 

1778.  Lord  Abingdon's  motion,  **That 
granting  any  aid  by  subscription  towards 
the  raising  of  troops,  without  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  and  the  letter  of  the  law," 
negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

1780.  A  public  fast  day. 

1784.  The  Earl  of  Efilngham's  resolu- 
tionsagainst  the  House  of  Commons  carried. 

1787.  Pompeo  Battoni  died.  (Historic 
painter.)    (See  5th.) 

1794.  One  hundred  and  twenty  houses 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Gottenburgh. 

1794.  A  motion  to  assimilate  the  law  of 
sedition  in  Scotland  to  that  in  England  ne- 
gatived by  226  to  31. 

1795.  A  k>an  voted  fior  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

1798.  Pope  Pius  VI.  fled  in  exile  from 
Rome. 

1810.  William  Cavendish  died.  (Natural 
Philosopher.) 

1811.  A  steam  engine  burst  at  Provi- 
deuce  mill,  at  Shipney,  near  Bradford, 
Yorkshire.  Five  young  persons  were  killed. 

Four  French  vessels  captured  off  Portichi 
by  the  boats  of  the  "  Cefberus"  and  **  Ac 
tive." 

1814.  Negotiations  for  peace  opened  at 
Chatillon  between  the  French  and  the 
allies.— Capitulation  of  Gorcum  to  the  al- 
lied Russians  and  Prussians. — Fair  on  the 
Thames. 

1817.  The  price  of"  Cobbett's  Political 
Register  "  reduced  to  2d.  It  soon  reached 
a  weekly  sale  of  50,000  copies. 

Mary-le-bone  New  Church  consecrated. 

1822.  Will  of  Queeu  Caroline  proved. 
Effects  sworn  under  20,000/. 

1823.  Pariiament  opened  by  Commis- 
sion. 
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1824.  CoDTention  beiween  Great  Bri- 
tain aod  Aiutria. 

1829.  Mr.  Peel  resigned  his  teat  for 
Oxford.  He  was  again  proposed,  but  after 
a  three  days*  election,  during  which  1364 
voters  were  polled,  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  was 
returned  by  a  miuority  of  146. 

1830.  Mr.  Alexander,  editor  of  the 
'*  Morning  Journal,"  sentenced  to  fines  and 
imprison ment  for  libels  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  bis  ministry. 

1833.  John  0*Keefe  {drmtuUitt)  died  at 
Dublin,  aged  86. 

1834.  Second  session  of  the  reformed 
parliament  opened  by  the  King  in  person. 

1836.  Parliament  opened  by  the  King  in 
person. 

Fbbeuart  5tb.  (1856,  Sheotb Tuesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Agatha;  The 
Martyrs  of  Japan ;  The  Martyrs  of  China ; 
Avitus  (Archbp.) ;  Alice,  or  Adelaide ; 
Abraamius  (Bp.  of  Arbela). 

[Shbov£  Tuesday. — At  Crosby,  a  cus- 
tom prevails  of  unmarried  ladies  being 
licensed  to  pull  grey  hairs  from  bachelors' 
heads,  while  the  unblessed  wight  is  enjoy- 
ing (?)  the  pancake.  The  ladies — at  least, 
the  unmarried  ones — when  told  the  prac- 
tice is  cruel,  only  say,  "  Oh,  serve  them 
right;  they  ought  to  get  married  before 
their  hair  turns  grey !  **  Of  course,  there 
is  no  reasoning  against  such  an  extinguish- 
ing argument  as  this. — Liverpool  Mer- 
eury."] 

B.c.  46.  Cato  killed  himself. 

5.  The  title  of  " Pater  Patriae"  given  to 
the  Emperor  Augustus. 

63.  Uerculaneum  suffered  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

1555.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Hadleigh  left  Lon- 
don  for  Aldham  {tee  9th). 

1624.  Mr.  Wilberforce  retires  from  Par- 
liament. 

1652.  Order  issued  for  cleansing  the 
Fleet  Ditch. 

1665-6.  First  '<  London  Gazette  *'  pub. 
lished. 

1673.  The  King  and  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Shaftesbury  state  reasons  for  war  with 
Holland. 

1679.  Peace  of  Nimeguen. 

1680.  Benjamin  Harris,  convicted  of 
publishing  seditious  libels,  fined  500/.,  and 
pilloried :  also  Francis  Smith,  and  Langley 
Curtis,  bookseller. 

1683-4.  Frost-fair  on  the  Thames  broken 
up. 

1708.  Battoni  born  (eee  4th,  1787). 

1719.  The  British  Ambassador,  Lord 
Stair,  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris. 

1721.  Earl  Stanhope  died  (aee  4th). 

1746-7.  Window-tax  increased. 


1749*50.  The  Palace  of  Munich  de. 
stroyed  by  fire. 

1751.  Earthquake  at  Fiame  in  the  gulf 
of  Venice. 

A  reward  of  1000/.  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author,  200/.  for  each  of  the 
printers,  and  50/.  for  each  publisher,  of  a 
seditious  paper,  entitled,  "  Constitutional 
Queries." 

1757.  Battle  of  Plassy. 

1758.  The  property  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Portugal  sequestered. 

1781.  Trial  of  Lord  George  Gordon. 

1 782.  Minorca  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish 

1783.  The  town  of  Scylla  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake. 

Order  of  St.  Patrick  instituted 

1787.  New  silver  coinage  issued  in  shil- 
lings and  sixpences  to  the  amount  of 
75.000/. 

1790.  Dr.  William  Cullen  died. 

1793.  An  embargo  on  French  vessels. 

1799.  LuigiOalvanidied.  (GalvanUm.) 

1804.  Dr.  Priestley  died. 

1806.  The  Grenville  ministry  formed. 

1807.  The  Slavery  AboUtion  Bill  nad  a 
second  time  in  the  Lords ;  passed  by  100 
to  36. 

1810.  Guadeloupe  surrendered  to  the 
British. 

Malaga  taken  by  the  French. 

1811.  The  Prince  of  Wales  sworn  in 
Regent  during  the  indisposition  of  Geo.III. 

1818.  By  virtue  of  a  royal  commission* 
to  Mr.  Walter  Scott  and  others,  the  erovni' 
room  and  chest  at  Edinburgh  were  opened. 
The  dust  of  upwards  of  a  century  lay  on 
the  floor,  and  was  six  inches  thick.  In 
the  chest  the  regalia  of  Scotland  vras 
found,  consisting  of  the  crown,  sword  of 
state,  and  sceptre.  The  sword  was  a  pre- 
sent to  James  IV.  irom  Pope  Julias. 

Accession  of  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den. 

Accession  of  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden. 
(Marshal  Bemadotte.) 

1822.  Ali  Pasha  slain,  vrith  six  of  his 
court. 

Parliament  opened  by  the  King. 

1823.  Mrs.  Wright,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  an  irreligious  libel  and  imprisoned, 
brought  into  the  King's  Bench  to  receive 
further  punishment  for  having  in  her  de- 
fence persisted  to  state  matteca  which  the 
Court  deemed  offensive.  Sentenced  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Gold  Bath  Fields  for  18 
months,  to  pay  a  fine  of  100/.,  and  find  ae^ 
curity  for  good  behaviour  for  five  yean. 

1829.  Parliament  opened  by  Comnda- 
sion. 

1833.  The  ship  *<  Hibemia  "  burnt ;  150 
lives  lost. 
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1834.  Lord  Alihorp  and  Mr*  Sbid  or- 
dered into  the  coitody  of  the  aeijeant-at- 
arms. 

Fbbeuart  6th,  (1856,  Aah  Wednesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Sainta :  Dorothy ;  Vedaat; 
Amandiia;  Barsanaphiiia. 

1520.  Diet  at  Worms. 

1547.  The  Sari  of  Hertford,  ande  of 
the  King,  made  Protector  by  the  executors. 

1555.  The  merchants  of  Russia  inoor* 
porated. 

1626.  The  second  Parliament  met  at 
Westminster. 

1660.  Honk  addressed  the  Parliament. 

1681.  Henry  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington, 
receiTcd  the  site  of  Arlington  Street,  Pic- 
cadilly,  from  the  Crown,  in  exchange  of  34 
acres  in  St.  Martin-in-the*FieIds. 

1685.  Charles  II.  died.  Accession  of 
James  II. 

1690.  Parliament  dissolted  by  procla* 
mation. 

1715.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Spain 
and  Portugal  signed  at  Utrecht. 

1717.  The  Regent  of  France  compelled 
the  Ptatendff  to  remove  from  Avignon. 

1718.  The  infant  Prince,  George  Wil* 
liam,  died. 

1719.  The  Sunderland  ministry  formed. 
The  Company  of  Clockmakers  complain 

to  Parliament  that  a  great  number  of  work- 
men in  their  trade  have  been  seduced  to 
leave  this  country  and  settle  in  F^ranoe, 

1727.  A  motion  in  the  Commons  for 
papers  tending  to  show  that  a  promise  had 
been  made  to  restore  Gibraltar  negatived 
by  204  to  99. 

1756.  A  public  frttt  day.  It  was  very 
devoutly  observed,  most  places  of  worship 
were  thronged,  and  there  was  an  entire 
cessation  of  business.  A  few  quakers  per- 
sisted in  keeping  their  shops  open,  as  a 
protest  against  it,  and  were  fined. 

1758.  The  House  of  Lords  ordered  that 
the  officers  of  the  king-at-arms  were  to 
defiiee  all  ensigns  of  honour  borne,  by  such 
persons  as  had  no  legal  title  thereto. 

1768.  StanisUus,  ex-King  of  Poland, 
burnt  by  accident,  aged  89. 

1772.  A  petition  from  250  clergymen, 
&c.,  presented  to  the  Commons  against 
subscribing  to  the  39  Articles.  Rejected 
by  217  to  71. 

1778.  The  independence  of  America  ac- 
knowledged by  France. 

1794.  The  theatre  at  Capo  d'Istria  in 
Italy  foil,  and  crushed  the  performers  and 
the  audience  to  death. 

1798.  Patriotic  fund  of  1,500,000/. 
raised.  The  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  gave  200,000/. 

1800.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  (afW^rds 

VOL.    II. 


King  Louis  Philippe),  having  arrived  in 
London  from  Clifton,  waited  on  Monsieur 
(afterwards  Louis  XVIII.)  to  beg  forgive- 
ness for  errors  which  he  ascribed  to  the 
education  and  evil  oounsekwhich  he  had  re- 
ceived from  an  intriguing  woman  f  Madame 
de  GenUs).  Monsieur  embraced  tne  Duke, 
and  said  that  he  hadnodoubtof  hissincerity. 

1804.  Dr.  Priestley  died. 

1806.  Sir  F.  Duckworth's  naval  victory 
of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Common  Council  resolve  to  erect  a 
monument  to  Pitt  in  Guildhall.   ■ 

1814.  Chalons  capitulated  to  the  allied 
Russiahs  and  Prussians. 

1817.  Petitions  for  reform  presented  by 
Lord  Cochrane  and  Sir  F.  Burdett. 

1820.  Mrs.  Anne  Flaxman  died. 

1821.  George  IV.  visited  Dmry  Lane 
Theatre  for  the  first  time  since  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Regency.  The  Queen's 
name  was  often  heard  to  interrupt  the  ac- 
clamation with  which  he  wu  received. 

1824.  John  Smith  (missionary)  died  in 
the  jail  of  Demerara.  The  royal  pardon  ar* 
rived  while  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

1831.  Captain  Henry  Foster  (one  of 
Capt.  Parry's  companions)  drowned  in  the 
river  Chagres,  in  Darien. 

1833.  Admiral  Lord  Exmonth  died. 

1834.  Richard  Lander,  the  African  tra* 
veUer,  died  of  his  wounds. 

Fmbruaby  7tb.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  SainU :  Romnald ;  Richard  (King  of 
the  West  Saxons) ;  Theodorus  (of  He- 
raclea);  Tresaida;  Angulus. 

1403.  The  new  Queen  arrived  iuEngUmd, 
and  the  King  received  her  at  Westminster. 

1529.  Whitehall  presented  to  Henry 
VIII.  by  a  charter. 

1648.  Charles  I.  interred  at  Windsor. 

1660.  The  Common  Council  of  London 
refuse  to  pay  the  parliamentary  assew- 
ments. 

1662.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  New  England  incorporated. 

1673.  TheCommons  voted  the  King  an  18 
months'  assessment,  of  70,000/L  a  month. 

1674.  The  Commons  objected  to  a  stand- 
ing army. 

1676.  Charles  II.  agreed  to  receive  a 
yearly  pension  from  France. 

1677.  Lord  Chancellor  Finch's  mace 
stolen  from  his  house  in  Queen  Street,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  The  seal  was  under  hia 
pillow. 

1680.  Fire  in  Gray's  Inn. 

1685.  Congratulatory  addresses  sent  to 
James  II.  from  the  bishops,  universities, 
and  public  companies. 

1689.  The  CtrnveHiitm  at  Whitehall  de- 
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dind  the  throne  ?  actnt  bf  the  abdictlion 
of  Janet  II. 

1693.  TrUa  and  conviction  of  Robert 
Young  for  forgery  and  subornation  of  per- 
jury. 

1 704.  Queen  Anne's  bounty  established. 

1735.  ResoWed  to  employ  30,000 seamen. 

1744.  The  19  feUowships  and  14  sdio- 
hvships  of  Worcester  College  ineerporated 
into  one  body. 

1746.  Several  persons  committed  to  Lan- 
cuter  Gaol  for  collecting  money  for  the 
Pretender. 

1778.  Conciliatory  Act  for  treating  with 
the  American  Colonies  (tee  April  13, 1778). 

1785.  Daring  robbery  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Abercmmbie,  in  Chariotte  Street, 
Rathbone  Place.  The  mob  tamely  suffered 
the  seven  ruffians  to  escape  with  their 
booty. 

1787.  About  8000  shopkeepers  in  Lon- 
don  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  shop 
tax. 

Sheridan  delivered  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant orations  on  the  chaige  against  War* 
ren  Hastings.  It  lasted  five  hours  and  a 
half.  The  first  instance  of  approbation 
being  eipreased  in  Parliament  by  clapping 
the  hands. 

1788.  Captain  Philip  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales. 

1802.  Margate  hoy  wrecked  on  the  Re- 
culver  Sands.     23  lives  lost. 

1803.  Bank  Restriction  Act  bronght  be- 
fore  Parliament. 

1806.  Lord  Erskine  Chancellor  (we 
March  25). 

1607.  Battle  of  Eyiau. 

1810.  Capt.  Lake  dismissed  from  the 
Royal  Navy  for  putting  a  seaman  ashore 
on  the  desolate  island  of  Sombrero. 

1811.  Mr.  Finnerty  condemned  to  18 
months'  imprisonment  in  Lincoln  Gaol  for 
a  libel  charging  Lord  Castlersagh  with 
cnielty  in  Irdand. 

1812.  Naval  fight  off  the  coast  of  Africa 
between  an  English  and  a  French  vestd. 

1814.  Mary  Anne  Clark  sentenced  to 
nine  months'  imprisonment  for  a  libel  on 
the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

1817.  To  the  public  exigencies  the 
Regent  surrendered  50,000i.  per  annum; 
Marquis  Camden  generously  gave  up  the 
fees  of  his  tellersbip  of  the  exchequer, 
13,0001.,  reserving  only  the  salary  of 
2700/.;  Mr.  Ponsonby  resigned  his  pen- 
sion as  late  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland. 

1818.  A  meeting  at  the  Freemasons' Ta- 
vern to  raise  a  fund  for  building  additional 
churches  in  the  metropolis.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  presided..  Nearly 
all  the  bishops  and  25  lay  peers  were 
present. 


1823.  Mrs.  Radclilie  died. 

1828.  Rev.  Robert  Taylor  sentenced  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  a  blasphensoos 
libel. 

Mr.  H.  Brougham,  in  a  speech  which 
occupied  above  six  hours,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  im- 
perfect  state  of  the  law. 

1831.  The  New  Testament  presented  to 
William  IV.  at  Brighton,  printed  in  gold, 
on  porcelain  paper,  and  for  the  first  time 
successfuUy  executed  on  both  sides* 

1833.  Alderman  Waithman  died. 

T.  H.  Goldsmid,  Esq.  called  to  the  bar 
by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
the  first  Jew  that  entered  the  profession. 

1835.  Joseph  Ady  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation. 

1837.  Theaction,  5/oeAi(fai^v./r«iijanl, 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King'a  Bench. 

1841.  Camberwell  Old  Church  destroyed 
by  fire. 

1 844.  Dover  Railway  opened  all  the  war. 

1845.  William  Lloyd  broke  the  FOrtUnid 
vase. 

FnnnvAnT  8th.    (1856,  fHday.) 

R.  C.  SaiuM:  John  (of  Hatha);  Stephen 
(of  Grandmont);  Paul  (of  Verdun); 
Cluthman. 

1340.  Edward  III.  published  a  declara- 
tion addressed  to  the  French  and  a  mant* 
festo  against  Philip,  whom  he  styled  only 
the  Eari  of  Valois. 

1575.  The  Prince  of  Onnge  and  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  offered 
to  accept  Elizabeth  for  their  sovereign,  but 
she  refused. 

Parliament  met.  They  again  urged  the 
Queen  to  marry,  which  she  refused  to  do. 

1587.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  beheaded. 

1612.  Samuel  Butler  bom. 

1654.  Cromweli  went  in  regal  state  to  a 
banquet  in  the  City,  and  knighted  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Vyner. 

1667.  Parliament  prorogued  by  Chariea 
II.,  after  the  bill  of  supply  (1,800,000/.), 
the  bill  for  rebuilding  the  City,  &e.  wero 
passed. 

1671.  Richard  Pendrell  died  (guide  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester). 

1700.  A  proclamation  lor  banishing  aU 
Popish  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  another  for 
putting  the  law  in  execution  against  Pa« 
pists  and  other  disaffected  persons. . 

1717.  Lord  Lansdowne  discharged  out 
of  the  Tower. 

1721.  Lord  Viscount  Townshend  made 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  room  of  Stan- 
hope (see  5th). 

1739.  A  oopy-of  the  Spanish  conventiovi 
of  Pardo  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

1742.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  created  EnrI 
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of  OrftMtl,  with  a  peniMHi  of  4000/.  per 
akmam* 

1753.  Earthquake  in  Loadoii. 

1756.  One  hundred  and  sixty  houMt  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  in  BridaeTown,  Barbadoes. 

1763.  Four  thousand  Christian  slaves  at 
Algiers  rose  against  their  guards  to  massacre 
them. 

1772.  Princess  Augusta  of  Wales  died 
(knother  of  George  III.). 

1774.  M.  de  Condamine  died.  (Qeogr.) 

1780.  Sir  George  SaviUe  presented  the 
York  petition. 

1793.  The  Empress  of  Russia  interdicted 
all  intercourse  between  her  subjects  and 
Vnnoe, 

1797.  President  Adams  elected. 

1800.  Piresident  Madison  elected. 

1816.  Several  Laplanders  arrived  in  Lon- 
don with  game,  in  fine  preservation,  after 
travelling  1000  miles. 

1817.  Francis  Homer  died. 

The  subscription  for  the  widows   and 
childran  of  the  privates  who  fell  at  Water- 
loo amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million. 
1820.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  died. 
'1821.  Sir  Francis  Burdett  fined  2000/. 
and  imprisonment  for  three  months. 

FaaauAiiY  9th.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  ApoUonia ;  Nicepborus ;  The- 
Ijan;  Ansbertj  Attracta,  or  Tarahata; 
HcFsrd,  or  Bberhaid. 

1421.  Henry  V.  arrived  in  England  with 
hisQueen.  Shewucrownedat  Westminster. 

1555.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor  burnt  on  Aid- 
liam  Comment  near  Hadleigh. 

Bp.  Hooper  burnt  before  the  door  of  his 
cathedral  at  Glouoester. 

1567.  (Qy.lOth.)LordDamley  murdered. 

1660.  Parliament  ordered  Monk  to  de- 
stroy the  City  gatea  and  pull  up  their  posts 
and  chains.    He  obeyed. 

1666.  The  oouits  of  justice  held  again 
at  Westminster. 

1671.  Lord  Lueu  made  a  speech  before 
Charles  II.  with  refSerence  to  the  subsidies. 
It  was  published,  and  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  the  hangman. 

1685.  A  prodamatton  for  continuing  the 
collection  of  the  customs  and  excise,  which 
had  legally  expired  on  the  death  of  Charles 
II. 

1687.  The  University  of  Cambridge  re- 
fuse the  degree  of  M.A.  to  Alban  FrandSi 
a  Benedictine  monk. 

1700.  D.  Bernoulli  bom. 

1712.  Royal  assent  given  to  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  the  Ad  of  Toleration  to  Dis- 
senters, and  the  Act  relative  to  the  natura- 
liiation  of  Protestant  foreigners. 

1716.  The  six  impeached  lordi  ^n- 
demned. 


1718.  A  prodamation  for  putting  in  force 
the  laws  against  unlawful  clubs  and  combi- 
nations. 

1760.  Aroot  surrendered  to  the  English. 

1765.  The  perukemakers,  being  in  great 
distrcM  from  the  employment  of  foreigners 
and  many  people  wearing  their  own  hair, 
petition  the  King  for  relief.  Severml  of 
them  who  attended  gave  such  oflfence  by 
their  inconsistency  in  wearing  their  own 
hair,  that  they  had  it  cut  ofiT  by  the  popu- 
lace. 

1770.  Splendid  dvic  entertainment  at 
the  Mansion  House. 

Spanish  fieet  destroyed  oiT  Toulon. 

1779   Dr.  Boyoe  died.    (Composer.) 

1785.  Samud  Wale  died.  (Perspective.) 

1 790.  Mr.  Burke,  in  supporting  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  peace  establishment,  said  he 
considered  France  as  not  politically  exist- 
ing, and  that  she  was  txpwug^  out  of  the 
system  of  Europe. 

1795.  Eari  Abingdon  committed  to  the 
King's  Bench  Prison  fur  publishing  a  libel 
on  Mr.  Sermon,  an  attorney. 

1801.  Treaty  of  Lnaeville,  between  Aus- 
tria and  France. 

Peace  between  Austria  and  France. 

1811.  Dr.  Nevfl  Maskelyne  died  (Astro- 
nomer Royal  for  46  years). 

1815.  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan  died  (au- 
thor of  "  AsiaUc  Christian's  Present"). 

Parliamentary  session  began. 

1816.  Mr.  Brougham  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Holy  fiance. 

1820.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  had  an  inter- 
view of  fraternal  reoondliation  with  George 
IV. 

1830.  Public  meeting  at  Sydney  to  pe- 
tition Parliament  for  a  legislative  assembly 
and  trial  by  jury. 

1831.  A  meeting  of  the  subscribers  for 
erecting  a  monument  to  John  Locke.  The 
subscription  (open  since  1806)  amounted 
to  only  846^,  which  bdiig  insufficient  for 
one  in  St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey, 
It  was  resolved  to  erect  one  in  the  London 
University. 

1935.  New  Parliament  met.  A  larger 
assemblage  of  members  than  had  ever  be<* 
fore  met. 

1836.  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the. 
Commutation  of  Tithes  Act. 

FEBRUAnT  IOtb.    (1856,  Quadra^ 
gesima  Sunday.) 

R:  C.  Saints  :  Scholastica ;  Ceteris  ;  Wil- 
liam of  Maleval ;  Eriulph  (Scotch  bishop). 

1434.  The  13  weeks'  frost  broke  up  (#f# 
Nov.  24th). 

161 1.  AnbeUa  Stuart  privately  married 
\  to  a  son  of  Ltrd  Beaucharop. 

F  2 
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1611.  Thffi  Charter  Home  foanM  \fj 
ThomM  SattoD. 

1652.  Admiral  Blake  captured  11  Dutch 
men-of-war  and  30  merchant  shipa. 

1666.  War  declared  agaiiut  France. 

1670.  Congrere  bom. 

1673.  Retolfed,  by  a  migoritj  of  168  to 
116,  that  '*  penal  ttaftntet  in  matten  eccle> 
siastical  cannot  be  aotpeoded  but  by  Act  of 
Parliament." 

1679.  Green,  Barry,  and  HiUconvictedt 
on  the  contradictory  evidence  of  Bedloe 
and  France,  of  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund- 
bury  Godfrey  Uee  2l8t). 

1686,  Dugdaledied. 

1701.  Pariiamentmet.  Mr.Haileycfaoien 
Speaker. 

1706.  Dr.  Benjamin  Hoadleybom. 

1730.  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  died. 

1731.  The  iubeidy  of  25,0001.  per  an- 
num paid  to  the  Duke  of  Wolfenbattel 
came  under  debate.    Continued. 

The  number  of  attorneys  stated  to  be 
above  4000. 

1746.  The  rebel  prisoners  taken  at  Gar- 
lisle  brought  to  London.  The  popvlaoe 
pelted  them  with  dirt. 

1755.  Montesquieu  died. 

1759.  (Qy.61.)  Fishmongers'  Hall  burnt. 

1766.  Five  resolutions  introduced  by  the 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords  relative  to 
the  American  Stamp  Act. 

1779.  A  public  fast  day. 

1784.  The  Common  Council  vote  Mr. 
Pitt  the  freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  bos 
of  100  guineas'  value. 

1786.  Thirteen  debtors  convicted  of  a 
conspiracy  to  escape  from  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  by  blowing  up  the  walls. 

1788.  Austria  declared  war  against  Tur- 
key. 

1790.  Phillidor  played  three  games  of 
chess  hluulfolded  with  three  different  per- 
sons at  once.  He  gained  the  two  which  he 
played  with  Dr.  Roget  and  Mr.  Smith,  and 
the  third,  with  Count  Bruhl,  was  a  drawn 
game. 

1792.  Mr.  Frank  died. 

1795.  A  rapid  thaw.  The  floods  did 
much  damage. 

A  theatre  at  Madras  first  opened,  with 
the  trsgedy  of  **  Macbeth." 

1797.  The  French,  under  Marmont,  en- 
tered Loretto,  pillaged  the  Santa  Cata, 
and  sent  the  Madonna  to  Paris. 

1799.  Dr.  Charles  Morton  died. 

1801.  The  Grenville  Ministry  resigned. 

1808.  Hector  Campbell  fined  and  im- 
prisoned for  a  libel  on  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

War  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

1809.  '*  Le  Junon,"  a  French  fngate, 
captured  by  the  English. 


18^.  Mr.  GooIlNini  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  suppress  the  **  Catholie 
Association,  of  Ireland." 

1837.  Lord  de  Rooa,  premier  banm  of 
Kngland,  found  guilty  of  cheating  at  cards. 

1840.  Marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert. 

FsBnuAnr  11th.    (1856,  Monday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Satuminus  Da- 
tivus,  &c.,  of  Africa ;  Severimes ;  Theo- 
dora (Empress). 

1225.  Parliament  grants  a  fifteenth,  oq 
condition  the  charters  shall  be  confirmed. 

Two  impostors  were  executed ;  the  one 
for  pretending  to  be  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
the  other  MaiV  Magdalen. 

1466,  Elizabeth,  danghter  of  Edward 
IV.,  bom. 

1503.  Foundation  of  Henry  VIL'a  Cha. 
pel  laid,  by  Islip,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
(Qy.  Jany.  24th.) 

Queen  Elisabeth  (of  YoriL)  died. 

Sir  James  Tyrrel  executed  for  aiding 
the  escape  of  the  Eari  of  Snflblk. 

1516.  A  great  frost  in  England. 

Corpus  Christi  College,  in  Oxibnl, 
founded  by  Richard  Fox,  Bishop  of  Win. 
Chester. 

Queen  Mary  bom. 

1632.  Ffane  on  London  Bridge. 

1650.  Ren^  Descartes  died.  (Mathem.) 

1657.  Fontenelle  bora. 

1660.  Misunderstanding  between  Monk 
and  the  Parliament  relative  to  the  City. 

1674.  Parliament  ptwogued  by  Clmrles 

n. 

1695.  Apothecaries  exempted  from  serv- 
ing offices  or  upon  juries. 

An  act  passed  for  rebuilding  the  town  of 
Warwick. 

1708.  Mr.  Hariey  dismissed  through  the 
jealousy  of  Godolphin  and  Mariboroogh. 

1712.  France  offered  proposals  lor  a 
general  peace. 

Marie  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  Dauphiness  of 
France,  died,  aged  26  years. 

1732.  George  Washington  bora* 

1741-2.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  took  hia 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Earl  of  Orlbid. 

1742.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  chosen 
Emperor  of  Germany.    (Charies  VII.) 

1756.  Angria,  the  Mahratta  prince, 
taken  prisoner  by  Watson  and  Clive. 

1757.  A  public  fast  day. 

1763.  William  Shenstone  died.  (Poet.) 
1769.  A  subscription  opened  at  (}am- 
bridge  for  a  poor  clergyman  at  Brandon, 
Suffolk,  who^  by  two  wives,  had  28  dul- 
dren,  and  whose  income  was  only  SbL  a 
year  for  the  service  of  two  efanrehea  mae 
miles  apart,  and  the  teaching  a  fnt  school 
besides. 
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•  1779.  Admiral  Keppel  honourably  ac- 
quitted after  a  trial  of  30  days. 

1780.  Mr.  Burke  introduced  hia  lamoos 
plao  of  economical  reform. 

1793.  War  with  France  declared. 

1796.  A  forged  F^nch  newipaper, 
L'Belair,  drcuUted  for  stock-jobbing ;  it 
announced  a  peace  between  Austria  and 
France. 

1798.  StanisUus  II.  (of  Poland)  died. 

1810.  The  spire  of  St.  Nicholas' Church, 
Liverpool,  fell  through  the  roof,  and  killed 
27  persons. 

1820.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  died. 

1821.  Adam  Walker  died.  (Philos.) 

1822.  Insurrection  Act  passed.  (Ireland.) 

FsmsuARr  12th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Benedict  (of  Ani- 
an);  Maletios  (of  Antioch);  Enlalia; 
Anthony  Cauleas. 

1429.  The  Battle  of  Herrings. 
1553-4.  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  hus- 
band Lord  Guildford  Dudley  beheaded. 

1660.  Monk  conciliated  the  citizens  and 
dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  King's 
health  publicly  drank. 

1672.  Treaty  against  Holland  between 
England  and  fhmce. 

1681-2.  (Sunday.)  Thomas  Thynne  of 
Longleat  murdered  in  his  coach  in  Pall 
Mall  (tee  13th). 

1685.  James  II.,  contrary  to  law,  heard 
mass  openly  in  the  Queen's  Chapel. 

1686.  Earl  Tyrconnel  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  room  of  Earl 
Clarendon. 

1687.  Liberty  of  oonsdence  proclaimed 
to  all  recusants  in  Scotland. 

1689.  Parliament  resolved  to  vest  the 
monarchy  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange. 

The  Princess  of  Orange  arrived  at  White* 
hall  from  Holland. 

1697.  Tffi  Earl  of  Aylesbury  admitted 
tobaiL 

1700.  The  Lords  addressed  William  III. 
against  the  re-establisbnkent  of  the  Scotch 
colony  of  Darien;  whereupon  the  King 
again  proposed  a  anion  of  Scotland  with 
England. 

1717.  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  hU 
bail  discharged. 

1722*  Mahamood  usurped  the  throne  of 
Persia. 

1724.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  or- 
dered  a  mandamus  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  to  restore  Mr.  Bentley,  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  to  lus  degrees  and  what- 
ever else  he  had  been  deprived  of. 

1729.  The  grand  jury  complain  of  ^^e 
increase  of  gin  shops,  street  beggary  ^d 


atrocious  crimes ;  they  also  presented  "  the 
fashionable  and  wicked  diversion  called 
Masquerade."  especially  that  carried  on  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymariiet. 

1734.  A  pension  of  3000f.  per  annum 
settled  on  Lwd  Chancellor  King. 

1739.  A  satire  written  by  Mr.  White- 
head  was  voted  libellous.  The  author  ab« 
sconding,  Robot  Dodsley  the  printer,  who 
attended^  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
custody ;  but  this  was  overruled. 

1742.  Parliamentary  meeting  at  the 
Fountain's  Tavern,  Strand. 

1765.  Font-hill,  near  Salisbury,  burnt 
down,  damage  30,0001. 

Almack'tf  Rooms  first  opened. 

1768.  IVands  I.  of  Austria  bom. 

1771.  Adolphus  Frederick,  King  of  Swe- 
den, died  suddenly,  succeeded  by  Gusta- 
vus  III. 

1788.  The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
commenced. 

1795.  Tuscany  made  peace  with  ¥Vance, 

1796.  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  a  debate  on 
the  state  of  the  poor,  recommended  Go- 
vernment *'  to  mttihUe  a  hberai  yremhim. 
for  large  famUiee" 

1798.  StanisUins  Augustus  Poniatowski, 
ex.King  of  Poland,  died  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

1799.  Spallanaain  died. 

1801.  The  Earl  of  Pomfret  appeared  in 
court  to  enter  into  recognizances  to  keep 
the  peace  towards  his  countess* 

1802.  A  courier  on  his  way  to  Lord 
Comwallis  was  attacked  by  two  wolves, 
near  Boulogne,  who  tore  off  the  lips  of  the 
horses. 

1804.  Emmanuel  Kant  died.    (Philos.) 

1806.  Duke  of  Bedford  Lord  Lieut,  of 
Ireland. 

1810.  Islands  of  Feroe  and  Iceland  taken 
under  British  protection. 

The  key-stone  of  the  tower  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas' Church,  Liverpool,  gave  way ;  50 
persons  killed. 

1814.  Napoleon  defeated  the  Pmssians 
at  Champ-aubert. 

The  Nerbttdda  (in  Bengal)  overflowed, 
and  swept  away  15  villages,  with  all  the 
inhabitants,  houses,  and  cattle. 

The  Custom  House  destroyed  by  fire. 

1816.  (Qy.  11th.)  At  a  bam  near 
Mitchelstown,  a  number  of  young  persons 
met  to  celebrate  a  wedding ;  a  fire  took 
place,  and  the  bride  with  about  20  others 
perished. 

1818.  Mr.  Bird  and  his  servant  mur- 
dered at  Greenwich. 

1820.  Recovery  of  George  IV.  {tee  1st.) 

1825.  J.  H.  Parry  died.  (Welch  Bio- 
grapher). 

1829.  Catholic  Association  dissolved. 
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1830.  Fixe  al  the  Argyll  Roomi,  Regent 
Street. 

1836.  Lord  John  Rusaell  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  and  also  a  bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  marriage  laws. 

Fbbkvary  19tb.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Catherine de Ricd ;  Licinins; 
PolyeuctQs ;  Gregory  II.  (Pope)  ;  Mar- 
tinianus;  Modomnoc,  or  Dominic  (of 
Ossory)  ;  Stephen  (Abbot) ;  Roger 
(Abbot). 

1098.  London  Bridge  carried  away  by 
the  floods. 

1400.  (Qy.l4th.)  Richard  II.  murdered 
at  FOmfret  Castle. 

1542.  Queen  Catherine  Howard  and 
Lady  Rochford  beheaded. 

1570.  Benv.  Callini  died. 

1667.  Peace  between  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal concluded  by  the  mediation  of  England. 

1681-2.  Capt.  Vratz,  Borosky,and  Stem, 
the  assassins  hired  by  Koningsmark  appre- 
hended (see  28th.) 

1688-9.  The  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  arrived  in  England. 

1689.  Accession  of  William  and  Mary. 

1696.  An  injunction  by  WUliam  HI. 
against  disputes  concerning  the  Trinity, 
occasioned  by  the  controTcrsy  on  the  sub- 
ject between  Drs.  South  and  Sherlock. 

1717.  Ale-house  keepers  and  victuallers, 
to  the  number  of  1000,  appeared  at  Hickes- 
hall,  and  were  ordered  to  take  the  oaths 
before  the  justtoes  in  the  vestries  of  their 
respective  parishes,  on  pain  of  being  de- 
prived of  their  licences. 

Great  alarm  of  insnnrection  and  invasion. 

1721.  Nathaniel  Miat,  the  printer  of  the 
**  Weekly  Journal,"  prosecuted  for  an  al- 
leged libel  on  the  King. 

1725.  The  Earl  of  Maedesfleld  im* 
peached. 

1727.  A  subsidy  voted  to  the  lAndgmve 
of  Hesse-Cassel. 

1756.  The  forts  ofTullagreeHangria,  in 
the  East  Indies,  taken  by  Admiral  Watson. 

1758.  '*The  Prince  George"  burnt  off 
Lisbon.    435  of  her  crew  perished. 

1759-60.  Lawrence  Earl  of  Ferrars  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  murdering  his 
steward  (see  April  18th). 

1787.  Access,  of  George  William,  Prince 
of  Schaumburg-Iippe. 

1790.  Monastic  establishments  abolished 
in  France. 

1794.  Canal  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  opened. 

1811.  "  The  Pandora"  struck  on  a  shoal 

off  Jutland.  29of  hercrewperishedfromoold. 

1819.  Kiot  in  Covent  Garden,  occasioned 

by  the  chairing  of  Mr.  Lamb,  M.  P.  for 

Westminster. 


1820.  The  Ouke  de  Berri  aissassinated  in 
Paris,  by  Louvel. 

1826.  University  Club  House  opened. 

1837.  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Uygeist,  ob- 
tained a  verdict  of  200i.  damages  against 
"  The  Dispatch." 

FannuAKT  14tb.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Valbntinb  ;  Maro ;   Abra- 
ames;  Augentios;  Conram. 

1248.  Earthquske  in  England. 

1613.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  married, 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine.  Origin  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick. 

1623.  At  Blackfriars,  100  people  lost 
their  lives  by  the  floor  of  a  chapel  giving 
way  where  they  had  met  to  celebrate  mass. 

1643*4.  The  Earl  of  Berkshire's  pew,  in 
St.  Martin's  Church,  set  apart  for  the 
Scotch  Commissioners  by  order  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

1668.  Sir  William  Penn  was  accused  of 
embezzling  great  quantities  of  rich  goods 
taken  in  a  Dutch  prize,  whereby  the  King 
was  defrauded  of  115,000/. 

1685.  Charles  II.  privately  buried  in 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel. 

1689.  The  Privy  Council  of  William  III. 
and  Mary  appointed. 

1694.  The  Oommbns  voted  a  duty  on 
leather,  soap,  wine,  tonnage  of  ships,  ftc. 
hackney  and  stage  coaches,  paper  and 
parchment.    They  also  voted  a  poll-tax. 

1696.  Plot  against  William  IIL  dis- 
covered by  Pendeigrass. 

1735.  Resolved  that  the  land  forces  be 
augmented  to  25,744  men. 

1737.  Dr.  John  F^ytter,  Dp.  of  Oxford, 
nominated  to  Canterbury  on  the  death  of 
Aichbisbop  Wake. 

1740.  Several  flres  in  Dublin  and  in 
Exeter.  From  scarcity  of  water,  they  raged 
uncontrolled. 

1745.  A  harbour  at  Sandwich  resolved 
on.  Also  a  new  trial  at  the  north-west 
passage. 

1749.  Shock  of  an  earthquake  Mi  at 
LeadhillB,  Scotland. 

1758.  One  hundred  and  twenty  houses 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Bridge-town,  BariMdoea 
(tee  8th,  1756). 

1765.  Mr.  Williams  stood  in  the  pillofy 
for  re-imblishing  No.  45  of  the  <*  North 
Briton."  The  spectators  collected  200 
guineas  for  him. 

1775.  Accession  of  Pope  Pius  YI. 

1779.  Captain  Cook  killed. 

1780.  SirWilliamBlackBtonedied.(Law.) 
1782.  Nevis  Isle  taken  by  the  French. 
1784.  Duke  of  RutUnd  Lord  Lieut,  of 

Ireland. 
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1794.  Sir  John  Fain  died. 

1797.  Victoiy  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent  (Sir  John  Jenris). 

1801.  A  fire  in  a  factory  at  Manchetter: 
iO  lives  lost. 

1803.  One  thousand  houses  consumed 
hy  fire  at  Madras. 

Thomas  Trotter  died.  (Engraver.) 

1809.  Saragossa  surrendered  to  the 
French. 

1814.  Battle  of  JanvilUer. 

1818.  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden  died. 

1833.  Affirmation  of  Quakers  admitted 
(in  Ceu  of  oath)  as  suffident  for  a  Member 
of  Paiiiament. 

1834.  Lord  Teignmouth  died.  (Author 
of  •*  Life  of  Sir  William  Jooes.") 

Fkbruaay  15th.    (1856,  Friday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Fanstinus  and  Jovita ;  Sige- 
fride  or  Sigfiid  (of  Sweden). 

670.  KingOswy^ed. 

1590.  Sir  J.  Lyttleton  died. 

1656.  Spain  declared  war  against  Eng- 
land. 

1670.  P.  J,  deCrebillon  b<Hii. 

1695.  Discovery  of  the  plot  to  assassi- 
nate William  III.  on  his  return  from  Rich- 
mond. 

1697.  National  debt  commenced. 

1708.  John  Phillips  died.    (Poet) 
*  1723.  Vieount  Barrington  expelled  the 
House  of  Commons  for  promoting  the 
Hamburgh  lottery. 

■    1727.  FerdinaadFaniete,Duke  of  Parma, 
died. 

•    1732.  Francis  Atterbury  (Bp.)  died  in 
eiile. 

1744.  Information  sent  to  both  Houses 
that  preparations  were  being  made  in 
Fhmce  to  land  the  Pretender. 

1751-2.  Two  hundred  houses  at  Centa 
in  Barbery  blown  down. 

1762.  An  embargo  l^d  on  all  shipping. 

1763.  Peace  of  Hubertsberg.  End  of 
the  seven  years'  war. 

1 764.  The  Commons  sat  seventeen  hours 
—the  longest  sitting  known. 

1795.  First  pacification  between  the  Na- 
lional  Assembly  of  France  and  the  Ven- 
deans  concluded* 

1796.  Ceylon  captured  by  the  British. 

1798.  The  Pope  expelled  from  Rome. 

1802.  A  petition  from  the  bookseUers  of 
London  against  the  high  duty  on  paper. 

1814.  The  French  defeated  at  Oarris. 

1828.  The  Duke  of  WelUngton  resigned 
the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief. 

Finance  committee  appointed. 

1633.  A  bill  brought  in  by  Ead  Grey,  for 
the  suppression  of  disturbances  and  dan- 
gerous associations  in  Ireland. 

in 


1834.  BusSnesa  suspended  at 
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consequence  of  a  strike  of  the  workmen 
for  higher  wages. 

1835.  Henry  Hunt,  M.P.  died. 

Fbbrua&t  16th.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Onesimus;  Elias,  Jeremy, 
Isaias,  Samuel,  and  Daniel;  Juliana; 
Gregory  X.  (Pope) ;  Tanoo,  or  Tatta  (of 
Scotland). 

1494.  Several  persons  executed  for  a 
conspiracy  to  bring  in  Perkin }  amongst 
them  was  Sir  William  Stanley,  who  plamd 
the  crown  on  his  head. 

1497.  P.  Mdancthon  bom. 

1532.  Richard  Bouse,  a  cook  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  kitchen,  poisoned  the 
soup,  wliicfa  caused  the  death  of  several 
persons.  He  was  boiled  to  death  in  Smith- 
field. 

1547.  The  funeral  obsequies  of  Henry 
YIII.  solemnized,  with  great  pomp,  afVl^nd- 
sor.  The  Lord  Protector  created  Duke  of 
Somerset. 

1641.  A  bill  for  triennial  Parliaments 
passed. 

1685.  The  Earl  of  Rochester  made  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  England. 

1689.  An  order  of  council,  for  altering 
the  prayers  for  the  royal  famUy. 

1693.  The  French  within  a  year  had 
captured  300  sail  of  English  vessels. 

1703.  A  dispute  between  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  as  to  which  had  a  right  to 
examine  the  public  acconuts. 

1721.  The  Committee  of  Secrecy  (see 
January  6)  presented  their  report. 

1731.  The  King  purchased  for  2400/. 
the  Westminster  water-works. 

1731.  Advice  received  that  the  kingdom 
of  Chili  had  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earth- 
quake that  had  lasted  27  days. 

1740.  The  great  frost  began  to  abate. 

1754.  Dr.  Mead  died.  (Physician.) 

1768.  Arthur  Onslow,  Esq.  died.  He 
was  33  years  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

1760.  Mr.  Wilkes  re-elected  for  Mdlsex. 

1776.  Copies  of  treaties  laid  before  the 
Lords  with  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse 
Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  for  the  hire  of 
17,000  troops  for  the  American  service. 

1779.  The  thanks  of  both  Houses  voted 
to  Admiral  Keppel,  for  having  gloriously 
upheld  the  honour  of  the  British  flag. 

1790.  Trial  ofWarren  Hastings  resumed. 
The  Court  sat  only  13  days  during  this 
scMion. 

1793.  Sans  Souci  Theatre  opened. 

1796.  Ambroyna  capitulated  to  the  Eng- 
lish. 

1801.  A  return  of  the  King's  malady 
was  annonnced  under  the  name  of  a  fever. 
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1803.  The  Honae  of  ConmoM  gnntcd 
60,0002.  a  year  to  the  Priooe  of  Walea  for 
three  yean  and  a  half. 

1804.  Kobert  Aatlett,  the  beok  caahier, 
pronounced  guilty. 

1819.  It  waarenaAed  that  the  trade  of 
Hamburgh  haduadergonethree  icrolntioiia. 
1.  With  nferaiee  to  bfewii^.  S.  With 
reference  to  augar-raAaiog.  3.  With  re- 
ference to  inaurance  oompaniea, 

1821.  Dud  at  Chalk  Wwm,  by  moon- 
light, between  Mr.  Scott,  Editor  of  the 
"  London  Magazine,"attd  Mr.Chriatieybar- 
riater ;  the  former  was  mortally  wounded. 

1822.  An  injunction  refused  to  reatiain 
the  piracy  of  Lord  Byron's  *'  Cain." 

The  Prince  Boyal  of  Braail  inatituted  a 
repieaentatife  government. 

1829.  Preaident  Jackaon  elected. 

1830.  SngUahOporaHooaebiaiitdown. 
Peace  between  Auitria  and  Morocco. 
Lyceum  Theatre  burnt  down; 

1831.  Dr.  Andrew  Thompaon  died. 
1837.  Motion  of  Mr.  Lushington  for  the 

exdosion  of  biahopa  from  Pariiament  loat. 

FkBnoAST  17tb.    (1856.    2nd  Sunday 
in  Lent.) 

R.  C.  Sainta :  FUvian  (Archbiabop  of  Con 
atantinople)  ;   Theodulua    and   Julian ; 
Silrin  (of  Anchy);  Loroan,  or  Luman 
(Biahop);  Fintan. 

1461.  The  Queen  defeated  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  Bar. 
nard's  Heath,  near  St.  Albans,  and  set  the 
King  at  liberty. 
.    1564.  Micbisel  Angdo  died. 

1571.  A  great  earthquake  in  Hereford- 
shire. 

1626.  A  conference  between  the  bishops 
and  other  divinea  concerning  Armenianiam. 

1673.  M<^re  died. 

1694.  In  Dublin,  above  100  men  were 
killed  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  magazine  of 
gunpowder. 

Lord  Falkland,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mona,  committed  to  theTower  by  the  House. 

1739.  George  Whitfield  commenced  his 
open-air  preaching. 

1756.  The  French  King  ordered  every 
British  subject  to  leave  Dunkirk  by  the  1st 
of  the  ensuing  month.  English  vessels  in 
the  French  porta  were  ae^ed,  and  thdr 
cnwa  aent  to  priaon. 

1759.  New  regulationa  issued  from  the 
war  office,  relative  to  the  purchase  of  oom- 
missions. 

1764.  Debate  on  the  legality  of  generd 
warrant*  resumed  {»ee  15th).  **  Iiad'«s  at- 
tended in  shoals,  and  some  of  them  re- 
mained till  midnight,  in  one  of  the  speaker's 
iDoms^  playing  at  loo.*' 

1765.  Mr.  WUkes  declared,  by  a  majo- 


rity of  235  to  89,  to  be  ine^ahle  of  aitliqg 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

1770.  King's  printing^hoiiae  removed 
from  Biackfrian  to  New-st.,  Gough-aqre^ 

1772.  Secret  convention  for  the  parti* 
tioa  of  Poland  by  Bnaaia  and  Pniaaaa. 

1773.  In  Latham  eod-woika,a  large  toad 
was  ftwad  alive  in  a  aolid  cod  180  feet 
nadergronnd.  On  its  being  exposed  to 
the  air  it  soon  died. 

1779.  Popular  lading  running  stnngly 
against  Sir  Hugh  Palliaer,  he  reaigned  hb 
aeat  in  the  Commooa,  and  all  hh  puUic 
enployment,to  the  amount  of  40001.  a  year. 

1 792.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  bringing  forth  hia  very 
aatisftctory  budget^  ^uS,  "Never  was  a 
period  when,  from  thedtuation  of  EuropCy 
we  might  more  reaa<Miably  antidpate  a 
durable  peace  than  at  the  preaent  moment." 

1793.  Dumonrier  invaded  Holland. 
1810.  Amboyna  taken  by  the  Bngliah. 
1814.  BatUe  of  Nangia. 

1816.  Miaa  Kdly,  while  acting  at  Dmry 
Lane,shot  by  George  Bamet  (aee  April  8th). 
1827.  Pestdozd  died. 

1834.  John  Thdwdl  died. 

1835.  Baron  Humboldt  died. 

Fkbhuajiy  18tr.    (1856,  Monday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Simeon  (Bp.  of  Jenisdcm) ; 
Leo  and  Paregorius. 

1426.  Parliament  met  at  Leiceater.  R 
was  called  the  Parliament  of  ie/a.  Aa 
arms  had  been  forbidden,  the  aervanta  of 
the  members  followed  thdr  lords  with  bats» 
or  clubs,  on  their  shoulders. 

1478.  The  Duke  of  darenoe,  brother  to 
Edward  IV.,  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malnuej 
wine. 

1546.  Martin  Luther  died. 

1645.  Sir  Itichard  Baker  died  in  the 
Fleet  Prison.    (Chronicler.) 

1652-3.  Navd  conflict  with  the  Dutch 
near  Portland ;  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Bnglish. 

1662.  Great  fire  in  London. 

1677.  Casdni  bom. 

1685.  The  Marquis  of  Haliiiax  made  pre* 
sident  of  the  council. 

1702.  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde  died.  (FirH 
Librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library.) 

1709.  Sir  Edward  Seymour  died. 

1716.  The  write  for  executing  the  six 
condemned  lorda  were  ddi? en^  to  the 
lieutenant  and  the  sberiffii  of  London  and 
Middlesex. 

1729.  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  pri* 
sons  instituted  on  the  motion  of  Jamea 
Aylethorpe,  Esq. 

1 736.  Splendid  entertdnment  at  Somer- 
set House,  given  by  the  impend  ambassador, 
on  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  first  Areli- 
ducheai  to  the  Duke  <tf  Lorrdoe. 
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1770.  During  divine  lerrioeal  St  Keren, 
Cornwidl,  the  lightning  shivered  the  steeple 
mnd  threw  it  upon  the  body  of  the  ehureh. 
Many  of  the  congregation  had  their  clothes 
singed,  and  some  hiud  their  watches  melted 
by  it. 

1790.  Fire  at  the  foot  of  Westminster 
Bridge.   Twenty  persons  killed  or  maimed. 

Joseph  IL,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died. 

1793.  The  war  policy  of  the  ministry 
opposed  by  Mr.  Fox. 

1795.  Defensive  alliance  of  Great  Britain 
with  Rnssin. 

1796.  Kidd  Wake  sentenced  to  the  pil- 
k»7  and  five  years'  imprisonment,  for  hiss- 
ing the  King. 

1801.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  Ireland  stated  the  debt  of  that  country 
to  be  36  millions  sterling,  more  than  30  of 
which  had  been  contracted  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war. 

1806.  Joseph  Buonaparte  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Naples. 

1808.  A  declaration  issued  by  Austria 
breaking  off  all  connexion  with  England. 

Russia  invaded  Finland. 

1811.  Albuquerque,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
aador,  diklatPaddington  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal phrenzy. 

1813.  An  address  voted  maintaining  the 
maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  ap- 
proving  of  the  war  with  the  United  States. 

1814.  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg. 

The  fortresses  of  Lerida  and  Meqnimenza 
capitulated  to  the  Spaniards. 

1815.  The  King  of  Candy  defeated  and 
viade  prisoner  by  General  Brownrigg. 

1828.  Princess  Feodore,  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  married  to  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe  Langenbonrg. 

1828.  Disastrous  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Spain. 

Fibruaut  19th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 
R.  C.  Saint:  Barbatus,  or  Barbas  (Bp.) 

1401.  A  marriage  was  proposed  between 
the  late  King's  widow  and  Henry's  son, 
which  did  not  take  effect,  and  the  Qoeen 
was  sent  home. 

Sir  William  Sawtry,Rectorof  St.Oswyth, 
Xondon,  burnt  in  Smithfield.  He  was  the 
first  Protestant  martyr  in  England. 

1408.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  raised 
another  insurrection  in  the  North,  but  was 
killed  at  Bramham  Moor  before  he  could 
assemble  his  forces.  The  Abbot  of  Hales 
was  taken  fighting  by  the  Earl's  side,  and 
hanged  soon  after. 

1417.  Savoy  erected  into  a  duchy. 

1437.  James  Stuart,  King  of  ScotUn^t 
murdered  by  his  subjects.  His  soq  Jaiiiea* 
but  seven  yeart  old,  succeeded  hiiQ 


1549.  A  UU  ptaaed  aUowing  the  clergy 
to  marry. 

1564.  Galileo  bora. 

1592.  Parliament  met.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
chosen  Speaker. 

An  act  passed,  which  obliged  all  persons 
to  conform  and  repair,  at  least  once  a 
month,  to  the  established  church,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment  and  banishment. 

1601.  The  Earls  of  Essex  andSouthamp. 
ton  brought  to  trial  before  their  peers,  and 
convicted  of  high  treason  (see  25th). 

1619.  Vanini  bnrat  at  Thoulonse. 

1624.  The  Dutch  massacred  the  En^h 
futors  at  Amboyna,  and  dispossessed  them 
of  the  spice  islands. 

1626.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  eommitted 
to  the  Tower  by  the  King's  wanant,  with- 
out  cause  assigned. 

1638.  John  lilburae,  bookseller,  fined 
5000iL,  and  whipped  from  the  Fleet  Prison 
to  Westminster  Hall. 

TheCovenanten  first  embody  themselves. 

1672.  Peace  of  Westminster  (between 
England  and  Holland). 

1673.  The  Commissioners  addressed 
Charles  II.  to  revoke  his  declaration  of 
indulgence  to  dissenters. 

1682.  Count  Koningtmark  taken  at 
Gravesend  in  a  seaman's  habit  (§ee  28th). 

1726.  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  (brother  to 
Sir  Robert)  obtained  the  name  of  the  *'  Ba- 
Unee  Master,"  firom  the  long,  dull  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  babmce  of  power 
in  Europe. 

1732.  Richard  Cumberland  born. 

1745.  Marshal  BeUeisle  arrived  at  Wind* 
sor  Castle.  He  was  taken  whilst  travelling 
in  Hanover  without  a  passport. 

1760.  A  subscription  opened  at  Leeda 
for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  men 
who  fell  at  Mlnden  and  Quebec. 

1765.  An  attorney  asked  pardon,  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  for  airesting  a 
peeress  in  her  own  right. 

1782.  Six  hundred  houses  burnt  down 
at  Constantinople. 

1797.  Treaty  of  Tolentino  (betvreen  the 
French  Republic  and  the  Pope). 

1806.  Elisabeth  Carter  died. 

An  iron  bridge,  over  theNewCut, Bristol, 
fell  down  and  shivered  to  pieces. 

1812.  John  Horne  Tooke  died. 

1816.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  75 
men  and  boys  and  37  horses,  supposed  to 
have  perished  by  an  inundation  at  Heaton 
Main  coal-pit,  near  Newcastle,  on  the  Srd 
of  May,  1815,  died  of  starvation,  as  they 
were  enclosed  in  a  dry  cavity. 

1817.  Darlington  worsted  miUs  burat 
down.    Damage,  35,000i. 

1831.  St.  John  Long  acquitted  of  the 
manslaughter  of  Mrs.  Lloyd. 
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1838.  Cftnadian  Govemmciit  Bill  passed  ' 
by  the  Lords. 

FsBAVART  20th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Tyrannio;  Sadoth ; 
Elentherius ;  Mildred ;  Eucherius  ;  Ul- 
rick. 

1547.  (Sunday.)  Edward  VI.  crowned  at 
WeetmiiiBter. 

1630-31 .  "This  Sunday  morning,  West- 
minster Hall  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  by 
the  burning  of  the  little  shops  or  stalls 
kept  therein,  it  is  thought  by  some  pan  of 
ooals  kept  there  over-night.  It  was  taken 
in  time.'* — Laud*9  Diary, 

1 645.  Lord  Maegnire  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

1649-50.  ''Threesoldtersweresenteoeed, 
at  a  council  of  war,  to  go  from  Whitehall 
through  Holbom,  with  halters  about  their 
tteeks,  and  so  to  Tyburn ;  one  of  them  to 
have  his  right  ear  nailed  to  the  inllory,  the 
other  two  to  have  six  lashes  a-piece." — 

1690.  A  fast  appointed  for  the  success 
of  the  fotces  in  Ireland. 
1694.  Voltaire  bom. 

1716.  D.  Garrickbom. 

1717.  Parliament  met.  Information 
given  of  the  triple  alliance  concluded  with 
Fhmce  and  Holland. 

1719.  Baron  Oortz  beheaded  at  Stock- 
holm. 

1734.  General  Lasci,  with  20,000  Rus- 
sians, invested  the  city  of  Dantzic. 

1736.  A  duty  of  20«.  per  gallon  laid  on 
ell  spirituous  Kquors  sold  by  retail. 

1737.  Elizabeth  Rowe  died. 

1760.  Captain  Tbuiot  made  a  descent 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

1762.  Great  fire  in  Liverpool;  damage, 
40,000/. 

1776.  Joseph  CoUier  died. 

1784.  An  address  to  the  crown,  point- 
ing to  a  removal  of  ministers. 

1797.  Earthquake  at  Sumatra  (Bast  In- 
dies) ;  great  damage ;  300  lives  lost. 

Moat  of  the  banks  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land stopped  payment. 

1799.  El-Arisch  surrendered  to  Buona- 
parte. 

1803.  A  public  fast  day. 

1806.  Mr.  Pitt's  body  laid  in  state  in 
the  Painted  Chamber,  Westminster. 

1810.  Andrew  Hoffer,a  brave  Tyrolese, 
ahot  for  his  resistance  to  the  French. 

1820.  Arthur  Young  died.     (Agric.) 

1822.  John  Stewart  died. 

1831.  Battle  of  Grochow,  near  Warsaw, 
between  the  Poles  and  Russians. 

1834.  Factories  Regulation  Bill  passed. 

1836.  Dr.  Hampden  gazetted  as  regius 
pro/enor  of  divinity  at  (hford. 


Fbbbuabt  2 In*.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Severianua ;  Ger- 
man and  Randant  (or  Randoald) ;  Dar 
niel  and  Verda ;  Pepin. 

1340.  The  title  of  '*  King  of  France^' 
assumed  by  King  of  England. 

Bdward  III.  embarked  for  England. 

Thomas  Blanket  and  some  other  inha- 
bitants of  Bristol  set  up  looms  in  their  own 
houses  for  weaving  those  wooHens  that  yet 
bear  his  name. 

1432.  Henry  VI.  returned  to  England. 
He  was  then  ten  years  of  age. 

1437.  James  I.,  of  Scotland,  assassinated, 

1660.  Monk  voted  General  of  the  Forces 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

1684.  C.  Spordied. 

1692.  A  proclamation  against  vice  and 
profanity. 

1704.  James  Bourchier,  formerly  aide^ 
de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  convicted 
of  high  treason,  in  returning  from  France 
without  a  licence :  reprieved. 

1733.  A  proclamation,  prohibiting  all 
persons  to  receive  or  utter,  in  payment  by 
tale,  broad  pieces  of  25t.  or  23«.,  or  half 
or  quarter  pieces,  and  requiring  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue  to  receive  the  same 
by  weight,  and  the  Mint  to  allow  4t  1#. 
per  oz.  for  them. 

1731.  C^s^t  hundred  and  eighty  pounds 
collected  at  the  annual  feasts  for  tiie  bene- 
fit of  the  sons  of  the  clergy. 

1738.  William  Pitt  made  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

1 760.  The  neighbonrbood  of  Mount  ye» 
suvius  was  overflowed  by  a  dduge  of  burn- 
ing lava. 

1 776.  Mr.  Monat,  a  surgeon  at  Dnmfines, 
^ied,  aged  136. 

1792.  The  Barl  of  Barrymore  convicted 
of  an  assault  on  a  gentleman  at  Brighton. 

1795.  Earl  FitzwiUiam  recalled  from  the 
government  of  Ireland. 

1797.  Rev.  John  Patkhurst  died.  (Heb. 
and  Gr.  Lex.) 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  English. 

1799.  R^.  G.  Wakefield  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  lOOZ.  and  two  years'  impri- 
sonment, for  bis  pamphlet  in  answer  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

1803.  Jean  Peltier,  a  French  joumdtst, 
tried  for  a  libel  on  Buonaparte. 

Col.  Despard  and  six  others  executed,  in 
Southwark,  for  high  treason. 

1809.  Saragossa  taken  by  the  French. 

1810.  J.  G.  Jones,  president  of '<The 
British  Forum"  debating  Society,  commit- 
ted to  prison  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

1812.  The  Firench  ship  *<  Rivali,''  of  84 
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gutiB,  taken  by  the  Cnglich  8hip*«yicto. 
rioQ*.''  of  74  guns. 

1813.  Ogdenbnrg,  River  St.  lAwrence, 
taken  by  the  British. 

1820.  Riot  at  Dewsbury  by  the  members 
of  the  Clothiers  Union  Society. 

1824.  Eugene  BeanharnoiSi  Viceroy  of 
Italy  under  Napoleon,  died. 

1827.  The  sale  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
furniture  produced  6000/. 

1831.  Rer.  Robert  llaU  died. 

Fbbrcary  22nd.    (1856,  Friday). 

Roman  Catholic  Saints,  &c. :  The  Chair  of 
St.  Peter  at  Antioch ;  Margaret  of  Cor- 
tona ;  Thalasius  and  Limneus ;  Baradat. 

1218,  Magna  Chartaa  second  time  con- 
firmed, and  severity  of  the  forest  laws  miti- 
gated. 

1421.  Catherine  of  France,  consort  of 
Henry  V.,  crowned. 

1643.  The  Queen  landed  at  Burlington 
Bay  in  Torkshire. 

1670.  The  last  of  theLordstodaim  anori- 
ginal  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes  ineffectual. 

1716.  The  condemned  Lords  petitioned 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  intercede  with 
tiie  King  on  theb  behalf. 

1727.  The  Spaniards  opened  the  trenches 
before  Gibraltar. 

1732.  Dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  died  in  exile. 

George  Washington  bom. 

1737.  A  motion  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  settle  100,000/.  per  annum 
on  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

1777.  Dr.  Dodd  tried  for  forgery. 

1779.  BAdge  of  Puerta  de  St.  Maria, 
near  Cadiz,  fell  down  as  soon  as  finished, 
while  receiving  the  benediction.  Several 
hundred  persons  were  killed. 

1785.  Peter  the  wild  boy  died. 

1787.  The  assembly  of  Notablss  was 
held  at  Versailles. 

1797.  Unsuccessful  invasion  of  the 
Firench  on  the  coast  of  Wales. 

1798.  One  hundred  houses  burnt  at 
Great  Chishall,  Essex.    Damage  10,000/. 

1805.  The  French  landed  4000  men  on 
Dominica,  being  opposed  however  by  the 
British  forces  they  re- embarked*. 

1806.  Pitt  buried  at  the  public  expense 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

James  Barry  died.    (Painter.) 

1811.  Twenty-two  vessels  from  Otranto 

taken  by  the  •'  Cerberus"  and  "  Active." 
1813.  Sir  T.   Plumer  appointed  Vice- 

Chancellor. 

1810.  Adam  Fergnsson  died.   (Philos.) 
1824.  John  Davy  died.  (Composer). 


1827.  Mr.  Peel  obtained  leave  io  bring 
in  a  bill  for  amending  the  criminal  laws. 

1828.  Peace  of  Turicmauchay. 
Peace  between  Persia  and  Russia. 
1831.  New  election  law  introduced  into 

the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

1837.  BiU  for  the  abolition  of  the  Irish 
Munidpal  Corporations  rejected. 

FaBRUAKT  23rd.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints;  Serenus;  Mil- 
berge;  Dositheus;  Peter  Damian;  Boi- 
sil  (Prior  of  Melroas). 

1551.  The  King  in  council  declared  the 
liberties  of  the  merchants  of  the  Steelyard 
forfeited. 

1554.  Lord  Suffolk,  father  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  executed. 

1555.  Sir  T.  Wyat  beheaded. 
1696.  A  proclamation,  offering  a  reward 

of  1000/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  Sir  George  Barklay,  or  any  other 
of  the  conspirators. 

1715.  Lord  Nithsdale  escaped  from  the 
Tower. 

1779.  OcUvius,  8th  son  and  13th  child 
of  George  III.,  bom. 

1792.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died. 

1796.  First  work  of  art  in  sculpture— 
the  statue  of  John  Howard— erected  in  St. 
Paul's. 

1800.  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  died.  (Divine 
and  Poet.) 

1801.  Earl  of  Hardwicke  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant pf  Ireland. 

1807.  Twenty-eight  persons  killed  whilst 
witnessing  the  execution  of  two  murderers 
at  the  Old  BaOey.  Their  death  was  caused 
by  the  breaking  down  of  a  temporary  scaf- 
fold. 

1820.  The  Cato-street  conspirators  cap- 
tured. 

Fbbruaat  24tb.    (1856,  3rd  Sunday 
in  Lent.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Mathias*  (Apoa- 
tle);  Montanus,  Lucius,  Flavian,  Ju- 
lian, Primolus,  Rhenus,  and  Donatian ; 
Lethard,  or  Luidhard;  B.  Robert  (of 
Arbrissal);  PMtexUtns,  or  Prix ;  Ethel- 
bert  (King). 

617.  Sthelbert  I.  (5th  King  of  Kent) 
died. 

1302.  The  King's  treasury  at  Westmin- 
ster was  robbed  of  100,0001.  in  money, 
plate,  and  jewels.  The  abbot  and  monks 
were  suspected,  for  which  fifty  monks  and 
thirty  laymen  were  committed  to  prison. 

The  Scots  gained  an  advantage  over  the 
King's  genoii. 


*  Obsep.   j^  by  the  Church  of  England. 
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1302.  The  magnetic  needle  ftnt  brought 
into  use. 

1303.  Three  battles  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  at  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh. 
The  English  were  defeated. 

1308.  Edward  II.  and  Queen  Isabella 
crowned  at  Westminster. 

1383.  A  parliament  held  at  Westminster, 
when  Wickliff  presented  seven  articles 
containing  the  substance  of  his  doctrines. 

1420-1.  Katherine  of  France  (Q.  of 
Henry  V.)  crowned  by  Archbp.  Chicheley. 

1524.  Battle  of  Pavia. 

1578.  Battle  of  Uoya  (WestphaUa). 

1645.  The  treaty  at  Uxbridge  broken 
off. 

1665.  A  Dutch  Impostor  whipped 
through  the  streets  of  London. 

1680.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York 
arrived  at  Whitehall. 

1684.  G.  F.  Handel  bom. 

1696.  An  address  from  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  congratulating  William  on  his 
escape  from  the  assassination  plot. 

1704.  A  proclamation  for  apprehending 
the  author,  printer,  and  publisher  of  the 
''Obseryator." 

1716.  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Lord 
Kenmuir  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 

1748.  The  *' Magnanimous*"  a  French 
man  of-war,  captur^  by  the  English. 

1762.  Great  hurricane  and  fall  of  snow; 
nearly  50  people  perished  in  the  tempest. 

1763.  Riot  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
1768.  Treaty  of  Warsaw. 

1774.  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  born. 

1777.  The  King  of  Portugal  died. 

1786.  Earl  Conurallis  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  BengaL 

1790.  The  *'  Guardian"  frigate,  after  a 
miraculous  escape  from  shipwreck  on  an 
ice  island  in  Dec  1789,  arrived  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

1792.  Preliminaries  ofpeace  signed  with 
Tippoo  Saib. 

1793.  Daniel  Eaton  tried  for  a  Ubel. 
Breda  taken  by  the  F^nch. 

1802.  Two  attempts  made  by  an  incen- 
diary  to  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Boston, 
New  England. 

1809.  (Friday.)  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
destroyed  by  fire. 

1811.  The  "John  and  Jane"  transport 
brig  run  down  by  the  *'  Franchise.''  223» 
out  of  254,  persons  drowned. 

1815.  Fulton  died. 

1825.  St.  Peter's  Church,  Walworth, 
consecrated. 

1826.  TVeaty  at  Yandaboo  between  the 
Bast  Indian  Company  and  the  Birmans. 

1829.  Cadiz  made  a  free  port. 

1835.  The  King  opened  the  business  of 


the  first  session  of  the  Koond  reformed 
Parliament. 

Fbbruakt  25th.    (1856,  Monday.) 

Soman  Catholic  Saints:  Tarasins;  Victo- 
linus;  Walbnrg;  Csesarius. 

1601 .  EaH  of  Essex  beheaded  (aged  34). 

1703.  Daniel  De  Foe  committed  to  New- 
gate for  writing  a  satirical  pamphlet  on  the 
church  party. 

1714.  First  stone  of  the  church  of  St. 
Mary-le- Strand  laid. 

1716.  News  of  the  zmtiflcatioB  of  the 
treaty  of  oonunetoe  between  Britain  and 
Spain  arrived. 

1723.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  died. 

1724.  Pope  Innocent  XIIL  died. 

1727.  A  subsidy  of  50,000/.  per  annum 
granted  to  the  Swedes  from  Hanover. 

1728.  Gaol  Conkmtttee  appointed. 
1744.  A  proclamation,  commanding  all 

papists  to  leave  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  by  the  2nd  of  March. 

1783.  Order  of  St  Patrick  b^an. 

1795.  A  pubUc  fsst  day. 

1805.  Governor  Pownall  died,  (Anti- 
quities.) 

Dr.  William  Buchan  died.  (Domestic 
Medicine.) 

A  fSte  at  Windsor  Castle. 

1813.  The  American  ship  '<  Hornet" 
captured  and  sunk  by  the  British  war-sloop 
"  Peacock." 

British  frigate  *'  Macedonian  "  captured 
by  the  American  ship  **  United  States." 

1814.  French  frigate  "Cloriade"  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  frigates  «  Dryad  " 
and  **  Achates,"  after  a  severe  engagement 
with  the  '*  EuroUt." 

The  French  defeated  at  Orthes. 

1821.  The  rewards  to  be  given  to  go- 
vernment ships  that  explore  the  Arctic 
Cirele  fixed  by  the  order  of  council. 

1828.  Brunswick  Theatre  in  Goodman'a 
Fields  opened  (see  28th). 

1829.  The  failures  of  Glasgow,  since  the 
last  autumn,  estimated  at  1,000,000/. 

Violent  hurricane  at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
60  vessels  damaged;  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  devastated. 

1831.  M.  Sewlet  de  Chokier  installed 
Emnt  of  Belgium. 

Desperate  conflict  between  the  Poles  and 
the  Russians  near  Grochow. 

FsBRUAnY  26th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Alexander ;  Por- 
phyrins (Bp.  of  Gaza) ;  Victor,  or  Vittre. 

1762.  Old  Bailey  Sessions  a  maiden 
one. 

1770.  Mungo  Campbell  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  Lord  EgUngton. 

1794.  The  Royal  Palace  at  Copenhagen 
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destroyed  by  fire;  above  100 lives  lost; 
dmmage,  4,500,000/. 

1798.  Revolation  in  Rome. 

1803.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  offered 
terms  to  Louis  XYIII.  if  be  would  relin- 
quish the  crown  of  France  in  his  favour. 

1814.  Bar-sor-Aube  taken  by  General 
Wrede. 

1815.  Buonaparte  escaped  from  Elba. 
1833.  Rev.  Edward  Cooper  died.    (Di- 
vinity.) 

FBBnuAKT27TH.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  John  Chrysostom ; 
Julian  (of  Mans)  ;  Marius. 

1403.  Joan  of  Navarre,  consort  of  Henry 
lY.  of  Bogland,  crowned. 

1689.  Adminl  Herbert  was  sent,  with 
30  men-of-war,  to  cruise  on  the  Irish  coast. 

1703.  Parliament  prorogued. 

1710.  Dr.  Sacheverel  tried  in  Westmin- 
ster HaU. 

1735.  The  statue  of  Geo.  II.,  by  Rys- 
brach,  set  up  in  the  parade  of  Greenwich 
Hospital. 

1784.  Dr.  Anthony  Askew  died. 

1792.  Dublin  House  of  Commons,  &e., 
destroyed  by  fire. 

1706.  J.  Evelyn  died.  (Nat.PhU.) 

1735.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  died. 

1803.  Bombay  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 
Many  lives  lost. 

1829.  General  Diebitch  assumes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Russian  armyagainst  the  Turks. 

1831.  Rev.Edw.  Davies  died.  (Author  of 
"  Celtic  Researches,"  &c.) 

FasAUART  28th.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Martyrs  to  the 
Pestilence  in  Alexandria  $  Proterius 
(Patr.  of  Alexandria);  Romanus,  and 
Suspicious. 

1154.  Henry  (eldest  son  of  Henry  II.) 
bom. 

1367.  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
uncle  to  Richard  II.,  smothered. 

1447.  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
assassinated. 

1461.  The  Earl  of  March  entered  Lon- 
don and  his  friends,  particularly  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  gained  the  people  to  proclaim 
him  King. 

1533.  Montaigne  bom. 

1582.  George  Bocbaaan  died.  (His- 
tory, &c) 


1610.  The  Commons  complain  of  the 
King's  profusion  and  favouritism. 

1635.  Alliance  of  France  with  Holland. 

1674.  Peace  with  Holland. 

1682.  Count  Koningsmark  and  the  three 
assassins  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  The 
Count  was  favoured  by  the  Court  and  ac- 
quitted :  the  others  were  convicted. 

1702.  Senate-house,  Dublin,  burnt  down. 

1717-18.  Maude  Palle(}tti  Flerdinando, 
brother  to  the  Duchess  of  Shrewsburv, 
hanged  at  Tyburn  for  murder. 

1733-4.  Battle  between  the  Turks  and 
Persians,  when  Kouli  Khan  lost  10.000, 
and  killed  20,000,  men  before  Babylon. 

1 757.  Edward  Moore  died.  (Author  of 
"  The  Gamester.") 

1774.  The  Hon.  C.  J.  Fox  dismissed 
from  the  treasury  board. 

1776.  Dr.  R.  James  died.  (Fever  powder.) 

1793.  Battle  of  Aldenhovcn. 

1801.  War  between  Spain  and  Portugal. 

1825.  Convention  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia. 

1829.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis  returned  for 
Oxford. 

1831.  T.  Clarke  executed  at  Durham  for 
the  murder  of  his  fellow-servant. 

1834.  Mrs.  S.  CromweU,  great-great- 
granddaughter  of  the  Protector,  and  last  of 
the  name,  died  at  Cheshunt,  aged  90  years. 

Februast  29tb.    (1856,  Friday.) 

1720.  Proclamation  for  a  suspension  of 
arms  at  sea  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain. 

1780.  The  Commons  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Sir  George  Rodney  for  his  naval 
services. 

1808.  War  declared  by  Denmark  against 
Sweden. 

1813.  Island  of  Ponza  taken  by  a  Bri- 
tish detachment  from  Palermo. 

1820.  Parliament  dissolved  by  procla- 
mation. 

1828.  Fall  of  the  New  Brunswick 
Theatre,  Wellclose-squars,  during  a  re- 
hearsal.    12  lives  lost. 

Mr.  Brougham  amended  his  motion  on 
the  state  of  the  law  («m  7th). 

Fifty-one  persons  lost  their  lives  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  ship  launched  at  Man- 
chester. 

1836.  Debate  on  the  2nd  reading  of  the 
Irish  Municipal  Reform  Bill. 


FASCT  NEEDLEWORK. 


TBIllllIKO   FOR   OAniTTI.ET   CurFS. 

Matbrialb.— Ter;  fine  Jaconet  tnusUn,  tbe  Bo^al  EmbroiiJeiy  cotton 
Noi.  36  and  18  of  Mesen.  W.  Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby ;  their  patent 
glace  thread  Xo,  40,  and  Boar's  Head  cotton  Xo.  70. 

This  design,  being  given  of  the  full  diDienaions,  the  pattern  can  readily 
be  taken  from  it  on  tracing  papers,  and  transferred  from  them  to  the 
muslin.  If  done  on  fine  cambric  muslin,  instead  of  Jaconet,  it  is  s 
beautiful  pattern  for  the  trimming  of  children's  drawers  or  petticoats. 

As  is  invariably  tbe  case,  when  a  broad  apace  has  to  be  covered  with 
button-hole  stitch,  it  should  be  considerably  raised  first,  in  order  to  give 
the  work  both  durability  and  richness  of  effect.  The  coarse  embroideT7 
cotton  is  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  fine  for  working  over. 

The  bart  are,  however,  the  first  parts  to  be  done,  and  the  gloc^  thread 
will  be  found  admirable  for  this  purpose.  AH  the  design  is  worked  in 
button-hole  stitch,  whether  graduated  or  not ;  and  the  rosettea  are  to 
be  done  in  the  Boar's  Head  cotton. 


TAIHTr  NCBDI.KWORK. 


CI  GAB  OABB. 

MatebiaIiS. — Purple  or  green  yelvet,  broad  gold  braid,  aud  a  skein 
of  ombr^  silk  to  contrast  with  the  velvet. 

Designs  for  articles  which  are  neither  very  difficult  nor  ver;  tedioua 
to  execute,  yet  effective  when  done,  and  suitable  as  presents  for 
parents,  are  bo  much  in  request  in  schools  that  we  tniet  this  will  be 
generally  acceptable. 

The  scale  on  which  it  is  given  is  half  the  full  site  ;  and,  sa  it  is,  it 
would  do  for  a  porte-monnaie  or  a  lady's  note  caae.  The  braid  used 
for  a  cigar  case  is  double  the  width  of  that  in  the  engraving.  The 
narrow  line  is  to  be  worked  on  the  velvet,  in  chain- stitch,  with  the 
shaded  silk.  The  material  may  also  be  worked,  in  ctiain-stitch,  in  the 
centre.  In  using  wide  braid  great  care  must  be  taken  to  form  the 
points  and  curves  with  neatness,  and  to  manage  it  so  that  the  line  of 
the  gold  should  come  down  the  centre  of  the  paint.  The  braid  must 
be  run  on  at  both  edges  with  silk  of  the  same  shade. 

Cigar  cases  must  be  made  up  at  a  factory,  but  a  neat  worker  can 
easily  form  a  note-case  herself.  A  pocket  and  place  for  a  pencil  should 
be  on  one  side.  Take  three  pieces  of  cardboard,  two  of  the  size  for 
the  sides,  and  one  the  same  length,  but  not  quite  so  broad.  Cover  this 
latter  with  silk,  folding  in  the  edges  at  one  side,  but  not  at  the  ends,  at 
each  of  which  the  silk  should  be  quite  an  inch  longer  than  the  card- 
board.   Stitch  both  ends  neatly,  close  to  the  cardboard. 

Kow  tack  the  lining  in  the  velvet  with  a  bit  of  the  cardboard  at 
each  side  under  it,  and  leaving  a  quarter  of  an  inch  down  the  centre, 
between  the  two  pieces  of  card.  At  one  side,  between  the  silk  and 
velvet,  insert  the  ends  of  the  pocket,  sewing  down  the  edge  also,  at 
one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  book. 
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Place  loops  of  ailk,  two  on  one  ride  and  one  on  the  other,  between 
the  lining  and  velvet  for  the  pencil ;  and  a  ailk  cord  down  the  centre 
for  paper. 

Sew  the  edges  all  round,  and  finish  with  a  fancy-cord. 


METHODE  D'INSTRUCTION  ET  D^EDUCATION. 
FAB  FREDERIC  FR(EBE|i. 

11. 

Les  premiers  mouvemens  de  Tenfant  expriment  les  lots  de  la  nature,  la 
volante  de  Dieu,  et  font  dea  demandes  auxquelles  ii  faut  r^pondre  d'une 
mani^re  conforme. 

Au  lieu  d'ecouter  ces  appels  de  la  nature,  en  contrarie  incessamment  tons 
les  besoins  de  Venfant,  parce  qu'on  ne  les  comprend  pas ;  et  ces  contra- 
riet^s  h  des  lois  de  la  nature  doivent  non  seulement  blesser  oette  nature*  mais 
encore  Talterer  et  changer  en  mo/ les  bonnes  propenrions  de  I'ame. 

C'est  rinstinct  maternal  qui  doit  donner  des  reponses  k  ces  demandes  de 
I'enfant;  mais  I'instinct  dans  Thomme,  n'est  ni  assez  pur  ni  asses  libre 
pour  pouvoir  k  lui  seul  suffire  k  ce  besoin,  altere  qu'il  est  par  les  habitudes 
d*un  monde  ignorant  et  corrompu.  D'ailleurs,  T^tre  raisonnable,  dans  I'ftge 
de  raison,  ne  dcit  plus  rien  faire  par  une  impulsion  purement  instinctive ; 
il  lui  faut  la  conscience  de  ce  qu'il  fait,  pour  bien  faire. 

11  faut  done  mettre  les  m^res  en  6tat  de  comprendre  I'enfant,  aiin 
qu'elles  Tel^vent  selon  ce  qu'elles  entendent  en  lui  de  la  bonne  nature. 

Frcebel,  k  la  suite  d*observations  profondes  sur  T^tre  humain  dans  son 
premier  developpement,  a  decouvert  la  clef  ou  methode  de  rinstruction. 

II  a  vue  que  Tenfant  donne  lui-m^me  des  indications  instinctives  qu'il 
faut  necessairement  acconnaitre  et  appr6cier  pour  savoir  comment  il  doit 
^tre  naturellement  traite  et  divinement  conduit. 

En  outre,  Frcebel,  par  une  etude  attentive  de  la  histoire  de  Thomme, 
s*est  convaincu  qu'il  j  a  une  merveiUeuse  concordance  entre  le  developp- 
ment  de  I'esp^ce  et  celui  de  Tindividu,  et  que  dans  le  gouvemement  general 
de  rhumanite  par  la  Providence,  la  societe  doit  trouver  une  iouige  et  un 
exemple  du  gouvemement  particulier  de  Tenfance:  de  telle  sorte  qu'en 
suivant  de  Vm\  le  tableau  de  Teducation  du  genre  humain,  on  j  pent  lire, 
en  quelque  sorte,  le  traite  de  Teducation  des  enfans, 

Et  cela  doit  ^tre ;  Thomme  enfant  doit  ressembler  a  Thumanit^  enfant,  et 
se  d^velopper  d'une  maniere  analogue,  s'il  est  vrai  que  les  lois,  toujours  les 
m^mes,  unes  commes  leur  auteur,  r^gissent  toutes  les  vies  dans  la  cr^tion, 
modifi^es  soulement  selon  les  degr^s  des  differens  ordres  des  choses. 

lil. 
En  transformant  le  jeu  en  occupation,  et  en  instruction,  c'est  k  dire  en 
lui  donnant  un  but  et  en  lui  faisant  produire  un  rimUai^  il  faut  bien  ae 
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garder  de  lai  6ter  son  caract^re  propre.    Le  jeu  ne  doit  pas  cesser  d*6tre 
jeu^  c*est  a  dire  d'amuser  Tenfant. 

Les  jonjoux  actaels,  jonjoiix  tout  faits  et  tout  pr^ts  qui  ne  font  qa'amuser 
Tenfant,  sans  Ini  donner  nn  r6saltat  ext^rieur  et  int^riear»*  sans  Faider 
dans  son  developpement,  ne  tardant  pas  k  loi  faire  ennui,  et  il  faut  n6ces- 
aairement  les  changer.  De  1^  nalt  pour  Tenfant  Thabitude  de  la  distrac- 
tion (de  la  16g^ret6),  si  g^n^ralement  repandne  et  si  excessive  dans  la 
generation  pr^sente ;  de  1^  vient  qu*il  n*acquiert  pas  Thabitude  de  la  con* 
ceniration  (le  recueillement),  si  n^cessaire  pour  Traiment  apprendre. 

Et  cependant,  bient6t  apr^s,  on  exige  de  lui  une  concentration  excessive 
pour  fixer  son  attention  pendant  dto  heures  sur  des  sujets  d'instruction 
abstraitement  expliques  et  n'offrant  aucun  inter^t  k  Tenfant,  parce  qu'ils 
n'ont  aucun  rapport  avec  lui-meme  et  avec  les  choses  qui  I'occupent  et  lui 
plaisent.  C'est  senlement  par  une  chose  connue  et  aim^e  que  Tenfant  pent 
aisiment  atteindre  aux  cboses  inoonnues,  et  qu'il  doit  aimer;  et  c'est 
pourquoi  Froebel  place  dans  les  premiers  jeux  le  point  du  depart,  et  fait 
sortir  tout  Fenseignement  de  quelques  objets  fondamentaux  qui  servant  de 
preparation  pour  tout  ce  qui  doit  ^tre  appris  plus  tard. 


PHYSICAL  GEOORAPHT. 

DuRiNO  the  past  year  we  several  times  bad  the  pleasure  to  notice  in  terms 
of  just  approbation  educational  works  published  by  the  National  Society ; 
a  pleasure  that  was  in  no  small  degree  enhanced  by  finding  that  some, 
who,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not  specify,  had  a  prgndice  against  the 
publications  of  the  Society,  wrote  to  us  to  thank  us  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  works  which  they  found  to  be  exactly  what  we  said  they  were,  and 
in  every  respect  such  as  they  desired.  It  is  therefore  with  no  less  confi- 
dence than  gratification  that  we  recommend  to  the  immediate  notice  of 
every  person  who  teaches  or  studies  geography  the  excellent  "School 
Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,"  published  by  the  NaUonal  Society.  It  is 
the  cheapest  and  undoubtedly  the  best  school-book  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  language.  This  is  not  saying  too  much.  We  should  not  so 
strongly  recommend  to  the  teachers  of  the  children  of  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  clergy,  a  work  designed  "  for  the  use  of  pupil  teachers  and  the  upper 
classes  in  national  schools,"  if  we  knew  that  it  were  not  superior  in  many 
respects  to  those  in  general  use. 

This  "Atlas  of  Physical  Gkography"  bears  internal  evidence  that  it  has 
been  the  labour  of  years.  It  contuns  forty  well-executed  coloured  plates, 
designed  by  the  Reverend  Samuel  Clarke,  the  respected  Prindpal  of  Bat- 

•  Le  rteOtat  ezt^neor,  ce  sontlet  petiU  onvnges  prodniU;  le  rteltat  int^rieor, 
c'est  le  develot»peineDt  ipiritnel  de  I'enfanU 
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tersea  Training  Ci^ege*  This  gentlemsn  has  done  mudi  to  pit>m6te  a 
rational  and  reallj  serviceable  method  of  teaching  geography ;  and  were  it 
not  that  his  abilitj  in  what  appears  to  be  his  faronrite  secular  studj  is 
already  acknowledged  in  the  educational  world,  this  physical  atlas  would 
establish  his  reputation.  We  trust  that  under  his  guidance  many  teachers 
of  schools  for  the  wealthy  wiQ  be  shamed  into  teadiing  geogrcq^  by 
seeing  it  taught  in  schools  designed  for  the  poor*  How  many  principals 
of  schools  are  there  who  profess  to  teach  geography  who  know  little  or 
nothing  beyond  a  smattering  of  topography  I  A  lady  once  told  as»  with 
much  professional  gratity,  and  with  evident  self-complacency^  that  there 
could  scarcely  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  proficiency  of  her  pupik  in  geo* 
graphy,  than  the  fact  that  the  two  geography  classes  were  learning  the 
U9e  cf  the  globes  ! 

-  There  are  so  few  teachers  proficient  in  geognphy»  that  we  are  not  sur* 
prised  that  it  is  not  generally  well  taught.  What  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  a  boarding-school  young  lady's  geogn^ihical  knowledge?  She 
ean  tell  the  names  of  the  different  divisions  of  land  and  water ;  she  can 
tell  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  perhaps  six  countries ;  and  she  can  tell 
the  names  of  the  capitals  of  perhaps  thirteen ;  she  knows  the  name  of  the 
highest  mountain,  the  longest  river ;  and  she  knows  a  few  other  interest- 
ing particulars ;  but  the  crowning  point  is,  she  has  drawn  a  map,  or 
worked  one  on  canvas.  The  ignorance  which  many  of  the  wealthy  classes 
manifest  in  conversation  relative  to  their  continental  tours  is  not  over- 
drawn by  the  author  of  '*  The  Boving  Bee."  There  are  many  Mulhalls  in 
the  world.  We  recommend  those  of  our  compatriots  who  have  more 
wealth  than  wisdom,  and  more  leisure  than  learning,  not  only  to  endeavour 
to  be  "well  up  in  their  *  Murray j  "  but  also  to  provide  themselves  with 
''The  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography"  as  a  companion  to  their 
"  Hand-book."  We  may  then  hear  less  and  learn  more  from  those  who 
are  blessed  with  means  and  opportunities  of  travelling. 

If  there  is  one  secular  subject  above  another,  which,  when  propolj 
taught,  is  calculated  to  lead  the  mind  of  youth  "  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
Ood,"  it  is  phyeieal  geography.  When  we  say  this,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  natural  history  in  its  various  branches^we  are  not  unmindful  of  astro- 
nomy, with  the  ever-varying  and  ever-increasing  wonders  which  it  displays. 
Still  we  say  that  physical  geography  has  prior  daims  on  the  philoso- 
phical— not  to  say  the  Christian  teacher.  Ethnology,  Zoology,  Botany* 
Geology,  and  a  host  of  other  sciences,  are  inseparably  omnected  with — nay, 
are  part  and  parcel  of — Physical  Geography,  a  subject  which  presents  a 
boundless  field  for  contemplation,  and  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  instruction 
to  the  Christian  moralist  and  teacher. 

Upwards  of  thirty  years  since,  the  phm  of  a  "  Cosmographia  " 
suggested.    It  would  certainly  be  a  gigantic  undertaking,  and  it  would 
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quire  no  small  atnoanf  of  scienttdc  jtidgineot  and  ardstioal  al)iHt7to  render 
it  what  it  sboold  be --an  attraction  to  pleasure- seekers,  an  inTaluable  aid  to 
teachers,  and  a  source  of  amusing  instmetion  to  the  young.  *'  The  great 
globe  itself/'  accurately  modelled  on  an  extensive  scale,  according  to 
Mercator's  projection,  would  be  an  undertaking  worthy  of  a  great  dvilized 
and  ingenious  nation,  and  an  educational  age.  In  Germany  model-maps 
have  almost  superseded  the  use  of  others ;  and  we  have  often  thought  it 
strange  that  no  speculative  Briton,  with  an  eye  to  business,  if  to  nothing 
else,  had  one  country,  or  even  one  EngHsh  county  or  town  accormtely 
modelled,  and  cast  in  pkuster-ofoparis,  and  coloured,  ftc. 

We  imagine  that  by  the  aid  of  some  clever  Italian  plaister-of-paris  mo- 
dellers, something  might  be  done  to  give  children  a  better  idea  of  geo« 
graphy  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  mere  outline  maps,  however  well 
they  may  be  drawn.  That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  plan 
cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  when  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  overcoming 
these  difficulties  are  considered,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  vigorous 
e£fbrt  to  overcome  them  should  not  be  made. 

We  regard  Mr.  Clarke's  Adas  as  another  *'move  in  the  right  direction,'* 
and  we  believe  that  it  will  do  more  than  many  works  of  greater  preten« 
sions  to  place  physical  gec^raphy  in  its  proper  position  as  a  school  subject. 

To  principals  of  boarding-schools,  and  to  private  governesses  and  tutors, 
we  would  say,  **  Let  every  one  of  your  senior  pupils  have  a  copy  of  ^  The 
School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.'  We  question  whether  amongst  the 
expensive  Atlases  one  can  be  found  to  supersede  it,  or  even  to  equal  it.'* 
To  those  who  have  the  responsible  and  important  task  of  educating  the 
educators  of  the  people,  it  may  appear  to  many  almost  usnecessary  to  en« 
lai^  on  the  advantages  of  their  recommending  pupil  teachers  to  procure 
sudi  a  work :  bnt  we  regret  to  say  that  in  too  many  instances  the*  self-" 
sufficiency  and  opinionativeness  of  the  pedagogue  of  the  last  century,  are 
painfully  apparent  in  '*  trained  teachers,"  and  of  those  who  hold  "certi« 
ficates  of  merit,"  there  are  no  inconsiderable  number  who  deport  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  the  lawgivers  of  the  educational  world.  The 
pedantiy  of  private  teachers  is  often  too  ridiculous  even  to  be  contemp- 
tible ;  but  the  pedantiy  and  conceit  of  public  teachers  are  in  all  cases 
serious,  and  in  many  cases  dangerous.  We  do  not  undervalue  the  educa- 
tion of  the  higher  dasses.  Our  readers  are  mostly  of  the  higher  grades 
of  the  profession,  and  have  an  influence  which  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate ;  but  the  influence  of  the  elementaiy  teaoher  is  not  a  jot  the  less 
important ;  it  is  for  them  to  give  a  tone  and  bias  to  the  people— to  their 
guardianship  is  committed  the  very  back-bone  of  the  next  geneiation, 
and  they  are  tHerefore  entitled  to  much  greater  respect  than  is  usually 
paid  to  ihem.    We  do  not  see  trhy  the  really  well  educated  and  duly 

qualified  elementary  teacher  sho^<^  "^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  fortunate 
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tcachersy  who  ha?e  monej  enough  td  open  ail  '^  ettaUishment/*  an 
**  academy/'  a  *'  seminary,"  or  even  a  eehool.  We  long  to  see  the  day 
when  the  dementarj  teacher  shall  occupy  k  position  in  society  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  now,  even  in  an  improved  state  of  the  matter, 
sllotted  to  them.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  hope  to  speak  more  fully 
in  our  next  number ;  our  object  for  alluding  to  it  now  is  to  assure  ele- 
mentary teachers  that  their  claims  on  our  respectful  consideration  are  not 
forgotten,  and  that  although  we  should  be  amongst  the  last  who  would 
advocate  what  u  vulgarly  called  equalUy — that  is,  the  levelling  of  social 
distinctions,  we  shall  always  maintain  that  the  cry  *'  You  are  over-edu- 
cating the  people  "  is  most  absurd.    It  cannot  be  done. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography,  we  would  say  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen — ^for,  hear  it  ye  hoardwg^^hool  ieaekers,  there  are 
many  such — Do  not  hesitate  to  introduce  the  subjeet  of  Fhysieal  Geography 
into  your  school ;  give  your  pupil  teachers  an  opportuni^  of  learning  it 
by  their  teaching  it.  Let  them  take  Mr.  Clarke's  esoellent  maps  seriatim 
from  his  "  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography,"  and  draw  them  on  a 
tode  ten  times  as  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  the  satisfaction  which 
they  will  feel  in  presenting  them  from  time  to  time  to  their  dass,  and 
explaining  everything^  will  ''tell"  On  the  pupils  in  a  way  yon  little 
imagme.  The  teacher  will  feel  an  interest  in  the  lesson  from  the  fact  of 
having  drawn  the  map ;  extra  care  will  be  taken  to  impress  on  the 
children's  minds  the  importance  of  observing  positions  and  proportions, 
and  in  detailing  the  difficulties  of  copying  from  a  small  book,  the  teacher 
will  give  an  under-Kmrrent  of  instruction  which  could  not  be  expected  under 
other  circumstances. 

And  here  we  would  say  a  few  words  to  school«mansgers.  We  would 
say,  "  Don't  interfere  with  teachers  unnecessarily,  especially  in  matters  of 
detail.  Be  assured  that  you  will  not  make  poor  children  more  orthodox 
Christians,  or  greater  lovers  of  Holy  Scripture  by  wasting  their  time  in 
puzsUng  them  by  what  is  erroneously  called  ''  The  Geography  of  Pales- 
tine ;".  neither  will  you  increase  their  patriotism  by  making  them  able  to 
''point  out  on  the  map  "  placed  in  their  native  land.  These  are  frivolities 
which  may  elicit  applause  at  an  *'  examination,"  but  how  are  they  regarded 
by  those  who  have  the  education  of  the  people  at  heart?  How  are  they 
regarded  by  «tfim5^  and  earnest  teachers?  Ask  them;  for  if  they  ore 
sensible,  they  will  not  be  obsequious,  and  they  wOl  candidly  tell  you  what 
may  be  of  great  service  to  you  with  reference  to  school  subjects. 

To  all  interested  in  education  we  would  say,  ''  Let  geography  b6  properly 
taught;  remember— 

<  God  made  ths  country,  and  man  made  the  tovm/ 

B^n  with  Physical  Geography ;  it  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  natural 
way." 
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We  were  much  pleased,  a  few  days  sinoe,  with  a  shilling  hook  on  geo- 
graphj  forwarded  to  us  by  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son,  the  pabUshers.  It  is 
called  "  Papa's  Easy  Lessons  in  Geography."    Chapter  I.  begins  thus — 

'*  *  Oh,  I  hate  geography  I  it  it  m  full  of  hard  words,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it, 
when  I  have  learned  it,'  said  Kate  Goodwin ;  who  had  been  litting,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  over  a  book,  while  her  brother  vid  youngest  sister  were  playing  at  ball  on  the 
lawn. 

'*  The  little  girl  and  boy  now  ran  into  the  parlour  through  the  open  French  window, 
crying, '  Why,  Kate,  have  not  you  finished  your  lesson  yet  ? ' 

'*  *  No,  indeed,  1  have  not ;  and  I  shall  not  have  a  bit  of  play  to-night,'  she  sobbed 
out. 

"  *  I  read  my  lessons  over  about  half  t  dozen  times,  and  then  I  can  say  them  without 
one  mistake,'  said  Francis,  a  little  proudly. 

*'  *  Yes,  I  know  you  do ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  a  better  memory  than  I  have ; 
for  I  am  sure  I  try  u  much  u  you  do.' 

*'  'Do  not  cry,  dear  Kate,'  said  Mary,  throwing  her  arms  fondly  round  her  sister's  neck. 
*  Oh,  here's  papa  coming,'  ihe  added,  clapping  her  hands  together  for  joy ;  *  I  will  ask 
him  to  excuse  yon  for  this  once.' 

**  *  What  is  the  matter  ? '  said  Mr.  Goodwin,  in  surprise,  as  he  entered  the  room. 

" '  Oh,  poor  Kate  has  such  a  hard  lesson ;  do,  papa,  ask  MiM  F^man  to  eicuse  it, 
and  let  her  come  and  play  with  us ;  Frank  and  I  were  having  such  a  game.' 

<' '  You  are  a  good  pleader,  Mary,'  said  her  father,  stroking  the  hair  of  bis  little  girL 
Then  turning  to  her  sister,  he  said, '  Come,  let  me'see  what  this  hard  lesson  is.' 

"  '  It  is  all  that  page,  papa,  and  half  the  next.  Then  I  have  French,  and  grammar 
besides.    Is  it  not  too  bad,  papa  ? ' 

" '  I  cannot  join  with  you  in  blaming  your  govemeu,  Kate;  she  thinks  she  is  only 
doing  her  duty.  However,  1  will  uk  her  to  excuse  your  lessons  in  geography  for  a  few 
weeks ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  wiU,  if  you  like,  try  to  teach  you  myself.' 

" '  Do  you  mean,  papa,  that  1  am  to  say  my  lessons  to  you,  instead  of  to  Miss  Free- 
man ? '  asked  Kate. 

*' '  No,  my  dear,  we  will  not  have  any  books,  but  we  will  sit  on  the  lawn,  or  in  this 
parlour,  and  talk  a  little  about  it ;  and  I  will  see  if  1  can  make  you  like  geography,  for 
it  is  a  very  useful-study.' " 

''  Papa/'  or  rather  Papa's  mouth-piece,  Miss  (or  Mrs.,  for  we  are  par- 
ticular on  such  points)  Anne  Maria  Sargeant,  gives  pleasing  proof  of 
teaching  tact.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  describe  "  The  School  Atlas  of 
Physical  Geography." 

It  may  be  important  to  state  that  the  "School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy" is  quite  unseetariem;  for,  unfortunately,  sectarian  spirit  and 
party-principles  are  unnecessarily  brought  forward  in  every  nursery  book 
now-a-days.  We  pity  the  teacher,  and  the  pupils  of  the  teacher,  who 
could  give  a  lesson  on  physical  geography  without  alluding  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  but  we  blame  the  teacher  or  the 
school-author  who  would  allude  to  such  subjects  for  party-purposes.  The 
**  Introduction,"  which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  a  course  of  ele- 
mentary study,  is  replete  with  well-arranged  information.  It  consists  of 
ninety-six  pages,  and  it  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  as  follows : — 


ee 
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L  Ths  F1OURI8  AND  Positions  or  the  Land  or  ths  Gx.09v. — 
Introductory  to  eight  mapsy  riz,,  ^Europe" — ''Asia" — ^<* Africa"  — 
''North  America"— ''Sonth  America"— ''The  Bridah  Idanda" — 
"  Central  Europe  "— "  Palestine,  &c." 

II.  Hydrography. — Intrcnluctory  to  two  maps,  viz.,  "  Ocean  Curnmto 
and  Rirer  Systems"  and  <' The  Tides." 

III.  Meteorology. — Introductory  to  twelve  maps,  viz.,  "  The  Winds  "— 
—"The  Rams "—" Annual  Isotherms "—« January  Isotherms'* — 
*'  Jnly  Isotherms  " — ^"  Isotherms  in  Hemispheres  "— "  Lines  of  equal 
Variation" — "Extremes  of  Temperature" — "Segions  of  permanent 
Snow" — '* Diagrams  of  Banges  of •  Temperature " — "Distribution  of 
Thunder  Storms  " — "  lines  of  Barometric  Pressore." 

IV.— Terrestrial  Magnetism.— Introdoctoiy  to  three  maps,  viz., 
"Lines  of  Equal  Variation"— "Lines  of  EqnsI  Dip"— "Lines  of 
Equal  Intensity." 

V.  Gbologlcal  Gbograpuy.- Introductory  to  two  maps,  viz.,  "  Vol- 
canoes and  Earthquakes  " — "  Useful  Minersls." 

VI.  Botanical  Gboorapbt. — ^Introductory  to  dght  maps,  vis.,  "  Chief 
Botanical  Regions  "•— "  Begions  of  Forest  Trees  "— "  The  most  Im- 
portant Fruits  "— "  The  Vine,  &c."— "  The  most  Important  Grains  " 
—"Tuberous  Rooto "—" Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  &c."—" Clothing  and 
Dyeing  Substances." 

VIL  Zoological  Geography. — Introductory  to  four  maps,  viz.,  "  Do- 
mesticated Animals" — "Wild  Mammiferoua  Animals " — "Birds  and 
EeptUes  "— "  Pbh." 
VIII.  Distribution   of   the    Human    Race.— Introductory  to  the 
map  on  Ethnography. 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  a  specimen  chapter  from  this  invalu- 
able book. 
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Abbott  (Jacob)— Hoaryhead  and  M'Don- 
ner. 

Alisoit  (Sir  A.) — Atlas  to  Alison's  His- 
tory of  Europe.  Constmcted  and  ar- 
ranged, under  the  direction  of  Sir  Ar- 
chibald  Alison,  by  Alexander  Keith  John- 
ston ;  with  a  concise  Vocabulary  of  Mi- 
litary and  Marine  Terms. 

Annib  Lbslib  ;  or,  the  Little  Orphan. 

Apel  (H.)— Selection  of  the  Best  Speci- 
mens of  German  Poetry,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Instruction. 


Aunt  Matob's  Present  for  a  Good  Little 

Boy. 
Aunt  Mavob'b  Present  for  a  Good  little 

Girl. 

Baibd  (Rev.  Hugh) — Words  in  Season:  a 
Series  of  Practical  Homilies  for  Every 
Sabbath  Morning  and  Evening  in  m  Tear, 
spedally  adapted  to  the  Young. 

Book  and  its  Missions,  Past  and  Present, 
Edited  by  L.  N.  R.,  Author  of  "  Book 
and  its  Story."  Part  I— Janoary,  18S6. 

Bopp  (F.) — A  Comparative  Grammar  of 


*  We  select  only  auoh  as  appear  suitable  for  pttpils  or  teachers. 
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the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Gnek,  Litin,  Lltlmft. 
nian,  Gothic,  OermaD,  and  SdaTonic 
Languages.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Edward  B.  Eutwick.  2nd  edit. 
3  vols.  8to.,  pp.  1360, 

Cassbul's  Chilo'b  Eoucatob.  First 
Half-yearly  Volume. 

Conirsft  (Biiss)«-Hiitory  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland!  By  Miss  Comer.  Large  paper 
edit. 

Db  La  Knm  (A.)— Treatise  on  Electricity, 
in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Aag.  de  la 
Rive.  Translated  for  the  Author  by 
Charies  V.  Walker.    In  3  vols. 

Dna  CoNBSCRATi;  or  a  New  Christian 
Year  with  the  Old  Poets. 

Dbbw  (Rev.  G.  S.)  Scripture  Studies ;  or, 
Eipositoiy  Readings  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  with  an  Appendix.  Cr.  8vo.  pp. 
415. 

DnuMMOKD  (W.)— The  Poetical  Works  of 
WilUam  Drummond,  of  Hawthomden. 
Edited  by  William  B.  TurnbulL 

EwoLiSHWOMAii  (The)  in  America. 

BvBKiMo  Rbcrxations  ;  or,  Samples  from 
the  Lecture-Room.  Edited  by  John 
Hampden  Gnmey. 

Fa  MILT  Pbatbbs  for  a  Fortnight ;  with 
Forms  for  Particular  Days,  and  Selec- 
tions from  Scripture  for  Daily  Reading. 
By  a  Lady. 

FowLBB  (Rev.  H.)  Auxilia  Gneca;  con- 
taining Forms  of  Parsing  and  Greek 
Trees,  the  Greek  Prepositaons,  Rnks  of 
Accentnatiou,  Greek  Idioms,  &c.  &c. : 
for  the  Use  of  Schools. 

FvssBLL  (Rev.  J.  G.  C.)— Work.  A  Ser- 
mon, preached  on  behalf  of  Finchley  In- 
dustrial Schools. 

Gibson  (W.  M.)  The  Prison  of  Weltcvrc- 
den,  and  a  Glance  at  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago. 

Glbnnt  (G.)— The  Gardener's  Every-day 
Book.  By  George  Glenny.  Part  1 — 
January,  1856. 

Goodwin  (Rev.  H.)  The  Doctrines  and 
Difficulties  of  the  Christian  Faith  con- 
templated from  the  Standing-Ground  af- 
forded by  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the 
Being  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1855. 

GviDB  to  the  Ball-Room,  and  Illustrated 
Polka  Lesson-Book :  a  Complete  Com- 
pendium of  the  Etiquette  of  Dancing. 
New  edit. 

GuTON  (Gen.)— On  the  Battle-Fields  of 
Hungary  and  Asia. 

Hallam  (H.)— Introduction  to  Uie  lite- 


ntun  of  Ehvope  in  ilie  Uth,  16tli,  and 
17th  Centuries.    5th  edit.,  4  vols. 

Hand  and  Hbabt,  and  Bessy's  Troubles 
at  Home. 

Habdino  (J.  D.)— -Early  Drawing.Book. 

Habtbt  (A.) —Trees  and  their  Nature; 
or,  the  Bud  and  its  Attributes. 

HiLDTABD  (Rev.  J.) — The  Morning  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church,  Abridgment  of,  urged 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Hildyaxd.  2d  edH., 
8vo.  pp.  30. 

HooAN  (J.  S.) — Canada :  an  Essay. 

Hoif  B  and  Fobbion  Bibdb  :  a  Book  for 
Young  Children. 

HoRACB.  —  Odes  of  Horace.  Literally 
translated  into  English  Verse:  with 
Notes.  By  Henry  G.  Robinson.  Vol.  2. 

Hull  AH  (J.) — Music  in  the  Parish  Church : 
a  Lecture.    By  John  Hollah. 

Illustbatbd  London  Nbws.  Vol.  27 
July  to  Dec,  1855. 

Jambs  (J.  A.)— The  Force  and  Import- 
ance of  Habit :  a  New  Tear's  Address. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James. 

Kbnnbdt  (C.  M.) — The  Influence  of 
Christianity  upon  International  Law 
(Hulsean  Prize  Essay  for  1854). 

LocKHABT  (J.  G.) — Ancient  Spanish  Bal- 
lads, Historical  and  Romantic. 

LoNOFBLLow  (H.W.)-The  Poetical  Works 
of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  New 
and  complete  edition,  including  the  Song 
of  Hiawatha.  With  Illustrations,  by  John 
Gilbert. 

Mackbnzib  (Rev.  W.  B.) — Married  Life : 
its  Duties,  Trials,  Joys. 

MABSDBN(Rev.  J.  B.)— History  of  Chris- 
tian Churches  and  Sects,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ages  of  Christianity.  2  vols.  8vo., 
pp.  930. 

Mblvill  (Rev.  H.)— The  Golden  Lec- 
tures: Forty-five  Sermons  delivered  at 
St.  Margaret's  Church,  Lothbury,  on 
Tuesday  Mornings,  from  January  2  to 
to  December  18,  1855. 

MooBB  (Rev.  D.)— Daily  Devotion;  or. 
Prayers  framed  for  the  successive  Chap- 
ters of  the  New  Testament. 

MoBAL  Thbologt  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
No.  3-— St.  Alphonso  de  Liguori'sTheory 
of  Theft.  Reprinted  from  **  The  Chris- 
tian  Remembrancer^'  of  October,  1854. 

MoBB  (H.)— The  Life  of  Hannah  More : 
with  Selections  from  her  Correspondence. 

MoB6AN(!lev.  A.  A.)— The  Book  of  Solo- 
mon, called  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Pteacber. 
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Metricilly  {Mtfaphraaed,  tnd  leoompanied 
by  in  Analysis  of  the  Argument :  being 
a  Be-translktion  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
&c. 

Monthly  Rbtibw  (The)  of  literature. 
Science,  and  Art.  No.  1 — January,  1856. 

Mti&s  (F.) — Lectures  on  Great  Men.  With 
a  Preface,  by  T.  H.  Tarlton. 

Mtlnk  (G.  W.)— Ecclesiastes;  or,  Les- 
sons for  the  Christian's  Daily  Walk. 

OuB  Childabn's  Times  ;  or.  Sketches  of 
the  Past  and  Present. 

Oxford    and    Cambridob  Maoabikb. 

Conducted  by  Members  of  the  Two  Uni- 
versities.   No.  1 — Jan.  1856. 

PiNNBT  (J.) — The  Influence  of  Occupation 
on  Health  and  Life ;  with  a  Remedy  for 
Attaining  the  Utmost  Length  of  Life 
compatible  with  the  present  Constitution 
of  Man. 

Powell  (T.  W.)— The  Scriptural  Doctrine 
of  the  Influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Analysis  of  Nature. 
(Bumey  Prize  Essay  for  1853).  By  Tho- 
mas Wade  Powell. 

Pulpit  (The) :  Sermons  by  Eminent  living 
Ministers.    Vol.  68. 

Routleoob's  Reading  Made  Easy :  a  First 
Book  of  Lessons  in  One  and  Two  Sylla- 
bles. 

Sakdford  and  Mbbton.  By  Thomas  Day. 
New  edit. 

Shakbfbarb's  Dramatic  Works.  The 
Text  revised,  with  Notes,  by  Samuel 
Weller  Singer :  the  Life  of  the  Poet,  and 
Critical  Essays  on  the  Plays,  by  William 
Watkins  Lloyd. 

Spalding  (L.  W.) — Japan  and  Around 
the  World :  an  Account  of  Three  Visits 
to  the  Japanese  Empire. 

Spiers  (A.) — School  Dictionary  of  the 
French  and  English  Languages — French- 
English  and  English. Frendb.  Abridged 
from  the  author's  General  French  and 
English  Dictionary ;  containing  a  consi- 
derable number  of  words  not  to  be  found 
in  other  Dictionaries. 

SuNDAT-ScHOOLS. — Record  of  Past  La- 
bours connected  with  Sunday-Schools. 

Tait  and  Steele — A  Treatise  on  the  Dy- 
namics of  a  Particle ;  with  numerous  Ex- 
amples. 

ToMLiNSON  (C.)— The  Chess-Player's  An- 
nual for  the  Year  1856. 

ToRauATo  Tasso:  a  Drama,  from  the 
German  of  Goethe:  and  other  Poems, 
Translated  and  Original.    By  M.  A.  H. 


Traill  (Mrs.) «- Lady  Mary  and  her 
Narse;  or,  a  Peep  into  tlue  Canadian 
Forest. 

Wtld  (G.)— Health  and  Comfort,  their 
Attainment  and  Preservation:  fntended 
for  Distribution  among  the  Working 
Classes. 

ToNGE  (C.  D.)— A  Dictionary  of  Latin 
Epithets,  Classified  according  to  their 
English  Meaning:  being  an  Appendix 
to  the  "  Latin  Gradns." 

Touth'r  Gift-Book  :  Original  Tales  and 
Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Ettmolooxcal  Transactions.  Vol.  3, 
Part  6. 

LiNKJBAN  Transactions.    VoL  21,  Pa^t  4. 

Fowler  (W.  C.)— English  Grammar  in  its 
Elements  and  Form ;  with  a  History  of 
its  Origin  and  Development.  Designed 
for  Schools. 

Canada  :  an  Essay.  By  Sheridan  Hogan. 
To  which  was  awarded  the  First  Prize 
by  the  Paris  Exhibition  Committee  of 
Canada. 

Canada  and  her  Resources:  an  Essay. 
By  Alexander  Morris,  A.M.  Second 
Prize  Essay.    2nd  ed. 

Peppbrrell  (Sir  W.)— Life  of  Sir  William 
Pepperrell,  Bart.,  the  only  Native  of  New 
England  created  a  Baronet  during  our 
connection  with  the  mother  country.  By 
Usher  Parsons.    2nd  ed* 

Reed  (H.) — Lectures  on  English  History 
and  Tragic  Poetry,  as  illustrated  by 
Shakspeare. 

SuiriBR  (B.  G.) — Notes  on  Central  Ame« 
rica,  particularly  the  States  of  Honduras 
and  San  Salvador;  their  Geography, 
Topography,  Climate,  Population,  Re- 
sources, Productions,  Ac,  &c.,  and  the 
proposed  Honduras  Inter-Oceanic  Rail- 
way. 

Bbneke  (F.  W.)  Physiologische  Vortrtge. 
Fiir  freunde  der  Naturwissenschaften 
niedergeschrieben.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  wood- 
cuts (Oldenburg). 

Bernhardt  (G.) — Gundriss  der  griechis- 
chen  Litteratur,  m.  e.  vergleichenden 
Ueberblick  der  Romischen.  2.  Bearbei- 
tung.  2.  Thl. :  Geschichte  der  griech. 
Poesie.  1.  Abth. :  Epos,  Elegie,  Jamben, 
Melik. 

Braun  (A.) — Algarum  uniceUularium  ge- 
nera nova  et  minus  cognita,  prsmissis 
observationibus  de  Algis  nnicellularibus 
in  genere. 

Calvin  (J.) — Commentaires  sur  le  Nou- 
veau  Testament. 
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Danul  (H.  A^)^The8aiiniB  hymnologpwiit 

1.  hymnoniin,  canticorum,  tequentUrum 
collectio  araplissima.  T.  IV.  8apple- 
meuta  ad  Tom.  1. 

DiLmacH  (F.)— System  dor  biblifeheii 
Psycbologie. 

Gbkharo  (E.)— Griecbische  Mytbologie. 

2.  Thl.:  Heroensage.  Italisches.  Paral- 

GiBARD  (H.)— GeologtfcbeWandenmgeii. 

I.  (Tbl.)  WallU.  Vivarais.  Vday, 
Hacklaindbr  (P.  W.)— Ein  Winter  in 

Spanien,  2  voU.  8?o.  (Stuttgart). 

Habn  (L.)— Priedricb  de  Grotte.  Pftr 
da«  deatcbe  Volk  dargeitellt.  Mit  10 
Portr.  u.  10  Bildero  ▼.  W.  Campbausen. 
4to.  (Berlin). 

UcKODOTi  HalicarnaaaensiaHouB.  Teitum 
ad  Gusfordii  editionem  recognovit,  per- 
petua  tam  Fr.  Creazeri  turn  sua  anno- 
tatione  instnuit,  commeBtationem  de 
TiU  et  scriptis  Herodoti,  tabulas  geo- 
graphicas,  imagines  ligno  incisas,  indi- 
cesque  adjecit  J.  C.  F.  Baehr.    Editio 

II.  Vol.  1,  8vo.  (LipsisB). 

HiBZOO  (J.  J.)— Real-Encyklopadie  fur 
protestantiscbe  Tbeologie  u.  Kbrcbe.  In 
Verbindg.  m.  vielen  protestant.  Tbeo. 
logen  u.  Gelebrten  hrsg.  8vo.  VoL  1 — 
Vol.  4,  Part  1  (Stuttgart). 

HuBSR  (V.  A.)'>Rei8ebriefe  ans  Belgien, 
Frankreich  u.  England  im  Sommer  1854. 
Vol.  2,  12mo.  (Hamb  ) 

J  BAN  Paul  nber  das  Immergrun  unserer 
Gefuble.     16mo.  (Berlin). 

Kaulbach  (W.  v.)->Shakspeire  Gallerie. 
1.  Lfg. :  Macbeth.    Imp.  folio  (Berlin). 

KixpaBT  (H.) — General-Karte  d.  turkis- 
chen  Reicbes  in  Europa  u.  Asien  nebst 
Ungarn,  Sudmssland,  den  kaukas.  L&n- 
dem  u.  West-Persien.  Maassstab  in 
I  3000000.  4  litbog.  u.  ilium.  Bl.  in 
gr.  fol.  (Berlin). 

Lamabtinb  (A.  de) — Histoire  de  la  Tur- 
quie.    T.  VII.  et  VIII. 

MxLANOBa  grica-romains  tir^s  dn  Bulletin 
historico-pbilologique  de  I'Aead^mie  im- 


periale  det  Sdenees  de  St.  Pftsrsbonrg. 
Tome  I,  8to.  (St..P^tersboarg). 

MaLANTHOKia  Opera  qusB  supersunt  om- 
nia.   4to.  VoL  XXII.  (Brunsvigse). 

Mbnkb  (T.)— Orbis  antiqui  descriptio. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  (Gotha). 

MrrrHBiLnNOBN  aus  Justus  Perthes'  geo^ 
graphiscber  Anstalt  fib.  wicbtige  neue 
Brforschungen  aof  dem  Gesammtgebiete 
der  Geographic  ▼.  Dr.  A.  Petermann. 
(Jabrg.)  1855.    4to.  Part  9  (Gotha). 

Pbantl  (C.) — Geschichte  der  Logik  im 
Abenlande.    I.  Bd.  8vo.  (Leipzig). 

RiTTBB  (C.)— Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhalt- 
niss  zur  Natur  u.  zur  Geschichte  des 
Menschen,  od.  allgem.  vergleichende 
Geographic.  17.  Thl.  2.  Abth.  3.  Buch : 
West  Asien.  2:  Die  Sinai-Halbinsel, 
PaBsttua  u.  Syrien.  3.  Abschn. :  Syrien. 
8vo.  (Berlin). 

ScHKizLBiN  (A.)— Iconographia  famili- 
arum  naturalium  regni  yegetabilis.-:-Ab« 
bildungen  aller  natiiralicben  Familien  d. 
Gewiidisreiches.    10.  Hfl.  4to.  (Bonn.) 

Sbtffabth  (G.) — GrammaticaiCgyptiaca. 
Erste  Anldtung  zum  Uebersetzen  altii. 
gypt.  Literaturwerke  nebst  der  Ges- 
chichte d.  Hieroglyphenschlussels.  Mit 
92  Seiten  Lith.    8to.  (Gotha). 

Shakspbbb's  Werke.  Hrsg.  u.  erkli&rt  y. 
Dr.  N.  DeUos.  VoL  l~Tragedles. 
Part  6 — ^Titus  Andronicus.  8yo.  (Elber- 
feld). 

Tbbndblbnbubo  (A.)^Historische  Bei* 
trige  zur  Philosophic.  VoL  2,  Vermischte 
Abhandlungen.  8yo.  (Berlin). 

Volk8-Kalbndbb  f.  1856.  Hrsg.  ▼.  Elarl 
Steflietts. 

Volxs-Kalbndbb  dentscher.  1856.  Hrsg. 
▼.  F.  W.  Gubitz.  22.  Jabrg.  8yo. 
woodcuts  (BerUn). 

VuLLBBS  (J.  A.) — Lexicon  persico-latinum 
etymologicum  cum  Unguis  maxime  cog- 
natis  Sanscrita  et  Zendica  et  Pehlevica 
comparatum.  Accedii  appendix  yocum 
dialecti  antiquioris,  Zend  et  Pazend 
dict«.    Fasc.  IV.  4to.  (Bonnes). 

Ytan. — De  France  en  Chiiie. 
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HER  MAJESTY  AND  AMERICAN    BLAYEEY. 

The  Inquirer  newspaper  narrates  the  following : — '*  A  ladj  in  this 
countrj^  who  has  travelled  lately  in  America,  has  issned  a  hook  con- 
taining her  impressions  of  what  she  had  seen.  This  lady,  the  Hon. 
Miss  Murray,  has  lately  traveU<^  ^  ^^®  southern  states  of  America,  and 
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has  adopted  ^tke  tone  of  the  aocietj  she  fbmid  thoK^  and  agreed  heartily^ 
not  only  in  what  was  said  of  the  while  slaves  in  £ogknd«  hot  also  in  what 
was  said  of  the  WtA  slares  in  Garolisa.  She  has,  therefore,  not  hesitated 
to  pnhtish  in  her  book  opinions  &voiiraUe  to  negro  skvery,  Mjiog  that 
God  created  negroes  to  live  nnder  icatraint,  and  that  slavery  is  a  means 
'  designed  bj  Providence  Sat  the  making  of  some  good  Christian  men  and 
women.'  As  one  ef  the  Queen's  Ladies  in  Waiting,  Miss  Mnrray  wished 
to  dedicate  the  book  to  her  Majesty.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  on 
seeing  the  proof  sheets  her  Majesty  not  only  refused  the  dedication,  but 
required  that  Miss  Murray,  if  she  published  it,  should  resign  her  place 
at  Court." 

womah'b  characteristic. 
There  are  certain  properties  of  the  female  mind  upon  which  doubt  has 
existed  and  may  posubly  long  exist.  Women  are  said  to  he  fond  of  orna- 
ment, an  evil  against  which  they  were  thus  warned  by  St.  Paul :  **  I  will 
that  women  adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel,  with  shamefacedness  and 
sobriety,  not  with  embroidered  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or  costly  array,  but 
which  becometh  women  professing  godliness,  with  good  works."  Women 
are  said  to  be  fond  of  gaiety,  '*  Some  men  to  business,  some  to  pleasure 
take ;"  but  the  ruling  passion  of  woman  is  not  the  love  of  business.  It 
is  said  that  women  act  more  from  inqmUe  than  from  forenght,  '*  Men 
have  many  faults,  women  have  only  two,"  of  which  the  want  of  foresight 
is  one.    Women,  it  is  said,  are  variable : 

"  Virinm  et  matablle  semper 

Women  are  fond  of  intellect,  of  courage,  of  virtue ;  and  are  capable  of  ^e 
most  heroic  acts. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  the  female  mind,  upon  which  doubt  may 
be  entertained  ;  but  there  is  one  property  upon  which  doubt  cannot  exist 

—  IT     IS    THE    NATURE    OF    WOMAN    TO     BB    AFFBOTIOirATE. —  Bosil 

Montagu, 


INSTEUCTION  BT  AMUSEMENT. 

Whsk  we  say  that  all  the  amuaements  of  children  should  be  directly 
subservient  to  their  education,  we  do  not  advocate  putting  "  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders,"  neither  do  we  desire  those  to  whom  God  has  com- 
mitted the  training  of  the  young,  to  foster  in  them  unnatural  precocity. 
^'Children  will  be  children"  to  the  end  of  time,  and  oh  I  how  heart- 
cheering  is  the  thought  I  The  man  who  would  wish  to  see  t^e  thought- 
fulness  of  maturity  stamped  on  the  infant  brow,  would  wish  to  rob  tiie 
world  of  one  of  its  richest  blessings,  and  would  cast  such  a  gloom  over 
aooiety  as  no  mere  earthly  enjoyment  oould  dispel.    It  has,  we  believe. 
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be«&  Bftid,  that  the  air  of  heaven  is  fedolent  of  the  breath  of  ehildren. 
If,  however,  we  xnuBt  be  responsible  for  the  thought^  bo  be  it.  He  who 
gradowljr  aud, ''  Suffer  the  little  chfldien  to  oome  unto  nie/'  .declared 
''  Of  such  are  the  iuagiatti  of  heaven ;"  and  it  ia  not  difficult  for  ub  to 
realise  in  our  minds  the  bfissTul  sMe  of  any  ewnmiiwiiy — edeatial  er 
terrestrial— of  which  happj  children  compoae  a  considerable  part.  Yfho 
that  has  seen  misfortune  has  not  had  bitter  experience  of  the  selfishness 
and  coldheartedness  of  the  world  P  Who  that  has  trusted  in  fellow- 
creatures  has  not  felt  the  force  of  the  inspired  declaration,  *'The  heart 
is  deeHtful  above  all  things  ?"  And,  above  aU,  who,  that  upon  honest 
— «nd,  as  near  as  may  be^  impartial — self-examination,  has  not  found 
lurking — if  not  conspicuous — selfishness,  apathy,  and  deceit  in  his  or  her 
own  heart  P  ''  Ah  I  yes  1"  some  spinster  lady  or  some  bachelor  gentle- 
man exclaims,^' This  is  indeed  a  wicked  world;"  ''I  am  heartily  tired 
of  it;"  and  so  on.  To  such  we  would  say, ''  True,  the  whole  world  lieth 
in  wickedness  ;**  *'  There  is  none  that  doeth  good — no,  not  one."    Yet 


u 


There  are  lome  happy  momenU  ui  this  lone 
And  desolate  world  of  ours,  that  well  repay 

The  toil  of  struggling  thioagh  it,  and  atone 
For  many  a  long  sad  night  and  weary  day. 


ft 


Many  find  fault  with  the  world,  who  never  examine  themselves  to  as- 
certain whether  the  world  might  not  with  more  reason  find  fault  with 
them ;  and  many  who  are  treated  not  so  well  as  they  desire,  are  lareated 
much  better  than  they  deserve.  Have  you  never  felt  this  when  con- 
templating infiuicy  P    Have  you  never  felt  that 

*^  'Tis  edueatUm  forms  the  common  mind  ?" 

Every  individual  who  neglects  opportunities  of  furtiiering  the  cause  of 
education,  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for  much  that  is  wrong  in  the 
world.  The  innocence  of  infiuicy,  the  artless  simplicity  of  childhood, 
and  joyousness  of  youth,  appeal  more  powerfully  than  mere  moralizing 
ever  can,  to  tbe  sense  and  good  feeling  of  adults.  They  indicate  what  a 
happy  world  this  might  be — its  fiiults  and  failings  notwithstanding — ^if 
the  injunction  of  the  inspired  sage,  '^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  were  more  attended  to.  We  will  listen  to  no  specious  cant 
about  the  natural  iepraoity  of  the  young.  We  use  the  term  ''  specious 
cant"  advisedly,  because,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  the  human  heart 
is  depraved  by  nature,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  can  renew  it,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  be  the  less  zealous  in  our  endeavours  to  improve  man- 
kind. Although  "  the  poor  shall  never  cease  from  tbe  land,"  benevo- 
lence is  not  the  less  imperative ;  and  although  "  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come^"  those  through  whom  they  come  will  not  be  held  less 
culpable. 
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In  the  work  of  education  much  remainB  to  be  done,  not.  merely  in 
the  Bchool-roomj  but  in  the  dwelling,  the  garden,  the  field,  the  play- 
ground, the  nursery.  Every  amusementi  every  occupation,  must  be 
systematized,  so  as  to  subserve  the  grand  object,  and  the  systematizing 
must  be  such  as  wiU  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  young  in  every  way. 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  present  our  readers  with  another  plate 
(which  shall  be  explained  next  month)  from  *'  Woman's  Educational 
Mission ;"  and  also  to  recommend  to  their  favourable  notice  two  other 
objects  of  interest.  The  first  was  advertised  in  our  last  number ;  it  ia 
called  '*  Historical  Quartetts."  It  consists  of  seventy-two  cards,  one 
of  which  contains  the  following 

**  DIBBCTI0N8  FOft  PLATING  TBB  GAMS  OF  aUAATSTTB. 

"  lit  Distribute  the  cards  equallj  among  the  players,  who  should  so  arrange  their 
sbalrf ,  that  they  may  at  a  glance  see  all  they  have,  but  not  allow  them  to  be  eiposed  to 
the  view  of  thdr  neighbours. 

"  2nd.  The  mode  of  playing  is  for  some  one  of  the  party  to  begin  by  asking  another 
for  a  card  which  he  requires  to  complete  a  set  (one  or  more  of  which  he  hu  already  in 
his  possession),  and  thus  to  proceed  with  any  of  the  party,  until  he  fails  in  finding  one. 
The  right  to  ask  then  goes  to  that  player  who  has  been  asked  for  a  card  which  he  hu  not. 

'*  3rd.  The  iiili  of  tlie  game  consists  in  keeping  the  eye  on  the  morement  of  the  cards 
as  they  pass  from  one  to  another,  and  retaining  their  position  in  the  memory, 

"4th.  The  object  of  each  should  be  to  make  up  u  many  complete  sets  (or  quarietts) 
as  possible :  whoever  obtains  the  greatest  number  wUu  the  game. 

**  N.B.— The  quartetts  are  to  be  made  up  of  the  names  in  retf;  those  in  black  are 
merely  to  inform  the  player  what  the  set  is  composed  of." 

The  following  historical  personages  are  thus  brought  to  mind:— 
Handel,  G^rge  II.,  Pope,  Dr.  Doddridge;  George  lY.,  Brougham, 
Canning,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence;  Charles  11.,  Bunyan,  Pascal,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale ;  Victoria,  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Macaulay,  Chalmers ;  Wil- 
berforce,  William  lY.,  Denman,  Mackintosh ;  John  Owen,  Cromwell, 
Milton,  John  Hampden;  Copernicus,  Henry  YII.,  Columbus,  Cax- 
ton ;  Edward  YI.,  Calyin,  Ignatius  Loyola,  Michael  Angelo ;  George 
III.,  Chatham,  Wellington,  Washington ;  Addison,  Anne,  Marlborough, 
Bolingbroke ;  Charles  I.,  Vandyke,  Archbishop  Ussher,  Bubens ;  James 
II.,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Judge  Jeffreys,  Bichard  Baxter ;  Defoe,  George 
L,  F^n^lon,  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  William  and  Mary,  Dryden,  Clar 
verhouse,  John  Locke;  Lord  Bacon,  James  I.,  Galileo,  Cervantes; 
Henry  YIII.,  Martin  Luther,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Baphael;  Spencer, 
Elizabeth,  Shakespeare,  Tasso ;  John  Elnox,  Maiy,  Latimer,  Cranmer. 

We  have  taken  the  names  from  eighteen  different  cards,  so  our  read- 
ers will  see  that  each  quartett  has  been  selected  with  considerable  judg- 
ment. The  plan  is  simple,  but  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  found  to  be 
effective,  and  also  suggestive  of  similar  games,  the  cards  for  which  may 
be  prepared  by  the  children  themselves. 
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The  second  appliance  to  which  we  desire  to  call  attention,  appears  to 
us  to  be  invested  more  with  the  charms  of  novelty  than  anything  of  the 
kind  lately  published.  It  is  called  ^*  Cherry's  Self  and  Mutual  Inter- 
rogator/' and  professes  to  be  a  new  rational  source  of  instruction  and 
amusement,  adapted  to  all  classes  and  capacities.  It  consists  of  a  small 
pamphlet,  containing  291  questions,  chiefly  historical;  there  are  220 
answers.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  in  some  cases  two  or 
more  questions  may  require  the  same  answers.  With  the  book  there 
is  a  neat  scoring-board,  about  five  inches  long  by  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad  It  has  two  pegs,  and  somewhat  resembles  a  cribbage-board. 
The  following  "  rules  and  directions"  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  game : — 

'*  I.  For  two  persons. — Have  the  pegs  tnd  marking-board  in  readiness,  and  then  com- 
mence by  one  of  you  audibly  reading  a  question.  Next  torn  to  the  key  numbers,  page  2, 
and  select  from  a  column  marked  Q,  the  number  of  your  question,  and  the  key  number 
to  the  right  will  direct  you  to  the  answer.  If  your  competitor  gi?e  the  answer  without 
assistance,  he  shall  peg  three  holes ;  if,  to  assist  his  memory,  or  to  afford  him  a  clew  to 
the  answer,  he  demand  to  be  told  the  page  containing  it,  you  shall  tell  him.  He  shdl 
then  cast  his  eye  upon  this  page,  and  sigpiify  which  he  thinks  to  be  the  anawer.  If  he  fix 
on  the  answer,  he  shall  peg  two  holes ;  If  not,  you  shall  tell  the  answer,  and  peg  one  for 
telling.  Your  competitor  shall  then  become  interrogator,  and  proceed  precisely  as  abo?e 
directed. 

**  He  who,  by  snooesaful  answei  s,  first  reaches  the  last  hole  in  the  scoring-board,  is  the 
winner  of  the  game. 

"  Odierve-^The  proposer  shall  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  key  to  the  answer 
by  consulting  the  key  numbers/' 

We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  our  next. 


BEIEP  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  TO  BE  REVIEWED. 

SCRIPTURE. 

The  Bible  Hand-Book.  (Beligious  Tract  Societj.) — One  of  the  most 
serviceable  and  well  compiled  works  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  come  under 
our  notice. 

ne  Book  and  iU  Misnon,  (Bagster  and  Sons.)  The  First  Number. 
— A  serial  relative  to  "  the  progress  of  the  book  of  God  through  the  world. 
It  is  edited  by  the  author  of  'The  Book  and  its  Story,'  and  dedicated  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  friends  of  Bible  circulation 
throughout  the  world."     It  can  hardly  foil  to  be  interesting. 

BibU  JEmblenUp  with  Sketches  of  Lessons /or  the  Use  of  Sabbath-School 
Teachers,  (Longman  <&  Co.) — This  little  work  is  by  David  Stow,  Esq., 
of  Glasgow.    The  lessons  are  in  the  elliptical  style. 

The  New  Biblical  Atlas  and  Scripture  Gazetteer  (Religious  Tract 
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Socieiy) — is  a  work  which  we  ean  strongly  reoommend.  It  is  arranged 
prindpsUy  from  the  "  Bibel  Atlas  nach  den  nenesten  nnd  besten  Hiilfs- 
qnllen,"  by  Heinreich  Keipert  of  Berlin ;  but,  as  we  shall  hare  occasion  to 
notice,  reconrse  has  been  had  to  many  other  celebrated  writers. 

SPELLING-BOOKS. 

The  New  London  Expositor,  by  the  Rct.  Greorge  Pinnock,  is  a  decided 
improYcment  on  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  We  regret  that  want  of  space 
compels  us  to  reserve  our  detailed  notice  of  it. 


The  Articles  on  Gcsographical  Names — ^Thb  Trainikg  of  Girls 
— Elementary  Works  on  the  French  Lavguaoe — Punctuation 
— Gift  Books  fob  the  Young — Notes  ok  Lessons,  and  several 
others  are  unavoidably  kept  back ;  as  are  also  the  *'  Answers  to  CorreS' 
pendents.' 
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NOTICES  OP  MTJSIO. 
"England's  Welcome  to  Sardinia's  King"  (Scheurmann  &  Co.); 
"  Snow  Flakes  and  Christmas  Berries"  (Scheurmann  &  Co.)  ;  "  Pearl  of 
Kent  Waltzes"  (B.  Williams);  "Sardinian  National  Hymn"  (B.  Wil- 
liams) ;  and  many  other  new  pieoes  have  been  standing  over  for  two 
months ;  as  have  also  notices  of  *'One  Hundred  Tunes  with  Hymns  and 
Poems;"  "  Music  made  Easy ;"  "A  Few  Directions  for  Chanting,"  &c. 
&c.  They  shall,  without  fail,  be  noticed  in  our  next. 
The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Swain  :•— 

"  Wherever  freedom's  xijri  extend, 

Or  hearts  with  connge  glow. 
Wherever  valour  hath  a  friend. 

Or  tyranny  a  foe, 
Sardinia's  king  shall  welcome  be 

To  every  gallant  breast, 
And  still  the  flag  of  liberty 

Shed  glory  from  its  crest. 
Then  on  we  march  while  Heaven's  arch 

With  Victoiy  doth  glow : 
On,  on,  to  lend  Britennia's  friend 

A  cheer  before  we  go- 
Hip,  hip,  hipi  Hurrah  I  &c  &c. 

**  When  others  quail'd  before  the  might 
Of  Russia's  despot  steel, 
When  others,  shrinking  frt)m  the  light. 
Still  crouch'd  beneath  its  heel,  | 


What  said  Sardinia  to  the  cry 

Of  justice  and  the  war  ? 
Lo !  fifteen  thousand  swords  reply. 

Old  England  'gainst  the  Czar. 
Then  on  we  march,  &c. 
On,  on,  to  lend  onr  country's  friend 

&€.  &c. 

*'  Hath  Russian  blood  ere  rued  the  day« 

Those  fifteen  thousand  came— 
Let  Victory  and  Tchemaya  say. 

And  wreath  Sardinia's  name ; 
For  better  soldiers  never  fiash'd 

Their  bayonets  to  the  sun, 
And  braver  spirits  never  dasfa'd 

Where  valour's  crown  was  vron : 
Then  on  we  march,  &c. 
On,  on,  to  sing  Sardinia's  king,  &c.  kc,** 
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VARIETIES. 

BuLWER  THB  NovELisT. — ^An  intense  and  eeoentric  personal  dandy- 
ism was  in  earlier  years  one  of  his  laughable  characteristics.  One  day,  Mr. 
Bulwer  (for  as  yet  he  was  not  a  baronet)  would  appear  all  black — a  black 
hat,  black  wig,  complexion  dyed  brown,  black-buttoned  coat,  black  neck- 
cloth, waistcoat,  trousers,  boots,  stick,  gloves ;  not  a  speck  of  white  to  be 
seen  about  him.  Another  day»  he  would  appear  all  white — flaxen  wig, 
light  complexion  with  a  little  rouge,  light  overcoat,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  down  to  a 
little  pair  of  light  boots,  with  just  one  speck  of  black  observable  about  the 
toes  I  Of  late,  he  has  been  a  martyr  to  gout ;  but  even  his  indispositions 
he  turns  into  literature  ;  witness  his  lively  pamphlet  descriptive  of  life  at  a 
hydropathic  establishment.  Another  of  his  infirmities  is  deafness,  in  con- 
nection with  which  I  heard  lately  an  amusing  and  harmless  story  from  one 
who  could  say,  par*  magna  fiii  !  Among  his  other  eccentricities.  Sir  Ed- 
ward took,  not  long  ago,  to  lecturing  at  the  Mechanics*  Institutions  in 
Hertfordshire,  the  county  where  Knebworth,  his  seat,  is  situated.  He  was 
to  lecture  one  evening  at  Royston,  and  a  gentleman  farmer  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, more  skilled  in  turnip-dressing  than  in  oratory,  was  deputed  to 
move,  after  the  lecture,  a  vote  of  thanks,  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  speech, 
which  he  got  carefully  written  out  by  a  literary  friend,  and  learned,  as  he 
thought,  off  by  heart.  Sir  Edward  occupied  the  chair,  delivered  his  lec- 
ture, and,  when  he  sat  down,  the  orator  rose.  As  has  happened  before  on 
such  occasions,  no  sooner  was  he  on  his  legs  than  every  syllable  of  what 
he  had  to  say  quitted  his  agricultural  mind,  and  he  stood  silent,  a  spec- 
tacle for  the  pity  of  the  audience,  unable  to  go  on  and  ashamed  to  sit  down. 
The  deaf  baronet,  thinking  all  was  right,  and  that  the  gentleman  on  his 
legs  was  pouring  forth  an  easy  flow  of  unembarrassed  oratory,  kept  nodding 
his  head  approvingly,  and  ejaculating  at  frequent  intervals  an  applausive 
''hear,  hear.'*  At  last,  the  still  more  discomfited  orator  sat  down  amid  a 
shower  of  patronising  bravos,  and  "  hears,  hears,"  from  the  complimentary 
chairman,  with  which  the  repressed  merriment  of  the  audience  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  burst  forth  in  a  hearty  cataract  of  laughter. — Scotch  Educa- 
tional Magazine.  [''  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear.**  The 
man  so  adroit  at  turning  his  indisposition  into  Kterature,  would  be  the 
Tcry  man  to  make  his  deafness  a  plea  for  evoking  a  ''  cataract  of  laughter" 
on  an  occasion  so  tempting.  The  correspondent  of  our  northern  contem- 
porary has  shown  that  Mr.  Bulwer  was  a  dandy ;  has  he  not  also  proved 
that  Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  m,  when  it  suits,  a  wag  ? — Ed.  Got.] 

Last  Lines  of  the  Post  Booers. — I  inclose  a  curiosity — some 
lines  written  by  Rogers  within  the  last  two  years.  The  friend  who  favours 
me  with  them  says — ''  I  quote  them  from  memory,  as  I  heard  them  from 
his  own  lips,  as  I  sat  beside  him  at  Brighton  watching  their  progress : — 
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TO   A  FmiBND  OV   BIS  If ARAIAOB. 

**  Forth  to  the  altar,  and  with  her  thou  lovett. 
With  her  who  longa  to  strew'thy  path  with  flowers ! 
Nor  loie  the  hlesaed  privilege  to  give 
Birth  to  a  race  inunortal  as  your  own — 
Tbatf  trained  by  you,  may  make  a  heaven  on  earth, 
And  tread  i}kt  path  tliat  leads  from  earth  to  heaven  t*' 

8.  RoGKAs,  Ktat  91. 
^^Londan  Correspondent  of  the  Inverness  Courier, 

Clerical  Nobility  in  1856. — ^The  following  clergymen  have  seats  in 
tbe  House  of  Lords  as  laj  peers : — The  Bev.  Augustus  Edward  Hobart^ 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire ;  Sev.  Francis  North*  Earl  of  GnildfcN^ ;  Rev. 
William  Nevill,  Earl  of  Abergavennj ;  Rev.  William  Leonard  Addington» 
Viscount  Sidmouth ;  Rev.  F.  T.  Wjkeham  Fiennes,  Lord  Saje  and  Sele  ; 
Rev.  James  Douglas*  Lord  Douglas ;  Right  Rev.  Robert  John  Eden*  Lord 
Auckland ;  Bev.  Henry  William  PowleCt*  Lord  Bajning ;  Bight  Reverend 
Thomas  Plunkett*  Lord  Plunkett ;  and  the  Bev.  James  Saumares,  Lord  de 
Saumarez.    Among  the  baronets  of  England  there  are  twentj-nine  clergy- 
men : — ^The  Rev.  Sir  Brooke  W.  R.  Boothby*  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Burrard^ 
the  Rev.  Sir  Edward  Henry  Yaughan  Colt,  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Henry 
Cope*  the  Rev.  Sir  George  William  Crauford*  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Lionel 
Darrell,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Robert  Dukinfield,  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles 
Famaby*  the  Rev.  Sir  Richard  Fleming*  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Foulis*  the 
Rev.  Sir  George  Lewen  Glyn,  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  the  Rev. 
Sir  John  Warren  Hayes*  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Robert  Kemp*  the  Rev.  Sir 
James  Walker  Eong*  the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  Macgregor*  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
Yesey  Ross  Mahon*  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Barker  Mill*  the  Bev.  Sir  Thomas 
MiUer*  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  Arthur  Gore  Ouseley*  the  Rev.  Sir  Philip 
Ferryng,  the  Rev.  Sir  Greorge  Prevost*  the  Rev.  Sir  Greorge  Stamp  Robinson, 
the  Rev.  Sir  Charles  John  Salusbury*  the  Bev.  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  Cuhne 
Seymour*  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Sir  F.  Jarvis  Stapleton*  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson*  the  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus  H.  Williams*  and  the  Bev.  Sir  John 
Page  Wood.    In  the  Scottish  peerage  there  are  no  clergymen*  bat  the 
names  of  three  appear  in  the  list  of  Scottish  baronets : — The  Yery  Bev. 
Sir  W.  Cockbum*  the  Bev.«  Sir  William  Dunbar*  and  the  Rev.  Sir  H. 
Moncrieff.    In  the  Irish  peerage  there  are  three*  besides  Lord  Auckland, 
who  is  an  Irish  as  well  as  English  baron: — The  Yery  Rev.  Heniy  De 
Montmorency*  Viscount  Mountnorres;  the  Bight  Rev.  Ludlow  Tonson, 
Lord  Riversdale ;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Yesey  Fitzgerald*  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald and  Yesey.     Among  the  Irish  baronets  there  are  six  clergymen  : — 
The  Rev.  Sir  Edward  Borrowes*  the  Rev.  Sir  N.  Chinnery*  the  Rev.  Sir 
Hercules  B.  Langriahe*  the  Rev.  Sir  William  Macartney*  the  Rev.  Sir 
Richard  Musgrave*  and  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  J.  Walsh. 


THE     GOVERNESS, 


FRANCES  THOENTON; 

OR, 

PASSAGES    IN  THE    LIFE  OF   A  GOVERNESS. 

BY  THK  AUTHOR  OF 

"  LECTURES  ON  METHOD   IN  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING," 

AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  little  town  of  Bilberry  is,  as  everybody  knows^  scarcely  more 
than  a  little  fishing  Tillage  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire.  However^ 
it  is  called  a  town^  and  can  boast  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  a 
guildhall,  a  prison,  two  fine  churches,  and  several  thousand  inha- 
bitants,  and  is  therefore  well  entitled  to  the  name.  The  harbour 
of  Bilberry  is  as  well  known  as  Plymouth  Sound,  and  many  a 
worn  and  weary  ship  furls  her  white  wings  and  sinks  to  rest  on  its 
placid  bosom,  after  her  stormy  flight  across  the  broad  sea.  The 
town  itself  lies  inland,  about  a  mile,  in  the  hollow  of  a  sloping 
valley ;  and  the  land  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  sea  is 
bold,  rough,  and  rocky,  terminating  abruptly  on  lofty  cliffs  which 
look  out  on  the  British  Channel.  At  the  foot  of  these  cliffs  lies 
many  a  quiet  nook  and  pebbly  beach,  many  a  sandy  cove  and 
rocky  inlet,  where  few  sounds  come  but  the  dull  plash  of  the  rest- 
less waves,  or  the  wild  cry  of  the  sea-gull. 

To  one  such  nook  we  must  now  call  our  readers'  more  special 
attention,  on  a  bright  morning  in  June,  18 — .  The  morning  is 
bright  and  fair,  the  waves  are  smooth  and  still,  the  sky  is  blue 
without  a  cloud ;  a  few  purple  shells  are  scattered  on  the  snowy 
sand,  just  above  the  reach  of  the  last  line  of  wave ;  and  every- 
where— save  in  one  point — the  scene  is  one  of  quiet,  holy  peace. 
On  a  little  headland,  which  runs  out  to  meet  the  blue  waters,  is 
seated  one  solitary  figure — that  of  a  young  girl.  She  is  plainly 
dressed,  and  sits  quietly  ^|^ng  on  the  waves,  heaving  to  and  fro 
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with  restless  and  incessant  motion  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep 
below.  Look  but  for  a  moment  in  her  face  and  you  will  at  once 
see  where  lies  the  point  of  unrest  and  lack  of  peace.  Trouble  is 
written  on  every  feature  of  the  face,  sorrow  in  the  eyes,  care — deep, 
anxious  care — ^in  the  lines  across  the  forehead ;  yet  a  sort  of  good- 
nature over  all.  More  than  this,  there  is  little  in  the  face  that  is 
worthy  of  note.  The  eyes  are  well  formed  and  placed,  but  without 
depth,  the  nose  straight,  but  without  character,  the  whole  face 
being  now  and  then  swallowed  up  in  an  expression  quite  as  sullen 
as  sorrowful.  Above  all,  the  face  wants  tone,  decision,  and  strength 
— qualities  in  which  the  mind  of  Frances  Thornton  was  as  yet  as 
deficient  as  her  face. 

With  these  few  words  of  preface  we  must  begin  our  ^tory,  and 
follow  Frances  Thornton  to  a  quiet  cottage  in  West  Hill  Street, 
where  even  now  her  return  is  anxiously  awaited. 

Meanwhile,  as  she  saunters  slowly  along  the  path  across  the  high 
ground  into  the  town,  let  us  introduce  her  more  fully  to  the  read- 
er's notice.  She,  an  elder  sister  Mary,  and  an  elder  brother  Henry 
Thornton,  are  the  sole  surviving  children  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  who  died  about  five  years  before  the  commencement 
of  our  story.  Half-pay  lieutenants  are  proverbially  poor,  and 
Frank  Thornton  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  had  barely 
managed  to  live  on  his  pay,  give  his  children  a  fair  education  as 
the  times  went,  and  to  die  out  of  debt.  To  achieve  this  last  point 
was  his  constant  endeavour  throughout  life ;  and  his  parting  words 
were, ''  Thank  Gk)d,  my  boy,  I  don't  owe  a  farthing ;  so  that,  al- 
though you  have  your  way  to  fight  through  the  world,  and  have  but 
little  powder  to  carry  on  the  war,  all  you  have  is  your  own,  and  you 
can  hoist  your  own  flag  in  any  man's  face,  sail  where  you  will." 
For  the  first  year  after  his  death  matters  had  gone  hardly  with  the 
young  people.  Their  father  had  taught  them  the  misery  of  being 
in  debt ;  and,  rather  than  incur  it,  they  had  lived— happily,  though 
hardly — in  the  little  cottage  on  the  West  Hill,  seeing  few  friends, 
and  all  but  forgotten  by  the  few  others  who  condescended  to  notice 
them  during  the  father's  life. 

Mary  the  elder  sister  had  opened  a  small  preparatoiy  school,  and 
by  dint  of  unwearied  industry  managed  to  pay  the  rent  and  support 
herself  and  sister  in  decency  and  comfort.  The  brother  had  after 
a  time  obtained  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Sandfordj  and  at  the  end  of  four  years'  hard  ser* 
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vice  had  promise  of  a  small  salary,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  ten 
pounds  per  annum. 

But  the  school  had  failed  just  at  this  crisis,  partly  in  consequence  of 
Mary's  ill  health  and  partly  at  the  appearance  of  a  Mrs.  McS  winder 
who  had  arriyed  from  town,  as  a  flaming  advertisement  told  the 
people  of  Bilberry,  with  all  the  newest  improvements  and  discoveries 
in  the  educational  world.  For  a  time  Mary  bore  up  bravely  even 
against  this  discouragement ;  but  Frances,  always  discontented  and 
ready  to  repine,  now  did  little  else  but  grumble,  and  wonder  ''what 
they  should  come  to  next.''  It  was  very  hard,  she  said,  that  a 
gentleman's  daughters  should  have  to  turn  teachers  to  the  children 
of  tradespeople;  and  for  her  part  she  never  should  be  fit  to  become 
a  governess,  and  never  would  be  one. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  scholars  at  West  Hill  decreased,  as 
Mrs.  McSwinder's  increased ;  the  rent  was  unpaid,  and  in  their 
extremity  the  two  sisters  had  at  last  written  to  their  brother,  begging 
him  to  come  over  from  Sandford,  and  consult  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  Henry  Thornton  obtained  two  days'  leave  from  his  employer, 
and  that  very  afternoon  had  ridden  over  to  Bilberry  on  the  stage 
coach ;  while  his  younger  sister  Frances  sat  gloomily  looking  out 
on  the  waves  of  the  bright  bay. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   WILL. 

When  Frances  reached  the  cottage  on  West  Hill  she  found  her 
brother  and  sister  eagerly  waiting  her  arrival;  the  tea-things  being 
on  the  table,  and  Henry  hard  at  work  at  some  cold  beef.  "  Well  I  " 
were  her  first  words,  "  Well !  you  might,  I  think,  just  as  well  have 
waited  for  me.     Mary  knew  that  I  should  be  at  home  about  six, 

and ."    '*  Well,  well,  well ! "  interrupted  Henry — "  if  you  must 

have  three  wells  in  one  sentence — ^your  well  is  deep  enough ;  but 
don't  drown  yourself  in  it.  The  tea  is  still  first-rate,  the  beef  as 
good  as  can  be,  and  your  most  affectionate  of  brothers  waiting  to 
kiss  you  on  your  arrival.    What  more  can  you  desire?  " 

"Oh!  of  course,"  retorted  Frances,  "do  begin  by  picking  out 
all  the  mistakes  in  my  exercise.  As  it  happens^  I  don't  want  any 
beef.  I  am  not  well.  I  have  not  been  well  for  some  days ;  and 
you  don't  deserve  to  be  kissed  for  teasing  me  as  soon  as  you  set  foot 
inside  the  door." 
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"  Oae  more  kiss,  nevertheless,"  said  the  tormentor,  "  and  then 
you  shall  sit  down  in  peace,  and  not  be  forced  to  drink  tea  i^ainst 
your  will,  or  even  eat  beef— in  your  delicate  state  of  health/'  he 
archly  added,  looking  at  her  rosy  cheeks.  *'  Chowder  shall  eat  the 
beef,  and,  if  you  like,  finish  the  milk  for  you,  while  we  hold  a  par- 
liament on  the  lawyer's  letter." 

Chowder,  be  it  observed,  was  a  small  rough  Skye  terrier,  with 
very  bright  intelligent  eyes,  a  sandy-brown  shaggy  coat,  white 
stockings,  and  snowy  frill  to  his  shirt  front ;  who  sat  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  begged,  with  most  exemplary  patience,  at  the  mention  of 
his  name. 

"  The  lawyer* s  letter  !  "  said  Frances.  "  What  lawyer,  and  what 
letter  ?  " 

"  Sit  down,  and  have  patience,"  replied  Mary.  "  Drink  the  tea  I 
have  poured  out  for  you ;  and  if  you  behave  well  you  shall  hear  all 
the  news,  though  they  are  scarcely  worth  the  telling  after  all." 

Frances  unwillingly  complied,  with  the  look  of  a  very  martyr, 
occupied  herself  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  prepared  to  listen. 
The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

"No.  57,  Pump  Court,  Gray's  Inn,  London, 

"June  22,  18—. 
"  Sir, 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Joshua 

Thornton  to  inform  you  that  immediately  after  his  funeral,  on  20th 

ult.,  his  will  was  opened  and  read  in  the  presence  of  James  Luff,  Esq., 

the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  deceased.     I  have  also  to  inform  you 

that  the  sum  of  £5  was  bequeathed  to  you  by  the  said  Joshua 

Thornton,  to  purchase  a  chain  and  collar  for  a  certain  terrier  dog 

named  Chowder,  which,  as  you  may  remember,  inflicted  a  severe 

bite  on  the  leg  of  your  respected  uncle  when  on  a  visit  to  Bilberry 

last  year. 

"  I  remain.  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Robert  Files,  Attorney. 

"  To  Mr.  Henry  Thornton." 

"What  a  horrible,  stingy,  old,  malicious  beast!"  exclaimed 
Frances.  "Only  think  of  his  bearing  a  grudge  against  us  ever 
since  last  autumn,  because  poor  Chowder  snapped  at  his  nasty  old 
gouty  leg,  when  kicked  down  over  the  garden  steps  !    And  his  money. 
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too^  all  gone  to  that  fat  grocer's  boy,  who  has  already  more  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with/' 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now,  is  the  question,"  said  Mary.  "  All 
our  hopes  have  been  built  up  on  the  chance  of  uncle  Joshua's  will ; 
and  here  is  quarter-day  again,  with  but  barely  money  enough  for 
the  landlord.  What  can  be  done  ?  I  have  worked  on  hopefully 
for  the  last  six  months;  but  my  scholars,  Henry,  are  gradually 
dwindling  as  the  grand  lady  Mrs.  Mac's  increase ;  and  I  can  see 
no  possible  way  of  managing  to  keep  up  appearances.^' 

This  was  said  very  quietly,  but  sadly. 

But  Henry  boldly  and  brightly  replied,  "Never  mind  the  fat 
grocer ;'  there  is  hope  for  us  yet,  if  we  will  but  be  true  to  ourselves. 
After  all,  it  is  not  Mr.  Files,  or  Pump  Court,  who  orders  all  these 
things.  It  has  been  low  water  with  us  before,  girls ;  and  after  a 
time  the  tide  has  turned.  Turn  it  will  again,  ere  long,  be  sure ;  and 
Chowder  shall  have  a  new  collar,  and  old  Brown  his  rent.  First  of 
all,  as  to  the  rent — this  five- pound  note  from  Pump  Court  will  quiet 
old  Brown ;  my  next  quarterns  pay  will  be  due  in  a  few  days ;  we 
will  get  a  first-rate  situation  for  Francie ;  Mary  will  make  the  pot 
boil  here  for  us  when  we  can  get  a  holiday  at  Christmas  or  Mid- 
summer, and  for  herself  and  Meg  all  the  year  round ;  and  a  very 
lonely  pot  that  last  will  be.'' 

"  Oh !  no,"  said  Mary,  "  don''t  call  it  lonely.  I  shall  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  long,  if  we  can  but  keep  out  of  debt.  You  and 
Francie  will  write  long  letters  to  me  from  Sandford  and  London, 
telling  me  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  great  world  ;  and  I  shall  be 
the  best  of  correspondents,  and  send  you  great  budgets  of  quiet 
gossiping  scandal  from  Bilberry." 

"  You  seem,'*  replied  Frances,  '^  to  have  settled  all  these  things 
very  quietly  and  composedly ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  no  situation 
of  Governess  is  ready ;  and,  in  the  second,  I  am  not  able  or  pre- 
pared to  fill  it,  even  if  it  were  vacant." 

"  Oh  !"  interrupted  her  brother,  "  situations  may  easily  be  had 
by  looking  carefully  at  the  London  papers ;  and  as  for  you,  Frances, 
if  you  choose  to  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  you  may  very  soon 
be  prepared  to  do  all  that  is  ever  required  of  many  a  Governess  now- 
a-days.  I  can  see  several  papers  at  the  office,  and  will  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  the  next  week  or  two ;  before  the  end  of  which  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  find  something  that  may  suit  us." 

''But,"  said  Frances,  rather  angrily,  "  I  am.»ur«  I  shall  never  be 
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able  to  undertake  a  governesses  situation.  I  am  not  half  clever 
enough^  and — what  experience  have  I  had?"' — (here  the  words 
came  out  more  and  more  slowly) — "  and,  besides  that,  I  don't  like 
teaching/' 

"  Well !  well  I  as  you  say/'  replied  Henry,  "  as  to  experience, 
everybody  I  suppose  must  make  a  beginning.  One  can't  learn  to 
swim  without  once  having  to  go  into  the  water  for  the  first  time. 
As  to  brains  enough  for  the  work,  I  never  before  heard  of  your 
being  deficient.  If  it  is  to  be  your  work,  depend  on  it  you  have 
brains  enough  and  to  spare.  But  as  to  your  liking  the  work  of  a 
governess  or  not,  thaf  s  another  question  altogether.  Very  few  of 
us,  I  am  afraid,  do  really  like  the  work  God  sets  us  to  do ;  though 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  He  sets  it,  we  ought  at  least  not  to 
doubt  our  power,  or  encourage  our  disinclination  to  do  it.    And — " 

*'  If  you  are  going  to  preach,  Henry,  I  am  too  tired  to  listen  just 
now ;  for  I  have  been  sitting  out  on  those  Bilberry-head  rocks  all 
the  afternoon,  watching  in  vain  to  see  some  of  the  fleet  go  down  the 
channel,  and  am  now  very  tired.  So,  please,  don't  scold  any  more. 
Mr.  Harvey  talked  to  me  for  an  hour,  last  week,  just  in  the  same 
way,  though  not  so  wisely  of  course ;  and  I  have  never  since  been 
quite  myself." 

This  last  remark  was  quite  true.  She  never  had  been  herself 
since  Mr.  Harvey's  last  chat  with  her  and  her  sister.  Her  con- 
science-constantly  reminded  her  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth,  and 
as  constantly  that  she  was  paying  little  heed  to  its  voice.  Every 
day  she  felt  more  and  more  deeply  how  true  it  was  that  her  brother 
and  sister  were  better  and  truer  than  herself;  that  she  was,  in  fact, 
a  mere  incumbrance  on  them ;  that  Mary  toiled  patiently  on,  day 
by  day,  among  her  little  scholars,  and  her  brother  among  law 
papers,  *^  on  a  high  stool,"  as  he  said,  ''  with  liberty  to  engross 
everything  but  the  fire;"  while  she,  for  whom  their  exertion  never 
slackened,  did  nothing  for  her  support  or  theirs. 

No  one  who  allows  conscience  to  talk  in  this  way,  unheeded, 
can  be  happy.  Hence  Frances  was  gloomy,  snappish,  and  discon- 
tented ;  knowing  that  she  was  not  in  the  right,  and  without  suffi* 
cient  moral  courage  to  own  herself  wrong,  and  to  act  accordingly. 

''  Oh  I  of  course" — she  reasoned  with  herself— "of  course,  Mr.  Har- 
vey is  the  Curate  of  the  parish ;  if  s  his  business  to  preach  to  me. 
He  picks  me  out,  because  I  am  the  youngest  of  the  three,  and  most 
likely  to  be  wrong ;  but,  if  he  were  in  my  place,  he  would  find  it 
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much  more  difficult  than  he  imagines  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  I 
know  people  can  write  and  talk  veiy  deverly  about  governess  work ; 
but  doing  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  Why  doesnH  he  advise 
Henry  or  Mary  V*  Here,  however,  she  suddenly  came  to  a  full  stop ; 
knowing  that  he  had  advised  both  of  them  many  and  many  a  time ; 
that  they  had  taken  his  advice,  and  were  now,  in  accordance  with  it, 
working  hard — as  hard  for  her  as  for  themselves. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  at  West  Hill  was  mainly  a  quiet  one. 
The  elder  sister  and  brother  chatted  quietly  together  as  the  twilight 
deepened ;  while  Frances  amused  herself  with  teasing  a  kitten  who 
lay  asleep  in  the  window-sill,  or  idly  glancing  at  the  pages  of  one 
of  Miss  Bumey's  novels,  the  stiff  propriety  and  formality  of  which 
did  little  more  than  annoy  her.  But  there  are  times  when  we  are 
apt  to  dose  ourselves  with  little  annoyances  of  this  kind,  and  tiy  to 
get  up  a  little  self-esteem  as  martyrs ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  a  grumbling  sort  of  gladness  we  go  to  the  stake. 

The  result,  however,  of  Henry's  visit  was  a  determination  to  seek 
at  once  for  a  governess's  situation  for  Frances;  to  pay  old  Brown 
his  rent ;  and  for  Mary  to  continue  her  little  school,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
McSwinder  and  her  flaming  advertisement.  And,  with  this  deter- 
mination, he  on  the  following  day  went  back  to  Sandford. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE   CURATE. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  Mr.  Harvey's  name,  and 
must  again  do  so,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  a  glance  at  him  in  his 
own  proper  habitat  in  East  Street,  overlooking  the  difl^.  But  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  his  grey  eyes,  long  eyelashes,  or 
whiskers;  his  interesting  looks  or  shiny  black  coat.  Of  course, 
being  a  curate,  he  was  interesting— especially  to  the  unmarried 
ladies  of  his  congregation — and  equally,  of  course,  his  coat  was 
seldom  a  new  one.  He  was  well  known  in  Bilberry,  and  more  liked 
among  the  poor  than  among  the  rich  sheep  of  his  flock.  Too  plain 
spoken  and  independent  for  the  one,  he  was  kind  and  affectionate 
and  patient  with  the  others,  winning  first  many  a  heart  and  then 
many  a  head  among  the  lost  brickmakers,  profane  sailors,  and  god- 
less idlers,  who,  according  to  the  "  Bilberry  Record,"  were  the  sheer 
result  of  Puseyism  in  this  benighted  region.  Of  course,  the  editor 
of  the  "  Bilberry  Record,"  being  himself  a  Presbyterian,  full  of 
scriptural  phrases  and  a  grm  belief  in  his  own  goodness,  had  fiill 
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right  and  knowledge  to  discuss  and  decide  auy  and  every  point  of 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  usage  in  the  English  Church ;  which  of 
course  he  did  twice  every  week  in  that  most  godly  print,  which  he 
found  to  sell  with  double  rapidity  whenever  he  had  an  unusually 
strong  exhortation  to  the  profane  brickmakers,  or  an  unusually 
bitter  sneer  at  the  Romish  practices,  in  a  neighbouring  parish  where 
they  had  dared  to  introduce  the  fearful  habit  of  saying  their  prayers 
every  day  at  St.  MichaeFs  Church ;  whereas,  as  every  one  knows, 
Sunday  is  the  only  day  on  which  any  Christian  has  any  need  to 
confess  himself  in  public  as  a  miserable  sinner,  or  to  ask  for  daily 
bread ;  and  churches  were  never  intended  to  be  opened  during  the 
six  working  days  of  the  week.     They  were  clearly  meant  for  work. 

What  sort  of  a  Curate  Robert  Harvey  was,  and  how  he  did  his 
work,  will,  as  far  as  is  necessary,  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.  Meanwhile  let  us  glance  into  his  study,  and  see 
what  he  is  doing. 

The  room  is  small,  but  cheerful.  Bcoks  cover  the  walls  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor ;  opposite  to  the  window  stretches  the  broad, 
blue  sea;  while  the  fresh  leaves  and  crimson  flowers  of  a  geranium 
peep  in  through  the  open  lattice,  and  whisper  gentle  thoughts  of 
sunshine  and  perfume,  many  a  time  when  his  pen  is  weary  and  his 
brain  perplexed.  He  has  been  writing  for  the  last  hour,  and  as  he 
writes  his  pen  moves  more  and  more  rapidly  over  eveiy  successive 
sheet.  His  care-worn  look  gradually  dies  out  from  the  pale,  anxious 
£Etce ;  he  pauses  for  a  moment  to  catch  the  odour  of  a  bunch  of 
violets. in  a  low  glass  before  him;  and  then  to  work  again.  The 
flowers  came  to  him  in  a  letter  this  morning,  rather  damaged  by 
the  journey ;  but  they  came  from  home,  some  two  hundred  miles 
away,  and  their  perfume  to  him  is  like  that  of  "  Araby  the  blest.'* 
A  single  whiff  of  their  fragrance,  therefore,  inspires  him  with  new 
power ;  and  his  pen  enters  on  a  new  lease. 

In  an  hour's  time  his  Sunday'^s  sermon  will  be  thus  far  finished; 
and,  if  you  care  to  enter  his  study  again,  you  will  probably  detect 
a  stronger  odour  than  that  of  violets.  Whether  he  or  his  land- 
lady smokes  remains  to  be  determined.  She  affirms  that  she  does 
not ;  and  so  most  likely  would  he,  if  closely  questioned. 

The  postman  goes  his  last  round  in  Bilberry  about  8  p.  m.  At 
that  hour  he  delivered  at  the  curate's  door  a  small  triangular  note; 
which  the  Rev.  R.  Harvey  received,  opened,  and  found  to  be  from 
his  parishioner  Marv  Thornton. 
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WOMAN  AS  SHE  SHOULD  BE. 
In  oar  observations  on  tbe  school-accomplishment  of  dancing  we  gave 
some  hints  respecting  the  value  of  that  ease,  gracefulness,  and  refinement 
which  ought  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  young  ladies,  and  which  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  them  than  the  art  of  dancing.  There  are  graces, 
as  we  said,  more  retiring,  but  far  more  valuable,  than  those  meretricious  ones 
that  shine  so  greatly  in  the  ball-room  ;  and  as  in  our  walks  of  observation 
we  happened  to  have  met  with  an  illustration  of  our  ideas,  we  shall  with- 
out further  ceremony  introduce  her  to  "  boarding-school"  imitation. 

When  we  first  saw  this  young  lady  she  had  just  been  '*  finished"  at  a 
boarding-school  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  conducted  by  a  lady  of  rare  abi- 
lities and  distinguished  worth.  This  lady  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
Quakeress,  although  not  then  a  member  of  the  Society,  which  might,  per- 
haps, account  for  the  solid  and  genuine  principles  which  she  infused  among 
her  pupils.  Her  school  was,  however,  a  fashionable  one ;  and  some  of  the 
best  famihes  in  the  county  had  their  children  educated  by  Mrs.  Eversfield. 

When  I  first  saw  Miss  Sterling — the  subject  of  these  remarks — she  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  was  just  entering  into  the  experiment  of 
realizing  those  dreams  of  the  gay  and  bedizened  world  which  occupy  the 
waking  hours  of  dreaming  young  ladies.  It  was  at  a  large  and  brilliant 
assembly  that  she  first  attracted  our  attention,  though  I  could  not  till  a 
long  lime  afterwards  tell  exactly  why;  for  her  face,  though  sufficiently 
interesting,  was  not  such  a  one  as  catches  the  roving  eyes  of  a  ball-room 
connoisseur,  and  her  figure  was  in  no  way  particularly  distinguished ;  still 
there  was  that  in  her  appearance  which  caused  us  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  her  movements  during  the  whole  evening,  in  the  course  of  which 
she  led  us  into  half-a-dozen  mistakes  by  her  consummate  delicacy,  grace, 
and  propriety  of  behaviour. 

We  had  a  friend  with  us  who  was  a  kind  of  hero  at  ball-rooms,  and  was 
looked  upon  by  a  number  of  party-giving  families  as  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient to  eyery  "spread"  of  a  fantastic-toe  nature.  His  name  was  Sidney 
Courtenay ;  and  so  I  asked  Sidney,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  glory,  the  name 
of  the  young  lady  with  a  wreath  of  roses  about  her  hair,  who  moved  about 
iu  the  dance  with  such  exquisite  grace  and  skill.  Courtenay,  who  prided 
himself  upon  being  an  authority  concerning  young  ladies,  and  particularly 
valued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  dancing,  having  taken  lessons  of  a 
baron  of  the  realm,  as  he  said — no  less  a  person  than  Baron  Nathan — 
*'  You  mean,"  said  he,  ''  that  tall  young  lady  with  spangles  and  feathers,  I 
presume  ?"  **  I  presume  I  mean  no  such  thing.  I  mean  the  middle-sized 
lady  who  is  dancing  opposite  to  her,  and  who  has  neither  spangles  nor 
feathers,  that  I  can  see."     **  \(y  good  friend,"  said  Courtenay,  "  you  never 
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made  a  more  wretched  mistake  in  your  life,  if  you  say  that  yoang  lady  is 
any  great  prodigy  in  the  '  dancing  line/  Why»  she  never  dances  waltzes 
or  polkas  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  and»  as  to  steps,  she  knows  nothing 
whatever.'* 

As  no  man  likes  to  have  his  taste  questioned,  even  in  the  most  insigni- 
ficant affair,  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to  support  mine ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose watched  the  lady  for  some  time,  in  order  to  detect  Courtenay  in  an 
error.  Insensibly,  however,  1  was  so  beguiled  by  the  easy  grace,  the  gen- 
tle, chastened  activity  with  which  she  moved  like  a  seraph  through  the 
mazes  of  the  dance,  without  study  or  effort,  that  I  quite  forgot  the  original 
motive  for  this  scrutiny,  and  to  this  day  I  cannot  tell  whether  she  executed 
any  steps  or  not.  I  recollect,  however,  that  there  were  other  ladies  in  the 
set  who  paid  such  special  attention  to  their  feet,  that  they  seemed  to  con- 
sider dancing  "pettito  gymnastics,"  as  Sidney  Smith  once  called  qua- 
drilles. 

**  Well,"  said  Courtenay,  ''old  feUar!  who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong? 
Am  I  not  right?"  ''Oh I  perfectly  right,"  I  replied;  "if  you  consider 
dancing  to  consist  in  tripping  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  fiddle-strings. 
However,  not  to  dispute  the  point,  I  confess,  if  you  please,  she  takes  no 
steps ;  I  think  she  does  a  great  deal  better.  But,  as  I  have  given  up  my 
point  about  her  steps,  there  are  other  points  in  her  appearance  well  worth 
our  consideration."  "  Pooh  !  pooh  I"  said  Courtenay ;  "  why,  she  has 
nothing  on  her  but  a  white  muslin  dress  and  that  paltry  wreath  of  rose- 
buds. I  confess  her  foot  is  pretty,  when  you  can  get  a  glimpse  of  it ;  but 
then,  what  a  shoe !  it  wants  cut  and  glitter ;  there  is  no  show  on  it." 
What  was  very  provoking,  I  found  in  this  particular  that  my  friend  was 
right ;  yet  such  was  the  mysterious  power  exercised  by  this  singular  young 
lady,  that  even,  this  ccnvicUon  did  not  destroy  the  illusion.  I  continued, 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  to  admire  her  as  the  best-dressed  lady  in 
the  room ;  although  she  wore  nothing  but  a  muslin  dress  and  a  wreath  of 
rose-buds,  and  had  not  a  single  ornament  on  her  shoes. 

I  met  her  frequently  afterwards  in  public  parties  and  at  social  firesides. 
On  such  occasions,  though  surrounded  by  women  dressed  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  this  age  of  wasteful  prodigality,  she  always  seemed  to  outdo  them 
all ;  and  I  had  often  the  pleasure  of  hearing  my  judgment  confirmed  by 
persons  who  had  refined  their  taste  by  the  habitual  contemplation  of  clas- 
sical models.  The  same  simplicity  pervaded  her  behaviour  and  conver- 
sation ;  though  the  one  never  challenged  observation,  and  the  other  neither 
sparkled  nor  astonished.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  acquaintance,  at  that 
time  and  since,  I  cannot  remember  that  she  ever  uttered  any  regular  wit- 
ticism or  special  wise  saying ;  but,  without  taking  any  pains  to  show  her- 
self off  as  a  wise  or  a  witty  woman,  her  chat  was  always  playful,  agreeable, 
and  sometimes  almost  attic,  and  ever  characterized  by  a  species  of  femi- 
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nine  good  sense,  that  gave  it  a  dignity  that  awakened  respect,  without 
exciting  any  species  of  inferiority ;  and  she  appeared  particularly  to  advan- 
tage when  a  regular  "  hlue  stocking"  chanced  to  be  present.  Though  I 
have  sometimes  seen  her  in  company  deserted  for  the  society  of  one  of 
these  declamatory  ladies,  I  never  failed  to  observe  the  recreants  who  had 
been  unwarily  attracted  by  some  emphatic  harangue  return,  after  listening 
and  yawning  a  little  while,  to  the  shrine  of  unpretended  modest  propriety. 

Something  more  than  a  year  after  our  acquaintance,  I  commenced  my 
seclusion  in  the  country,  and  I  did  not  see  her  for  some  years.  On  my 
return  to  the  city  I  was  informed  that  she  was  married  to  a  gentleman  of 
small  fortune,  who  had  been  attached  to  her  for  a  considerable  time.  As- 
suming the  privilege  of  an  old  friend  and  an  old  man,  I  called  to  see  her, 
and  was  received  with  such  unaffected  hospitality,  both  by  herself  and  hus- 
band, that  I  renewed  my  intimacy,  and  always  found  an  arm-chair  set 
forth  on  my  arrival. 

Although  Mrs.  Marchmont — for  that  was  her  married  name — was  past 
the  bloom  of  her  youth,  I  still  found  the  propriety  of  demeanour  for  which  I 
used  to  admire  her  pervade  every  part  of  her  small  establishment. 
The  first  time  I  entered  the  house  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  elegance 
and  gentility  which  I  observed,  which  seemed  to  speak  of  means  beyond 
what  I  knew  her  husband  to  possess.  Every  part  seemed  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  degree  of  liberality,  at  a  first  glance  almost  amounting  to 
profusion,  that  apparently  vied  with  the  splendour  of  our  most  profuse 
and  wealthy  "  magnates."  As  usual,  too,  the  lady  appeared  dressed  quite 
as  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  income  as  were  the  decorations  of  her 
house ;  and  although  I  never  found  her  without  something  about  the 
parlour  indicating  she  had  been  employed,  still  she  acted  and  spoke  so  like 
a  perfect  lady  that  I  could  not  stretch  my  faith  to  a  belief  that  she  had 
been  actually  busy  in  such  a  fine  dress  as  she  seemed  to  wear. 

I  dined  there  often.  At  my  first  dinner  1  thought  my  young  friend  a 
little  extravagant,  both  in  the  dinner  and  in  the  serving  it :  everything 
was  so  good,  so  perfect,  so  exact.  I  thought  she  had  in  this  at  least  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  prudence  and  good  sense,  and  the  thought  made 
me  uneasy  for  a  considerable  time,  until  luckily  I  thought  of  resorting  to 
my  old  custom  of  analysing — a  habit  I  recommend  to  my  female  readers, 
as  furnishing  an  almost  certain  antidote  to  every  species  of  perfection. 

The  first  discovery  I  was  enabled  to  arrive  at,  was  that  the  furniture  of 
this  neatly-ordered  house  was  in  leality  neither  expensive  nor  splendid, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  very  plain,  yet  very  good,  and  that  it  owed  its  sole 
charm  to  the  taste  and  simplicity  with  which  it  was  chosen  and  arranged. 
There  was  no  glare  about  the  rooms,  no  tinsel,  no  gaudy  colours,  no  con- 
trasts between  meanness  and  finery ;  but  everything  was  in  keeping,  and 
even  the  servants  partook  of  the  neatness  and  fitness  of  the  furniture.     In 
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subjecting  the  dinner  to  the  same  process  of  analyzation^  I  found  that  all 
that  had  been  done  to  give  me  hospitable  entertaiumeot  consisted  of  viauds 
judicioosly  selected^  and  economical] j  although  genteelly  preferred.  The 
table  equipage  was  also  in  the  nicest  keeping,  jet  eTidentlj  it  cost  bat 
little. 

The  great  crowning  beauty  of  the  whole  repast  and  of  the  establish- 
ment was  the  domestic  genius— for  I  can  call  it  by  no  other  name — of  this 
estimable  wife.  She  it  was  that  threw  an  air  of  simple  elegance  and  fit- 
ness upon  all  around.  Versed  from  her  childhood  in  all  the  indescribable 
secrets  of  good  breeding  by  her  admirable  *'  GoTemess/*  she  brought  her 
grace,  her  method,  her  propriety  and  good  sense  to  bear  upon  the  ten 
thousand  little  matters  of  domestic  life.  In  one  word,  she  knew  that  it 
was  by  calling  into  active  exercise  those  virtues  that  she  could  make  a 
dinner,  a  house,  or  a  little  party,  more  than  ''  brilliant,"  and  a  husband 
and  friends  more  happy,  than  by  all  the  vulgar  and  ostentatious  display  in 
the  world.     Let  young  ladies  learn  something  by  her  example. 
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Although  poets  complain  that  the  flowers  of  genius  are  sometimes  *'  boru 
to  blush  nnseen  and  waste  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  air,'*  it  must  be 
confessed  that  nature  does  now  and  then  bestov\  fame  upon  people  of  whose 
identity  we  are  anything  but  certain ;  who,  for  instance,  can  tell  us  who 
Old  King  Cole  was,  whose  dog  was  so  lazy  that  he  laid  his  head  against 
the  wall  to  bark ;  who  was  Dick,  whose  hatband,  that  went  nine  times 
round  and  would  not  tie,  has  served  as  a  representative  of  all  queer  things 
ever  since ;  who  was  Margery  Daw,  or  Betty  Martin  ?  No  one  can  tell. 
Nay,  who  was  the  Old  Lady  of  Banbury  Cross,  who  mounted  her  horse  in 
such  grand  style  that  her  fame  is  sung  in  every  nursery  in  the  world  where 
the  English  language  is  spoken;  and  that  is  almost  everywhere.  The 
celebrated  cross  itself  is  gone,  and  the  guess  of  the  historian  is  that  the 
fine  lady  was  no  one  in  particular,  but  simply  a  leadi  g  personage  in  a  reli- 
gious procession.  Amidst  these  freaks  of  fortune  it  is  refreshing  to  record 
an  instance  of  her  justice ;  for,  whoever  else  may  complain,  certainly  it 
must  not  be  Betty  White. 

That  our  article  may  have  a  literary  as  well  as  a^  gastronomic  value,  we 
may  as  well  say  at  once  that  our  friends,  the  Dry-as-dust  family,  first  set 
us  upon  an  inquiry  after  the  matter.  Shakspeare  makes  one  of  FalstafiTs 
companions  compare  Master  Slender  to  a  "  Banbury  cheese,"  and  certain 
erudite  commentators  said  because  it  is  "all  paring  ;"  which  note  afforded 
us  no  light.  Old  Camden,  in  1586,  says  that  the  place  was  "  famous  for 
making  good  cheese  ;'*  and  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  1 65 1 , 
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says,  "  Of  all  cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be 
the  best."  Other  authors  have  alluded  to  this  celebrated  article,  which 
has  now  benome  exceedingly  rare :  it  is,  however,  still  manufactured  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  future  commentators  upon  onr  great  dramatist  had 
better  substitute  for  a  cheese  ''all  paring*'  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the 
article  to  which  Master  Slender  is  compared  is  like  a  cream  cheese,  almost 
white,  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  of  the  most  delicious  taste,  and  that  the 
best  quality  is  sold  at  1$,  3d,  per  pound.  It  no  longer  retains  the  original 
name,  however,  and  very  little  of  it  is  now  made  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  early,  however,  as  1614  the  "  Banbury  Cakes  "  had  come  into  repute 
along  with  the  Banbury  Puritans.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Bartholomew 
Fair,"  introduces  a  "  Banbury  man,"  and  seems  to  use  the  phrase  as  equi- 
valent for  that  term.  This  man,  who  turns  prophet,  was  formerly  a  baker, 
and  a  maker  of  those  spiced  cakes.  In  the  following  year,  1615,  Richard 
Braithwait  published  his  **  Strappado  for  the  Divell/'  and  he  also  mentions 
the  Banbury  Cakes.  John  Taylor,  the  "  Water  Poet,"  writing  in  1636, 
also  speaks  of  those  "  famous  cakes."  It  is  a  good  test  of  its  quality  that 
this  famous  article  has  held  its  place  in  the  public  estimation  for  nearly 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  quite  enough,  we  presume,  for  our  saying 
something  of  the  maker  as  well  as  of  the  article  itself. 

In  the  days  of  good  old  Queen  Bess,  then,  there  lived  in  Banbury  a 
family  of  the  name  of  White,  and  one  of  them— a  profane  idle  fellow,  if 
history  has  not  belied  him — got  married.  Whatever  Mrs.  White's  virgin 
temper  might  have  been,  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  became  very  tart  in  the 
confectionary  line,  upon  which  she  entered ;  but,  then,  a  dissolute  husband 
is  no  doubt  verv  apt  to  beget  an  acid  fermentation  in  almost  any  woman's 
heart.  There,  however,  was  the  family  to  be  prorided  for,  any  way ;  and,  as 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  Betty  brought  out  a  new  cake,  so 
sweet  and  grateful  to  the  palate  that  the  most  miserly  boy  could  not  resist  the 
temptation,  and  so  exchanged  his  last  penny  for  it.  Others  promised  to 
be  good  children  if  "  Mammy "  would  only  buy  one  of  those  delicious 
mouthfuls ;  whibt  those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  scald  their 
fingers,  tumble  down  stairs,  or  knock  their  heads  against  the  table,  cried 
on  until  the  bruise  was  healed  with  one  of  Betty  White's  cakes.  People 
from  the  town,  going  into  the  country  to  see  their  friends,  filled  their 
pockets  with  the  same  desirable  commodity,  to  bestow  them  upon  the 
little  ones,  who  watched  their  coming  with  watery  mouths ;  and  many  a 
little  Jackey  Homer  has  sat  in  the  corner  sucking  his  thumb  to  keep 
himself  from  (retting  until  father  should  come  from  market  and  bring  him 
a  Banbury  Cake.  After  a  time,  people  in  town  began  to  receive  Mrs.  White's 
cakes  as  presents  from  their  country  cousins,  and  thus  the  fame  of  the 
cakes  became  established ;  for,  although  they  were  in  most  cases  ostensibly 
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bought  for  the  "  little  ones,"  there  were  many  big  ones  who  gladly  de- 
Tonred  them. 

Meantime,  it  is  but  fair  to  the  inventor  of  the  Banbury  Cake  to  state  that 
some  of  her  descendants  deny  the  story  of  Mrs.  White's  irritability  of 
temper,  and  she  herself  seems  to  have  resented  the  scandal  during  her 
lifetime.  "  My  name,"  she  would  say,  "  is  '  Quiet  Betty.'  I  never  meddlea 
nor  makes  with  nobody :  no  mealman  never  calls  upon  me  twice."  And 
then,  as  most  people  do  who  are  making  money,  she  was  always  com- 
plaining of  the  hardness  of  the  times.  ''Only  think,"  she  used  to 
say,  when  customers  complained  that  cakes  were  smaller,  **  there's  eur- 
raw,  they  be  double  the  price  th'  used  to  be ;  and  then  there's  butter 
and  sugar,  why  they  be  double  th'  price  th'  was  formerly;"  and  if, 
after  this,  a  customer  could  have  the  face  to  complain  of  the  size  of  the 
halfpenny  cakes,  she  would  exclaim,  **  Pity  help  y',  I  'oonder  how  mnch 
butter  and  sugar  y'  could  buy  for  a  ha-penny."*  No  rising  or  going  down 
in  the  world,  sweet  cakes  or  sour  tempers,  however,  could  ever  cure  Jervis 
White  of  his  profanity  and  idleness ;  for,  whilst  Betty  was  busy  with  her 
cakes,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  hang;ing  over  the  hatch  of  his  shop-door, 
leaving  the  whole  process  of  cake-making  to  his  better  half.  Occasionally, 
however,  he  would  speak  a  word  in  favour  of  his  wife's  productions,  and 
declare  that  her  cakes  were  so  light  that  a  sparrow  one  day  came  into  the 
shop  and  flew  off  with  one  of  them.  It  is  related,  also,  that  he  was  always 
angry  if  it  happened  to  rain  on  a  Fair  day,  and  would  pettishly  exclaim, 
"  If  the  Black'un  heu  a  black  cloud,  he's  sure  to  blow  it  up  at  Banbury 
Fair." 

Such  were  first  the  makers  and  vendors  of  this  delicious  morsel,  which  has 
since  attained  a  world-wide  notoriety.  During  their  lifetime  strange  things 
were  done  in  Banbury  ;  one  party  was  divided  against  another,  and  despe- 
rate battles  were  fought  both  there  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Upon  the 
whole  the  town  was  generally  favourable  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  I. ;  but 
it  mattered  not  who  came,  Soundheads  or  Cavaliers,  they  all  ate  Betty 
White's  cakes ;  and  although  some  of  the  more  hungry  and  needy  amongst 
them  might  grumble  at  the  price,  they  ate  them  nevertheless.  When  she 
died  the  historian  sayeth  not ;  her  monument,  if  she  ever  had  one,  has 
perished :  and  the  ungrateful  people  who  have  eaten  her  delicacies,  and 
some  of  them  grown  rich  upon  her  receipt,  have  never  had  the  grace  to  do 
her  honour.  If  she  survived  her  husband,  the  probability  is  that  she  never 
bad  a  tombstone ;  but  if  that  worthy  gentleman  survived  her,  we  have  no 
doubt  but  that  he  adorned  her  last  resting-place  with  an  epitaph,  sweet  as 
any  cake  that  she  ever  baked  in  her  life. 

*  See  Beesley't  *•  Hist,  of  Banbury/'  p.  570. 
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We  think  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Banbury  Cake  has  changed  but 
little — either  in  form,  size,  or  quality — for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
It  is  a  nice,  diamond  shaped  commodity,  about  the  size  of  a  very  small 
pane  in  an  old*fashioned  Gothic  window.  But  if  Betty  White's  customers 
complained  when  the  price  was  only  a  halfpenny,  what  would  they  say  now, 
when  it  has  risen  to  twopence  ?  It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  little  dwarf 
made  at  a  penny,  which  you  may  perchance  taste  if  you  have  no  hollow 
teeth  to  lose  it  in,  but  it  is  rather  tantalizing  to  the  palate  to  eat  these, 
and  hence  the  larger  article  is  generally  preferred,  and  the  quantity  of 
those  that  are  consumed  is  almost  incredible. 

There  are  only  three  real  Banbury  Cake  shops,  and  between  these  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  award  the  pre-eminence.  That  kept  by  Mr.  Lamb 
is  undoubtedly  the  original  shop ;  but  a  rival  tradesman,  whose  ancestor 
was  a  journeyman  in  the  establishment,  has  the  original  receipt;  and 
another  rival  tradesman  married  a  descendant  of  the  original  White 
family,  and  has  therefore  monopolized  the  hereditary  virtue.  The  only 
thing  left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  try  the  whole  of  them,  and 
we  did  each  proprietor  in  turn  the  honour  of  eating  a  very  reasonable 
quantity  of  his  productions.  Well,  our  opinion  is,  that  they  are  all  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  secret.  One  manufacturer  certainly  makes  his  cakes 
larger  than  either  of  the  others ;  but,  with  this  exception,  there  is  very  little 
indeed  to  choose  between  them.  We  are,  however,  bound  to  say  that  we 
believe  that  the  secret  of  making  them  is  confined  to  the  parties  whom  we 
have  mentioned ;  for  what  is  called  a  Banbury  Cake,  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  in  London,  and  which  is  made  according  to  the  directions  given 
in  some  cookery-book,  is  no  more  like  it  than  chalk  is  like  cheese.  The 
process  is  in  fact  a  secret,  and  Banbury  Cakes  are  only  made  in  Banbury. 
The  reader  may  rely  upon  it  that  we  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  dis- 
covery of  the  receipt,  and  the  following  is  all  that  we  obtained  : — "  No," 
said  one  of  the  manufacturers,  *'  we  don't  exactly  tell,  thee  knows  ;  but 
thee  may  say  it  is  a  rich  paste,  and  then  thee  may  say  there  are  currants 
in  it,  and  the  spices  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  Now  I  think 
that  is  near  enough  for  thee."*  We  hope  this  is  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for 
it  is  all  that  we  could  learn  about  the  matter. 

The  quality  of  this  cake  is  vouched  for,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  in  demand 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  world ;  India,  China,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  St.  Helena — all  send  their  orders,  and  hence  the  enormous  quantity 
that  are  manufactured.  It  is  said  that  the  trade  has  greatly  increased  of 
late  years ;  but  in  1841  the  proprietor  of  the  "  original  cake  shop"  sold  on 

*  Some  of  oar  retden  may  not  be  aware  that  the  Incrative  trade  of  Banbury  Cake- 
making  ii  carried  on  chiefly  bj  memben  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  the  town. — Ed.  Gov. 
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an  average  5400  weekly  of  the  twopenny  cakes,  and  both  of  bis  neighbours 
are  apparently  doing  an  equally  thriving  business,  and  it  seems  likely  at 
the  present  time  that  there  is  little  if  anything  short  of  a  million  of  those 
cakes  made  in  Banbury  every  year.  The  profit  upon  the  article  must  be 
enormous,  and  hence  the  great  care  with  which  the  secret  of  their  manu- 
facture is  guarded. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  beg  to  assure  the  reader  that  Betty  Whitens 
sour  temper  has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  flavour  of  her  cakes.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  thiit  she  needed  all  her  sweetness  in  them,  and  hence  had  no 
superfluous  quantity  for  other  domestic  purposes.  Neither  is  this  so 
much  to  be  regretted.  Her  acids  must  have  been  bestowed  principally 
upon  her  husband,  who,  no  doubt,  got  nothing  more  than  his  deserts, 
whilst  posterity  will  always  be  grateful  to  her  for  that  sweet  legacy — the 
Banbury  Cake. 


METHODE  D'INSTRUCTION  ET  D'BDUCATION, 
PAE  FREDERIC  FRCEBEL. 

(Qmtinmedjram  pttye  77.) 

IV. 
Pour  faire  Teducation  d'un  enfant,  11  faut  connaitre   et  ses  bons  et  ses 
mauvais  penchans ;  il  faut  que  la  sp^cialite  de  sa  nature  se  manifeste,  et 
cela  ne  peut  s'obtenir  qu'en  faisant  agir  I'enfant. 

Les  actions  libres  de  I'enfant  jusqu'k  sept  ans  sont  concentrees  dans  ses 
jeux  et  dans  sa  oonduite  envers  autrui,  surtout  envers  ses  camarades.  II 
a  done  besoin  pour  jouer,  pour  agir,  de  materiaux  qui  soient  k  la  portee 
de  ses  forces  et  de  ses  facultes,  et  il  a  besoin  de  la  coropagnie  d'enfans  de 
son  &ge. 

A  ce  double  besoin,  repond  le  Jardin  dEnfanB,  C*est  un  petit  monde 
k  part,  monde  ideal,  dans  lequel  toutes  les  forces  et  toutes  les  facultes  les 
plus  diverses  trouvent  I'occasion  de  se  developper  ;  oii  I'enfant,  dans  tout 
s<m  ^tre,  se  prepare  k  la  vie  reelle. 

Y. 

Si  I'homme  est  fait  k  I'image  de  Dieu,  il  en  doit  porter  I'empreiute  des 
sa  naissance.  Dieu  etant  cr^teur,  I'enfant  sera  createur  dans  sa  petite 
mesure,  et,  des  le  debut  de  sa  vie,  ses  plus  hautes  facultes  doivent  ^tre 
mises  en  jeu  pour  contrebalanrer  en  lui  les  penchans  mauvais. 

C'est  1&  le  pouToir  regenerateur  du  travail. 

L'enfant  joue  non-seulement  pour  s'amuser,  mais  encore  plus  pour  se 
developper  corps  et  ame.  Tons  ses  efforts  instinctifs  out  ce  but,  et  pour 
qu'il  puisse  I'atteindre,  il  faut  lui  fourair  les  matiriaux  n^cessaires  et  con- 
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venables,  et  en  mdme  temps  la  wutniere  de  «'ffi  sermr,  la  methode  qui  doit 
conduire  au  r^sultat  desire. 

Ceci  est  encore  plus  n^ssaire  k  I'enfant  qui  apprend  et  travaille  en 
jouantt  qu'ii  I'enfant  qui  apprend  a  T^le  et  dont  le  developpement  est 
'di)k  avano^* 

En  oonyertissant  le  jeu  de  Fenfant  en  uuiruetum  et  en  travailt  on  ne 
fait  que  ce  que  la  ma  nature  demande.  Pour  j  parvenir,  il  suifit  de  laisser 
faire  k  i'enfant  autant  d^expMeneee  que  possible ;  experiences  de  tout 
genre,  physiques  et  intellectuelleft»  et  de  faire  sortir  un  r^sultat  de  son  jeu, 
de  son  action ;  et  c'est  tout  ce  qu*il  desire. 

Ces  risultats  obtenus,  ae  sont  ses  crnvree^  ou  il  se  reconnait  artiste  et 
ertetenr,  et  qui  lui  donnent  le  contentement  de  soi-ro6me,  si  necessaire 
pour  le  progr^s  moral. 

Gomme  le  monde  entier  est  Tatelier  de  rhumanit^,  oi!^  Vhomme  est 
appeie  k  devenir  artiste  k  I'image  du  createur  en  exer^ant  sa  force  et  per- 
feoiionnant  tout  son  ^tre,  en  m^me  temps  qu*il  cultive  et  perfectionne  la 
terre  elle-m^me ;  ainsi  le  Jardin  d'JSnfans  doit  ^tre  le  petit  nombre  et 
I'atelier  de  Tenfance  ok  chacun  apprend  k  devenir  artiste,  createur,  et 
satisfait  son  aspiration  vers  le  bean,  vers  Tideal,  tout  en  se  pr^parant  aux 
fonctions  de  la  Tie  reelle. 

De  cette  mani^re,  le  je6  de  Ten&nt  se  trouye  rer^tu  d'une  sorte  de 
dignity ;  il  entre  dans  les  conyenanoes  d'un  6tre  raisonnable  et  rationnel, 
sans  que  rien  soit  6i6  k  I'innocence  et  k  Tinsouciance  enfantine,  qu'il  faut 
soigneusement  pr^serrer  et  m^me  prolonger. 

Travailler  a?ec  un  but,  c'est  remplir  un  devoir ;  et  remplir  des  devoirs 
d'aussi  bonne  heure  que  possible,  est  de  k  plus  hante  importance  pour  le 
d^yeloppement  moral. 

Les  petits  ourrages  de  I'enfant  sont  par  lui  donn^,  soit  pour  faire  plabir 
k  son  prochaiu,  soit  m^me  pour  yenir  en  aide  k  I'indigence,  et  le  font  eon- 
courir  de  differentes  maniires  k  des  choses  utiles.  Ainsi,  dans  le  jeu  et  le 
trayail,  commence  le  developpement  du  coeur,  condition  premiere  de  I'idu- 
cation  en  g^n^ral. 

{La  ntUe  proehainememi.) 


GITT-BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Thk  art  of  writing  books  for  the  young  is  by  no  means  easily  acquired  by 
those  who  are  not  thorough  educationists  in  eyery  sense  of  the  word.  The 
great  majority  of  the  extraneously-attractiye  books  for  young  children  are 
entirely  worthless,  if  not  more  than  worthless.  We  do  not  say  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  good  books  suitable  for  the  young.  Thanks  to  the  piety  of 
some,  the  ambition  of  others ;  thanks  to  speculation,  competition,  and  the 
whimsicalities  of  maiden  aunts  tnd  indulgent  grandmas,  there  is  such  a 
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countless  wmetj  of  books,  from  the  ftirthing/b/tb  to  the  costly  series,  thftt 
the  most  fastidious  taste  can  be  gratified.  But,  withal,  the  number  of 
reoommendable  juvenile  books  is  comparatiyelj  small.  We  hare  been 
asked  by  several  esteemed  correspondents  to  notice  ftom  time  to  time  such 
gifl^books  as  we  can  recommend.  This  would  be  no  easy  task,  if  performed 
as  we  should  like  to  perform  it.  We  should  require  a  monthly  magasiDe 
to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  subject ;  for  books  such  as  we  should  intro- 
duce to  some  children  we  should  scrupulously  withhold  from  others.  This 
may  sound  strange  to  some  ;  but,  if  our  space  would  permit,  we  should  not 
defer  to  some  future  occasion  to  particularise. 

There  are  some  books  fit  for  any  children — high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
grave  or  gay,  weak  or  strong,  fanciful  or  matter-of-fact.  Then,  say  some, 
these  must  be  the  best  books.  Not  necessarily  so.  They  may  have  the 
negative  merit  of  teaching  nothing  baneful ;  they  may  even  have  the  posi- 
tive merit  of  exemplifying  the  utile  et  dulee  admirably :  still  we  would  not 
venture  to  assert,  without  qualifjring  our  assertion,  that  they  are  the  heti 
books  for  the  young.  We  are  strongly  in  favour  of  placing  what  are  com- 
monly called  religious  books  in  the  hands  of  children ;  we  do  not  wish  to 
withhold  such  pleasing  books  as  subserve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
pleasing  the  sense,  and,  of  course,  the  fancy  :  we  do  not  even  wish  to  eon- 
sign  to  everiasting  oblivion  the  narratives  of  **  Old  Mother  Hubbard," 
**  Dick  Whittington,"  and  other  worthies  of  the  same  class.  Tiiey  can 
rarely  do  harm — ^they  possibly  may,  in  judicious  hands,  do  good ;  but 
books  of  such  character,  or  even  those  which  inculcate  particular  virtues 
and  impart  positive  instruction,  so  far  from  $uper9eding  rriigious  books, 
absolutely  make  an  opening  for  them. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  point  out  what  religious  books  are  most  suit- 
able. We  could  not  conscientiously  place  in  the  hands  of  a  young  child  of 
staunch  Nonconformist  parents  a  book  that,  unexceptionable  in  other 
respects,  lauded  the  Church  Catechism  or  the  union  of  Church  and  State* 
We  should  not  on  any  account  place  in  the  hands  of  the  child  of  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopalian  a  book  containing  sentiments  tending  either  to  Romish 
prelacy  or  Protestant  nonconformity ;  nor  should  we  endeavour,  covertly 
or  openly,  to  proselytize,  by  means  of  little  books,  the  young  children  of 
Roman  Catholics.  We  would  go  further  than  this — we  would  teach  reli- 
gious truths  to  children  dogmatically.  We  would  avoid  arguments :  we 
would  advise  the  Christian  teacher  to  leave  out  his  little  telf^  however 
great  he  may  be,  and  his  little  eommunityy  however  numerically  great  it 
msy  be,  and  teach  Bible  truths  by  using  Bible  arguments  and  Bible  prooft 
only.  Let  him  avoid  even  allusion  to  tystems  from  which  he  differs.  If 
he  be  a  good  teacher  his  pupils  will  love  him,  and  they  will  believe. him. 
He  has  no  incredulity  to  deal  with ;  he  need  not  fear  that  his  pupils  will, 
when  they  grow  older,  readily  yield  their  apinions — that  is  contrary  to 
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bumaD  nuture.    Praojk  imply  doubts,  and  children  will  believe  anything 
told  them  by  those  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 

Having  thus  premised,  we  shall  recommend  occasionally,  or  perhaps  in 
each  number,  such  books — ^religious  or  secular — as  we  should  place  in  the 
hands  of  children.  As  in  each  case  we  shall,  whenever  it  is  necessary, 
give  a  fair  specimen  extract  of  each  work,  our  own  religious  bias  must  of 
course  appear.  But  as  we  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility,  and  as  our  readers 
can  bear  us  witness  that  we  always  endeavour  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  uncharitableness  or  ezclusiveness,  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  give  satis- 
Action  to  the  majority  of  our  friends. 

I.  The  first  to  which  we  shall  call  attention  is  issued  by  our  respected  pub- 
lishers, Messrs,  Barton  and  Co.  It  is  called  **  The  Children  or  ScRrp- 
TURE."*  In  many  respects  it  resembles  those  excellent  and  well-known 
works,  "Line  upon  Line,"  "The  Prince  of  Peace,"  and  '*  The  Peep  of 
Day ;"  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  claims,  and  it  merits,  pre-eminence.  It  is  a 
book  that  any  Christian  parents — no  matter  to  what  community  they  belong 
— can  with  safety  and  satisfaction  place  in  the  hands  of  their  children :  with 
safety y  because  it  is  not  polemical ;  with  MaUBfaction^  because  it  is  scriptural. 

There  is  no  "  Preface."  It  is  arranged  under  thirty-three  headings,  of 
which  the  first,  bearing  the  title  of  the  book,  "  The  Children  of  Scrip- 
ture," is  introductory.     We  subjoin  it : — 

'*  Let  UA  talk  about  the  Children  of  Scripture. 

"  Yoa  have  often  heard  of  aome  amongst  them.    Moses,  Joseph,  Samuel,  and  David. 

**  They  were  alt  children  lUce  yourselTes.  And  although  they  Hved  thousands  of  years 
ago,  we  know,  for  we  can  read  it  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  had  hearts  like  yours. 
They  could  Iotc,  and  suffer,  and  cry  aa  yon  can.  They  played  and  worked.  And  they 
ttied  to  kneel  down  and  pzay  to  the  one  true  God. 

*'  Tbsy  had  also  the  same  eormpt  nature.  They  felt  ready  to  be  angry,  and  to  quarrel, 
and  to  en?y,  just  as  little  children  do  now.  Sometimes  they  gave  way  to  these  bad  feel- 
ings, and  sinned.  Sometimes,  by  the  grace  of  God,  they  overcame  the  temptations,  and 
ictisted  the  evil  spirit,  and  pleased  God.  We  shall  see  this  more  clearly  as  we  talk  about 
them  one  by  one. 

*'  Bat,  first,  let  us  remember  that  not  one  word  of  Scripture  is  written  in  vain.  And, 
theiefore,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  every  child  we  read  of  in  the  Bib|e  is  intended  by 
God  to  ataad  before  «a  as  a  model  or  example,  as  an  encouragement,  or*  it  may  be,  only 
as  a  warning." 

The  others  are  headed  respectively  "  The  First  Child — Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael — Ishmael ;  or,  the  Envious  Child — Isaac  ;  or,  the  Obedient  Child — 
Joseph;  or,  the  Patient  and  Forgiving  Child— Joseph  in  Egypt — Joseph 
and  Benjamin — Moses,  the  Chosen  Child — ^The  Chosen  Child :  Moses 
saved  by  Pharaoh's  Daughter — Samuel,  the  Dedicated  Child — Samuel 
at  Shiloh— David,  the  Royal  Child—David  and  Goliath —Elijah  at 
Zarephath  ;  or,  the  Child  restored  by  Prayer — The  Children  and  Elisha  ; 
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or,  the  Mocking  Children — Elisha  ftt  Shunem ;  or,  Another  Child  restored 
by  Prayer— Naaman's  Little  Maid  ;  or,  the  Servant  Child — Daniel ;  or, 
the  Faithful  Child— The  King's  Dream— The  Fiery  Fumace ;  or,  the  Cap- 
tive Children— Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den — John  the  Baptist ;  or,  the  Pro- 
phet  Child — ^The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist — Jesus,  the  Divine  Child — 
The  Presentation  in  the  Temple — The  Murder  of  the  Innocents ;  or,  the 
Martyr  Children— Jesus  in  the  Temple — Jairus's  Daughter;  or,  the  Child 
of  Believing  Parents — Jesus  at  Nain ;  or,  the  Widow's  Child — Children 
brought  to  Jesus ;  or,  the  Children  blessed  by  Jesus — ^The  Children  in 
the  Temple  ;  or,  the  Children  who  sang  Praise  to  God — Timothy ;  or^  the 
Child  who  Loved  the  Scriptures.'* 

It  is  illustrated  with  very  good  wood-cuts,  of  which  we  give  a  specimen, 
with  the  narrative  of 

KAAIf  AN's   UTTLB   If  AID  ;   OK,   THB   SBBVANT  CHILD. 

"  Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  little  waiting-maid.  And  700  will  ace  by  the 
story  how  much  good  even  a  little  child  may  have  it  in  her  power  to  do,  if  only  she  lores 
God,  and  is  not  afraid  to  confess  herself  his  servant. 

**  There  was  a  man  named  Naaroan,  not  amongst  the  children  of  Israel,  bat  a  Syrian. 
He  was  captain  over  the  king  of  Syria's  army,  and  as  he  was  very  brave,  and  bad  been, 
under  God,  the  deliverer  of  Syria  from  its  enemies,  the  king  valoed  him  very  highly. 
He  was  rich,  and  powerful,  and  beloved ;  but  he  was  a  leper. 

*'  Now  a  leper  was  in  those  days  an  object  of  great  disgust  to  every  one.  The  disease 
of  leprosy  is  now  scarcely  known,  but  formerly  it  was  very  common,  and  veiy  much 
dreaded.  Persons  afflicted  with  it  were  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sort  of  white 
scales,  and  were  full  of  frightful  sores.  No  one  vrould  touch  them,  except  those  chari- 
table souls  who  did  it  for  the  love  of  God ;  and,  amongst  the  Jews,  all  lepers  were 
looked  on  as  unclean,  and  not  even  allowed  to  come  into  the  presence  of  their  fellow* 
creatores.  No  wonder  leprosy  was  considered  a  terrible  disease.  But  with  this  tcnible 
disease  the  great,  the  mighty  Naaman,  that  man  of  valour,  was  aillieted.  Neither  his 
riches  nor  his  high  calling  had  been  able  to  exempt  him  from  sickness,  and  in  vain  had 
he  tried  every  means  of  cure. 

**  Now,  some  time  before  this,  the  king  of  Syria  had  been  at  war  with  the  king  of 
Israel,  and  during  the  war  some  of  the  Israelites  had  been  taken  prisoners.  And 
amongst  the  captives  was  a  little  girl,  perhaps  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Jewish  soldiers ; 
we  cannot  tell  who  she  was,  but  she  was  a  little  Jewess,  and  had  been  taken  captive, 
and  brought  away  from  her  own  land  to  the  house  of  Naaman,  and  there  she  became  a 
waiting-maid  to  Naaman's  wife.  Perhaps  she  had  been  rich  once  in  her  parents'  home. 
Perhaps  she  had  been  torn  away  from  a  fond  mother,  and  loving  sisters  and  brothen. 
This  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  know  that  she  had  been  brought  away  from  the  land  where 
the  true  God  was  worshipped,  and  made  to  dwell  a  captive  amongst  heathens  and 
strangers.  For  the  Syrians  knew  not  the  only  true  God ;  they  worshipped  idols.  But 
the  little  girl  forgot  not  the  God  of  her  youth ;  she  was  not  led  astray  by  all  the  idolatrous 
practices  around  her.  She  still  called  diligently  upon  the  God  of  Israel,  and  renen* 
bered  that  he  alone  oould  save. 

*'  Now  Naaman  wu  very  kind  to  his  servants ;  they  all  loved  him  very  much,  and  were 
grieved  to  see  him  suffer.  And,  one  day,  when  this  little  girl  was  vrith  her  mistress, 
who  had  been,  perhaps,  expressing  her  sorrow  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  her 
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imbered  Bliihi,  tad  whit  wonderful  caret  be  htd  effteted, 
itu,  Would  God  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet  tbit  it 
t  him  of  hit  bproty. 


"  Thete  mmli  ttnick  Ihote  who  betrd  them  Terr  miidi ;  and,  bejn^  repealed  lo 
Nttmtn,  the;  filled  him  with  tn  etmeat  longing  to  be  cured.  Etco  the  king  of  S;rit, 
being  m  tiiendlf  with  Naaman,  beard  what  the  little  girl  bad  uid,  and  he  reaolTed  at 
oDce  to  do  what  be  could  fbrlhe  relief  of  hii  faithful  Naaman.  And  he  uid,  I  will  write 
a  letter  to  the  Idng  of  Imel.  He  bad  no  idea  of  an;  power  aare  that  which  rettt  with 
kings,  and  may  be  bonght  hy  mone; :  nor  had  Nutraan ;  far  when  the  king'i  letter 
wraa  read]',  he  act  out  >t  once  for  Stmtria,  ctrrring  with  him  ten  talenti  of  litver,  and 
ten  tbouaand  jdecet  of  gold,  and  ten  changet  of  raiment.  He  waa  lo  rich,  and  he  did 
not  care  what  he  gare  lo  that  he  mi^t  but  be  cared.  I  dare  aa;,  if  he  bad  tallied  to 
the  little  girl  before  he  wt  ont,  abe  wonld  htie  told  him  that  Elialit  waa  poor  and  cared 
not  for  the  thingi  of  tbia  world,  and  that,  tbore  til  thinga,  he  never  lold  for  money  the 
ir  glren  him  by  Q^a. 
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But  Niaman  act  forth  laden,  jott  is  if  he  had  been  gotng  to  iooMl  phyriekaa 
whose  charges  were  extremely  high  j  for  what  did  he  know  of  holy  propbeto  ?  And  ho 
brought  the  king  of  Syria's  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  in  it  there  was  written,  1 
have  sent  Naaman  my  servant  to  thee,  that  thou  mayst  recover  him  of  his  leprosy. 
When  the  king  of  Isreal  read  these  words  he  was  quite  ierrified^  for  he  thought  the 
Syrian  king  most  be  trying  to  find  an  occasion  of  qoarreUing  with  him ;  and  he  said. 
Am  I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that  this  man  doth  send  unto  me  to  recover  a  man 
of  his  leprosy  ? 

**  Now  EUsha  heard  into  what  trouble  this  strange  message  had  thrown  the  king,  and 
he  said,  Do  not  be  distressed ;  let  him  come  now  to  me,  and  he  shall  know  that  there 
is  a  prophet  in  Israel.  So  Naaman  came  with  his  horses  and  his  chariot,  so  grand  and 
dazzling  in  array,  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  humble  house  where  Bliaha  the  prophet 
of  God  dwelt. 

"  Now  Elisha  saw  all  this  pomp,  and  that  Naaman's  heart  was  too  much  puffed  op 
with  pride,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not  do  him  any  good  until  he  was  humble,  for 
God  hates  pride.  So,  instead  of  coming  out  and  speaking  respectfully  to  him,  as 
Naaman  fully  expected,  he  only  sent  out  a  message  to  the  door  to  Naaman,  sayinj^  Go 
and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee,  and  thoa  shalt 
be  clean. 

**  Poor  Naaman  I  his  pride  was  sorely  wounded ;  this  was  not  at  all  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  grew  very  angry,  and  said,  I  thought,  surely  he  would  come  out  to  me,  and 
stand,  and  call  on  tile  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and 
recover  the  leper.  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel  ?  may  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  dean  ?  Bo  he  turned  and  went  away 
in  a  rage.  He  had  no  idea  of  coming  so  long  a  journey  on  purpose  to  be  cured,  and 
then  only  to  be  told  to  go  and  wash  in  a  river,  which  he  thought  he  might  have  done 
just  as  well  at  home.  He  knew  not  yet  that  faith  and  obedience  are  the  price  that  most 
be  paid  for  such  a  blessing  as  he  sought,  and  that  to  a  heart  so  full  of  pride  it  could  not 
be  given  at  all.  But  his  servants  (perhaps  the  little  maid  from  Israel  had  won  their 
hearts  to  love  humility)  came  to  him,  very  anxiously,  and  said,  My  father,  if  the  prophet 
had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wonldest  thou  not  have  done  it  ?  how  much  rather, 
then,  when  he  saith  to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean.  Happily  for  Naaman  he  listened  to 
these  gentle  words  of  counsel,  and  pot  away  his  foolish  pride ;  and,  resolving  to  obey 
the  prophet's  voice,  he  went  down  to  the  river  Jordan,  and  dipped  himself  seven  times 
in  its  waters,  as  Elisha  had  eommanded  him.  And  immediately  his  leprosy  departed, 
his  flesh  became  sound  and  healthy  like  that  nf  a  little  child,  and  he  was  healed. 

**  Then  his  poor  heart,  so  long  oppressed  with  grief  and  misery,  and  fitted  with  all  the 
follies  of  heathenism,  was  changed  in  a  moment.  He  believed  in  God,  and  longed  to 
worship  Him ;  and,  with  all  his  anger  against  Elisha  turned  into  an  ardent  gratitude,  he 
returned  once  more  to  the  prophet's  house.  How  different  a  man  from  the  poor  proud 
leprous  Naaman  1  He  came,  he  and  all  his  people,  and  stood  before  Elisha,  and  said. 
Behold,  now  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth,  but  in  Israd :  and  he  wanted 
to  make  a  rich  present  to  EUsha ;  but  Elisha  said  he  couM  not  take  anything,  and  though 
Naaman  urged  him  sorely  he  refused. 

**  Then  Naaman  begged  Elisha  to  give  him  some  earth,  probably  for  an  altar;  (or  he 
said  nothing  should  induce  him  ever  to  offer  sacrifice  or  burnt  offerings  any  more  to  £slsc 
gods,  but  only  to  the  Lord.  Then,  healed  both  in  body  and  in  soul,  he  set  forth  to  his 
own  home.  But  something  sad  happened  liefore  he  had  got  far,  which  I  must  tell  you 
of,  for  it  is  a  fearful  warning  against  covetousness  and  lying. 

**  You  have  heard  that  Elisba  had  a  servant  named  Gehazi.   Now  Gehaai  had  seen  many 
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-of  iCMiha's  #oaderfuL  works,  and  one  would  think  that,  following  the  example  of  lo  holy 
•  master,  h«  miiat  baTe  been  hdly  too.  But  GebaEi  cherished  in  his  secret  heart  the 
shamefuL  sin  of  ooTetousness.  He  dared  not  show  it  openly,  knowing  how  hateful  it 
would  be  in  the  eyes  of  Elisha,  who  despised  the  Yain  treasures  of  the  world. 

"  But  when  he  heard  Naaman  offering  such  rich  presents  to  his  master,  and  saw  that 
EUsha  refused  them  all,  even  though  Naaman  had  brought  them  on  purpose  for  him,  a 
bad,  wicked  thought  came  into  his  mind-^that  it  was  a  pity  some  one  should  not  profit 
by  this  wealth ;  and  that,  if  possible,  be  would  get  possession  of  a  share.  So  he  ran 
after  Naaman's  chariot.  When  Naaman  saw  Oehazi  coming  after  him,  he  wu  afraid 
something  was  the  matter,  and,  ordering  the  chariot  to  stop,  he  got  down  and  went  to 
meet  Elisha's  servant.     See  how  humble  he  had  now  grown  I    And  he  said,  Is  all  well  ? 

"  And  Gehaid  answered.  All  is  well.  My  master  hath  sent  me,  saying,  There  are  just 
now  two  young  men,  sons  of  the  prophets,  come  to  roe  from  Mount  Sphraim ;  give 
them,  I  pray  thee,  a  tslent  of  silver,  and  two  changes  of  raiment. 

**  The  gen^-Oos  Naaman  was  only  too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  do  anytlung  for  Elisha, 
who  had  been  so  good  to  him ;  and,  little  thinking  what  a  wicked  lie  Gehazi  had  been 
telling  him,  he  gave  him  the  clothes  directly,  and  made  him  take  two  talents  of  silver 
instead  of  one.  He  put  the  silver  and  the  clothes  into  two  bags,  and  was  so  kind  as  to 
send  two  of  his  ovra  servants  to  carry  them  for  Gehazi  to  the  house. 
-  ^  And  BOW  Gehazi  had  his  wish  gratified.  He  had  got  two  talents  of  silver,  and  two 
suits  of  clothes ;  and  no  one  knew  anything  about  it  but  Naaman  and  his  servants,  who 
vrere  all  gliing  back  to  Syria,  and  would  never  tell  of  him.  So  he  stowed  away  the  bags 
in  his  own  part  of  the  house,  and  sent  Naaman's  two  servants  back,  and  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  BUsha  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  hide  from  him. 

'*  He  forgot  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  dwelt  in  Blisha ;  and  that  he  sees  all  things, 
great  and  small,  however  secret  fW)m  the  eyes  of  man. 

*'  And  Elisha  said,  Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi  ?  Another  lie,  and  in  the  very  pre- 
sence of  the  prophet :  Thy  servant  hath  been  nowhere.  Then  E.isha  said.  Did  not  my 
heart  go  with  thee,  when  the  man  turned  again  from  his  chariot  to  meet  thee  ?  Is  this  a 
time  to  receive  money,  and  garments,  and  treasures  ?  llie  leprosy,  therefore,  of  Naaman, 
shall  cleave  to  thee  and  to  thy  house  for  ever.  And  Gehazi  went  out  from  the  presenee 
of  Elisha  a  leper  as  white  as  snow.  His  punishment  had  quickly  followed  on  his  giiilt. 
It  is  wonderAil,  that  knowing  and  seeing  all  the  power  of  Elisha,  Gehazi  had  not  bete 
afraid  to  attempt  to  deceive  him.  But  so  it  is;  the  devil  blinds  our  hearts  when  he 
tempts  us  to  lin,  and  we  persuade  ourselves  we  can  do  it  with  impunity.  It  was  so  in 
Pktfadise ;  and  it  will  be  always  so  to  the  end  of  time. 

**  Do  not  yon  think  the  little  maid  must  have  been  very  happy  when  she  saw  her  lord 
come  back  quite  cured  of  his  leprosy,  and  still  more  when  she  found  he  had  now  learned 
to  worship  the  true  God  ?  Oh,  what  a  consolation  for  the  little  captive  in  a  strange 
land !  and  all  through  her,  the  little  serving  maid.  But  so  it  is ;  God  makes  use  most 
often  of  the  humblest  instruments  to  work  His  holy  will.  How  different  a  household 
must  Naaman's  have  become  from  that  day  forward ! 

*'  The  God  of  heaven  and  earth  was  now  adored  there ;  and  who  can  tell  how  far  the 
true  faith  spread  from  the  noble  family  of  Naaman  throughout  that  heathen  land  ? — all, 
under  God,  through  the  pious  fidelity  of  a  little  captive  waiting  maid.'' 


II.  '<Thb  Chijldrsn's  Pafbr,"  published  by  Messrs.  Nelson  aad 
Sons,  it  a  *' folio  of  four  pages,"  published  monthly.  The  paper  is  gbod, 
the  type  beautifully  clear,  and  the  wood-cuts  are  equal  to  some  of  the  best 
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Id  the  "  Illustrated  London  News."  We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  a  ape^ 
cimen  of  them.  ''Thk  Ghildrbn's  Papbr"  is  altogether  well  got  up. 
We  should  prefer  a  quarto  size  of  eight  pages  to  a  folio  of  fbnr ;  we  think 
that  such  a  change  would  be  a  great  improyement  to  the  work. 

But  we  have  not  jet  mentioned  the  chief  recommendation  of  ''  The 
Children's  Paper" — it  is  a  truly  Christian  paper.  We  pity  those  who 
deem  its  morality  too  rigid.  Such  there  unfortunately  are.  It  muat  not 
be  imagined,  howerery  that  "  The  Children's  Paper"  is  a  collection  of 
short  sermons.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  We  occasionally  meet  with  an  anec- 
dote which  does  not  contain  even  an  allusion  to  Holy  Scripture.  These 
are  but  few,  and  we  regard  them  as  a  fair  specimen : — 

•THB  TOUMO   PAINTBE  AND   BIS  MASTSa. 

"  A  young  painter  had  ju»t  finUhed  a  good  picture,  the  best  he  had  ever  soooeeded  in 
painting.  He  received  great  praise  from  hii  maitety  and  his  Yanity  was  so  ezdfted,  that 
he  never  ceased  admiring  his  work.  He  was  so  enchanted  with  it,  that  be  sheeted  aU 
his  studies ;  for  he  thought  nothing  could  exceed  what  he  had  already  done.  One  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  going  as  usual  to  admire  his  work,  he  found  that  his  master  had 
defaced  the  whole  picture.  Overwhelmed  with  anger  and  sorrow,  he  ran  to  ask  him  the 
cause  of  such  cruel  conduct. 

'*  His  master  answered, '  I  have  done  it  for  your  good.  The  picture  was  a  promising 
one  as  a  proof  of  your  progress,  but  it  would  have  been  your  ruin  u  an  artist.' 

**  *  Why  so  ?'  asked  the  young  man. 

"  '  My  dear  pupil,'  said  the  master,  'it  was  not  the  art  displayed  in  your  picture  which 
gave  you  pleasure — it  was  your  own  skill  you  were  admiring  so  much ;  and,  wrapt  in 
vanity  and  self-complacency,  you  were  watting  your  time.  Believe  me,  the  picture  was 
not  a  finished  one — ^it  was  only  a  good  study.  Do  not  mourn  over  its  destruction.  Ton 
still  have  all  that  was  really  good  in  it ;  for  the  ideas  must  have  been  in  your  mind  befMe 
you  put  them  on  canvas ;  and  you  vrill  express  them  better  on  a  second  trial.  Take 
your  pencil,  and  begin  again.' 

**  Full  of  ooorage  and  hope,  the  young  man  seized  his  pencil,  and  laboured  with  sneh 
seal  and  success  that  not  very  long  after  he  produced  one  of  his  best  jnctores,  *  The 
Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  ;*  for  the  painter's  name  was  Timanthes. 

"Will  some  girls  be  very  much  shocked,  and  almost  as  indignant  as  the  young  painter, 
if  we  venture  to  advise  that  the  ghow  drawings  done  at  school,  and  touched  up  by  the 
master,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames ;  that  the  ghcw  pieces  of  music  should  share 
the  same  &te ;  that  the  one  or  two  French  or  German  books  which  they  mm  read,  be- 
cause they  read  them  at  school,  should  follow ;  that  the  next  sacrifice  should  be  the  show 
essaj^rpoasibly  a  prise  one^to  which  mamma  or  their  governess  may  have  slightly 
contrQaited ;  and  that  then,  after  this  bonfire,  laying  aside  all  Mhanu  at  once  and  for 
ever,  they  should  try  what  they  can  do  by  themselves,  unaided  by  anything  but  what 
is  in  themselves — should  try  to  discover  what  they  really  do  know,  what  they  actnaUy 
have  acquired,  and  should  then  persevere  till  they  reo/^  know  what  they  profess  to  know 
-—till  they  can  play,  not  one  or  tiro  »ghcw  pieces,  but  at  least  any  ordinary  music  at 
sight;  till  they  can  draw,  not  a  few  got.up  things  to  exhibit,  but  light  and  pretty 
sketches  of  any  scenery  they  admire ;  tUl  they  can  read,  not  one  or  two  Fkench,  German, 
or  Italian  books,  bat  eny  books  in  these  languages  that  may  come  in  their  way,  u  easUy 
as  if  they  were  Bngliah ;  and  till  they  can  do  this,  let  them  not  profess  to  know  any  of 
these  thing9  at  all.    Shama  are  always  conteipptible, 
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"  And  after  all  thia  U  done^  more,  far  more  remains  to  be  done— more  than  we  have 
Ume  or  sjpaoe  to  mention  now.  But  aa  they  go  on  acquiring  knowledge,  let  them  at 
the  same  time  study  what  good  use  they  can  pot  it  to.  Knowledge  is  of  very  little 
▼aine  unless  it  can  be  made  use  of.  The  common  phrases,  '  a  finished  education,' 
'  finishing  an  education,'  are  most  false  and  foolish.  Education  for  good  or  for  evil  lasts 
as  long  as  life.  Life  itself  is  an  education  for  eternity.  The  young  lady  who 
fancies  herself  '  finished'  is  most  prohMj  ftnuhed  in  another  sense  of  the  word,  as  far 
as  concerns  any  good  to  be  expected  from  her.  We  hope  none  of  our  young  readers 
have  reoeiTed,  or  imagine  they  ever  can  acquire  in  this  world,  a  finished  education." 

«  Tbb  Cbii«drbv'8  Papbr"  has  a  pecaliarity— for  all  will  not  perhaps 
deem  it  a  reoommendation — worthy,  at  least,  of  notice.  There  are  articles 
in  it  suited  respectiyelj  to  children  of  every  class — from  those  whose  car- 
riages are  disting;ai8hed  by  their  coronets,  to  those  who  moeep  crosnngs  ! 
Papils  who  have  the  advantage  of  talented  and  well-paid  private  instructors, 
hoarders  at  first-rate  establishments,  Sunday  scholars  and  National-school 
children,  will  all  find  in  '*  Thb  Childbkn's  Paper"  something  specially 
suited  to  themselves.  We  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  the  encouragement 
which  its  merits  demand. 


III.  ''  Pictorial  Pages,"  edited  by  the  Bev.  Henry  Townley,  i«  one 
of  the  cheapest  works  ever  submitted  to  our  notice — a  hundred  and  thirty- 
d»  large  quarto  pages  for  one  shilling !  All  that  we  have  said  recom- 
mendatory about  "  The  Cbildrrn*8  Paper,"  we  may  say  of  this,  except 
that  the  paper— we  mean  the  mere  material — is  not  of  so  good  a  quality ; 
but  the  difference  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning  when  the  price  is  con* 
sidered.     From  opposite  pages  (28  and  29)  we  give  two  extracts : — 

SCHOOL   CHAnACTBB. 

'*  Every  ichoolhoj  haa  a  character.  Let  us  go  among  the  groopi  of  them,  and  aU 
donhta  will  ▼aniah.  There  is  selfish  Harry,  lying  Tom,  slovenly  Peter,  gluttonous  Jem, 
aly  Charley,  cowardly  Dick,  and  fighting  Jack,  as  vrell  as  generous  George,  truthful 
Joseph,  and  honest  Bob.  Ask  for  eWdenee  that  these  descriptions  are  truly  applied,  and 
we  shall  find  the  same  rules  of  judging  are  adopted  here  that  are  adopted  among  grown 
men.  There  is  a  commanding  public  sentiment  in  every  playground,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples that  secure  for  a  grown  man  and  a  great  man  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
feUow-citizens  wiU,  other  things  being  equal,  secure  for  a  boy  the  love  and  confidence  of 
other  boys.  A  long  fsce  may  be  put  on ;  a  fawning  or  hypocritical  boy  may  play  a  game 
with  an  easy  and  credulous  teacher,  and  for  awhile  retain  a  false  place  in  his  estimation ; 
but  the  veil  is  too  thin.  The  true  character  comes  out  broadly  in  the  playground  or  on 
the  ioe,  and  the  boy  that  deserves  to  be  loved  is  loved.  As  it  is  among  schoolboys  so  it 
is  all  the  world  over.  An  honest  and  virtuous  man  may  sometimes  be  unjustly  suspected, 
and  the  breath  of  the  slanderer  may  tarnish  for  a  moment  an  innocent  reputation ;  but 
the  right  ride  comes  up  sooner  or  later,  and  truth  triumphs. 

riMALS   PIBTT. 

**  The  gem  of  aU  otheit  which  most  enriches  the  coronet  of  the  lady's  character  is 
unaflfected  piety.  Nature  may  lavish  much  on  her  person,  the  enchantment  of  her  coun- 
tenance, the  gracefulness  of  her  mienr  <^  the  strength  of  her  intellect ;  yet  the  loveliness 
is  uncrovmed  till  piety  throws  around  ^he  whole  sweetness  and  the  power  of  its  charms. 
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She  then  becomes  nnearthly  in  her  temper,  unearthly  in  her  denies  and  assodatums. 
The  spell  which  bound  her  alKections  to  things  below  is  broken,  and  she  moonts  on  the 
silent  wings  of  hope  and  fimcy  to  the  habitation  of  God,  where  it  is  her  delight  to  hold 
communion  with  the  spirits  that  have  been  ransomed  from  the  thraldom  of  earth,  and 
wreathed  with  a  garland  of  glory. 

*'  Her  beauty  may  throw  its  magical  charms  o?er  many  princes,  and  conquerors  may 
bow  with  admiration  at  the  shrine  of  her  riches ;  the  sons  of  science  and  poetry  may 
embalm  her  memory  in  history  and  in  song ;  yet  piety  must  be  her  ornament  and  her  glory. 

**  With  such  a  treasure  every  lofty  gratification  on  earth  may  be  purchased,  friendship 
will  be  doubly  sweet,  pain  and  sorrow  shall  lose  their  ating,  an^  thft  oharacter  will  possess 
a  price  above  rubies ;  life  will  be  but  a  pleasant  visit  to  earth,  and  death  «i  entntiee  upon 
a  joyful  and  perpetual  home.  Such  is  piety.  Like  a  tender  flower  planted  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  a  woman's  heart,  it  grows,  expanding  its  foliage,  and  imparting  its  fragrance  to  all 
around,  till,  transplanted,  it  is  set  to  bloom  in  perpetual  vigour  and  beauty  in  the  Paradise 
of  God." 

IV.  *' Bessie  a.nd  Jsssie/'  published  by  Messrs.  Dean  and  Son«  is, 
we  think,  a  unique  performance.  We  have  nerer  seen  so  laijge  a  book 
-written  tn  words  of  three  letterg.  It  is  certainly  very  ingeniously  done. 
The  type,  too,  h  so  large,  that  grandma  might  easily  read  without  her 
spectacles — ^no  small  recommendatioa  this  to  infant  readers.  The  large 
coloured  wood-cuts  are  not  amongst  the  least  of  the  attracttons  of  *'  Bbb- 
bie's  and  Jessie's  First  Book."  They  are  well  and  humoroosly  dimwa ; 
but  we  regret  to  say  very  badly  coloured,  or  rather  daubed.  This  is  cer- 
tainly spoiling  a  ship  for  a  pennyworth  of  tar ;  but  the  etil  can  be — and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be — remedied.  We  must  reserve  oar  notice 
of  other  '*  Gift-books  for  the  Young." 


MNEMOCHRONICS. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  MARCH.* 


Maboh  1st.    (1856»  Saturday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saintt:  David  (Arehbp. 
544}  ;  Swidbert  (or  Swibert,  713) ;  Al- 
binuB  (Bp.  549);  Monan  (874). 

30.  M.  V.  Martialis  (poet)  b. 
1623.  Dr.  Thos.  White  (Sion  Coll.)  d. 
1682.  Q.  Caroline  (cons,  of  Geo.  I.)  b. 
1750.  Dr.  D.  Bogue(Hitt.  MiMiont)b. 
1757.  Sir  S.  Romilly  (Uw)  b. 
1790.  Pr.  Henry XIX.,  of  Reu88(E.B.)b. 
1820.  Dr.  I.  Milner  (Dean  of  Carlisle)  d. 
1855.  Csar  NichoUa  d. 

1813.  Sixth   coalition    of  Russia   and 
Prussia  against  France. 

1814.  ^Treaty  of  Chaumont. 

1641.  Arehb.  Laud  sent  to  the  Tower. 
1711.  **  The  SpecUtor"  commenced. 


1733.  Gieat  flood  in  the  N.  of  EnglaMl. 
1815.  Napoleon  landed  al  Cannes. 
1831.  Reform  Bill  introduced. 

Mamch  2kd.    (1856,  F^mrik  Siwdat  m 

Lent.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Ceada  (or  Chad) ; 
Martyrs  under  the  Lombards  (6th  cen- 
tury) ;  Simplidus  (Pope,  483) ;  Mar- 
nan  (620) ;  Charles  the  Good  (Earl  of 
Flanders,  1120) ;  Joavan  (or  Joevin). 

1585.  Dr.  Parry  (oonspiivtor)  exec 

1618.  Bp.  R  Abbot  (Salisbury)  d. 

1619.  Q   Anne  (consort  of  James  I.)  d. 
1643.  Lord  Brook  killed  at  Lichfield. 
1705.  W.Manmy,Ld.Ma&sfield(law^b. 
1711.  N.  Boileau  (Fr.  poet)  d. 

1788.  8.  Gessner  (poet  and  painter)  d. 


*  Contributions,  &c.,  for  April  must  be  sent  in  by  the  15th  Inst. 
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1791.  Re?.  J.  Wedey  (Methodim)  d. 
1797.  Uorftoe  Wilpole  (Utentuie)  d. 

1801.  Michael  Angelo  Parker  d. 

1802.  VnndM,  Dake  of  Bedford,  d. 
1805.  Duke  Alexander,  of  Hanault-Bem- 

borg,  b. 
1835.  FrancU  H.  of  Aastria  d. 

1807.  Be-paatage  of  the  Daidanelles. 
1814.  Aire  taken  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill. 

1142.  EmpreM  Matilda  acknowledged  as 
*'  England's  lady"  by  the  clergy. 

1342.  Edw.  III.  returned  from  France. 

1401.  Savoy  Palace  burnt  down. 

1461.  Duke  ofTork  (Edward  IV.)  claim- 
ed  the  crown. 

1718.  Miniiten  abandoned  the  Peerage 
Bill. 

1 825.  First  stone  of  Thames  Tunnel  laid. 

March  3aD.    (1856,  Monday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Cunegondes  (Em- 
press, 1040);  Marinus  and  Asterins  (or 
Astyrius);  Emeterius  (or  Madir)  and 
Cfaelidonius;  Winwaloe  (Abbot,  529); 
LAmalisse  (7th  Century) 

1605.  Edm.  Waller  (poet)  b. 

1606.  Sir  W.  Daveaant  (poet)  b. 
1651.  Thos.  Otway  (poet)  b. 
1763.  Fhmk  Sayers  (poet)  b. 

1792.  Robt.  Adam  (Adelphi)  d. 

1795.  B.  of  Neoe,  Munster. 

1799.  Corfu  taken  by  the  Russians. 

1813.  Russians  entered  Berlin. 

*— —  Alliance  of  England  with  Sweden. 

1718.  RichardBnrridge,  of  *'The Weekly 
Joumid/'  triedfornsangblasphemous  words, 
and  convicted. 

March  4th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Casimer;  Ludns 
(Pope,/263) ;  Adrian  (Bp.  874). 

1193.  Saladin  (Sultan)  d. 
1583.  Bernard  Gilpin  (Apostle  of  the 
North)  d. 

1651.  Sir  Henry  Hyde  beh. 

1652.  John,  Lord  Somers  (Lord  Chan- 
cellor) b. 

1818.  Cuthbert,  Lord  Collingwood  (ad- 
miral)d. 
1855.  Hen.  Althans  (Sunday  schools)  d. 

1674.  B.  off  TripoU. 

1793.  B.ofTongres. 

1461.  Access,  of  Edw.  IV. 
—   Somerset  House  called  Denmark 
House. 

1665.  War  proclaimed  against  HolUnd. 
1817.  Susp.  of  Habeas  Corpus  ^(^. 


Mahcb  5tb.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Adrian  and  En- 
'   bnlus  (309) ;  Kiaran  (or  Kenerin) ;  Ro- 
ger  (1236). 

1534.  A.  Correggio  (painter)  d. 

1659.  Rev.  H.Wharton  (divinity ,&c.)  d. 

1695.  Queen  Mary  (consort  of  William 
III.)  buried. 

1707.  Bp.  Beveridge  (divine)  d. 

1778.  Dr.  Ame  (composer)  d. 

1827.  Volta  (Voltaic,  or  galvanic  pile)  d. 

1832.  Jean  Francois,  Champollion  le 
Jeune,  d. 

1795.  B.  of  Catalonia. 
1811.  B.  ofBarossa. 
1814.  B.  of  Rizzio. 

1824.  W.  with  Birmans. 

1844.  Mr.  Pritchard  imprisoned  by  Bl. 
Bruat. 
1850.  Britannia  tubular  bridge  opened. 

March  6th.  (1856,  Thursday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Chrodegang  (Bp. 
766);  B.  Colette;  Fridolin  (538) ;  Bald- 
rede ;  Kyneburge,  Kyneswid,  and  Tibba ; 
Cadroe  (975). 

1475.  Michael  Angelo  (fine  arts)  b. 

1482.  F.  Gniodardini  (Hist,  of  Italy, 
ftc.)  b. 

1 55  7 .  Ld.  Stourton  (hanged  for  murder). 

1725.  Card,  of  York  (Henry  Stuart)  b. 

1818.  John  Gifford  (Life  of  Pitt)  d. 

1825.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr  d. 

1827.  Pierre  Simon  (utronomer)  d. 

1550.  Peace  with  France  and  Scotland. 
1799.  Siege  of  Acre  by  Sir  S.  Smith. 

1521.  Australia  island  discovered. 
1536.  Bp.  Juzon  made  lord  treasurer. 
1715.  Aurora  Borealis  first  observed. 

1717.  One- pound  notes  issued. 

1718.  James  Shepherd,  aged  18,  con- 
demned to  death  foir  high  treason  (Jaco- 
binism). 

1847.  New  Oxford  Street  opened  for  car- 
riages. 

March  7th.    (1856,  Friday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Thomas  Aquinas 
(1274);  Perpetua  and  FeUdtas  (203); 
Paul  (Anchoret). 

1670.  Sir  J.  F.  Aland  (law  and  lit.)  b. 

1738.  Sarah  Malcomb  executed. 

1755.  Bp.  (Thos.)  Wilson  (Sodor  and 
Man)  d. 

1189.  Massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Stamford. 

1649.  Monarchy  abol.  by  act  of  pari. 
1691.  First  Boyle  lecture  preached. 
1695.  Mr.  Guy,  M.P.,  sent  to  the  Tower 
I  for  taking  a  bribe. 
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M 4aoir  8tb.    ( 1856,  Saturday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saintt :  John  of  Go9 
(1650) ;  Felix  (646) ;  Apollonios,  PhUe. 
lemon,  &c  (311);  Julian  (Archbp.  of 
Toledo,  690} ;  Duthak  (Bp.  of  Ron, 
1253);  Rom  (of  Viterbo,  1261);  Senan 
(5th  Century) ;  Psalmod  (or  Sanmay, 
eire.  589). 

217.  Caracalla  (assaM.  Rom.  emp.) 
1702.  William  III.  d. 
1721.  Pope  Qement  XI.  d. 
1729.  Sir  W.  Chambers  (arehitect)  b. 

1749.  PrinceM  Louisa  Anne  b. 
1753.  William  Roscoe  (literatnre)  d. 
1757.  Dr.  Thos.  Blackwell  (literature)  d. 

1803.  Duke  of  Bridgewater  (canals)  d. 
1831.  J.  T.  Batt  (barrister)  d. 

1844.  Charles  John  (Bemadotte)  King 
of  Sweden  d. 

1801.  Landing  of  the  Eng.  at  Aboukir. 
1814.  B.  of  fiergen-op-Zoom. 

1702.  Accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

1750.  Sh.  of  earthquake  in  London. 

MAmoR  9Ttf.    (1856,  F^h  Sondat  m 

lent.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  FMinoes (widow, 
1440) ;  Gregory  (of  Nyssa,  Bp.,  4th  Cen- 
tury);  Padan  (Bp.  373) ;  Catherine  (of 
Bologna,  1463). 

1451.  Amerigo  Vespucd  (American)  b. 
1566.  David  Rizzio  (Mary  Q.  of  Scots)  d. 
1616.  F.  Beaumont  (poet)  d. 

1649.  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Earl  ^  Hol- 
land, and  Lord  Capel  beheaded. 

>  662.  Cardinal  Mazarine  (statesman)  d. 
1822.  Dr.  E.  D.  CHarke  (traveller)  d. 
1825.  Mrs.  Barbauld  (authoress)  d« 

1747.  Lord  Lovat's  trial  began. 

1804.  Gorce  retaken  by  the  English. 
1814.  B.  of  Laon. 

March  10th.    (1856,  Monday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Forty  Martyrs  of 
St.  Sebasti  (320) ;  Droctovseus  (Abbot, 
580) ;  Mackessoge. 

1573.  Sir  D.  Carleton  (sUtesman)  b. 
1589.  Sir  H.  Middleton  (New  River)  d. 

1650.  Rev.  J.  Kettlewetl  (divine)  b. 
1668.  Sir  J.  Denham  (poet)  d. 
1674.  Charles  Viscount  Townsend  b. 
1749.  J.  Playfair  (philosophy)  b. 
1792.  John,  Earl  of  Bute  d. 

1804.  Lord  Camelford  (duel)  d. 

1812.  P.  J.  de  Loutherbourg  (painter)  d. 

1825.  J.  Pinkerton  (literature)  d. 

1826.  John  VL  of  Portugal  d. 
1831.  Sir  M.  Cholroely  d. 

1811.  B.  of  Palma. 

1628.  Third  parLofCharlesf.  dissolved. 


March  llTH.    tlB56,  Tuesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Eologios  (of  Cor- 
dova, 859);  Sophronios  (Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  640);  Engns  (Bp.,  824); 
Constantino  (6th  century). 

1478.  Duke  of  Clarence  (malmsey)  d. 
1544.  Torquato  Tasso  (poet)  b. 
1702.  Maroellus  Laroon  (painter)  d. 
1751.  Miss  Jeflferies  hanged. 
1770.  W.  Huskisson  (statesman)  b. 
1800.  Daines  Barrington  (law)  d. 
1809.  Hannah  Cowley  d. 
1820.  Benjamin  West  (painter)  d. 
1832.  Clementi  (composer)  d. 

1405.  B.  of  Monmouth. 

1811.  BadiQoa  taken  by  the  Rcvncfa. 

1554.  Princess  Elizabeth  committed  to 
the  Tower. 

1795.  Earl  Camden  Lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland. 

1800.  Royal  Institution  opened. 

March  12th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Gregory  the  Great ; 
Maximilian  (296) ;  Paul  (Bp.  of  Leon, 
eire.  573). 

1219.  Earl  of  Pembroke  (Regent  of 
England)  d. 

1684.  Bishop  Berkeley  b. 

1766.  Dr.  Buchanan  b. 

17G7.  Biiron  Humboldt  (traveller)  b. 

1808.  Dr.  G.  Gregory  d. 

1814.  B.  ofTaro. 

1814.  Wellington  entered  Bordeaux. 

1644.  Trial  of  Archbp.  Land. 
1682.  Chelsea  Hospital  founded. 

March  13tb.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Nioephoras  (Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  828);  Eu- 
phrasia (410);  Theophtties  (Abbot, 
818);  Kennocha  (1007);  Gerald  (Bp. 
732) ;  Mochoemoe  (or  Pnlcherius,  Abbot, 
655.) 

1271.  Prince  Henry  assassinated. 

1613.  B.  Legart  (burnt  at  Smitbfield). 

1733.  Dr.  Priestly  b. 

1757.  Archbp.  Herring  d. 

1854.  Justice  Talfonrd  d.  in  court. 

1470.  B.  of  SUmford. 

1806.  Sir  J.  B.  Warren's  naval  victory. 

1814.  B.  of  Rheims. 

1194.  Richard  landed  at  Sandwich. 

1648.  The  Welsh  rose  in  favour  of 
Charles  I. 

1781.  the  planet  Uranus  discovered  by 
Herschell. 
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March  14tb.    (1856,  Friday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Maud  (or  Matlul- 
di»,  Queen,  968);  Accpsimai  (Bp.)» 
Joseph,  and  Aithilahas  (380) ;  Boniface 
(Bp.  of  Ross,  eire,  630). 


Earl  of  Bedford  d. 

Edward  Augustus,  D.  of  York  b. 

Adm.  Byng  shot. 

Courtney  Melmotfa  d. 

F.  G.  Klopstock  (poet)  d. 

Duke  of  Grafton  d. 

Victor  Emanukl  IL,  King  of 

b. 

The  pRiNCB-ROTAL  of  Sardi- 


1555. 
1739. 
1757. 
1797. 
1803. 
1811. 
1820. 
Sardinia, 
1844. 

NIA  b. 

1803.  War  with  France  renewed. 
1812.  Alliance  of  France  with  Austria 
and  Prussia. 

1734.  Prince  of  Orange  and  Princess 
Royal  married. 

1787.  Capt.  Bligh  returned  to  England. 

March  15th.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

Roman  Catholic  BainU:  Abraham  (Her- 
mit),  and  (bis  niece)  Mary  (4th  cen- 
tury) ;  Zachary  (Pope,  752). 

B.c.  44.  Julius  Cssar  assassinated. 
1784.  Dr.  Thos.  Franklin  d. 

1823.  John,  Earl  St.  Vincent  d. 

Treaty  between  the  I.  Company 

and  the  Nepaulese. 

1713.  Duke  of  Berry  and  Orleans  pub- 
licly renounced  the  crown  of  Spain. 

1818.  A  reward  of  5000/.  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

1824.  First  pUe  of  the  New  London 
Bridge  driven. 

March  16th.    (1856,  Paim  Svndat.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Julian  (of  Cilicia) ; 
Flnian  (somamed  Lobhar,  or  the  Leper). 

1484.  Q.  Anne  (Neville,  cons,  of  Rich. 

III.)  d. 

1532.  Lord  Bemers  ("  Proisarf  s  Chro- 

nides'')  d. 

1635.  N.  Boileau  (gee  2nd)  b. 
1685.  Q.  Sophia  (of  Prussia)  d. 
1677.  Thos.  Sadler  executed. 
1790.  Madame  Quatrem^re  d. 
1792.  Chsrles  XII.,  of  Sweden,  aisass. 

1731.  Treaty  of  ATienna. 
1797.  B.  of  Tagliamento. 
1800.  Treaty  with  Bavaria. 

Penny  post  introduced  by  M«  ^^^ 

W.  Dockwra. 


March  I7th.  (1856»  Monday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Patriarch ;  Joseph 

of  Arimathea;  Gertrude  (Abbess,  626). 

1640.  P.  Massinger  (dramatic  poet)  d. 
1715.  Bp.  Burnet  (history,  &c.)  d. 
1722.  Counsellor  Layer  hanged. 
1750.  Dr.  F.  Simmons  b. 
1828.  Sir  J.JB.  Smith  d. 
1831.  Lord  Damley  found  dead. 
—   Gen.  Murillo  d. 
1849.  William  II.  of  Holland  d. 

1801.  Eng.  army  landed  at  Alexandria. 

1337.  Title  of  Duke  first  given  in  Eng. 
1776.  Boston  evacuated. 

March  18th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints «  Alexander  (Bp.  of 
Jerusalem,  251) ;  Cyril  (Archbp.  of  Je- 
nisatem,  386)  i  Edward  (King,  979); 
Anselm  (Bp.  of  Lucca,  1086);  Fridian 
(or  Erigdian,  or  Frigdian,  Bp.  of  Lucca, 
57S). 

975.  King  Edward  assass. 
1745.  Sir  R.  Walpole  (prime  minister)  d. 
1768.  Laurence  Sterne  (literature)  d. 
1804.  Duke  d'Enghien  shot. 
1812.  J.  Home  Tooke  (politics,  Eng. 
Lang.)  d. 

1848.  H.R.H.  pRiNCXss  Louisa  b. 

1189.  Jews  massacred  at  Bury. 

1793.  B.  of  Neerunder. 

1801.  Aboukir  surrendered  to  the  Eng. 

1766.  American  stamp  act  repealed. 
1818.  An  embargo  laid  on  all  outward- 
bound  vessels. 

March  19th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Joseph ; 
Alcmund  (819). 

235.  Mammas  and  Alexander  d. 
1560.  Lady  Jane  Seymour  d. 
1604.  Archbp.  Whitgift  d. 
1643.  Earl  of  Northampton  killed. 
1739.  C.  LeBrunb. 
1796.  Sir  Hugh  PalUser  d. 

1642.  B.  of  Hopton  Heath. 
1649.  Pontefract  C.  sarrendered. 

1793.  B.  ofTlrlemont. 

1794.  B.  of  Bayonne. 

1807.  Abdic  of  Chas.  IV,  (Sp.) 
1822.  Foundation  stone  of  St.  Martin's-* 
itt-the-Fields  laid  byDr.  Willis,  Bp.  of  Sarom. 

March  20th,    (1856,  Thursday). 
Roman  CathoUc  Saints :  Cuthbert  f  Bp.  of 
Lindisfame,  687) ;  Walfraa  (Archbp.  of 
Sens,  720). 

B.c.  43.  Ovid  (poet)  b, 
141S.  Henry  IV,  d. 
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1549.  Lord  Seymour  (ProCector  fiomer 
•et)bdi. 

16S5.  Arefabp.  Usher  (Sac  Chron.)  d.     ^ 

1677.  Iligby.  Earl  of  Biistol  (rayaliit)  d. 

1727.  Sir  Isaac  Newtoo  (astion.,  phy- 
sics) d. 

1751.  Frederic  Lewis,  PriBoe  of  Walcad. 

1793.  Earl  of  Mansfield  d. 

1811.  Napoleon  (son  of  Hhp.  Bonaparte) 
"  King  of  Rome/'  b. 

1799.  Florence  taken  by  the  French. 

1814.  B.ofltebea. 

1549.  Anabaptists  fifstcaaM  to  England. 
1782.  Lord  North's  ministry  dissolved. 
1807.  Capitolation  of  Alexandria. 

1815.  Napoleon  landed  in  Paris. 
Flight  of  Louis  XVIU. 

Makcb  2l8T.    (1856,  Odoff  Friday). 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Benedict  (or  Ben- 
net  (Abbot,  543);  Sen^n  (the  Sin. 
donite,  388);  Serapion  (Abbot);  Sera- 
pion  (Bp.);  Bnna  (or  Endeos,  Abbot, 
6th  century). 

B.c.  323.  Alexander  the  Great  (Ma- 
cedon)  d. 

1330.  Edmd.  Earl  of  Kent  beh. 
1556.  Arehbp.  Craamer  burnt. 
1621.  Philip  III.  of  Spain  d. 
1756.  Richard  Dawes  d. 
1785.  Henry  Kiike  White  b. 

1645.  B.  of  Stow  in  the  Wold. 
1744.  War  with  France. 
1801.  B.  of  Alexandria. 
1814.  B.  of  Arcis-Bor-Anbe. 

1 140.  Total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  Eng. 
1644.  Newark  rel.  by  Pr.  Rupert. 
1787.  First  settlement  for  Botany  Bay 
sailed  fh>m  England. 
1832.  General  fast. 

Makoh  22nd.    (1856,  Satorday). 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Basil  (of  Ancyra, 
362) ;  Paul  (Bp.) ;  Lea  (384) ;  Deo- 
gratiaa  (Bp.  of  Carthage,  457) ;  Cathe- 
rine (of  Sweden,  AbbeH,  1381). 

1322.  Earl  of  Lancaster  beh. 

1421.  Duke  of  Clarence  (brother  to 
Henry  V.)  killed. 

1687.  John  Baptist  Lnlli  (composer)  d. 

1832.  J.  W.  Ton  Goethe  (Germ,  litera- 
ture) d. 

1793.  B.  of  Lomaine. 

1794.  B.  of  Perle. 

1754.  Society  of  Arts  formed. 
1765.  American  stamp  act  passed. 


Mabch  23bo.    (1856,  Jkslfr  Sujwat.) 
Roman  Cathefic  Smuts :  Alphoosos  Tori, 
bins  (Arehbp.  of  Lima,  1606) ;  Victo- 
rian, &c.  (484) ;  Eddwald  (699). 

1675.  Ann  (Cliflbnl),  Coantess  of  Pen- 
broke,  Ac,  d. 

1778.  Dr.  SamL  Ogden  d. 

1809.  Thoa.  Holcroft  (nofdist,  ftc.)  d. 

1813.  Ducheu  of  Bmnswick  (sister  to 
Geo.  III.)  d. 

1819.  Kotxebne  (politician,  fte.)  assaaa. 
1829.  A.  Weber  (composer)  d. 
1831.  Arebdeaeoo  Chnrton  d. 

1794.  Martinieo  captnred. 
1807.  FiPench  entered  Madrid. 

1814.  Lyons  taken  by  the  Anstrians. 

1724.  St.  Geoige's  Ch.,  Hanotcr  Sq , 


Mabcb  24th.     (jeofffer  Monday.) 
Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Irencos  (Bp.  of 
Sirmium,304);  Simon  (Inftnt  Martyr)  ; 
William  of  Norwich  (Infant  Martyr). 

1199.  Richard  L  d. 

1603.'  Q.  Elizabeth  died. 

1669.  J.  Evelyn  (gardening,  dee.)  d. 

1696.  Madame  de  Maramion  d. 

1720.  Dr.  D.  Whitl^  rArminiaaiBm)  d. 

1 757.  Rev.  J.Towusend  (Missions,  &c.)  b. 

1773.  Eari  of  Chesterfield  (lettm)  d. 

1776.  John  Harrison  (longitude)  d. 

1801.  Paul  of  Russia  assess. 

1813.  RcT.  Thoa.  Robinson  d. 

1801.  I.ofSt.Martin's  taken  by  the  Eng. 
1812.  Alliance  of  Russia  with  Sweden. 

Tuscany  seized  by  the  F^oicb. 

1819.  Southwark  Bridge  opened. 

Makoh  25th.    (1856,  Tuesday, 
Lady  Da^.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saint :  Cammin 
(Abbot,  653). 

1634.  Bp.  Bull  (St.  David's)  b. 
1650.  Arehbp.  WiUiams  (York)  d 
1661.  Rapin  de  Thoyras  (Hist.  Eng.)  b. 
1759.  Pr.  Edw.  Augustus  b. 
1809.  Hannah  Seward  d. 

1644.  Latham  Ho.  (Countess  of  Derby's) 
rel.  by  Pr.  Rupert. 

1646.  Donnington  Castle  surrendered. 
1781.  B.  of  GuUdford  (Amer.). 

1802.  Peace  of  Amiens.     (Qy.27th.) 

1814.  B.  of  Fere  Cbampanoise. 

1815.  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

1202.  King  John  crowned  (3rd  time)  at 
Canterbury. 

1661.  Savoy  Conferences. 

1688.  Charitf  schools  f.  in  England. 

1725.  Duke  of  Devonshire  Lord  Presi* 
dent  of  the  Council. 
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1736.  Witchcnft  act  Kpealed. 
1807.  Slavery  abolition  act  passed. 
1827.  SirEdw.W.PaiT7  8aUed(3rdT.). 
1843.  Thames  Tunnel  opened. 

Mabcb  26th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints  t  Lodger  (Bp.  of 
Munster ,  809) ;  Branlio  (Bp.  of  Sara- 
goasa,  646). 

1516.  Conrad  Geaner  (natoraliat)  b. 

1695.  David  Teniers  (painter)  d. 

1726*  Sir  John  Vanbnigh  d. 

1797.  Dr.  J.  Hntton  d. 

1819.  H.R.E1.DUKI  opCambaidgb  b. 

1831.  Sir  M.  M.  Lopez  d. 

1834.  The  widow  of  Robert  Bums  d. 

1799.  Archduke  Chas.  def.  French  near 
Stockach. 

1643.  Surrender  of  Scarboro'  castle  to 
Chas.  L  by  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley. 

1595.  Gloucestersh.  butter  3if.  and  Z^d. 
per  lb. 

.  Every  family  enjoined  by  Parlt. 
to  abstain  from  one  meal  a  week,  and  to 
eontribute  the  cost  of  it  to  the  revenue. 

1818.  The  Pretender  entered  Madrid  in 
sUte. 

March  27th.     (1856,  Thursday.) 

Roman  Catholie  Saints:  John  of  Egypt 
(Hermit,  394)  ;  Rupert  (or  Robert,  Bp. 
of  Saltzbourg). 

1625.  James  I.  d. 
1699.  Bp.  StUlingfleet  d. 

1809.  Ciudad  Real  taken  by  thePcench. 

1306.  Robert  Bruce  crowned  at  Scone. 
1771.  Lord  Mayor  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
the  House  of  Commons. 

1782.  London  Bridge  toll  ceased. 

Ma»oh  28th.    (1856,  PHday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Sainta :  Priscus,  Malchus, 
and  Alexander  (Martyrs,  260);  Sixtus 
IIL  (Pope,  440>  t  Gontimn  (King  and 
Confessor,  593). 

1483.  Raffaelle  (painter)  b. 

1515.  Theresa  of  A  Vila  b. 

1677.  Wenceslaus  HoHar  (engraver)  d. 

1725.  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis  b. 

1801.  Sir  R.  Abercrombie  (Egypt)  d. 

1794.  B.  of  Cateau. 

1801.  Treaty  of  Flamce. 

1809.  Medina  taken  by  the  French. 

1811.  Celerioo  entered  by  the  English. 

1854.  England  decl.  war  against  Russia. 

1394.  Winchester  College  completed. 
1785.  Wimbledon  House  burnt  down. 

March  29tb.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints :  Jonas,  Barachi'i^** 
&c.    (827);    Armogastes,  Arc^j^jmos, 


and  Saturas  (459) ;  Bustasius  (or  Busta- 

chius  (Abbot,  625) ;  Gundleus  (a  Welsh 

King,  5th  century);  Mark  (Bp.,  4th 

century). 

1315.  Raymond  LuUe  (alchemist)  d. 

1602.  Dr.  John  Lightfoot  d. 

1644.  Lord  John  Stuart  and  Sir  John 
Smith  killed  at  Cheryton  Down. 

1751.  Capt.  Thos.  Coram  (Foundling 
Hospital)  d. 

1772.  Emanuel  Swedenborg  (Sweden- 
borgians)  d. 

1788.  Rev.  C.  Wesley  (Hymna,  ftc.)  d. 

1792.  Gustavus  111.  shot. 

1831.  Sir  H.  Henley  d. 

1832.  Rev.  C.  C.  Coltoncom.  suicide. 

Sir  R.  Biraie  d. 

Rev.  John  Evans  (tours,  Ac.)  d. 

Maria,  Queen  Dowager  of  Sardi- 
nia, d. 

1833.  Rev.  Saml.  Drew  (meUphysics)  d. 

1461.  B.  ofTowton. 

1643.  B.  <tfBarhamMoor. 

1644.  B.  of  AUesford. 

1807.  The  planet  Vksta  discovered. 
1849.  Olympic  Theatre  burnt  down. 

March  30th.    (1856,  Fir$t  Sunday 
q^/er  Emter.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  John  Climacus; 
Zozirous  (Bp.  of  Syracuse,  660) ;  Regu- 
lus  (or  Rienl,  Bp.  of  Senlis). 

1556.  Bp.  Femr  (St.  David's)  burnt. 
1587.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  (premier)  d. 
1783.  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter  (anatomist)  d. 
1830.  Lonia,  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  d. 
1833.  Francis  Donee  (antiquary)  d. 
1282.  Sicilian  vespers. 
1323.  Peace  with  Scotland. 
1801.  Passage  of  the  Sound. 

1808.  Treaty  of  Palermo. 
1814.  B.  of  Fontenoy. 

1405.  James  (Prince)  of  Scotl.  captured. 
1533.  Cranmer  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

1750.  London  Lying  in  Hospital  instit. 

March  31  bt.    (1856,  Monday.) 

Roman  Catholic  Saints:  Benjamin  (Dea- 
con and  Martyr,  424);  Acacius  (or 
Achates  Bp.  Antioch,  250  or  251) ;  Guy 
(1046). 

1204.  Q.  Eleanor  d. 
1596.  Descartes  (philosopher)  b. 
1671.  Anne,  Duchess  of  York  d. 
1732.  Joseph  llaydn  (composer)  b. 
1765.  Mr.  John  Howard  (philanth.)  d. 
1806.  Geo.,  Earl  Macartney  d. 
1827.  Beethoven  (composer)  d. 
1801.  I.  of  St.  Croix  taken  by  the  Eng. 

1814.  Allies  entered  Paris. 

1 774.  Boston  Port  Act  passed. 
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SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  HABMONIZED. 
Teachers  who  are  uot  educationists  often  make  a  great  mistake  in  isolat- 
ing the  yarious  subjects  taught,  as  if  the  onlj  connexion  thej  had  consisted 
in  each  one  forming  an  essential  item  of  school-room  routine.  For  instance, 
with  them  a  geography  lesson  is  a  lesson  from  the  geography  book ;  an  arith- 
metic lesson  is  a  lesson,  or  rather  an  almost  mechanical  puzsle,  from  ''The 
Tutor's  Assistant ;"  and  so  on»  muiatit  mutandis,  with  every  other  subject. 

Others  there  are  who  inyariably  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme ;  they 
cannot  question  a  class  on  the  multiplication  table  without  speaking  of 
table-land  and  table-linen,  dining-tables,  dressing-tables,  billiard- tables, 
kitchen-tables,  and  every  wooden  table  they  can  think  of;  and  finally, 
thirdly,  or  ''in  conclusion,"  they  hope  "  to  make  a  few  practical  remarks,*' 
with  reference  to  "  the  two  tables  of  stone :"  this  leads  to  a  rambling  dis- 
quisition on  the  Decalogue,  and  if  allusion  be  not  made  to  the  most  aolema 
rites  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  because  the  teacher  sees  that  it  were  injudicious 
to  do  so.  This^  save  the  mark  I  is  called  religioM  teaching,  making  eveij 
subject  subser%nent  to  the  one  thing  needful  I  We  have  generally  found 
that  those  who  hold  these  strange  notions  are  the  very  persons  likely  to 
degrade  scripture  subjects  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  by  allu- 
sions the  most  absurd  and  out  of  place.  For  instance,  we  once  heard  a 
teacher  who  was  "  expounding,"  as  she  said,  the  eighth  verse  of  the  fifWenth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  Afler  having  alluded  to  the 
ten  tribes,  the  ten  commandments,  the  ten  lepers,  and  so  on,  she  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  pieces :  of  course  a  multifarious  array  of  pieces  were  "  pic- 
tured out,"  and  one  little  lady  was  evidently,  after  all,  rather  obtoae  in 
perceiring  the  difference  between  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  a  piece  of  slate 
pencil.  The  teacher  proceeded  in  this  not  novel  but  erroneous  style  till, 
as  a  climax,  she  spoke  of  "  the  old  woman  who  was  sweeping  her  room,  and 
found  a  silver  penny ;"  and  concluded  by  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  error  of  readily  saying  "  I  cannot  find  it,"  instead  of 
carefully  looking  for  anything  that  is  lost  I  The  reader  may  smile,  but 
this  young  lady  was  but  an  example  of  a  very  large  number  of  reaUy  intel- 
ligent teachers.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  her  course  of  training  was 
completed,  and  she  had  an  "  establishment "  of  her  own,  she  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  teacher ;  for  we  remarked  that  she  possessed  wonderfVd  apUtude 
in  interesting  the  children  by  bringing  association  of  ideas  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  which  she  so  unfortunately  misunderstood,  and  therefore  misre- 
presented. 

The  philosophical  educator  will  avoid  these  extremes ;  he  will  separate 
.subjects  without  isolating  them;  he  will  blend  them  without  confusing 
them,  and  he  will  even  make  them  illustrative  of  scripture  principles  without 
doing  violence  to  good  taste  and  sound  judgment. 

We  make  these  remarks  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the  subject  is 
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beginning  to  awaken  a  more  lively  interest  in  teachers  than  hitherto  it  was 
supposed  to  deserve.  The  discussions  in  ''The  Governess"  on  the 
subject  of  religious  teaching  prove  that  many  persons  who  agree  in  the 
main  point,  that  children  should  be  educated,  not  merely  as  useful  members 
of  society,  but  as  immortal  beings,  whose  thoughts,  words,  and  actions 
should  be  regulated  by  the  eternal  law  of  Him  who  is  of  "  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity,''  differ  on  the  mode  in  which  the  religious  and  intel- 
lectual training  should  be  combined.  When  we  see  how  injudiciously 
secular  subjects  are,  on  the  one  hand,  separated  from  those  to  which  they 
naturally  belong,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  see  subjects  not  neces« 
sarily  related  to  each  other  jumbled  together  in  ludicrous,  if  not  painfull 
contortions,  can  we  be  surprised  that  difference  of  religious  opinions — that 
fertile  field  of  discord— so  often  separates  those  who,  bound  in  the  bonds 
of  Christian  charity,  should  work  heart  and  head  and  hand  together  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

It  therefore  appears  to  us  most  desirable  that  teachers  should  make  it 
their  constant  study  to  harmonize  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  let  the 
pupil  discover  for  himself  the  utility  of  the  lessons  given  to  him — this  we 
admit  cannot  invariably  be  done.  **  I  shall  never  require  arithmetic,"  said 
a  young  lady  who  was  on  the  point  of  coming  out ;  "  I  shall  never  require 
arithmetic.  What  need  shall  I  ever  have  to  trouble  my  head  with  accounts?" 
"  What's  the  use  of  my  learning  geometry  ?  "  said  a  young  hopeful  to  his 
tutor.     "  I  am  to  be  a  corn-factor." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  utilitarians  such  as  these  should  be  dealt 
with.  Our  present  object  is,  to  suggest  methods  of  harmonizing  school 
subjects  so  as  to  make  them  so  illustrative  of  each,  that  the  pupil  who  can 
perceive  the  utility  of  any  one  must  at  the  same  time  see  its  connexion 
with  others. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  yonng  lady  of  affluence  might  not  see  in  the 
abstract  the  use  of  learning  arithmetic ;  but  let  the  governess  mention  an 
historical  event  relative  to  her  pupil's  noble  ancestors,  and  then  let  her  ask 
''  How  many  years  since  did  that  take  place  ?  "  or  let  her  calculate  what 
the  rents  of  a  certain  estate  would  produce  in  a  given  number  of  years ;  or 
what  could  be  done  with  a  fortune  of— say  ^20,000,  and  no  arguments 
would  be  required  to  show  the  advantage  of  learning  arithmetic. 

"  The  most  important  subject,"  hke  "  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  "  the 
parent  of  all  vices,"  seems  to  vary  with  individual  opinions  and  tastes.  Of 
course,  all  Christian  teachers  agree  that  religion  is  of  primary  importance. 
We  allude  now  to  secular  subjects,  and  if  we  were  asked  to  select  from 
arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  music,  drawing,  geography,  astronomy, 
botany,  and  others,  the  one  most  beneficial  in  every  respect,  we  could  not 
do  it  so  as  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

/fo  he  amiimted,) 
VOL.   II.  K 


FAKCT  NEEDLEWOBK. 
Bt  Hms.  Puu-ur. 


GAITNTLET  OurF — IK   BHBHOIDERT. 

Materialb  :  — Fine  nansook  muBlio,  rery  narrow  thrend  footbg,  and  the 
royal  embrotdeiy  cotton.  No.  36,  of  Messrs.  Walter  Evans  and  Co.,  of 
Derby. 

We  gife  this  cuff  not  merely  because  it  is  in  itself  an  extremely  pretty 
psitem,  bnt  in  order  to  introduce  a  modem  improvement  in  muslin-work, 
which  our  friends,  and  those  especially  who  haTe  hut  little  time  for  amase- 
ment,  will  particularly  appreciate,  The  open-hem,  which  used  to  form  so 
tedious  and  difficult  a  part  of  the  more  elaborate  muslin  embroidery,  a 
now  done  by  a  very  simple  process.  An  extremely  narrow  thread  inaer- 
lion  is  laid  on,  along  ihe  lines  where  the  open-hem  ought  to  he ;  and  being 
attached  to  the  muslin  by  a  row  of  button-hole  sUtcb  at  each  angle,  the 
musliu  underneath  is  cut  away  with  very  fine  scissors,  and  the  lace  so  left 
forms  the  open-bem. 

In  the  design  before  us,  the  pattern  must  be  enlarged  to  the  requisite 
size,  and  the  lace  then  run  on  in  the  proper  plans.  The  work,  which  is 
entirely  in  button-hole  stitch,  must  then  be  done  ;  and  we  advise  that  all 
the  thick  parts  be  considerably  raised,  to  give  them  a  richer  appearance. 
When  the  outside  of  esch  medsllion  is  done,  the  lace  across  the  centre  may 
be  cut  Bway.  The  edges  of  the  insertion  are  to  be  then  neatly  batton- 
holed,  and  the  lines  of  eyelit-holes  pierced  and  setved  on. 

Many  of  the  most  fasbiouable  Parisian  muslin  collars  are  now  designed 
with  a  line  of  this  inaertinn  separating  the  border  and  tlie  centre. 


FANCY   NBEDLEWORIC. 


DOYLEY   FOR   PRniT-TRAY. 

Materiai^: — The  boar's  head  crochet  cotton.  No.  14,  of  Messrs.  W. 
Evans  and  Co.,  of  Derby,  with  Batton  and  Son's  crotchet  hook.  No.  17. 

To  be  worked  in  square  crochet,  from  the  design,  and  finished  with  a 
crochet  bonier.  Or  it  may  be  worked  in  netting  and  darned,  the  edge 
being  trimmed  with  a  fringe.  In  this  case  begin  with  five  stitches,  and 
increaae  by  netting  two  in  one,  at  the  end  of  every  row,  nntil  up  one  side 
yoa  have  fifty-eight  boles.  Then  cease  to  increase  in  one  row,  bnt  still  do 
so  in  the  aKemote  one,  until  there  are  sixty-nine  on  that  aide.  Work  with- 
out any  increase,  nntil  the  new  short  side  corresponds  with  the  foundation, 
and  then  on  that  side  net  two  together  at  the  end  of  the  row,  continuing 
to  net  the  intermedinte  row  without  increase,  until  on  that  side  there  ere 
the  same  number  of  squares  or  holes.  Finally,  net  two  together  at  the  end 
of  every  row,  until  you  have  the  same  number  of  stitches  only  with  which 
you  began. 

K  2 


li  tbcold  be  washed,  sii^tlj  stifiiesied,  ad  pbeed  m  a  feme  bcfoe 
danmig ;  the  aettiiig  sboold  be  done  whli  £tuis*s  boar's  bead  ciodieC 
eotton,  Ko.  8,  and  the  darning  vhk  tbeir  roral  embroidcfj  eottom  of  the 

POBlheTa 


POETRY. 

RETLECnONS  BEPOKE  GOIXG  TO  THE  LOID'S  TABLE. 
Bj  tW  Aatbor  of  "  Tlw  Scbool-Giri  u  FkuKC." 

O  Thov  the  *"  High  and  Loftj  One/* 

Bj  all  th'  angetic  host  adored  ; 
Whose  name  oo  heaTen's  eternal  throne 

Is  ''  Holj,  Holr,  Holj  Lord  !*' 

O  Thou,  th'  incarnate  «"  Lamb  of  God,*' 
Whose  life  for  me  was  freely  given. 

Whose  preeioos  blood  in  torrents  flowed. 
To  fit  m J  ransomed  soul  for  hcaren ! 

What  shall  I  call  Thee  ?  how  address 

Th J  sweet  yet  awfol  majesty  ? 
What  sersph's  langnage  can  express 

Th*  onceasing  praise  I  owe  to  Thee  T 

For  Thoa  didst  Iotc  my  guilty  sonl. 
Ere  from  Thy  forming  hands  I  came  ; 

Ere  Time's  rast  wheels  began  to  roll. 
Or  Earth  assumed  its  beauteous  frame. 

And  when  in  sin's  destructiye  path 
That  wayward  soul  ungrateful  trod, 

Refused  Thy  lore,  proroked  Thy  wrath. 
And  trampled  on  Thy  precious  blood. 

Thy  wondrous  love  was  still  the  same ; 

Thy  tender  mercies  never  failed : 
And  when  th'  appointed  moment  came. 

Thy  powerful  grace  at  length  prevailed. 

Waked  by  Thy  Spirit's  quickening  power, 

I  bow  before  Thy  sacred  feet, 
And  now  that  dreadful  guilt  deplore, 

Which  caused  Thine  agonizing  sweat. 
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From  siafol  natare's  constant  strife. 

To  Thee  for  pardoning  grace  I  fly ; — 
O  thou  who  gay'st  Thy  spotless  life. 

What  gift,  what  grace  canst  Thou  den^  ? 


BOTANICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

As  in  connexion  with  the  lessons  on  *'  Botany/'  we  wish  to  direct  atten« 
tion  to  the  subject  of  "  Botanical  Geography/*  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  present  to  our  readers  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Rev.  S.  Clark's  admirable  "  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography  /'  a  work 
which  we  cannot  too  highly  recommend  to  those  who  desire  to  teach 
geography  as  it  should  be  taught : — 

"  Botanical  geography  points  out  the  limits  of  the  regions  to  which  particatar  species 
are  restricted,  and  in?estigates  the  changes  occasioned  in  them  hy  climate  and  other 
local  circmnstances. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  climate  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  Some 
species  will  only  flourish  in  a  hot  climate,  and  others  prefer  a  temperate  region.  Some, 
again,  require  a  hot  summer  to  bring  them  to  perfection,  but  yet  will  endure  a  hard 
winter ;  while  others  are  destroyed  by  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  but  require  only  a 
temperate  summer  to  ripen  their  seeds  or  fruits.  Thus  the  beech  dreads  a  cold  winter, 
but  does  not  require  a  hot  summer.  It  is  accordingly  found  on  the  north  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills  and  in  the  south  of  Sweden,  but  will  not  grow  in  Astrakhan.  The  vine,  on  the 
contrary,  requires  a  hot  summer  to  bring  its  fruits  to  perfection,  but  is  not  apt  to  be  cut 
off  by  a  cold  winter.  Hence  it  does  not  grow  to  perfection  in  Great  Britain  or  the  north 
of  France ;  but  it  produces  good  wine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Astrakhan. 

"  The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  regards  moisture,  and  as  affected  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  also  exercises  an  important  influence.  Some  plants  flourish  best  in  a 
damp  climate,  others  in  a  dry  one.  Some  prefer  the  atmosphere  of  the  sea-shore,  while 
others  are  destroyed,  or  checked  in  their  growth,  when  they  are  exposed  to  it. 

"  Sptcien  ;  Genua ;  Variety, — ^The  following  definitions  belong  equally  to  botany  and 
zoology.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be  steadfastly  kept  in  view  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  connection  of  those  sciences  with  geography. 

"  A  Spkcibb  comprises  all  the  individuals  which  are  assumed  to  come  from  a  single 
stock  or  pair. 

**  A  6knu8  comprises  several  species  baring  certain  properties  in  common. 

**  A  VAaiBTT  comprises  individuals  of  the  same  species  which  have  in  common  some 
distinctive  character  of  their  own. 

"  A  Pebmakvnt  Variety  is  a  family  belonging  to  a  species  in  which  a  distinctive 
character  is  hereditary. 

"  The  most  important  varieties  in  the  vegetable  world  are  produced  by  artificial  means ; 
that  is,  by  the  plant  being  put  by  design  into  circumstances  to  which  it  is  known  it  vrill 
adapt  itself,  and  in  so  adapting  itself  that  it  will  acquire  the  quality  which  the  cultivator 
desires.  In  this  way  the  crab  has  become  the  parent  of  all  the  numerous  varieties  of 
apples  which  now  exist.    In  ^^is  way,  also,  the  seed  of  wheat  and  other  grains  has  be- 
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come  fattened,  at  it  were,  by  caltiyation  ;  10  thai  what  is  by  nature  little  more  than  a 
hnsk  has  become  the  most  important  of  all  kindt  of  food  for  the  hnman  race. 

"  The  DUtribuium  t^fSpeeieB. — ^The  limits  of  the  region  oyer  which  %  particolar  species 
is  spread  are  not  by  any  means  wholly  determined  by  climate.  Different  parts  of  the 
earth  are  inhabited  by  plants  belonging  to  themselves.  Thus  the  wild  vegetation  which 
grows  between  certain  parallels  on  the  American  continent,  though  it  bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  that  found  within  the  same  parallels  in  Europe,  consists  almost  entirely 
of  different  spedes. 

"  The  southern  tempente  zone  is  inhabited  by  species  different  from  those  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone.  No  rose-tree,  for  example,  belongs  to  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. Of  the  famOy  of  heaths,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  Africa,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  a  portion  of  Asia,  not-  a  single  species  is  a  native  of  Aaserica.  Out 
of  2891  species  of  flowering  plants  which  are  indigenous  in  the  United  States,  only 
385  are  found  in  Europe.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Equinoctial  America,  only 
twenty-four  species  (those  being  chiefly  grasses)  are  known  also  to  belong  to  the  Old 
World.  Out  of  4100  species  of  plants  found  in  Australia,  only  166  are  common  to 
Europe,  and  most  of  this  number  are  cryptogamous. 

"  As  there  is  good  reason  to  beUere  that  each  spedes  of  plants  (as  wdl  as  of  animals) 
sprung  originally  from  a  single  stock,  so  it  must  have  been  limited  to  a  single  spot.  From 
such  a  station  as  a  centre,  each  spedes  has  become  distributed  over  the  region  which 
now  forms  its  habitation.  The  means  by  which  spedes  become  diffused  are  very 
▼arious.    The  following  are  the  most  important : — 

*'  1.  Windi. — ^The  spores  of  cryptogamous  plants  are  wafted  over  vast  distances  by 
prevailing  winds.  Besides  these,  a  great  number  of  seeds  of  phoenogamous  plants,  like 
those  of  the  thistle,  are  provided  with  organs  which  serve  as  wings,  and  enable  them  to 
fly  fredy  before  the  wind. 

**  2.  Rhfera  and  Floodt, — Seeds  which  And  thdr  way  into  rivers  are  carried  down  the 
stream,  sometimes  for  long  distances,  till  they  happen  to  lodge  in  the  bank,  where  they 
frequently  take  root  and  grow.  In  this  way  a  spedes  may  become  diffused  over  the 
whole  basin  of  a  river,  when  the  climate,  from  the  source  to  the  mouth,  happens  to  be 
such  as  to  favour  it.  Floods  will  often  transfer  the  seeds  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to 
the  overflowed  lands,  and  will  there  deposit  th^m. 

"  Ocean  Currentt  and  Tide$. — Many  seeds,  such  as  the  cocoa-nut,  will  float  for  a  long 
time  in  the  sea  without  losing  their  vital  power.  These  are  often  conveyed  by  currents 
for  hundreds  of  miles.  Chdns  of  islands  will  assist  this  mode  of  diffusion,  the  seeds 
germinating  in  the  flrst  island,  and  their  produce  passing  on  to  the  second,  and  so  on. 
The  plants  which  are  common  to  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  North  America  are  also 
found  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  which  have  evidently  served  as  a  bridge  for  them  to  pass 
over  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 

"  4.  Agency  of  AnimaU  and  Plantt, — Some  seeds  are  provided  with  hooks,  like  the 
teazd  and  the  burdock,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  coats  of  quadrupeds  and 
the  plumage  of  birds,  and  are  thus  transported  for  hundreds  of  mDes.  But  a  much  laiger 
number  of  those  seeds  which  are  not  easily  digested  are  swallowed  by  birds  and  other 
animals,  and  aftervrards  ejected  in  the  dung  at  a  long  ^stance  frx>m  thdr  native  spots. 

"  5.  Agency  of  Man, — But  by  far  the  most  important,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
of  the  agents  by  which  pUnts  are  distributed  is  man.  By  his  means  the  potato*  the 
coffee-tree,  the  sugar-cane,  and  other  plants  of  the  greatest  utility,  have  been  diffhaed 
over  the  vast  regions  which  they  now  inhabit. 

"  But,  notvrithstanding  these  means  of  diffunon,  there  are  a  great  many  remarkaliie 
instances  of  plants  continuing  to  be  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits,  under  dreum* 
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Stances  which  would  have  led  one  to  look  for  mnch  wider  dispersion.  In  the  Cauuries, 
oat  of  533  species  of  flowering  plants,  310  are  peculiar  to  the  islands,  only  223  being 
common  to  the  African  continent.  In  St.  Helena  there  are  thirty  nati?e  species,  out  of 
which  not  more  than  two  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  In  the  Galapagos  Islands,  there 
are  scarcely  any  species  common  to  South  America ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  this  group,  certain  species  are  restricted  to  particular  islands,  though  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  others.  The  large  doable  oocoa-nnt  called  Coeo  de  Mer  is  restricted 
to  two  or  three  of  the  group  of  Seychelles  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Guernsey 
lily,  as  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  germinates  only  in  the  island  from  whence  it  takes  its 
name.  The  tea-plant,  notwithstanding  its  great  use,  continues  to  be  limited  to  the  south 
of  China  and  a  few  tracts  of  neighbouring  country. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  the  vegetation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  the  continents 
approach  to  each  other,  possesses  a  considerable  number  of  species  in  common,  and  bears 
a  strong  general  resemblance  in  the  three  continents ;  while  towards  the  south,  where  the 
land  narrows  off  to  points  remote  one  from  the  other,  each  continent  has,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  very  distinct  flora. 

"  The  maps  in  the  present  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  drawn  to  eihibit 
almost  exclusively  the  habitations  of  those  plants  which  are  of  importance  to  the  human 
race.  It  is  such  alone  which  strictly  come  under  the  notice  of  geography,  using  the  term 
in  its  proper  sense  as  the  description  of  the  earth  eotuidered  at  the  abode  qf  nuau  Bo^ 
tanical  geogrtqthy  thus  becomes  strictly  a  branch  of  geographical  science,  and  as  such  b 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  geogf^hy  qfpianie,  which  notices  the  habitations  of  all 
species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  a  topic  of  botanical  science. 


THE  PRONUNCIATION  AND  DERIVATION  OF 
GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

The  American  lexicographer.  Dr.  Noah  Webster,  observes :  ''  The  pro- 
nunciation of  geographical  names  has  ever  been  a  source  of  perplexity  to 
all  those  who  are  desirous  of  speaking  correctly,  but  to  none  probably 
has  it  occasioned  so  much  embarrassment  as  to  the  conscientious  teacher. 
Anxious  not  to  teach  error — ^not  to  lead  his  pupils  into  faulty  habits  of 
pronunciation  which  might  afterwards  be  difficult  or  impossible  entirely  to 
overcome — he  looks  around  for  some  rule  or  guide  competent  to  direct  him 
aright,  but  finds  himself  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexity,  from  which 
he  can  discover  no  egress.''  The  Doctor  might  have  said  just  the  same 
with  reference  to  proper  names  generally,  had  not  his  purpose  been  to 
speak  of  geographical  names  particularly.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Czemigowy  Ljusne^  or  Stagedin  for  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  The  maps  of  the  British  Isles  would  answer  the  purpose 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well.  Take,  for  instance, ''  Chertsey"  in  England, 
<'  Kirkcudbright"  in  Scotland,  and  "  Killough"  in  IreUnd.  What  mere 
English  teacher,  who  had  never  heard  these  names  pronounced  according 
to  usage,  would  think  of  pronouncing  them  Cheufy,  Kirkoo'brg,  and  Kil- 
loehl  ?  What  lady  would,  unless  she  were  warned,  think  of  calling  St. 
John  Street,  Smjun  Street  ?  or  a  young  lady  of  the  St.  John  family.  Miss 
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SinjuH  ?  What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  calling  Mainwaring,  JfinuMr- 
ing  ?  Majoribankst  Marehbanks  ?  or  for  depriving  Mr.  ViUiera  of  one  of 
bis  "  i*8"  and  calling  bim  Fillers  ?  Then  arises  the  question.  Are  we  to 
pronounce  these  names  when  they  occur  in  histoiy  as  thej  are  now  con- 
ventionally pronounced,  or  are  we  to  pronounce  them  as  orthoepy  and  ana- 
logy warrant  ?  If  no  rule  can  be  given  for  the  pronunciation  of  family 
names,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  no  rule  can  be  given  for  the 
pronunciation  of  geographical  names — for  such,  although  not  patron3riniG8, 
are  family  names  on  a  large  scale.  We  once  heard  a  very  intelligent  teacher 
inform  his  pupils  that  "  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  is,  as  a 
rule,  arbitrary."  This  we  considered  to  be  erroneous.  The  fact  is,  arbi- 
trary pronunciation,  whether  of  persons  or  places,  are  exceptions  to  gene- 
ral rules.  In  most  cases  such  pronunciation  results  from  orthoepical  and 
orthographical  contraction — in  some  cases  from  orthoepical  corruption — but 
in  all  cases  from  the  natural  tendency  to  abbreviation  and  elipses  observ- 
able in  all  languages,  ancient  as  well  as  modem.  To  such  an  extent  has 
this  prevailed  in  many  instances,  that  the  attempts  to  trace  the  derivation 
of  geographical  names  have  been  unavailing.  Conjectures  have  followed 
conjectures,  until,  amidst  a  variety  of  etymons,  the  student — and  stili 
worse  the  teacher — finds  himself  as  uncertain  as  if  such  names  never  had 
a  meaning  at  all,  or  whether  they  may  not  be  traced  to  any  words,  however 
irrelevant,  with  which  they  are  homophonous. 

If  such  be  the  case  as  regards  the  British  Isles,  may  we  not  reasonably 
infer  that  it  is  the  same  with  regard  to  foreign  lands  T  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
inference  required;  for  it  is  indisputable  that  such  is  the  case.  *'We 
shall  often,''  says  Dr.  Webster, ''  find  persons  who  speak  French  in  general 
exceedingly  well,  and  who  yet  pronounce  Aix — at,  and  Blas  (in  Gil  Bias) 
'^-Bld,  not  knowing  that  these  names  are  among  the  many  exceptions  in 
the  general  rule  of  the  Prench  language,  which  requires  that  the  final  con- 
sonant of  a  word  (not  immediately  followed  by  another  word  b^;inning 
with  a  vowel)  should  be  mute.  Many  persons,  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
elements  of  Spanish  pronunciation,  will  yet  be  unable  to  pronouce  correctly 
such  names  as  Queretoro,  Panama^  Cardava,  Merida^  and  Cardemu^  be- 
cause they  are  not  aware  that  these  names  form  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  Spanish  accentuation,  which  requires  that  the  accent  should  be 
placed  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  consonant,  and  on  the 
next  to  the  last  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel."  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  it  is  unfair  to  charge  a  teacher  with  ignorance  who  pronounces  a  geo- 
graphical name  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language  to  which  it 
belongs ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  clear  that  some  attempt  should 
be  made  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  derivation  of  the  topographical  names 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irelai^  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  subject  of  much 
curious  research ;  and  we  have  often  been  surprised  to  find  persons  whp 
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have  diligently  sought  out  the  etymon  of  places  interesting  to  them,  pro- 
nounce the  names  not  only  in  a  manner  different  from  that  established  by 
custom,  but  also  different  from  that  which  the  derivation,  real  or  supposed, 

would  sanction^ 

{To  be  etmtuuted,) 
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AdaMb  (Re?.  H.  C.)~Greek  Exercises, 
adapted  to  Adams'  Greek  Delectus  and 
Wordsworth's  Qrammar:  with  a  Lexi- 
con.   12mo.  pp.  136,  cL 

Alkxakdir  (Rev.  J.  W.) — Good,  Better, 
Best ;  or,  the  Three  Ways  of  making  a 
Happy  World.  With  Introductory  No- 
tice by  the  Re?.  R.  S.  Candlish.  12mo. 
pp.  216,  d. 

Alford  (H.) — The  Greek  Testament; 
with  a  critically  revised  Text,  a  Digest 
of  Various  Readings,  Marginal  Refer- 
ences to  Verbal  and  Idiomatic  Usage, 
Prolegomena,  and  a  Critical  and  Exege- 
tical  Commentary.  Vols.  1  and  2.  3rd 
edit.  8?o.  pp.  826,  cl. 

Alison  (A.) — History  of  Europe,  from  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  to  the  Acces- 
sion of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  Vol.  5, 
8vo.  pp.  689,  cl. 

Annib  Lkslib;  or,  the  Little  Orphans. 
18mo.  pp.  78,  cl. 

Arnold  (Re?.  T.  K.)— The  First  French 
Book,  on  the  plan  of  "Henry's  First 
Latin  Book."  4th  edit.,  12mo.  pp. 
286,  cl. 

Atkinson  (T.)— An  Elementary  Treatise 
on  Arithmetic:  with  full  Explanations 
of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  nume- 
rous Examples  for  Practice.  12mo.  pp. 
204,  cL 

Atlas — The  School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geo- 
graphy.   Seb  Adtbrtisbment. 

Brougham  (Lord) — Historical  Sketches 
of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  Time 
of  George  HI.  Vol,  3  (Works,  Vol.  5), 
cr.  8vO.  pp.  414,  cl. 

Brown  (Ret.  J.  B.)— The  Young  Man's 
Entrance  upon  Life  and  Commencement 
of  Business.    12mo.  pp.  36,  swd. 

Brownb  (R.  W.) — A  History  of  Greece, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman 
Conquest.     Cr.  8vo.  pp.  440,  cl. 

BosANavBT  (S.  R.)— The  Fourth  Seal; 
being  Short  Homilies  of  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John.     12mo.  pp.  416,  cl. 


Buxton  (T.  F.)— Memoirs  of  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton.  Edited  by  his  Son, 
Charles  Buxton.  6th  edit.  cr.  8vo.  pp. 
508,  cl. 

Christian's  Bible  Companion;  or, 
Supplementary  Form  of  a  Symbolical 
Chronometer  of  Scriptural  Prophecy^  &c. 
4to.  pp.  42,  swd. 

CusT  (Lady)— The  Invalid's  Own  Book: 
a  Collection  of  Recipes  from  Various 
Books  and  Various  Countries,  2nd  edit, 
pp.  126,  cl. 

Demosthenes — Olynthiac  Orations,  with 
Notes  and  Grammatical  References. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold.  2nd 
edit.  12mo.  pp.  94. 

DiART  of  Travels  in  Three  Quarters  of 
the  Globe.  By  an  Australian  Settler. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  pp.  626,  d. 

DoDD  (G.)— The  Food  of  London:  a  Sketch 
of  the  chief  Varieties,  Sources  of  Supply, 
probable  Quantities,  Modes  of  Arrival, 
&c.  of  the  Food  of  a  Community  of  Two 
Millions  and  a  Half.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
524,  cl. 

Domesticated  and  Wild  Animal:  a  Book 
for  Young  Children.     12mo.  pp.  96,  d. 

Edwards  (M.  M.) — A  Manual  of  Zoology. 
By  M.  Milne  Edwards.  Translated  by 
R.  Knox.  Illustrated  with  wood  engrav- 
ings.    12mo.  pp.  504,  d. 

Fair  (The)  and  the  Confirmation.  18mo. 
pp.  57,  swd. 

Footsteps  of  St.  Paul.  4th  edit.  12mo. 
pp.  416,  cl. 

Fry  (E.)— A  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Fry. 
By  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Frances  Cress- 
well,  abridged  from  the  larger  Memoir ; 
with  Alterations  and  Additions.  Cr.  8vo. 
pp.  584. 

G  ALTON  (F.)— The  Art  of  Travel ;  or  Shifts 
and  Contrivances  atailable  in  Wild 
Countries.    2nd  edit.  12mo.  pp.  254,  cl. 

Gilbert  the  Adventurer;  or,  Travels 
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in  Distant  Coontries.    Edited  by  Peter 
Parley.    12ino.  pp.  320,  cl. 

Okipfith  (J.  W.)  and  Hbnprkt  (A.) — 
The  Micrographic  Dictionary :  a  Guide 
to  the  Examination  and  Invettigatiou  of 
the  Structore  and  Nature  of  Microsoopic 
ObjecU.  Illustrated  by  41  plates  and  800 
woodcuts.    8to.  pp.  730,  d. 

Hackbtt  (Prof.) — Illustrations  of  Scrip- 
ture; suggested  by  a  Tour  through  the 
Holy  Land.    Post  Byo.  cl. 

Harnbsb  (Re?.  W.)— The  SUte  of  the 
English  Bible.  Reprinted  firom  "  The 
Edinburgh  Reriew,"  October,  1855. 
Fcp.  pp.  44,  cl. 

Hbnrietta's  History.   18mo.  pp.  62,  d. 

HiFPBRMAM  (ReT.  J.  M.) — Sketchcs  from 
our  Lord's  History.    12mo.  pp.  318,  cl. 

HORSFORD  (Rev.  J.)— A  Voice  from  the 
Vest  Indies ;  being  a  Review  of  the  Cha- 
neter  and  Results  of  Missionary  Eflbrts 
in  the  British  and  other  Colonies  in  the 
Caribbeui  Sea :  with  some  Remarks  on 
the  Usages,  Prejudices,  &c.  of  the  Inha- 
bitants.   Post  8?o.  pp.  492,  d. 

HuoHBB  (Rev.  J.  R.)— The  Lord's  Day 
Question  i  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Proposal 
to  open  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  on  Sunday.    Fcp.  pp.  24. 

Hvaaia  (E.)— Reading  Lessons:  Ad- 
vanced Series.  Third  Book.  12mo. 
pp.  438,  d. 

HuMPBRKTs  (B.  R.)— Mannal  of  Civil 
Law,  for  the  Use  of  Schools ;  consisting 
of  an  Epitome  in  English  of  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,    2nd  edit.  fcp.  pp.  288,  d. 

Indbz  of  Literary  Extracts,  arranged  in  an 
improved  form.    12mo«  enlarged  edit. 

Jameson  (Mrs.) — ^A  Commonplaoe-Book 
of  Thoughts,  Memories  and  Fandes,  ori- 
ginal and  selected.  2nd  edit.  sq.  cr. 
§vo.d. 

Jot  of  Contbrsion:  an  Autobiography 
of  a  Retired  Officer  of  the  Indian  Army. 
12mo.  pp.  18,  swd. 

Kbt  of  DATiDt  or,  the  Mystery  of  the 
Seven-Seded  Book  of  Jewish  Prophecy 
unsealed  in  Christ :  with  a  Tabular  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Prophetic  Chronometer. 
Folio,  pp.  50,  swd. 

Lavrib  (S.  8.)  — Classified  Abridgment 
of  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education)  for  the  use  of 
School  Managers  and  Teadiers.  12mo. 
pp.  48,  swd. 


a  Tale  for  the  toang.  By  Frances  Mtiy 
W .    18mo.  pp.  318,  d. 

Low  (Rev.  A.)--Scottish  Heroes  in  the 
Days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  pp.  690,  d« 

M'CAUflLAicD  (D.) — Sermons  in  Stones  i 
or  Scripture  Confirmed  by  Geology.  Cr* 
8vo.  pp.  234^  d. 

Maclbanb  (Rev.  A.  J.)~8dections  from 
Ovid — ^Amores,  Tristia,  Herddes,  Meta* 
morphoses:  with  English  Notes.  12mo. 
pp.  112,  d. 

M'CoaH  (Rev.  J.)  and  Dickib  (6.)— Ty- 
pied  Forms  and  Spedd  Ends  in  Qm- 
ation.    Post  8vo.  pp.  444. 

M<CvLf.ocH  (J.  R.)— A  Dictionary,  Pne- 
ticd,  Theoreticd,and  Historicd,of  Com- 
merce and  Commerdd  Navigation.  8vo. 
pp.  1436. 

Mann  (R.  J.^ — ^Lessons  in  Generd  Know- 
ledge.   8ra  series,  12mo.  swd. 


Mann  (R.  J.)— Lessons  in  Generd  Know* 
led^.    Fcp.  pp.  368,  cl. 

Mbn  of  the  TiMB ;  dsOf  Women  of  the 
Time.  Newandenlaiged  edit.  12mOb 
pp.  938,  cL 

Minibtbb's  Wifb  and  My  Own:  What  I 
think  of  her,  and  what  others  think :  a 
Memoridof  Mrs.  J.  De  KewerWiUianu. 
12mo.  pp.  152. 

Mtlnb  (Rev.  G.  W.)— Ecdedastes ;  or. 
Lessons  for  the  Christian's  DaUy  Walk. 
18mo.  pp.  100,  cl. 

NoTTBLLB  (L.) — ^Natural  and  Rationd  Sys- 
tem of  Teaching  Languages :  or.  How  to 
Learn  French  in  a  Short  Time.  12nio. 
pp.  30,  swd. 

PicTURB  Lbssons  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Trandated  and  adapted  from  the  F^rench 
of  M.  Valade  Gabd,  by  Charles  Baker. 
Square  16mo.  d. 

PRiNctPLBS  (The)  of  Ethics  according  to 
the  New  Testament.  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  7O9 
swd. 

PiNoocHi.    Cr.  8vo.  pp.  152,  d. 

R08ALIB;  or,  the  Truth  shall  Make  yon 
Free :  an  Authentic  Narrative.  By  Mn- 
demoiselle  B.  Depriester.  With  Intro, 
ductaon  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ridgeway.  2Bd 
ed.  12mo.  pp^260,  d. 

Sandwith  (H.)— a  Narrative  of  the  Siege 
of  Kars.    Post  8vo.  pp.  358. 

Scorr  (C.  H.)— TheDanesand  the  Swedes. 
Post  8vo.  pp.  387,  cl. 


ScRiFTURB  N0TB8  on  the  "Patriarchal 
L0UI8  Mattbibu  ;  or  the  Guernsey  Lad :  |      Age."    2nd  ed.  sq.  16mo.  pp.  168,  d. 
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SRAKBPBAiii— The  DramaCic  Works  of. 
The  Text  reviBed  hj  S.  W.  Singer;  with 
Life,  &c.  by  W.  W.  Lloyd.  10  ?ola. 
Vol  2,  12nio.  pp.  556,  cL 

Stanlbt  (A.  P.) — Sinai  and  Palestine  in 
connection  with  their  History.  With 
^aps  and  Plans.    8to.  pp.  580»  d. 

TiMBS  (J.)— The  Year-book  of  Facts. 
12ino.  pp.  288. 

TwiNiNO  (H.  R.)— The  Blenenta  of  Pic- 
turesque Scenery ;  or,  Studies  of  Nature 
made  in  Tkvvel,  with  a  view  to  Improve- 
ment in  Landscape  Fainting.  Vol.  2, 
roy.  8vo.  pp.  202,  d. 

Vbba  (A). — An  Inquiry  into  SpeculatiYe 
and  Experimental  Sdence,  with  especial 
reference  to  Mr.  Calderwood  and  Profes- 
sor Ferrier's  recent  Publications,  and  to 
Hegel's  Doctrine.    8vo.  pp.  68,  d. 

VioTOBT  Won  :  a  brief  Memorial  of  the 
Last  Days  of  G.  R.  4th  edit.  12mo. 
pp.  90,  d. 

Warolaw  (R.)<— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings  of.  By  W.  L.  Alexander.  8vo. 
pp.  526,  d. 

Vfmwnm,  (N.) — Pocket  Pronoundng  Dic- 
tionary. By  Noah  Webster.  New  edit. 
18mo.  pp.  3l2,cl. 

W11.8ON  (Prof.) — ^Noctes  Ambrosianae.  By 
Professor  Wilson.  4  vols.  •  Vol.  3,  cr. 
8vo.  pp.  378,  cL 

WiSBM  AM'(Rev.  L.) — The  Emptoymenl  of 
Leisure  Time.    12mo.  pp.  36,  swd. 

AMERICAN. 
Brookfibld  (F.) — First  Book  in  Compo- 
sition; for  the  use  of  Sehoob:  on  an 
•   entirely  new  plan.    Pp.  130,  hf.  bd. 


CATHsmivB  II.  of  RtTBaiA.^Memoin  df 
the  Court  and  Reign  of,  with  «  brief 
Surrey  of  the  Romanoff  Dynasty,  em« 
bradng  the  Rdgn  of  Nicholas  and  the 
Fall  of  Sevastopol,  &c.  By  Samuel  S. 
Schunndcer,  A.M.    Cr.  8?o.  pp.  338,  cl. 

Dayibs  (C.)  and  Pbck  (W.  6.)— Mathe- 
matical Dictionary,  and  Cyclopedia  of 
Mathematical  Sdence ;  comprising  Defi- 
nitions of  dl  the  Terms  employed  in  Ma^ 
thematics,  an  Andysis  of  each  Branch  of 
the  Whole,  as  forming  a  Single  Sdence. 
Roy.  8vo.  pp.  592,  cL 

G1LLI88  (J.  M.)— The  United  States  As,- 
tronomicd  Expedition  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere, during  the  years  1849, 1850, 
1851,  and  1852 :  Lieut.  J.  M.  OillitS, 
Superintendent,  A.M.,  Memb.  Amdrw 
Philos.  Soc  &c.  &c.  &C.  4to.  pp.  87^ 
with  8  Maps,  half  calt 

M'Nau.t  (F.)— An  Improved  System  of 
Geography ;  designed  tot  Schools.  4to. 
pp.  94,  hf.  bd. 

Pabbbb(R.O.)— 'The  Word-Builder;  01; 
First  Lessons  in  Reading,  on  a  plan  en* 
tiidy  new.    12mo.  pp.  118,  hf.  bd. 

Sabbath  Talks  with  the  Little  Children 
about  Jesus.  By  the  Author  of  *'  The 
Mothers  of  the  Bible."    Sq.  12mo.  d. 

Shbrwood  (William)  — Self.  Culture  in 
Reading,  Speaking,  and  Conversation. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Col- 
leges, and  House  Instruction.  12mo. 
pp.  385,  hf.  bd. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SCRIPTURE  QUOTATIONS  IN  STORY-BOOKS. 

To  the  Editor  ^f  **  Tbb  Gotbrnbss  and  Educational  Rbyibw." 

Sib,— As  I  appear  to  be  misunderstood,  if  not  mitrepreaented,  I  must  trouble  yon  again 
vrith  a  few  lines,  to  state  that  I  do  not  consider  the  sentence  "  Education  to  be  red  must 
be  reiifious"  an  answer  to  my  remarks,  inasmuch  as  a  desire  after  more  rtahty  and 
trutl^fiUMM  in  religion  is  not  assuming  that  it  is  nof  to  be  the  base  of  education,  but  the 
contrary.  I  as  fearlessly  answer  **  No,"  to  the  question  whether  "  Education  is  merely 
that  instruction  which  children  recdve  in  the  school-room,"  as  Anna  Maria;  I  would 
certdnly  not  advocate  books  that  did  not  inculcate  religious  prindples,  but  the  intro- 
duction of  Scripture  texts  into  works  of  fiction  is  to  my  mind  frequently  (I  do  not  say 
«A90jf«)  irreverent,  and  therefore  itTdigious ;  in  short,  I  would  make  a  stronger  line  of 
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demarcfttion  between  the  most  solemn  truths  and  fiction.  The  commoD  incktenta  of  life; 
the  varied  objects  of  creation,  may  afford  us  opportunities  of  dwelHng  on  the  words  of 
Scripture,  either  "walking  by  the  way"  or  ''sitting  in  the  house;"  any  thing  that  U  true  may 
be  the  ground  for  applying  them :  but  many  parents  will  shrink  from  thus  citing  Scripture^ 
who  will  gi?e  books  into  the  hands  of  their  children,  where  aach  quotations  are  mingled 
with  so  much  that  is  fictitious,  that  the  children  (I  fear)  have  a  vague  feeling  of  •urea/tfy 
in  religion. 

To  make  my  meaning  more  clear,  I  will  state,  that  I  have  seen  those  awful  worda  (so 
beautiful  and  suitable  when  applied  to  history  or  biography),  **  God's  ways  are  not  man's 
ways,"  used  in  a  tale,  to  usher  in  a  catastrophe  of  the  author's  invention ;  surely  that  is 
a  solemn  mockery ;  the  series  of  events  narrated  nught  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
government  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world,  but  who  shall  dare  to  say  they  would 
certainly  be  so.  In  conclusion,  I  must  say  that  I  think  we  are  bound  to  look  to  the 
results  of  our  teaching,  thereby  to  judge  if  we  keep  to  the  wphrii  of  the  commandment 
or  rest  in  the  form.  The  words,  **  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,"  &c.  might  be  made  a 
plea  for  indiscriminate  almsgiving;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  result  would  be  to 
cause  children  to  be  reared  up  as  mendicants,  while  their  parents  lived  upon  their  gains 
in  idleness  and  vice,  we  mnst  conclude  such  ill-judged  liberality  cannot  be  intended  by 
any  exhortation  of  Scripture  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  charity. 

I  now  quit  this  subject  entirely ;  but  as  I  attribute  the  very  best  motives  and  feelings 
to  those  who  differ  from  me,  in  the  mode  only  in  which  religion  is  best  inculcated,  not 
(I  maintain)  in  the  view  I  take  of  the  paramount  importance  of  a  religious  feeling  per- 
vading education  and  the  whole  life,  I  must  beg  that  the. same  Justice  may  be  extended 

to  me. 

MARA. 
Derby,  4th  February,  1856. 


HINTS  ON  EDUCATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  Thb  GovBRNua." 

My  obar  Sui, — Although  not  an  old  man  (when  do  we  begin  to  think  ourselves  old .'),  I 
am  old  enough  to  have  been  connected,  more  or  less,  with  the  education  of  children  and 
adults  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  have  lived  to  see  great  improvements  made  in  eda- 
cation,  in  the  subjects  which  are  taught  to  the  young  and  rising  generation,  and  in  the 
method  of  teaching  all  subjects.  I  am  vain  enough  to  think  they  must  be  improvements, 
when  they  comprehend  the  very  plans  I  so  quietly  and  successfi^lly  followed  about  thirty 
years  since.  I  have  lived  to  see  the  mind  and  judgment  called  into  play,  where  formerly 
repeating  lessons  by  rote  was  designated  saying  them  '*  by  heart" 

I  believe  the  combination  of  the  memoritor  plan  and  the  catechetical  constitute  the 
very  best  method  of  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge.  But,  you  will  say,  this  is  not 
EoucATioN.  True,  dear  sir :  it  is  but  a  branch  of  education.  I  dare  say  your  governess 
readers  Will  forgive  my  being  dr  appearing  prosy ;  I  am  sure  they  would,  if  they  knew 
how  very  much  my  heart  is  in  the  matter.  I  often  say,  among  my  own  friends,  that 
education  consists  in  the  healthy  development  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  given  to  us 
by  our  bountiful  Creator ;  and  this  development,  which  is  in  a  measure  natural,  requires 
guiding,  directing,  and  assisting,  even  as  the  branches  of  the  vine  or  any  of  those 
climbing  plants,  want  to  be  educated-^led  out,  led  up,  and  led  on,  occasionally  pruned,  or 
Judiciously  stayed. 
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If  this  be  the  ease,  and  if  we  ,bear  in  mind  the  fntore  of  oar  tender  plants— the 
danghters  who  are  to  grace  oar  firerides— the  wives  that  most  or  should  be  he^-meet 
to  bear  the  harden  and  toil  and  Tezation  of  actual  life,  with  its  losses  and  crosses  and 
disappointments, — ^the  fotore  mothers  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen,  Christians,- 
ornaments  in  their  day  and  generation ;  am  I  wrong  when  I  say  there  is  a  fonifold 
development  to  be  attended  to,  and  each  branch  claims  its  peculiar  treatment  ?  I  mean 
the  phyiieai,  the  inteUeeittal,  the  ntoral,  and  the  spiritual;  and  the  neglect  of  either  of 
these  branches  is  dangerous,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  the  <*  tender  plant." 

To  begin  with  the  physical,  no  matter  what  the  rank  in  which  the  child  is  bom 
and  to  be  reared,  I  would  allow  both  males  and  females  to  take  plentiful  exercise— let 
their  games  be  such  as  to  tire  them — they  ^11  rest  all  the  better ;  and  do  not  pinion  and 
imprison  your  girls  in  stays  and  corsets,  attempting  to  improve  the  shape  our  gracious 
heavenly  Father  has  given  them.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  laugh  at  the  Chinese  toes 
and  fingers,  while  we  labour  by  compression  to  make  our  daughters  resemble  wasps  in 
figure,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  have  them  waspish  in  temperament. 

In  inieUeeiual  education,  I  think  the  homoeopathic  system  is  very  good — many  doses 
infinitesimal  in  quantity,  but  of  the  very  best  quslity :  this  plan  can  only  be  adopted — 
whatever  be  the  subject,  whether  elementary  or  in  the  higher  branches  of  science — by  a 
person  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  subject,  and  is  possessed  of  a  tact  for  com- 
municating  the  knowledge  intended  to  be  imparted.  This  fact  shows  to  my  mind  the 
desirableness  in  making  a  judicious  selection  in  our  training  schools  of  those  who  are 
"  4ipt  to  teach,"  As  exercise  is  necessary  to  the  sound  development  of  the  frame,  so  ia 
study — the  mind  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  kindly  assisted  in  its  course- 
necessary  to  the  healthy  development  of  mind.  And,  now,  you  know  it  is  all  very  well 
that  you  and  your  governesses  should  subscribe  to  this  sentiment,  and  lay  this  down  as 
your  rule ;  but  how  can  you  make  this  plain  to  the  youthful  mind  ?  Very  few  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  have  their  understanding  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  the 
truth  of  your  proposition ;  and,  alas !  what  an  host  of  our  rising  generation  have/iutA«(f 
their  education  before  they  reach  that  age.  This  makes  me  say  that  two  things  are 
necessary.  We  must  find  out  some  method  of  alluring  the  young  to  seek  to  lay  deep 
a  foundation  for  intellectnal  attainments ;  and  parents  must  bear  in  mind  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  only  the  foundation  which  is  laid  in  school,  and  that  it  is  theirs  to  assist 
their  children  in  the  complete  exhibition  and  practice  of  their  mental  powers,  according^ 
to  their  station  and  their  opportunities.  And  here  I  must  add  another  conclusion  I  have 
come  to— that  parents,  who  delegate  all  matters  of  education  in  all  these  branches  to 
other  persons,  must  not  expect  to  have  the  same  comfort  in  their  children,  as  they  grow 
up,  as  those  do  who  are  much  with  their  children,  and  exercise  a  watchful  super- 
vision over  the  whole. 

I  fear  I  shall  be  deemed  a  rambler,  but  I  will  come  back  to  the  moral  training — that 
which  is  to  fit  the  pupil  to  occupy  aright,  properly,  and  profitably  the  station  in  which 
the  providence  of  God  has  placed  her.  In  this  I  shall,  perhaps,  give  offence  to  some  of 
the  ladies ;  but,  I  think,  however  good  the  present  position  and  prospect  of  any  child  may 
be,  she  should  be  taught  the  uncertainty  of  all  things  here  below ;  the  possibility  of 
reverses,  which  may  not  only  leave  her  dependent  on  her  own  resources,  but  may  leave 
us  some  still  more  helpless  to  look  to  her;  and  a  preparation  for  such  an  emergency 
requires  an  insight  into  many  thuigs  which  are  not  ordinarily  taught,  and,  above  all,  the 
inculcation  of  a  due  estimate  of  the  value  of  truth,  integrity,  purity  of  mind  and  purpose, 
and  inflexible  determination  to  abide  by  that  which  conscience  testifies  to  be  the  right 
and  proper  course.    Above  alt,  let  your  governesses  take  care  that  there  be  no  pretension^ 
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ttfting  from  Ttnity  or  foolish  pride ;  bat  let  them  teach  contentedoeM  with  their  lot  as 

the  meet  becoming  omaroeiit  of  the  female  character. 

Now,  though  the  fnoral  development  aod  the  apkiiuai  lie  very  near  to  and  blend  with 

each  other,  I  shall  reserve  for  another  time  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point,  only  begging 

pardon  of  the  ladies,  and  assuring  them  these  are  not  the  eroakings  of  a  moody  old 

bachelor,  but  the  expressions  of  a  warm  heart,  and  one  which  loves  children,  and  does 

not  forget  that  it  was  once  young. 

I  subicribe  myself  your  well-wisher, 

CLERICUS. 


NOTICES  OF  MUSIC. 

DANCE  MUSIC. 


Amongst  the  gems»  the  Pearl  of  Kent  waltzes  by  Miss  L.  Willismi 
sre  coDspicitous.    We  congratulate  this  yoon^;  lady  on  her  hrUUani  soecess. 

*  "  Snow  Flakes  and  Christmas  Berries,'*  a  dance  albam  composed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace  band,  should  hare  had  earlier  notice ; 
but  we  assure  the  publishers  that  they  need  not  fear  "  Snow-Flakes  and 
Christmas  Berries "  will  be  banished  from  the  ball-room  when  spring,  or 
STen  summer,  appears.  The  album  consists  of  (1)  '*  Yule  Log  March/* 
(2)  "  Snap-Dragon  Polka,"  (3)  "  Mistletoe  Waltz."  (4)  "  Chimes  Redowa," 
(5)  '*  Sleigh-Bell  Schottische/'  and  (6)  <'  Snowdrift  Galop."  Happy  ideas 
well  carried  out. 

The  Rhine  Polka  will,  we  think,  add  to  the  established  reputation  of 
Mr.  T.  Browne  as  a  writer  of  dance  music. 


Two  Duets,  by  J.  L.  Ellerton,  Esq. 

Mr.  Ellerton  is  so  favourably  known  that  our  readers  will  be  prepared 
for  us  to  speak  well  of  his  adaptation  to  music  of  two  poems  from  the  works 
of  Mrs.  Boddington.  The  first, ''  Merry  Spring,*'  is  in  Qt  major ;  voce 
prima,  D  below  the  stave  to  G  above ;  voce  seeonda,  A  below  the  stave  to 
D  on  the  fourth  line. 

'*  Merry,  merry  Spring,  welcome  once  again  1 
With  thy  crown  of  pearly  posies,  violets  and  briar-xx>ses, 
Then  thyself  the  sweet  perfamer  of  the  ripening  fruits  of  summer. 
Stay  with  us  sweet  Spring,  merry  mtiden  stay, 
Were  it  but  a  little  while,  flaunting  summer  to  beguile 
Of  a  comer  of  her  gown,  for  to  work  thy  daisies  on. 
Merry,  merry  Spring,  ah,  welcome  once  again." 

The  second  is,  "  Oh  !  itthere  are  the  Lilies  that  blew  in  the 
Morning  ?  "  It  is  in  E  flat  major ;  voce  prima,  D  below  the  stave  to  F 
on  the  fifth  line  ;  voce  seconda^  A  natural  (or  ad  lib,  (%)  below  the  stare 
to  C  on  the  third  space. 
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**  Oh !  where  are  the  liliet  thtt  blew  in  the  morning, 
Where  are  the  roses  so  painted  and  gay  }^ 
Where  are  the  cowtUps  the  wild  hedge  adorning ; 
Gone !  gone  wi^  the  cold  wind  of  E^'ning  away ! 

'*  Where  are  the  small  birds  whose  song  rang  so  cheerly, 
From  the  green  bashes  at  breaking  of  day  ? 
Where  are  the  voioes  my  heart  loved  so  dearly  ? 
Gone  1  gone  with  the  cold  wind  of  Ey'ning  away  1 

<*  Oh !  this  is  the  blighting,  the  young  heart's  benighting ; 
Oh  1  this  is  the  darkness  thai  shadows  my  day ! 
O  flowers  of  the  morning,  so  fresh  and  inviting, 
How  hard  of  the  cold  wind  to  blow  you  away ! 

Oh !  where  are  the  lOiea,  &c." 

The  oompotition  of  these  duets  is  Terr  creditable  to  Mr.  EUerton. 

Amongst  the  other  new  pieces,  "The  Gallavt  Montrose  '*  (B.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  ''Voice  I  loved  in  other  Years*'  (Duff  &  Hodgson), 
deserve  commendation. 


ANSWERS  AND  NOTICES  TO  COEBBSPONDENTS. 

J.  D. — It  will  give  ns  great  pleasure  to  recommend  parents  or  gnardians  to  apply  to  yon. 
More  than  this  we  dare  not  do.  From  the  liyely  interest  which  you  have  taken  in 
'*  Thb  60VBRNS88  "  from  its  commencement,  we  are  convinced  that  your  honourable 
profession  is  your  delight,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  place  a  young' 
lady  under  your  care,  or  to  strongly  recommend  any  intimate  friend  to  do  so :  still  we 
are  ehary  about  abiohiiefy  nscoif  mbkding  schools,  except  we  either  know  the  prin<* 
eipals,  or  know  others  who  do. .  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  following  extract  from 
your  letter  to  us  will  be  of  some  serrice  to  you  :— 

**  I  can  assure  you,  my  young  people  have  every  indulgence,  the  care  of  a  French 
and  English  teacher,  as  well  as  every  attention  from  my  brother,  the  kindest 
friend  possible  to  young  people  from  twelve  or  fourteen.  I  should  prefer  pupils. 
My  lut  two  boarders  have  finished,  and  the  one  now  with  me  is  eighteen,  whose 
parents  would  fully  satisfy  any  inquiry,  should  you  know  of  any  parties  seeking  a  cheap 
and  really  comfortable  home  for  any  young  people.  You  may  most  safely  speak  of  me, 
as  I  can  give  you  every  satisfaction." 

C.  D. — ^We  hope  that  your  advertisement,  which  appears  in  our  present  number,  will  hav^ 
the  desired  effect.    We  reoommend  you  to  keep  it  before  the  public  until  your  end 
is  attained.    Your  remarks  are  very  just,  and  we  transcribe  part  of  your  letter  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  further  your  wishes  :•— 

'*  I  believe  that  if  parents  or  guardians  knew  of  the  happy  home  that  little  girls  have 
here,  their  freedom  from  wmeee$imy  restraint,  &e.,  I  should  soon  have  the  number 
that  I  require.  It  is  only  now  that  I  have  adapted  my  school-arrangements  more 
especially  to  young  pupils.  I  have  often  felt  the  disadvantage  of  receiving  young  ladies 
for  a  year  or  two  to '  finish,'  who  were  so  utterly  unprepared  for  want  of  previous  good 
training,  that  I  consider  good  preparatory  schools  as  necessary  for  girls  as  for  boys ; 
but  there  are  few  ladies  who  are  capable  of  educating  elder  girls  that  will  descend  to 
the  more  humble  but  not  less  important  task  of  confining  their  energies  to  laying  the 
foundation  for  others  to  work  upon :  this  is  too  often  left  to  junior  teachers— a  sad 
mUtake." 

J.  E.  A  National  School  Mistress. — We  strongly  deprecate  the  practice  of  taking  na- 
tional schools  to  chnreh  on  Sunday  evening.    We  fear  that  it  does  more  barm  than 
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good.  The  children  do  not  let? e  the  heated  ehnrch  till  perhaps  nine  o'clock ;  thej 
then  come  into  the  bleak  night  air ;  bat  this  is  the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  Thejtoo 
frequently  ramble  together  for  an  hoar  or  more  before  they  think  of  going  home ;  sod 
in  the  crowded  streets  of  our  large  towns  they  breathe  a  polluted  moral  atmosphere. 
They  hear  and  see  what  even  to  hint  at  would  make  our  paper  blash.  We  cannot 
imagine  how  clergymen  can  be  blind  to  the  fact. 

A  Country  Carate. — We  thank  our  kind  friend  for  his  suggestions.  He  will  find  that 
they  have  not  been  disregarded. 

Hon.  Lady  L. — ^The  idea  is  excellent,  and  the  obserrations  very  just.  The  inhject  ihsU 
reoeif  e  immediate  attention. 

J.  H.— A.  M.  C— F.  W.— M.  A.  S.— "The  Bible  Handbook"  is  incomparably  superior 
to  '*  Nicholl's  Help."  It  contains  the  very  marrow  of  the  best  of  the  yoluminoos  and 
expensire  works  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

L.  P.— M.  W.— Anna  C— '*  The  Scripture  Text  Book  *'  and  the  second  part  of  it  *'  The 
Scripture  Treasury." 

E.  O.  (Homsey).— We  are  much  obliged  to  our  poetical  friend,  and  we  would  gladly 
insert  her  verses  if  it  would  not  be  unkind  to  do  so.  The  fact  of  her  pieces  hating 
**  appeared  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day"  does  not  at  all  influence  us.  We  should  be 
quite  willing  to  insert  afirtt  atiempt,  if  suitable.  We  should  be  sorry  to  damp  poetic 
ardour  in  any  way.  If  E.  O.  will  favour  us  with  her  name,  we  will,  if  she  wish  it, 
point  out  her  failings.  She  need  not  he  discouraged — ^her  effiisions  may  yet  grace  onr 
pages. 

S.  H. — F.  H.  J. — Lady  C. — We  sincerely  thank  these  Udies  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  have  called  our  attention  to  the  many  typographical  errors.  The  articles  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtze,  and  have  already  been  published  io 
Paris.  We  did  not  revise  them  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must  take  the  blame  for 
allowing  such  serious  errors  to  pass ;  and  we  hope  that  greater  care  will  be  evident  in 
the  present  and  the  next  article,  which  will  complete  the  series.  If  desirable,  we  will 
insert  the  trrata  in  our  next. 

C.  H. — "I  know  better  than  he,"  is  elliptical,  and  eko  ambiguous;  and  it  may  mean. 
**  I  know  (a)  better  man  than  he  (is),"  or  "  I  know  better  than  he  (knows)." 

Miss  W.  (Bourne). — We  are  indeed  gntified  to  find  that  your  friend  has  been  successfol. 
After  receipt  of  your  favour,  we  received  from  the  general  post  ofiice  several  appli- 
cations, which  we  forwarded  to  you.  They  were  vrritten  upon,  "  Not  known."  Tbis 
is  strange,  as  we  find  that  our  private  commanications  to  you  have  not  miscarried 
before  or  since. 

Dr.  C. — ^We  thank  you  for  your  invitation,  and  shall  either  personally  or  by  deputy  visit 
your  establishment. 

J.  H.  D. — One  of  our  coadjutors  will  gladly  visit  your  school.  We  are  much  obliged  by 
your  invitation. 

Z.  Z. — ^Address  either  the  honorary  secretary  or  the  chaplain  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society.  It  is  an  excellent  society,  but  we  cannot  at  all  agree  with  yon  in 
your  remarks  abont  the  Whitelands  Institution.  It  is  one  of  the  be$i,  and,  in  some 
respects,  second  to  none.  With  reference  to  the  Borough*Road  Institution,  our  onfy 
objection  to  recommend  you  to  enter  it  is,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
you  might  experience  more  difllcnlty  in  obtaining  a  Church  of  England  school  We 
will  not  undertake  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  any  particular  system  as  a  whole. 

'*  Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best." 
As  regards  school  systems,  we  know  of  none  free  from  objection,  and  certainly  each 
has  its  peculiar  advantages. 

Contributions  dbclikkd  with  thanks. — "Buttercups  and  Daisies" — "The Evening 
Walk"—"  Common  Blunders"—"  The  Village  Scholar"—"  Master  Vernon's  Party" 
— "  The  Young  Lady  and  her  Governess." 

*«*  We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  MSS.  in  aU  cases. 
t4>t  We  seldom  pay  any  attention  to  anonymous  communications. 
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FEANCES  THOENTON; 

OR, 

PASSAGES    IN  THE   LIFE  OP  A  GOVEENESS. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF 

"  LECTURES  ON  METHOD   IN  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING/' 

AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(Ckmiifwedflvm  page  100.) 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

THE   WILDEBNE8S. 

The  note  which  the  curate  read  was  as  follows : — 
"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Ton  promised  to  help  us  with  your  kind  advice 
whenever  we  needed  it.  We  need  it  now.  My  brother  has  been 
here,  and  we  have  together  settled — ^as  far  as  may  be — our  plans  for 
the  future ;  but  are  still  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  carry  them  into 
effecfc.  The  interest  you  have  always  taken  in  our  welfare  encou- 
rages me  to  hope  that  you  will  not  &il  us  now,  but  use  your  in- 
fluence to  persuade  my  sister  that  it  really  is  her  duty  to  take  a 
situation  as  governess  as  soon  as  one  can  be  had.  She  seems,  poor 
girl,  to  regard  it  merely  as  a  question  of  liking  or  disliking,  with 
which  duty  has  nothing  to  do.  Deeply  thankful  should  I  be  if  it 
were  in  my  power  to  keep  her  here,  though  but  for  a  time,  and  in 
my  own  quiet  path  in  life  to  make  her  happy  and  contented.  But 
it  seems  to  be  otherwise  appointed  by  the  gracious  Being  who  has 
hitherto  watched  over  us;  and  to  His  will  we  shall,  I  hope,  submit 
without  murmuring. 

''  My  poor  thanks  and  prayers  are  all  I  can'offer  in  return  for 
your  past  kindness. 

*<  Gratefully  and  respectfully  yours, 

"  Mary  Thornton/* 

VOL.  IT.  £ 
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This  note  Harvey  read  with  care^  and  then  dropped  it  into  tlie 
fire.  ''  Just  as  I  imagined/'  thought  he ;  ^'  the  wheel  begmning  to 
turn  round,  and  the  drag  put  on  by  one  who  ought  to  be  whipping 
the  horses.  I  must  call  there  to-morrow,  and  see  what  can  be 
done;  the  elder  sister  is  clearly  wearing  herself  out  with  fag  and 
anxiety,  while  Miss  Petulance  is  hunting  about  for  stray  patches 
of  sunshine  and  annoyed  if  she  can't  find  them.''  With  this  de- 
termination he  closed  his  labours  for  the  night,  and,  after  a  quiet 
stroll  in  the  moonlight  along  the  cliffs,  went  to  bed  and  dept 
soundly  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

On  his  way  home  he  passed  the  grave  and  solid-looking  mansion 
'  which  overlooked  the  sea,  and  which  Mrs.  McSwinder  had  most  ap- 
propriately named  The  Wilderness,  It  was  a  strange  title  to  give  to 
a  large  substantial  red-brick  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  about 
half  an  acre  of  ground,  laid  out  in  gay  flower-bedsy  and  adorned 
with  myrtles,  honeysuckles,  roses,  and  fuchsias.  Nevertheless, 
The  Wilderness  it  is,  strange  or  not  strange  as  the  appellation  may 
be ;  as  you  may  see,  dear  reader,  by  glancing  at  the  broad  brass- 
plate  which  adorns  the  lofty  iron  gates : — "  The  Wilderness.  Mrs, 
McSwinder^ s  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies.^*  It  is  not  easy  to  make 
this  out  very  plainly  by  moonlight,  though  the  moon  is  full  and  the 
night  cloudless;  but  by  day,  when  all  the  fisishion  of  Bilberry  are 
taking  an  airing  on  the  cliffs,  and  the  eighteen  young  ladies  come 
trooping  through  those  gates  in  double  file,  with  Diana  McS.  her- 
self—and the  excellent  French  Governess  to  bring  up  the  rear—the 
effect  of  that  inscription,  in  old  English  capitals,  is  most  startling. 

As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  much  more  of  Diana  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages,  and  as  she  is  not  the  heroine,  it  will 
perhaps  be  as  well  to  introduce  her  more  fully  to  the  reader's  notice. 
She  was  tall  and  masculine  in  appearance,  with  a  broad,  honest, 
Saxon  face;  large  grey  eyes  fortified  by  spectacles,  and  a  higb 
forehead,  above  which  flourished  a  perfect  grove  of  little  frizzly 
black  ringlets.  She  wore  few  ornaments,  and  these  of  a  severe  and 
antique  fashion ;  while,  in-doors,  her  usual  head-dress  was  a  Pamela 
cap  of  a  most  precise  and  rigid  style.  She  generally  sat  very  up- 
right on  her  chair,  as  if  to  convey  to  the  beholder  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  dignity  of  her  station  and  office.  But,  though  her 
appearance  and  manner  were  thus  of  a  severely  imposing  kind,  she 
possessed  a  large  and  kind  heart,  which  ever  prompted  her  to  words 
and  deeds  of  pure,  kindness.     She  had  her  own  old-fashioned  ways, 
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but  her  benevolence  Wba  beyond  dispute ;  and  ber  bospitality^  which 
included  red-currant  wine  of  her  own  making,  un&iling.  "  She 
was'* — so  said  her  advertisement  in  the  Bilberry  Record — "the 
sister  of  three  Clerffymen"  of  whom  one  was  stiU  a  dignitary  in  one 
of  the  northern  cathedrals.  She  was^  therefore,  justly  entitled  to 
the  respect  and  regard  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bilberry ;  who  indeed, 
as  they  ought,  looked  on  her  as  a  perfect  paragon  of  didactic  pro* 
priety  and  excellence.  The  Wilderness,  therefore,  was  soon  filled 
with  eighteen  daughters  of  the  neighbouring  small  gentry  and 
tradespeople  as  boarders,  and  a  vast  number  as  day-scholars  fix>m 
the  towD  itself;  while  poor  Mary  Thornton's  scholars  gradually 
dwindled  to  a  smaller  and  smaller  circle  during  each  successive  half 
year,  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  our  story,  when  they  scarcely 
numbered  a  dozen. 

If  one  were  to  judge  of  Diana's  real  character  only  by  her  ma- 
jestic appearance  as  her  fleet  of  maidens  saila  along  the  edge  of  the 
diff  on  a  summer  morning,  and  mark  her  mingled  look  of  severity 
and  dignified  virtue  as  she  surveys  the  whole  scene,  and  its  spec- 
tators, a  wrong  estimate  would  be  formed.  There  is  a  fund  of 
benevolence  and  a  kindliness  of  heart  within  the  bristling  chevaux 
de  fiise  of  outside  propriety,  which  orAj  they  know  who  have 
ezperienced  its  generous  fruit.  Many  a  kind  word  and  many  a 
generous  action  is  set  down  to  Diana's  account  in  that  secret  record, 
which  the  sharpest  mortal  eyes  cannot  see  now,  but  which  shall  one 
day  be  opened,  when  all  eyes  behold  it. 

But,  while  we  are  thus  gossipping  outside  the  gates  of  The  Wil- 
derness, the  harvest-moon  is  setting  in  the  sea ;  the  milky- way  is 
growing  more  and  more  brilliant  as  the  night  wanes,  and  now 
stretches  like  a  sea  of  spangled  glory  across  the  heavens.  The  little 
town  in  the  hollow  is  at  last  still.  Few  and  scattered  are  the  lights 
which  still  twinkle  through  the  soft  summer  night.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  of  peaceful,  quiet  beauty ;  and,  as  the  mellow  chimes  of 
the  Old  Church  tower  float  lazily  on  the  breeze,  let  us  wish  The 
Wilderness  good-night. 

CHAPTER  V. 

UNEXPECTED    HELP. 

It  is  eleven  o'clock  of  a  dull  cloudy  morning  as  Mr.  Harvey  walks 
with  hasty  step  towards  the  cottage  on  West  Hill.  He  has  a 
funeral  at  the  chorch  at  twelve,  and  must  therefore  despatch  his 

L  2 
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business  as  fast  as  he  can.  Let  ns  enter  the  cottage  with  him. 
The  two  sisters  are  in  the  little  parlour — one  at  work  with  her  pencil 
(for  she  is  a  dever  artist),  and  the  younger  teasing  her  old  friend 
the  kitten  with  a  knitting-needle,  as  she  lies  asleep  in  the  sun  on 
the  window-seat.  A  few  flower-pots  gladden  the  window,  and  an 
exquisitely  arranged  bouquet  of  wild  flowers  stands  on  the  side- 
board. The  sisters  had  seen  Mr.  Harvey  pass  the  window,  and 
were  therefore  quite  prepared  to  receive  him  when  he  entered.  ''I 
thought,'^  he  said,  after  shaking  hands  heartily  with  both  of  them, 
''  that  it  would  be  better  to  answer  your  note  in  person :  so  many 
things  may  be  said  which  cannot  be  written,  and  so  many  more 
are  misunderstood  when  written  that  are  understood  and  welcomed 
when  said.  And  so,''  he  added — ^after  a  moment's  pause — to  Frances, 
''you  are  resolved,  I  find,  to  go  out  as  a  governess ;  and  the  news 
gives  me,  as  it  must  all  your  friends,  great  pleasure." 

Now  this  style  of  address  was  not  the  least  what  Frances  had 
expected.  She  knew  not  what  to  say*  She  quite  thought  that 
Mr.  Harvey  would  have  begun  by  advising  her  as  to  the  desiraUe- 
nesB  of  leaving  home — of  taking  a  governess's  situation;  and,perhap8, 
telling  her  that  he  had  heard  of  one  likely  to  suit  her.  But  instead 
of  this,  to  be  congratulated  on  her  determination  to  leave  home,  and 
undertake  an  office  which  she  disliked,  was  most  puzzling.  She 
knew  not  what  to  say. 

But  all  these  thoughts  flashed  through  her  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  she  replied  rather  confusedly,  ''  I  don't  know  yet,  Mr.  Harveyi 
whether  I  am  going  out  as  a  governess  or  not.  There  is  no  situation 
ready  for  me,  to  l)^n  with ;  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  feel  able  or 
competent  to  undertake  such  a  situation." 

''  As  to  a  situation,"  said  the  curate,  ''there  will  be  little  or  no 
difficulty  about  that :  work  is  always  to  be  found  for  people  who 
will  do  it.  And  as  to  your  stopping  here,  and  being  perhaps  a 
burden  to  your  sister,  who  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  scholars  for 
you  to  teach,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  it  possible  that  you 
can  contemplate  such  a  plan.  When,  therefore,  your  sister  wrote  to 
me,  asking  for  my  advice,  I  was  rqoiced  to  find  that  your  brother 
had  been  here,  and  that  you  had  all  agreed  on  some  definite  course 
of  action." 

''  I  think,  Mr.  Harvqr,"  said  Mary's  quiet  voice,  "  that  our  real 
difficulty  now  is  to  procure  for  Frances  a  situation  which  she  conld 
really  undertake,  and  in  which  she  will  be  happy :  she  will  be  a 
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sad  loss  to  OB  here^  as  you  may  suppose^  and  for  a  time  I  shall  feel 
as  if  all  my  spirit  were  taken  away  from  me.  She  is  the  life  of  the 
house  now ;  and  as  for  poor  Chowder,  what  will  become  of  him  with 
no  one  to ^' 

"Oh/'  interrupted  Frances,  ''if  no  one  misses  me  more  than 
Chowder  does,  my  absence  wonH  cause  any  great  unhappiness/' 
This  she  said  in  rather  a  sharp  tone,  as  if  she  had  found  out  a 
grievance  at  last. 

"  We  canH  be  unhappy  while  we  know  that  you  are  happy  in  doing 
your  duty  elsewhere,''  replied  Mr.  Harvey.  "  I  have  a  large  con- 
nection among  people  likely  to  hear  of  vacant  situations,  and  will 
keep  a  good  look-out  for  you.  And  I  am  sure  I  shall  hear  of  your 
success  and  happiness  before  six  months  are  over.'' 

This  cool  way  of  taking  things  for  granted  annoyed  Frances  at 
first  very  much ;  but  as  the  conversation  proceeded  she  allowed  her 
better  self  to  speak  within,  became  much  more  genial,  left  off  teas- 
ing Pussy,  and  really  began  to  like  the  curate's  talk.  But,  just  as 
he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  discovery 
of  a  vast  cave  under  the  West  Cliff,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  Mrs.  McSwinder  announced  as  a  visitor. 

The  Curate  at  once  rose  and  took  his  leave  :  an  interview  with 
Diana  was  rather  too  formidable  an  affair  to  be  undertaken  at  a 
minute's  notice.  So  at  least  he  in  his  ignorance  feaicied,  and  there- 
fore he  wished  the  ladies  good  morning. 

As  he  closed  the  door  a  short  pause  ensued,  but  of  the  shortest 
duration.  Diana  knew  how  to  talk  to  young  people,  and  began  at 
once  by  praising  Frances's  complexion,  which  reminded  her,  she 
said,  of  a  very  beautiful  woman  she  had  once  seen  in  London, "  many 
years  ago,  my  dears ;  when  I  was  younger  than  I  am  now."  Her 
next  point  of  attack  was  to  praise  the  beauty  of  the  geraniums  in 
the  window,  and  the  elegance  of  the  bouquet  on  the  sideboard. 
The  compliment  pleased  Frances,  and  the  notice  of  her  flowers 
delighted  the  elder  sister. 

I  have  called,"  said  the  lady  president  of  The  Wilderness, 

to  ask  if  Miss  Thornton  will  kindly  undertake  the  tuition  of  a 
class  of  young  ladies  at  my  establishment  in"  (here  she  naturally 
glided  into  the  prospectus  style)  '^  water-colour  drawing,  sketching 
from  nature,  perspective,  and  crayons  ?  " 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  at  that  moment  fallen  on  the  floor  of  that 
little  parlour,  it  would  have  created  no  greater  astonishment  than 
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this  simple  and  kind  announcement  did  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
sisters.  Here  was  the  great  Diana  herself — ^the  presiding  genins  of 
The  Wilderness^  whom  the  younger  sister  had  hated  (for  coming  to 
Bilberry^  where  she  had  no  business^  and  breaking  up  their  school), 
and  whom  Mary  herself  feared — ^here  she  was,  in  that  little  quiet 
parlour,  asking  them  to  accept  as  a  favour  what  Mary  Thornton 
would  most  thankfuUy  hare  made  any  sacrifice  to  attain.  The  very 
thing  which  they  had  looked  on  as  most  disastrous,  was  after  all  to 
turn  out  to  be  the  very  cause  of  future  success  and  happiness. 

''  I  cannot  afibrd,''  continued  the  good  genius,  ''to  offer  you  such 
remuneration  as  I  should  wish,  and  your  talents  deserve ;  for  I  saw 
your  beautiful  drawings  at  the  Bilberry  Polytechnic  Exhibition: 
but  the  class  may  increase  in  number  as  you  get  more  known ;  and 
who  knows.  Miss  Thornton — ^we  may  do  great  things  yet.'' 

All  this  was  said  in  so  hearty  and  genuine  a  tone  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  its  kindly  spirit  and  good  will.  Both  the  sisters 
thanked  her  heartily,  as  die  rose  and  bid  them  good-bye  with  all 
the  statdy  courtesy  of  a  duchess  of  the  old  school. 

That  evening  was  a  happy  one  at  West  Hill  Cottage :  Diana  had 
left  a  glow  of  charity  and  sunshine  behind  her  which  no  mere  tem- 
per or  whim  could  resist.  Frances  thought  of  her  complexion,  the 
numerous  accomplishments  which  Mr.  Harvey  said  she  possessed, 
and  the  bright  picture  he  had  drawn  of  her  success  and  happiness 
as  a  teacher.  Altogether,  if  a  situation  had  off(ra!«d  on  the  very 
next  morning  she  would  have  accepted  it.  There  was  no  doubt, 
after  all,  that  she  had  talent,  and  would  become  famous  as  a  teacher, 
and  raise  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  tiie  office  from  the  lo:w 
estimate  to  which  it  had  sunk;  so  she  thought  as  she  lay  down  to 
sleep  that  night. 

But  no  situation  offered  on  the  next  morning,  or  on  the  one  suc- 
ceeding that — for  many  succeeding  days  or  even  weeks — of  a  kind 
that  was  at  all  eligible.  Her  brother  and  Mr.  Harvey  worked,  and 
read  newspapers  in  all  directions.  Her  sister  wrote  letters  with 
untiring  patience,  wherever  there  seemed  a  possible  chance  of 
success;  but  in  vain.  None  of  the  vacant  situations  would 
suit  Frances.  Some  advertisers  required  accomplishments  which 
she  did  not  possess ;  others  appeared  to  want  a  sort  of  hybrid  ani- 
mal, something  between  a  lady  and  a  menial — one  who  could  be 
snubbed  without  risk  as  a  servant,  and  who  nevertheless  had  the 
education  of  a  lady.    One  woman  (in  one  of  the  great  squares  of 
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Ixmdon)  required  the  services^  she  said,  of  a  young  female  (as  if 
gOTemesses  were  to  be  had  of  the  opposite  gender)  who  understood 
the  getting  up  of  children's  fine  things^  as  well  as  being  able  to 
teach  French,  the  pianoforte^  vocal  music,  and  the  usual  branches 
of  an  English  education;  for  the  exertion  of  which  accomplish- 
ments^ and  taking  the  entire  charge  of  four  children,  she  was  to 
receive  the  enormous  sum  of  £20  per  annum. 

It  seemed  almost  impossible  that  any  Christian  lady  could  pos- 
sibly so  far  degrade  herself  as  to  make  such  an  offer  in  the  public 
prints ;  but  there  it  was,  unmistakeably  plain,  in  *'  The  Times,'' 
with  name  and  all  the  loathsome  particulars  in  full^  "  Apply  to  Mrs. 
Lacy  Smith,  Becclesbury  Square."  Another  woman,  in  another 
part  of  London,  wanted  a  governess  of  precisely  the  same  description 
as  Mrs.  Lacy  Smith,  demanding  the  same  services  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  adding  that  she  must  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
be  accustomed  to  the  management  of  little  boys.  These  and  a  score 
of  other  such  advertisements  were  extracted  from  the  London  papers, 
and  duly  sent  to  West  Hill,  where  they  underwent  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  often  became  the  subjects  of  long  and  tedious  corres- 
pondence. 

But  long  months  passed  away ;  summer  £Eided  into  misty  autumn ; 
the  red  leaves  on  the  West  Hill  beeches  shone  more  and  more 
brightly  in  the  evening  sun,  until  they  grew  scanty  in  number;  the 
husks  of  the  beech-nut  covered  every  pathway ;  and  Symons  the 
milkman,  when  he  called  at  seven  in  the  morning,  talked  of 
the  ^'  smartish  frost  the  night  before  " — then  and  there  blowing  his 
fingers  as  a  sign  of  its  intensity ;  and  still  no  situation  was  heard  of 
which  Frances  could  undertake,  or  her  friends  suffer  bar  to  attempt. 
This  was  doubly  unfortunate :  first,  because  it  forced  her  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  idle  when  she  should  have  been  at  work ;  and  se- 
condly, because  it  deprived  her  of  much  of  the  resolution  and  spirit 
which  was  hers  a  few  months  before.  She  again  grew  moody  and 
discontented — one  day  wishing  to  undertake  any  appointment  that 
was  within  reach,  and  on  the  next  unwilling  to  make  the  slightest 
exertion  in  the  matter. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  drawing  class  at  The  Wilderness  grew 
in  number,  and  made  rapid  progress.  Both  pupils  and  mistress 
were  mutually  pleased.  There  was  a  quiet  modesty,  good  taste,  and 
skill  about  Mary  Thornton,  that  was  sure  to  succeed.    The  dullest 
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and  laziest  scholar  never  outwearied  her  patience,  nor  the  most 
careless  her  temper.  No  one  had  ever  seen  her  angry ;  no  one  had 
heard  a  sharp  word  firom  her  lips,  though^  if  $harp  words  wero 
really  wanted^  hers  would  have  been  foimd  to  be  sharp  enough — 
but  of  this  no  ordinary  observer  could  discover  the  least  trace. 
Mary's  was  the  quiet,  patient,  persevering,  evenness  of  temper  that 
defied  every  breeze — ^blow  fix>m  what  quarter  it  might :  not  a  ripple 
was  ever  visible;  and  her  industry  was  of  the  same  kind — steady, 
inflexible,  and  patient — ^which  is  always  crowned  with  success  at  last, 
and,  above  all,  is  the  sign  of  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  be- 
tokens peace  within. 

She  had  that  true  Christian  faith  which  does  not  show  itself  so 
much  in  quoting  of  texts  from  Scripture,  and  indulging  in  what  is 
called  religious  conversation,  as  in  quiet  and  loving  diligence  in  her 
daily  toil.  Always  cheerful,  always  trusting  and  hopeful  for  the 
future,  she  knew  and  felt  in  her  heart  that  God  was  ordering,  and 
would  order,  all  for  the  best ;  though  it  was  rarely  that  any  chance 
conversation  drew  this  from  her.  Her  faith  was  of  too  real  and 
living  a  kind  to  be  exhibited  in  small  samples  of  edification — in  the 
idle  gossip  of  the  day. 

Thus  it  chanced,  one  wintry  afternoon,  that  the  two  sisters  walked 
across  the  cliff  to  The  Wilderness,  where  the  usual  class  waited 
Mary's  arrival.  Frances  went  with  her  merely  as  a  companion-^ 
having  no  skill  with  the  pencil — and  partly  to  escape  being  left 
alone. 

*' What  shall  we  do,  Mary,  if  Diana  asks  us  to  take  cake  aud 
wine  to-day?  I  am  sure  I  never  shall  survive  another  glass  of  that 
red-currant  wine ;  I  thought  last  Wednesday  that  I  never  should 
have  been  able  to  swallow  it,  and  it  stung  my  throat  like  sulphuric 
acid.*' 

''  My  dear  Frances,  you  must  take  it  this  time,"  said  Mary,  with 
a  merry  laugh.  ''  Bemember,  I  have  had  to  do  it  twice  since  then ; 
and  we  agreed  to  take  it  in  turns.  It  won't  be  so  bad  to-day,  after 
this  cold  wind — especially  if  you  hold  your  breath  while  drinking  it. 
Besides  the  cake  is  very  good ;  and  poor  Mrs.  McSwinder  is  so  very 
hospitable.    Do  try,  Frances." 

To  this  Frances  agreed ;  and,  as  the  two  sisters  entered  the  gates 
of  The  Wilderness,  they  saw  the  tall  and  erect  form  of  Diana  at  the 
drawing-room  watching  for  their  arrival.    It  would  have  been  far 
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too  undignified  for  her  to  show  any  sign  of  her  consciouBness  that 
they  were  approaching^  bat  she  instantly  left  the  window^  and  they 
felt  that  the  cupboard  was  being  unlocked,  the  cake  produced,  and 
the  &tal  draught  prepared. 

{To  be  eotUimied.) 


MNEMOCHRONICS. 

AlCNIVERSARIES  IN  APRIL. 


ApmiL  IsT.    (1856,  Taeaday.) 

BomaD  Catholic  Stints :  Hagfa  (Bp.  1132) ; 
MeUto  (Bp.  175) ;  GUbert  (Bp.  of  Cath. 
neat,  1240). 

1234.  Earl  of  Pembroke  killed. 

1446.  Ezpir.  of  truoe  betw.  Eng.  and 
Fr.    (See  Jane  27, 1444.) 

1596.  Descartes  (philosopher)  b. 

1679  CoL  SackTille  ezpeUed  from  H.  of 
Commons. 

1729.  JabQee  at  Rome  commenced. 

1765.  L.  Schiatonetti  (painter)  b. 

1791.  Yanconvert  sailed  from  Eng. 

1806.  Fred.  Wm.  III.  of  Ptossia  ded. 
himself  K.  of  Hanover. 

1809.  Thanks  of  Load,  imd  West.  ¥oted 
to  Col.  WardeL 

1810.  Nap.  Bonap.  married  to  Archd. 
Maria  Louisa. 

1814.  The  Ft.  Senate  under  Talleyrand 
▼ote  against  Napol. 

1818.  Rothschild  lent  Pms.  £5,000,000 

1820.  Walter  Scott  created  a  baronet. 

1824.  A  juryman  at  Wexford  Assizes 
could  not  agree  with  his  brethren  in  their 
Terdict,  he  therefore  wrote  *'  Guilty,"  and 
retired,  the  others  prefixed  the  word  "  not.** 

1832.  Riot  at  Paris. 

Apkil  2nd.    (1856»  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Francis  of  Pkula;  Apian 
(306) ;  Theodosia  (308) ;  Nicetius  (Abp. 
of  Lyons,  577) ;  Ebba  (Abbess)  and  her 
oompanious  (970  or  874) ;  B.  Conitan- 
tine  II.  (K.  of  Scotl.  874) ;  Bronacha 
(or  Brotuinnaf  Abbess). 

1502.  Arthur  Pr.  of  Wales  d.  (Cath.  of 
Arr.) 

1508.  Fhmcis  of  Pank  d.  (Order  of 
**  Minims.") 

1559.  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 

1 587.  Sir  F.  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth. 
(See  21st.) 

1684.  Lord  Dartmouth  returned  from 
Tangier,  which  he  destroyed. 

1692.  Trainbands  of  London  and  West. 
(10,000)  reviewed  in  Hyde  Ptek. 


1715.  Peace  betw.  Sp.  and  Portugal 
ratified. 

1754.  Thos.  Carte  d.  (See  23rd,  1686.) 

1758.  Dr.  Wm.  Hanrey  b.  (Circ.  of  the 
blood.) 

1783.  "  CoaUtlon  "  Ministry  formed. 

1791.  Mirabeau  (Fr.  statesman)  d. 

1792.  Pitt  introd.  hU  Land  Tax  Re- 
demption Bill. 

1801.  B.  of  Copenhagen. 

1802.  Ld.  Kenyon  d.  (Ld.  Ch.  Justice 
of  K.  B.) 

1807.  Bristol  Mail  robbed. 
1809.  Ld.  Sharp  shot  Miss  Shuckburgh 
and  himself. 

1820.  Dr.  Thos.  Brown  d. 

1832.  Plurality  of  Benefices  Bill  passed. 

*•  Coercion  Act"  (Irel.)  passed. 

April  3nD.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Agape,  Chionia,  and  Irene 
(Sisters)  and  their  Companions  (304) ; 
Richard  de  Wiche  (Bp.  of  Chichester) ; 
Ulpian ;  Nicetas  (Abbot,  824). 

1617.  Napier  (logarithms)  d. 

1661.  New  Charter  granted  to  B.  I.  Co. 

1696.  Sir  John  Friend  and  Sir  H.  Parkins 
executed. 

1717.  Geo.  I.  asked  PSrlt.  for  extra 
supplies  on  account  of  the  threatened 
Swedish  invasion. 

1729.  D.  of  Wharton  procl.  a  traitor. 

1746.  Blair  Castle  surrd.  after  a  brave 
defence  by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 

1751.  Captain  Thomas  Corun  buried* 
(Foundling  Hosp.) 

1751.  Prince  of  Wales  buried. 

1769.  Hyder-AIi  marched  to  Madras* 
and  compelled  the  Govemor  to  make  peace 
with  him. 

1781.  Capt.  Donellan  exec. 

1801.  B.  of  the  Baltic. 

^—  Hamburg  seized  by  the  Prince  of 
Hesse. 

1806.  Windham  introd.  his  Limited 
Serrice  Bill. 

1826.  Bp.  Heber  (See  21st,  1783)  d. 

1833.  Riot  at  Frankfort. 
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APBiL4ArH.    (1856»  Friday.) 

R.  C.  Sainto :  Isidore  (Bp.  of  SeYille,  636) ; 
Plato  (Abbot,  813), 

.  1581.  F.  Drake  knighted  by  Queen  Eliz. 
on  board  hia  ship  at  Deptford. 

1 649.  Sir  Abraham  Reynardton,  Id.*may. 
oomm.  to  the  Tower,  and  Thos.  Andrew, 
leather-Beller,  made  ld.-may.  in  his  room. 

1719.  Earls  of  Mareschal  and  Seaforth 
and  the  Marquis  of  Tallibardine,  with  400 
men,  landed  in  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Bowles  d.— aged  124. 

1774.  OUyer  Goldsmith  d. 

1786.  Burke  presented  articles  of  charge 
against  Warren  Hastings.  (See  May  10th.) 

1789.  Capt.  Wm.  BUgh  left  Otahdte 
for  Jamaica.  (See  28th.) 

1794.  St.  Lnda  taken  from  the  F^rench. 

1798.  Messrs.  Mellish,  Bosanquet  and 
Pole  robbed  by  three  men  on  Hounslow- 
heath ;  Mr.  M.  mortally  wounded, 

-  D.  of  York  appointed  Comman- 
der-in-Chief  of  all  the  Forces. 

1800.  Goree  taken  by  the  British. 

1801.  Occupn.  of  Hanoyer  by  Prussia. 

A  female  named  Robinson  taken 

into  custody:  she  had  obtained  i^20,000 
worth  of  goods  by  swindling. 

1807.  J.  J.  de  Lalande  (astronomer)  d. 
— -  Mutiny  at  Malta. 
1812.  The   Am.  Pres.    authorized   by 
Congress  to  capture  British  cruisers. 

1814.  Bonaparte  abdic  in  favour  of  his 
son.    (See  Uth.) 

1815.  B<maparte  announced  to  the 
European  Governments  his  accession  to  the 
French  throne. 

1824.  Luke  White's  will  proved. 
1834.  Sir  B.  Keats  (Gov.  of  Qreenw. 
Hosp.)  d. 

Apul  5tb.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:    Vincent   Ferrar    (1419); 

Gerald  (1095)  ;  Tigcmach  (Bp.  in  Ire- 
land, 550);  Becan  (Abbot). 

1588.  Thos.  Hobbes  (literature)  b. 

1603.  James  I.  left  Scotl.  for  Eng. 

1005.  John  Stow  (antiquary)  d. 

1665.  A  Fast  for  success  of  the  war 
against  the  Dutch. 

1671 .  Dr.  Edmd.  Calamy  (none,  div.)  d. 

1702.  Marlb.  returned  from  Holland, 
having  arranged  for  the  war  with  France. 

1705.  Parlt.  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

1710.  Parlt.  prorogued  by  Queen  Anne. 

1735.  Dr.  W.  Derham  (phil.  &  div.)  d. 

1742.  Rotunda  at  Banelagh  opened  for 
public  breakfasts. 

1750.  CharlesFelix,  King  of  Sardinia,  b. 

1762.  Grenada  taken  by  the  British. 


1776.  Bev.  —  Granger  (« Biog.  Hist. 
Eng.")  d.  whilst  administering  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

1795.  Treaty  of  Bule. 

1799.  B.  of  Magnan. 

1800.  Genoa  blockaded  by  Ld.  Keith. 

1804.  Rev.  Wm.  GUpin  (literatore)  d. 

1806.  Embargo  laid  on  Prussian  vessds 
by  Gt.  Brit. 

—  Miranda  sailed  from  New  York 
vrith  360  adventurers  for  the  Spanish 
main. 

1811.  Rob.Raikes  (Sunday  schools)  d. 
1814.  Pr.  of  Orange  made  King  of  the 

Nethertands. 
J  820.  losorreetionof  BoBiiyiiiiiir.(S.W. 

of  SeotU 

April  6tb.    (1856,  Si«oMf  Sunday  f^cr 

Ea$Ur.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Sixtus  I.  (Pope),  120  Per. 
sian  Martyrs  (345);  Celestine  (Pap^ 
432) ;  William  (Abbot  of  Eskille,  1203) ; 
Prudentius  (Bp.  861) ;  Celsus  {Ir,  Ceai- 
heh,  Abp.  1129). 

B.C.  468.  Socrates  (Athea.  philos.)  b. 

1199.  Richard  L  d. 

1582.  Albt.  Dorer  (engraver)  d. 

1590.  Sir  Frands  WalsiBgham  d. 

1651.  And.  Dader  (Fr.  author)  b. 

1703.  Borne  besieged  by  Marlboroosh. 

1711.  Parlt.  resolve  that  fifty  new 
churches  are  required  in  London  and 
Westminster.  (See  9th.) 

1722.  £500  offered  for  the  ^iprehen- 
sion  of  Mr.  Weston  for  publishing  a  trea^ 
sonable  libeL 

1759.  MasuHpatara  taken  by  the  Brit. 

1762.  Dr.  G.  Benson  (bibL  lit.  &e.)d. 

1773.  Polish  Diet  opened. 

1803.  Ck>l.  Montgomery  killed  in  a  dad. 

1805.  Ld.  Melville  impeached. 

1807.  The  Stamford  coach  travelled  at 
the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour,  ezdusive  of 
stoppages. 

1810.  Sir  Fr.  Burdett  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Riots  in  London  in  consequence. 

1812.  Badijoz  stormed  and  taken. 

1814.  First  abdication  of  Bonaparte. 

1815.  Riots  at  Dartmoor. 

1825.  Yoltdre's  works  pmdiased  at 
Hythe  by  the  Wesleyans.  (See  7th.) 

1828.  1st  stone  laid  of  a  monument  to 
Albt.  Durer  at  Nnrembniv. 

1847.  Covent  Garden  Theatre  opened  as 
an  Italian  Opera. 

April  7tb.    (1856,  Monday.) 

B.  C.  Sdnts:  Aphraates  (4th  cent.) ;  Tie- 
gesippus  (ISO);    Albert    (1140);    B. 
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Herman   Joseph    (1226);    Fiiiaii   (of 
Keann-Ethich). 

1483.  Rafaelle  b.    1520.  Ralaelle  d. 

1671.  Proclamation  against  new  build- 
ings in  the  fields  commonly  called  the 
'Windmill  Fields,  Dog  Fields,  and  fields 
adjoining  to  So^Hae. 

1684.  Dublin  Castle  burnt. 

1710.  Thos.  Bellerton  (tragedian)  d. 

1718.  Dr.  Hngh  Blair  b. 

1720.  South  Sea  Com.  empowered  by 
Act  of  Parlt.  to  increase  their  stock. 

1726.  South  Sea  Co.  sent  24  Whalers  to 
Greenland. 

1742.  Banelagh  Gardens  first  opened. 

1762.  Peace  between  Russia  and  Prussia. 
1767.  Bell  (eogineer)  b. 

1773.  Canal  from  Skipton  to  Bingley 
opened. 

1779.  Miu  Keay  shot  by  Hackman. 
(See  19tb.) 

1789.  Peter  Camper  (physiologist)  d. 

Achmet  IV.  d. 

1797.  Wm.  Mason  (poet)  d. 

1799.  Congress  of  Radstadt  dissolved. 

1821.  TheAnstiians  march  into  Pied- 
mont.   (See  10th.) 

1822.  St.  Pancns  new  church  conse- 
crated. 

1823.  The  French  army  enter  Spain. 
(See  May  23rd.) 

1825.  Voltaire's  works  burnt   by   the 
Wesleyans  at  Hythe.    (See  6th.) 
1831.  Revolution  in  Brazil. 

Miss  Foote  (actress)  married  to 

the  E.  of  Harrington. 

1336.  Wm. Godwin  ('<  St.  Leon/'&c.)d. 

1853.  PaiNcn  Lkopold  b. 

Apul  8th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

R.  C.  Sainto :  Dionysius  (Bp.  of  Corinth, 
2nd  cent.) ;  i£desius  (306) ;  Perpetuus 
(941)  ;  Walter  (Abbot,  1099) ;  B.  Albert 
(Patr.  of  Jerusalem,  1214). 

1364.  John,  King  of  France  died  in  the 
Savoy  Palace,  Strand. 

1492.  Lorenzo  de  Medids  d. 

1663.  Drury  Lane  Theatre  first  opened. 

1730.  Mrs.  Eliz.  Cromwell  (daug.  of 
Richard  Cromwell)  d. 

1734.  Geo.  II.  requested  Parliament  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  grant  for  the  Princess 
Royal. 

1756.  The  Toulon  fleet  put  to  sea. 

1763.  Lord  Bute  resigned. 
1783.  Loudon  fbotanist)  b. 
1795.  Prince  of  Wales  married. 
1814.  Passage  of  the  Garonne. 

1835.  The  Peel  ministry  dissolved. 

1836.  Equestrian  statue  of  Wm.  IIL, 
at  Dublin,  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

1854.  War  against  Russia  prod,  at  the 
Royal  Ezchange. 


Apbil  9th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints  :  Mary  (of  Egypt,  421)  ;  the 
Massylitan  martyrs  in  Africa;  Eupsy- 
chius;  the  Roman  captives  (Mart,  in 
Persia,  562);  Waltrude  or  Vautrude 
(commonly  cslled  Vaudru,  Widow,  686); 
Gaucher  or  Gautier  (Abbot,  1130); 
Dotto  (Abbot). 

1413.  Henry  V.  crowned.  ' 
1483.  Edward  IV.  d. 

—  Edward  V.  prodaimed, 

1564.  Peace  between  Eng.  and  France. 

1626.  Ld.  Bacon  («  Essays,"  Hcc.)  d. 

1648.  A  great  insurrection  in  London. 

1654.  Peace  between  England  and  the 
Dutch. 

1691.  WhitehaU  greatly  damaged  by 
fine. 

1711.  Parliament  address  Queen  Anne 
respecting  50  new  churches.    (See  6th.) 

1713.  Parlt.  met.  Peace  annonneed  by 
Queen  Anne. 

1745.  D.  of  Cumberland,  Genendissimo 
of  all  the  forces  in  Flanders. 

1747.  Simon,  Lord  Lovat,  executed  on 
Tower  Hill.  The  last  eiecution  on  this 
famous  place,  and  the  last  person  beheaded 
in  this  country. 

1790.  First  stone  of  Novosidki's  Opera 
Hoase  laid. 

1793.  Russia  and  Prussia  announce 
their  intention  to  incorporate  the  Polish 
borders  with  their  dominions. 

1801.  Truce  for  six  weeks  signed. 

1802.  Bank  Restriction  Act  continued. 
1804.  General  Pichegm  aseasdnated. 
1807.  John  Opie  (painter)  d. 

—  Siege  of  Bosselta  commenced. 
(See  23rd.) 

1809.  Austria  declared  war  against 
France. 

1834.  Riots  in  France. 

1838.  Nationd  GaUery  opened. 

April  10th.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  SunU:  Bademus  (Abbot,  376)  ;  B. 
MechtUdes  (Virgin  and  Abbess). 

1549.  The  Dance  of  Death  in  the  Great 
cloister  of  St.  Paul's  destroyed  by  order  of 
the  D.  of  Somerset. 

1552.  St.  Thomas's  Hospitd  founded. 

Bridewdl  given  to  the  City  as  a 

house  of  correction. 

1583.  Hugo  Grotius  (theology)  b. 
1678.  A  Fast  kept  in  London. 
1691.  Mons  surrendered  to  the  French. 
1705.  Queen  Anne  and  Prince  George 
set  out  for  Newmarket. 

Isaac  Newton  knighted  by  Queen 

Anne. 

1710.  Sir  John  Pringle  (physidan)  b. 
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1725.  FlnC  stone  of  the  pretent  dmreh 
of  St.  Bololph,  Bishopsgate,  laid. 

1736.  Pr.  Engened. 

1741.  B.ofMolwits. 

1752.  W.  Chiseldon  (ftUAtomy,  &c.)  d. 

1798.  Bemadotte  abraptif  quitted 
Vienna,  in  conBequenoe  of  the  Emperor  re- 
futing utiifaction  for  the  populace  tearing 
down  the  tricolor  flag. 

1808.  Ferdinand  left  Madrid  to  meet 
Napoleon. 

1814.  Finench  defeated  at  Tooloiue. 
(See  11th.) 

1821.  The  Aoatrians  enter  Turin.  (See 
7th.) 

1827.  Mr.  Canning  FIrtt  Ld.  of  the 
Treasury. 

1834.  York  Column  completed. 

1835.  Alex.  Barings  Esq.  created  Lord 
Ashburton. 

1837.  Trial  of  Greenacre  and  Sarah  Gale 
for  the  murder  of  H.  Brown  began. 

1840.  First  stone  of  Pentonville  model 
prison  laid. 

1848.  Great  Chartist  meeting  on  Ken- 
nington  Common. 

Apul  11th.    (1856,  Friday.) 

R.  C.  SainU :  Leo  the  Great  (Pope,  461) ; 
Antipu;'Guthlake  (714)  ;  Maoni  (Ab. 
hot) ;  Aid  (of  Eacharaidh,  Abbot). 

1447.  Card.  Beaufort  d. 

1471.  Edw.  IV.  regained  possem.  of 
Londotti  and  imprisoned  Henry. 

1554.  Sir  T.  Wyatt  beh. 

1609.  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand 
opened. 

1689.  William  III.  and  Mary  crowned. 

1713.  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

1719.  Dutch  auxiliaries  under  General 
Keppel  landed  in  England. 

1733.  SsTcral  Peers  who  opposed  the 
Excise  Bill  dismissed  from  office. 

1 758.  CouT.  between  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia. 

1770.  G.  Canning  (statesman)  b. 

1796.  Nap.  Bon.  vict.  at  MontenoUe. 

1805.  Treaty  of  Petenburgh  concluded. 

Bhurtpore  surrendered  to  Ijord 

Lake. 

1809.  Ld.  Cochrane's  attack  in  Basque 
Road. 

1810.  £500  offered  for  the  apprehension 
of  any  who  fired  at  the  military.  (See  6th.) 

1814.  Unconditional  abdication  of  Nap. 
Bonaparte.    (See  4th  ) 

The  British  enter  Toulouse.  (See 

10th.) 

——  Treaty  (at  Parii)  of  Nap.  Bon. 
with  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia.  (See 
27th.) 


1822.  Newman  Knowles  ^p.  Reeorder 
of  London. 

1826.  Royalty  Theatre  bunt. 

1833.  Rev.  Rowland  HiU  d. 

1837.  Greenacre  and  Gale  found  cuiltr. 
(See  10th.)  * 

April  12th.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.C.  Saints:  Sabu  (372);  Zeno  (Bp., 
380) ;  JuUus  (Pope,  352) ;  Victor  Cat 
Brsga). 

65.  Seneca  (moralist)  b. 

1534.  Henry  YIILpnUidy  mankd  to 
Anne  Boieyn. 

1702.  William  III.  buried. 

1704.  J.  B.  Bossuet  (history  and  po* 
lemics)  d. 

1715.  Ijlarquis  of  Wharton  (Ld.  FHtt 
Seal)  d. 

1748.  W.  Kent  (painter  and  archit.)  d. 

1765.  Dr.  Edward  Young  ("Night 
ThoughU,"  &c.)  d. 

1772.  Edward  Bird  (painter)  b. 

David  Ricardo  (poUt.  eeon.)  d. 

1782.  Pietra  Metastauo  (ItaL  poet)  d. 

AdmL  Rodney's  victory  over  the 

French. 

1793.  £b  notes  first  iuued. 

1830.  Geo.  IV.  rode  in  Windsor  Paik 
for  the  last  time. 

1835.  Wreck  of  the  '<Geo.  the  W* 
convict  ship. 

1837.  Hume's  County  Rate  Bill  rejected. 

Apul    13th.     (1856,    Tkird    SumiAr 

R.  C.  Saints :  Hermenegild  (Martyr,  586) ; 
Guinoch  (Ab.  832) ;  Caradoc  (1124). 

1517.  Cairo  taken  by  Selim. 

1576.  The  ground  at  Holywell,  on  whidi 
the  first  regidar  Theatre  was  erected,  let 
by  Giles  Allein  to  James  Burbidge. 

1593.  Thos.  Wentworth,  B.  of  Straf- 
ford, b. 

1689.  William  in.  returned  to  England. 

1719.  Port  Psssages  in  Sp.  taken  by 
the  French. 

1748.  Rev.  C.  Pitt  (transl.  Virgil)  d. 

1759.  G.  F.  Handel  (composer)  d. 

1796.  Nap.  vict.  at  Milessemo. 

1813.  Sir  John  Murray  def.  Suchet. 

1814.  Dr.  Chas.  Burney  (Hist.  oC 
Music)  d. 

1827.  Hugh  Clapperton  (traveller)  d. 

1829.  R.  C.  ReUef  Bill  received  the 
royal  assent. 

1837.  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Penny-stamp  on  Newspapers 
rejected  by  81  to  42. 
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Afsil  14tb.    (1856,  MondAy.) 

R.  C.  Saint! :  Tibertius,  Valerian,  Maxi- 
mm  (229)  {  Carpus  (Bp.),  Papylos,  and 
Agathododorii  (251)  ;  Anthony,  John, 
and  Enstachius  (1342);  Benezet  (or 
LitUe  Bennet,  1184);  B.  lidwina  (or 
Lydwid*  1433). 

1202.  King  John  crowned  a  fourth  time. 

1386.  New  ColL,  Oxford,  opened. 

1417.  Henry  Y.  ordered  Holbom  to  be 
paved. 

1471.  B.  of  Bamet. 

1536.  Parliament  diiaoWed,  having  lasted 
rix  years. 

1629.  Peace  with  France. 

1661.  Maypole  in  the  Strand  erected. 

1685.  T.  Otway  (dramatic  poet)  d. 
'   1693.  Proclamation  for  a  fast   on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  every  month. 

1707.  D.  of  Berwick'  def.  Eog.  at 
Almanza. 

1710.  Mortaign  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish.   (See  15th.) 

1711.  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  died 
of  small  pox. 

1727.  Treaty  of  Copenhagen. 

1734.  Church  of  St.  Giles's-in-the- 
Fields  preached  in  for  the  first  time. 

1736.  Andrew  Wilson  executed  for 
robbery. 

1747.  London  Merchants  pray  the  Lds. 
of  the  Admiralty  for  better  protection. 

1793.  Tobago  taken  by  the  English. 

1 796.  Nap.  Bonaparte's  second  victory  at 
Milessimo.  (See  13th.) 

—   Vaccination  introduced. 

1799.  Suvarof  took  command  of  the 
Austro-Russian  armies  in  Italy. 

1807.  First  meeting  of  the  African  Soc. 

1809.  Bp.  Porteus  (London)  d. 

1810.  The  sword,  &c,  fell  from  the  stat. 
of  Chas.  I.  at  Charing  Cross. 

1813.  Dr.  A.  Murray  d. 

1814.  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  of  Bayonne. 
1S19.  Court  of  Honour  established  in 

Bavaria. 

1832.  Ref.  Bin  read  a  2nd  time  in  the 
H.  of  Lds.,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  9. 

1833.  Thanksgiving  for  cessation  of 
cholera. 

Ap»il  15Ttt.  (1856,  Tuesday.) 
R.  C.  Saints :  Peter  Gonzales  (or  Telra,  or 
Elm,  1246);  Basilissa  and  Anastasia 
(1st  cent.) ;  Pktemus  or  Paiier,  Pair, 
or  FoUe,  (Bp.  6M  eeni,) ;  Mnnde  (Ab- 
bot,  962) ;  Ruadhan  (584). 

1644.  The  Globe  Theatre  pulled  down 
by  Sir  M.  Brand. 

Hli'  Jf^^'^  regained  by  the  French. 
1767.  B.  of  Danby  committed  to  the 
Tower. 


1776.  Duchesa  of  Kingston  tried  fbr 
bigamy  in  Westm.  Hall. 

1788.  Treaty  of  def..alliance  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

1793.  Forster  Powell  (pedestrian)  d. 

1796.  Kap.  Bonaparte's  victory  at  Dega 
(or  Magtiani). 

1797.  Mutiny  at  Spithead.CSee  May22.) 
1799.  The  5th  or  Royal  Irish  Reg.  of 

Dragoons  disbanded  for  insubordination. 

Trial  of  SackviUe.  E.  of  Thanet, 

Dennis  O'Brien,  R.  Ferguson,  T.  Thomp- 
son, and  T.  G.  Brown,  for  riot. 

1808.  Jas.  Paul  committed  suicide. 

1813.  Bon.  left  Paris  to  open  the  camp, 
in  Saxony. 

1818.  Remains  of  a  Roman  villa  disco- 
vered at  Stonesfidd. 

1820.  J.  BeU  (surgeon,  &c.)  d. 

1830.  Illness  of  Geo.  lY.  first  announced 

1832.  Wreck  of  *•  The  Experiment." 

1834.  Riot  at  Oldham. 

1847.  New  House  of  Lords  opened. 

Apul  16th.  (1856,  Wednesday.) 
R.  C.  SainU :  Eighteen  Martyrs  of  Sara- 
gossa,  and  Encratis  (or  Engratia,  304) ; 
Turibius  (Bp.  420) ;  Fructuosus  (Abp., 
665)  ;  Dmon  (or  Drugn,  1186);  Joa- 
chim  (of  Sienna,  1305) ;  Mans  (or  Mag- 
nus, 1104). 

1040.  Harold  I.  d. 

1416.  The  Dauphin  poisoned  at  Cam- 
paigne. 

1 547.  Evening  prayers  first  read  in  Butt, 
at  the  King's  Chapel. 

1660.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  b. 

1685.  James  II.  claimed  the  anrears  of 
the  Ft.  pension  due  to  Chas.  II. 

1689.  A  gold  medal,  value  ^£3,  given  to 
each  member  of  the  H.  of  C. 

1705.  Q.  Anne  and  Pr.  Geo.  splendidly 
entertained  at  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam. 

1716.  Dr.  John  Edwards  (calvinist)  d. 

1720.  Sir  John  Norrie's  squadron  sailed 
for  the  Baltic. 

1746.  B.  of  Culloden. 

1753.  Dr.  Cameron  brought  to  the 
Tower. 

1777.  Capt.  H.  Kater  b.  (See  26th, 
1835.) 

1783.  B.  J.  Sabre  (Rom.  Cath.  as- 
oetic)  d. 

1788.  BufTon  (naturalist)  d. 

1799.  Napoleon  def,  the  Turks  at  Acre. 

1804.  Pitt's  motion  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Naval  Administration  negatived 
by  201  to  130. 

1814.  Convention  at  Turin. 

1820.  Arthur  Young  (agriculture)  d. 
1825.  Fuseli  (painter)  d. 
1838.  Mexican  ports  blockaded  by  the 
French. 
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Apul  17th.    (1856»  Thunday.)         [ 

R.  C.  Saints:  Anicetiu  (Pope»  2nd  cen- 
tury); Stephen  (Abbot,  1134);  Simeon 
(Bp.)  and  other  martyrs  (341). 

1521.  Lather  at  the  Diet  of  Worms. 

1570.  Q.  Eliz.  dined  with  Sir  T.  Grea. 
ham  in  the  Roy.  Eixch. 

1635.  Bp.  Stillingfleet  (Worcester)  bi 

1683.  Rye  Iloase  Plot. 

1702.  Pr.  Geo.  of  Denm.  generalissimo 
of  army  and  navy. 

1711.  Joseph ,  Emperor  of  Germany,  died 
of  small  pox. 

1713.  Pragmatic  sanction  published  by 
Charles  VI. 

1722.  Princesses  Amelia  and  Carolina 
inoculated. 

1756.  French  landed  at  Minorca.  (Qy. 
18th.) 

1761.  Bp.  Hoadley  (Winchester)  d. 

1783.  Earthquake  at  Calabria. 

1786.  West  Tower  of  Worcester  Cathe* 
dral  fell. 

1790.  Dr.  B.  Fhmklin  d. 

1802.  Dr.  £.  Darwin  ("  Botanical  Gar- 
den")d. 

1814.  Genoa  surrendered  to  the  Britbh. 

1827.  Duke  of  Clarence  (aft.  WiU.  IV.) 
liOrd  High  Adml. 

ApniL  18th.    (1856,  Friday.) 

B.  C.  Saints:  Apollonius  (186);  Galdin 
(Abp.,  1 1 76) ;  Laserian,  or  Molaiara  (Bp. 
of  LeighUn,  638). 

1552.  J.  Leland  (antiquarian)  d. 

1589.  £.  of  Arundel  tried  for,  and  cout. 
of,  treason. 

1689.  Judge  Jefferies  d. 

1710.  Mortaign  recaptured  by  the  Enc. 

■  Four    Indian   kings  arrived   in 

England. 

1794.  Charles  Pratt,  Earl  Camden  (Ch. 
Justice  of  C.  P.)  d. 

1801.  Habeas  Corp.  Act  susp.  till  six 
weeks  after  commencement  of  the  parUa- 
mentary  session. 

1804.  Requiem  in  the  French  Chapel, 
Portman  Sq.,  for  the  late  Duke  d'Enghein. 

1806.  American  Congress  passed  the 
Non-importation  Act  against  British  ma- 
nufactures. 

1818.  Capt.  D.  Buchan  sailed  in  search 
of  a  N.-W.  passage.  Reached  lat.  8®  SO'. 

Capt  John  Ross  sailed.  (See  Oct. 

30th.) 

1835.  Visct.  Melbourne  Fuit  Ld.  of  the 
Treasury. 

1845.  Hnngerford  Suspension  Bridge 
opened. 


Anux  19tb.    (1856»  Sttmnday.) 

R.  C.  Sainto:  Leo  IX.  (Pope,  1054)  ;  EL 
phege  (1012)  ;  Ursmar  (Bp.,  713). 

1529.  The  '*  Protest"  at  Spiers  («'  Pro- 
testants"). 

1533.  Eliz.  Barton,  "  The  Holy  Maid  of 
Kent,"  and  five  others  executed. 

1560.  P.  Melancthon  (reformer)  d. 

1584.  John  Hales  (divine  and  critic)  b. 

1662.  Oakey,  Berkstead,  and  Corbet 
exec,  at  Tyburn. 

1689.  Toleration  Act  passed. 

1697.  E.  of  Sunderland  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

1718.  Lord  Cowper  resigned  the  great 
seal. 

1739.  Dr.  N.  Sannderson  (malbeaa- 
tics)d. 

1 763.  Oeneral  warrant  issued  for  aneat 
of  Wilks,  &c    (See  Dec.  6.) 

1775.  American  war  commenced  at 
Lexington. 

1779.  Hackman  executed  at  Tyboni. 
(See  7th.) 

1791.  Dr.  Richard  Price  (miscdlaneoaa 
works). 

1796.  Sir  S.  Smith  taken  prisoner  by 
the  French. 

1802.  Sir  Ed.  Law  created  Ld.  Ellen- 
borough  and  appointed  Ld.  Ch.  Juatioe 
of  K.  B. 

1810.  Rev.  in  Span.  S.  America  began. 

1812.  First  stone  of  Bethl.  Hosp.,  St. 
GeorgeVin-the  Fields,  laid. 

1824.  Lord  Byron  (poet)  d. 

1833.  Adml.  Lord  Gambier  d. 

1847.  New  portico  and  hall  of  Britisli 
Museum  opened. 

AFmii.20TH.  (1856,  Jbur/A  Sunday  a/7er 

Sa$i€r,) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Agnes  (of  Monte  Puldanot 
1317) ;  Serf,  or  Serranus  (Bp.,  5th  cen- 
tury); James  (of  Sclavonia,or  lUyricom, 
1485). 

1653.  Long  Parliament  dissolved  by  (X 
Cromwell. 

1659.  Spanish  Fleet  destroyed  by  Blake 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

1689.  Londonderry  inYested  by  army  of 
James  11. 

1708.  Lady  Masham  (Dr.  Cndwoith's 
daughter)  d.  niterature). 

1718.  Darid  Brainard  (missiooary)  b. 

1740.  Adrice  of  the  taking  of  Fort  SI. 
George  by  the  French. 

1792.  France  declared  war  against  Gl. 
Britain. 

]  798.  Bp.  of  Derry  (B.  of  Bristol)  ar- 
rested  as  a  spy  in  Italy. 
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1798.  "  Cormpondiag  Society*'  ar- 
rested,  with  their  books  and  papers,  in 
NewcasUe  Street,  Strand. 

»-^-  Jenkins  (bank  derk)  d.  His  cof- 
fin  was  8ffc.  long.  By  permission  of  the 
directors  he  was  buried  inside  the  bank, 
on  the  site  formerly  the  borial.grovnd  of 
St.  Christopher's  Church. 

1800.  Treaty  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
duchy  of  Wnrtemberg. 

1809.  Nap.  Bonaparte  defeated  Arehd. 
Louis  at  Abensberg. 

1814.  Nap.  Bonaparte  left  Fontainbleaa 
for  Elba. 

-^-  Loois  XYIII.  entered  London  in 
great  state. 

1820.  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Moor- 
fields,  consecrated. 

1822.  Alderman  WaHhman  obtained 
X500  damages  against  the  "John Boll/' 
lor  a  libel. 

1831.  Dr.  J.  Abernethy  (physician)  d. 

Apul218t.    (1856,  Monday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Anselm;  Anastasios  (the 
Sinaite,  678) ;  Anastasios  I.  (Patr.,  598) ; 
Anastasias  the  younger  (610);  Beuno, 
or  Beunor  (Abbot  of  Clynnog,  616) ; 
Eingan  (or  Eneon,  590)  ;  Malrubios 
(721;. 

B.c.  753.  Remns  killed  (brother  of  Ro- 
mulus). 

B.C.  323.  Alexander  the  Great  d.  (Qy. 
March.) 

1142.  P.Abelard(Uteratnre— *iE%w<e*)^ 

1509.  Henry  YII.  d. 

1587.  Drake  left  Cadiz,  having  bnmt 
thirty- three  vessels  in  the  port. 

1665.  The  Duke  of  York  took  command 
of  the  Fleet,  which  was  divided  into  three 
squadrons^-the  red,  the  white,  and  the 
blue. 

1689.  Rockwood,  Lowick,  and  Cranbnm 
conv.  (assass.  plot).    (See  29th.) 

1709.  Parliament  prorogned. 

1711.  The  French  sent  proposals  for 
peace  to  the  British  Ministry. 

1730.  Loans  to  foreign  states  prohibited. 

1730.  The  Goodmans  Fields  playhouse 
suppressed. 

1760.  First  exhib.  of  pictures,  by  Eng- 
lish artists,  opened  in  the  exhibition  room 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Strand,  oppo- 
site to  Beaufort  Buildings. 

1783.  Reg.  Heber  (Bp.  of  Calcutta)  d.' 
(See  3rd,  1826). 

1724.  Guaddoupe  tak.  from  the  French. 

1798.  Habeas  Corpus  Act  susp.  till  Feb. 
1st,  1799. 

1809.  Capt.  Manby's  suocesiful  expe- 
riment. 


1819.  London  Institntion,  Finsbury  Cir- 
cus, opened. 

1843.  D.  of  Snasex  d.  (s.  of  Geo.  IIL) 

April  22nd.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Sotor  and  Cains  (Popes, 
2nd  century) ;  Caius  (Pope,  296) ;  Aza- 
des,  Tharba,  &c.  (Martyrs  in  Persia, 
341);  Epipodius  and  Alexander  (2nd 
century);  Theodoras  (of  Siceon,  Bp. 
613) ;  Opportuna  (Abbess,  770)  ;  Leo- 
nides  (202) ;  Rufus  (or  Rufin,  of  Glen- 
daloch). 

1116.  K.  EUielred  d. 

1445.  Henry  VI.  m.  to  Margaret  of 
Anjou. 

1509.  Accession  of  Henry  YIII. 

1659.  R.  Cromwell  deposed. 

1662.  Charles  II.  went  in  great  state  on 
horseback  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster. 

1663.  Royal  Society  incorp.  by  charter^ 
1697.  Sir  J.  Somers  made  Lord  Chan- 

oeUor.  (See  26th,  1716.) 

1707.  Henry  Fielding  (dramatist)  b. 

1709.  Steele  published  No.  1  of  the 
"Tatlcr."   (Qy.  12th.) 

1715.  Total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1724.  Kant  (metaphysician)  b. 

1734.  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  set 
out  for  HoUand. 

1758.  A.  de  Jossieu  (hot.  &  phys.)  d. 

1761.  Aldersgate  taken  down  and  sold 
for  i&91. 

1796.  Demerara  taken  by  the  English. 

— —  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  victory  at 
Mondori. 

1805.  First  exhib.  of  Society  of  Paint- 
ers in  Water  Colours. 

1806.  Mr.  Paul  endeavoured  to  impeach 
Marquis  Wellesley. 

1809.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  landed  at  Lisbon. 

— —  Nap.  Bonaparte  def.  Archduke 
Charies  at  EckmuhL 

1831.  Parliament  prorogued.  (See  23rd.) 

1834.  Exclusive  trade  of  E.  I.  Com- 
pany to  China  ceased. 

-— «  Quadruple  Alliance  signed  in  Lon- 
don. 

April  23r]>.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  George  the  Martyr  (of  Eng.) ; 
Adalbert  (Bp.,  997) ;  Gerard  (Bp.,  994) ; 
Ibar,  or  Ivor  (Bp.  in  Ireland  about  500). 

1344.  The  Madeun  Islands  discov.  by 
Macham,  an  Englishmam. 

1349.  Order  of  the  Garter  instituted. 

1550.  South wark  constituted  one  of  the 
dty  wards. 

1654.  Shakspeare  b.    (See  1616.) 

1616.  Shakspeared.    (See  1564.)   . 
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1616.  Cenrantet  ("  Don  Qnizole"}  d. 
1661.  Charles  II.  crowned. 
1686.  Thot.  Carte  (historian)  b. 

1696.  James  II.  and  his  queen  crowned. 

1697.  Ld.  Anson  b. 

1 702.  Q.  Anne  crowned. 

1720.  Geo.  I.  reconciled  to  his  son  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

1728.  Geo.  II.  set  out  for  Newmarket. 

1740.  Thos.  TickeU  (poet)  d. 

1763.  No.  45  of  the  "  North  Briton  " 
published.   (See  30th.) 

1789.  Public  thanksgiving  for  the  King's 
recovery. 

1793.  Warren  Hastings  acquitted. 

1805.  Grey,  editor  of  "  The  Oracle/' 
reprimanded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

1807.  Siege  of  Rosette  raised.  (See  9th). 

1808.  The  Frome  overilowed  at  Bristol 
1821.  The  Greek  Patriarch  at  Constan- 
tinople put  to  death. 

1823.  J.  Nollekens  (sculptor)  d. 

1831.  Parliament  dissolved  by  Wm.  IV. 

1832.  Staines  Bridge  opened. 

1850.  W.Wordsworth  (poet  ]aureat)d. 
1854.  Odessa  bombarded. 

Apail  24th.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Fidelis ;  MeUitus  (Abp.  of 
Canterbury,  624);  Bona  (or  Beuve, 
673),  and  Doda  (Abbesses) ;  B.  Robert 
(Abbot,  1067). 

1483.  Edw.  V.  and  his  protectors  left 
Ludlow  Castle  for  London. 
1500.  Brazil  disc.  byAlvares  deCabral. 

1594.  Hampden  b. 

1645.  A  brigade  of  the  King's  horse 
def.  by  Cromwdl  at  Islip  Bridge. 

1728.  Geo.  II.  dined  at  Trin.  Coll., 
Cam.,  and  gave  the  Unir.  jf2000. 

— —  Stephen  Poyntz  and  W.  Stanhope 
dep.  for  the  Congress  of  Soisons. 

1731.  D.  Defoe  died.  "  Plague  of  Lon." 

1743.  Rev.  Edm.  Cartwright  (power- 
loom  wearing)  b. 

1773.  P.  Dormer,  E.  of  Chesterfield,  d. 

1799.  P.  A.  C.  de  Beanmarehais  d. 

1814.  Louis  XVin.  emb.  for  Calais. 

1826.  Riots  in  Lancashire. 

Aful  25th.    (1856,  Friday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Mark  (BvangelUt)  ;  Macull 
(or  MMuiUut,  or  Maughold^  5th  cent.)  ; 
Anianus ;  Phcebadius  (or  Fiari,  Bp.  392); 
Iria  (or  /vo,  Bp.,  7th  cent.) ;  Kebius 
(Bp.,  4th  cent.). 

1284.  Edw.  II.  (first  Pr.  of  Wales)  b. 

1595.  Tasso  ("Jems.  DeUverad")  d. 
1599.  O.  Cromwell  b. 

1660.  Dr.  John  Hammond  (divine)  d. 


1697.  Wm.  IIL  emb«ked  at  liargifte 

for  Holland. 

1727.  John  Howard  (pbilanthiopist)li. 

1749.  General  ThaiUcsgiving  for  tlie 
Peace. 

1776.  Doeheas  of  Glonoester  b.  (d.  of 
Geo.  IIL) 

1781.  Americans,  under  Gen.  GiesB. 
def.  the  Brit,  in  S.  Carolina. 

1793.  Alliance  of  Gt-Brit. with  SaidimaL 

1800.  W.Covrper  ("TbeTtaBk,"fte.)d. 

1800.  Moreau  crossed  the  Rhine. 
1818.  Foundation  Stone  of  BdinKOb- 

servatory  laid. 

1836.  Ld.  Morpeth's  Irish  Tithes  BiU 
introduced. 

1843.  PuNCsaa  Alice  b. 

Apul  26tb.    (1856,  Satorday.) 

R.  C.  Satnto :  Cletus  (Pope  and  Mart.,  89) ; 
Marcdlinus  (Pope  and  Mart.,  304) ;  Ri- 
charius  (or  Riqnier,  Abbot,  abt.  IM5); 
Paschasius  Radbert  (Abbot,  abt.  865). 

1521.  Magellan  (Straita  of  M.)d. 
1564.  W.  Shakspeare  baptized. 
1697.  William  III.  landed  in  HoUud. 
1708.  Pkod.  for  electing  the  Scottish 
Representative  peers. 

1716.  Ld.  ChanceDor  Somers  d. 

1717.  D.  Hume  (Hist,  of  Eng.)  b. 
1726.  Jeremy  Collier  d. 

1769.  Fust  exhib.  of  Royal  Academy. 

1801.  Riot  in  Wych  St.  on  the  discoveiy 
of  human  bodies  intended  for  dissection. 

1823.  Cabriolets  for  two  persons  first 
used  in  London. 

1828.  War  declared  by  Russia  against 
Turkey. 

1835.  Capt.  H.  Katcr  d.  (See  17th, 
1777.) 

April  27th.    (1856,  RogaHon  Sunsat.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Anthimus  (Bp.)  and  many 
other  martyrs  at  Nicom^Ua  (303);  Anas- 
tasius  (Pope,  401) ;  Zita  (1272). 

1688.  D.  of  Buddngfaam  d. 

1710.  Dr.  Thomas  Reed  (metaphya* 
dan)  h. 

1732.  Interregnum  Diet  in  Poland 
opened. 

1736.  Pr.  of  Wales  m.  to  the  Fks.  of 
Saxe-Gotha. 

1737.  Edw.  Gibbon  ('•  Dedine  and  Fall 
of  Roman  Empire  ")  b. 

1739.  Ld.  Santry  tried  by  hk  peers  in 
Dublin  for  murder,  found  gnilty,  but  re- 
prieved on  account  of  his  being  young  and 
the  last  of  his  family. 

1741.  Geo.  II.  emb.  for  Germany. 

1 742.  N.  Amhurst  (miscdl.  works)  d. 
1762.  Irish  "  Levellers  "  snppreued  by 

Ld.  HaUfoz. 
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1782.  De.  Efiw.  Chambfriayne  d. 
1785.  Prince    Leopold    of    Brunswick 
browned.  • 

1791.  The  present  Haddington  Church 
contecrated. 

1794.  Sir  W.  Jones  d. 
■— -^   Jas.  Brnce  (Abyssinia)  d. 
1811.  Ld.  Nelson'i  sutue  in  Ouildball 
opened  to  the  public. 

1813.  Toronto  (then  '*  York  *')  captured 
by  the  Americans. 

1814.  Partial  accession  of  Gt  Brit,  to 
the  treaty  of  Pari«.    (See  11th.) 

1820.  New  parlt.  opened  by  Geo.' IV. 
'   1834.  Th<is.  Stodhard  (painter)  d. 

1840.  First  stone  of  New  Houses  of 
Parliament  laid. 

April  28th.    (1856,  Monday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Vitalis  (Martyr,  abt.  62); 
Didymus  and  Theodora  (304) ;  Patricius 
(Bp.  of  Pnisia  in  Bitbynia,  Martyr). 

1494.  Joan  Booghton  (first  female  mar- 
tyr in  Christian  Engl.)  burnt  for  heresy. 

1535.  Albert  Rio,  ex- Prince  of  Carpi 
(became  a  Cordelier)  d. 

1539.  Sutute  of  the  Six  Articles  passed. 

1709.  An  Order  ol  Council  prohib.  all 
neutral  vessels  going  to  France  with  grain 
during  the  scarcity  there. 

— —  May  Fair  abolished  by  proclama- 
tion. 

Marlborough  and    Lord  Towns- 

heud  app.  to  treat  for  peace  at  the  Hague. 

1727.  Sir  J.  Norris  sailed  with  a  squa- 
dron for  the  Baltic 

1760.  Quebec  bes.  by  the  French.  (See 
May  17th.) 

1772.  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt 
exec,  at  Copenhagen  for  an  alleged  intrigue 
with  the  Q.  of  Denmark,  sister  to  Geo.  111. 
of  England. 

— —   The  Pantheon  opened. 

1787.  Capt.  Bligh  turned  adrift.  (See 
Manh  14tb.) 

1792.  Anstrians  def.  the  Fr.  at  Lisle. 
1796.  Charett^  exec,  at  Nantes. 
1799.  Three  thousand  Fr.  surrendered 

at  Bc^ro. 

— —  The  Fr.  plenipotentiaries  assass. 
near  Radstadt. 

-*— >   Anstrians  entered  Milan. 

1813.  Body  of  Charles  I.  discovered. 

-^—   Pr.  Kntusoff  (Russian  general)  d. 

]  814.  N.  Bonap.  erob.  at  Pr^s  for  Blba. 

1821.  Monum.  to  the  late  Visct.  Melville 
erected  at  Ednburgh. 

IB2ft.  First  stone  of  the  new  hall  in 
Christ's  HospiUl  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

■        Baron  Denon  d 
.    183^.  Rev.  C.  Caleb  Colton  (**  Licon/* 
Ac.)  d.    (Qy.  29th.) 

▼OL.  II. 


1834.  Strike  of  LonAm  journeymen 
tailors. 

1843.  Professor  WjMace  d. 

» 

April  29Ta.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

R.  C  Saints :  Peter  (Martyr,  1252) ;  Robert 
(Abbot  of  Molesme.  11 10);  Hugh  (Abbot 
of  Cluni^  1109) ;  Fiachna  (630). 

1513.  Edm.  De  la  Pole,  E.  of  Suflblk, 
beh. 

1666.  Col.  Rathtione  exec. 

J  689.  Jas.  H.  met  the  first  Irish  pariia- 
ment  at  Dublin. 

1696.  Rock  wood,  &c.,  exec.  (See  21st.) 

1697.  Ryswick  conference  opened. 
1705.  Bp.  Bull  consecrated. 
1743.  C.  de  St.  Pierre  d. 

1762.  *«  Com.  Nepos  "  publ.  at  Moscow. 
1776.  Edw.  W.  Montagu  (literature)  d. 
1779.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ash  (Dictionary, 
&c.)  d. 

1802.  Peace  proclaimed  in  London. 
1804.  Massacre  by  the  blacks  in  Hayti. 

1806.  Ld.  MelvUIe's  trial  began  in  Wetf* 
minster  Hall. 

1807.  Parlt.  dissolved.  It  lasted  only 
four  months  and  fifteen  davs. 

1822.  Dr.  Isaac  Heard  (Garter  King-al. 
arms)  d. 

1826.  Constit.  Charter  for  Portugal 
enacted  by  Don  Pedro  IV. 

1831.  Chas.  FeUx,  K.  of  Sardinia,  d. 
(See  6th,  1 750.) 

1832.  Dr,  Geo.  Isaac  Hnntingfoid  (Bp. 
of  Winchester)  d. 

Sir  R.  Birnie  (Ch.  Magis.  of  Bow 

Street  PoUoe  Court)  d. 

Apail  30tb.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Catherine  of  Sienna  (1380) ; 
Maximus  (250);  James,  Marian,  &c. 
(Martyrs  in  Nnmidia,  259) ;  Erkonwald 
(Bp.  of  London,  7th  oent«)  t  Ajatre  (or 
Adjutor,  1131). 

1483.  Ld.  Rivers,  Ld.  R.  Grey,  and  Sir 
T.  Yaughan  arrested. 

1524.  The  Chevalier  Bayard  slain. 

1527.  Further  treaty  between  EngL  and 
France. 

1695.  New  thettre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
opened. 

1707.  G.  Farquhar  (comic  writer)  d. 

— — «  Interv.  of  Marlborough  with  Chas. 
XII.  of  Sweden. 

1 725.  Peace  betw.  Grermany  and  Spain. 

1745.  B.  of  Fontenoy. 

1748.  Preliminary  articles  of  peaee  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  signed  by  plenip.  of  Gt. 
Britain,  France  and  Holland. 

1760.  D.  of  Albemarle  buried. 
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undenianding,  which  may  be  denominated  the  spiritual  stomach.  The 
eyes  see,  and  the  ears  hear,  by  Tirtue  of  the  capacity  which  is  inherent  in 
them.  No  mortal  can  impart  that  capacity ;  what  he  can  do  is  to  direct, 
nurture,  and  develope  it.  But  the  child  in  an  ill-contriTcd  corset  will  be 
like  a  bird  moped  in  a  cage— wanting  in  vigour,  life,  and  acUvity,  and  con- 
sequently power. 

Next  to  the  corset  and  under-clothing  the  frock  claims  our  attention. 
Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  in  this :  first,  that  it  should  fit  well  orer  the 
shoulder ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  material  should  not  be  thick  and  heavy 
enough  for  a  grandmother  and  have  an  additional  load  of  flounces.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  a  child  with  the  frock  so  low  in  the  neck  that  it  Ms 
over  the  shoulder,  and  rests  upon  the  arms  just  below.  We  defy  any  doctor 
in  England  to  g^ve  a  better  prescription  for  producing  a  contracted  chest  snd 
round  shoulders  than  this,  and  yet — ^with  the  dear  little  creature  shuffing 
and  rising  the  shoulders  towards  the  ears — this  practice,  either  from  stu- 
pidity or  fashion,  is  persisted  in.  The  poking  of  the  head,  the  bending  of 
the  body,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  scapula  may,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
be  attributed  to  this  abominable  practice. 

Precisely  in  accordance  with  this  dress  is  the  gait  and  habit  that  is 
imposed  with  it.  Children,  when  free  in  their  dress  and  motions,  like  to 
run,  skip,  and  jump  along  the  streets  and  lanes  Kke  other  young  amimsls ; 
but  this  would  be  vulgar  in  Miss  Patent-leather,  and  hence  she  is  expected 
to  walk  through  the  streets  with  her  hands  on  her  waist,  and  her  head  snd 
shoulders  bent,  as  soberly  as  a  maiden  aunt  of  forty,  who  has  turned  serious 
since  her  last  disappointment.  When  she  comes  out  it  is  with  her  wabt 
nearly  cut  in  two  ;  and,  if  she  gets  married  and  has  a  family,  her  children 
will  be  as  weak  and  wizened  as  herself.  Feeble  in  mind,  because  they  are 
feeble  in  body ; .  unfit  to  be  wives,  and  unworthy  to  be  mothers  o(  heslthy. 
noble,  and  vigorous  children. 

Of  all  the  evils  to  which  women  are  subject — and  they  are  many — ^there 
is  none  more  serious  than  a  deformity  of  the  spine.  This  complaint  may, 
we  know,  arise  from  various  causes ;  but  the  reason  why  we  meet  with  it 
so  much  mo^  frequently  in  women  than  in  men  is,  that  tleir  dress  snd 
habits  are  such  as  to  make  us  wonder  that  the  malady  is  not  more  general 
amongst  them.  A  dress  such  as  we  have  been  describing  possesses  every 
qualification  for  insuring  a  curvature  of  the  spine.  During  much  of  the 
time  that  they  are  in  school,  and  more  especially  whilst  drawing  and 
writing,  children  must  bend  the  shoulders  in  order  to  perform  their  work ; 
but  when  they  rise  out  of  that  position  they  should  be  perfectly  free,  for 
to  tie  their  arms  down  by  an  ill-contrived  frock  is  to  keep  them  bent — is 
to  cause  a  permanent  deformity.  We  wish  to  impress  it  upon  the  teacher 
(hat,  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  simply  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  child  that 
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are  interfered  with^  liealth  and  eren  life  itself  are  at  stake ;  and,  as  you 
valae  its  future  happiness,  do  not  subject  it  to  a  course  of  treatment  so 
inimical  to  its  proper  growth. 

The  only  remaining  observation  that  our  space  allows  us  to  make  is,  that 
the  weight  of  the  clothing  should  be  properly  distributed  oyer  every  part  of 
the  body.  The  clothing  of  a  child  should  be  light ;  but  even  a  weight  of  a 
few  ounces  may  be  quite  enough  to  cause  a  yielding  if  the  pressure  be  per- 
manent upon  some  particular  part,  besides  it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  a 
shuffling  and  uneasy  habit,  which  it  is  well  always  to  avoid. 

It  requires  an  artist  to  dress  a  child  well  so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned, 
because  it  needs  an  appredation  of  form,  colour,  temperament,  and  a  num* 
ber  of  other  niceties  to  adapt  the  dress  to  the  wearer ;  but  ease,  comfort, 
utility  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  not  either  too  vain  or  too  stupid 
to  approve  of  them.  The  child  must  always  be  upright,  free,  and  able  to 
move  its  limbs  in  any  direction,  and  if  the  clothing  will  not  permit  this 
cut  it  to  pieces,  or  give  it  away;  but  pray  do  not  punish  your  child  by 
compelling  it  to  wear  a  badly-fitting  garment.  For  bear  in  mind  that,  to 
those  little  innocents  who  are  entrusted  to  your  care,  health  is  the  fabric 
and  education  only  the  ornament  which  is  to  adorn  it. 


METHODE  D'INSTRUCTION  ET  D'EDUCATION, 
FAB  FREDERIC  FRCEBEL. 

(Continued  fnm  p.  109.) 
VI. 
L'Educattok  du  peuple  est  manquee,  est  faussee,  si  elle  n^est  donn^e  pour 
le  tr<xvail,  par  le  travail.  £t  cette  Education  est  impossible  sans  It  Jardin 
SJEnfanSi  ou  tout  I'^tre  est  prepare  &  la  vie  reelle  par  le  developpement 
de  ses  forces  physiques  et  intellectuelles,  directement  appliquies  au  travail 
par  la  dext^rit^  et  le  goftt  qu'il  acquiert,  par  Thabitude  qu'il  prend  des 
occupations  utiles ;  et  elle  est  impossible  si  les  eooles  et  les  ateliers  ne 
continuent  et  ne  prolongent,  si  Ton  pent  ainsi  dire,  le  Jardin  cT^Enfans^  et 
ne  se  developpent  en  colonies  ses  ecoles. 

Hors  de  ce  plan,  il  est  impossible  de  donner  au  peuple,  et  m6me  ii 
rhumanite,  une  education  qui  rende  Fhomme  capable  de  se  procurer  le 
bien-etre.  Et  nous  ne  parlons  pas  seulement  du  bien-^tre  materiel  auquel 
on  parvient  en  sachant  gagner  d'assez  bonne  heure  et  suffisamment  pour 
les  n^cessit^s  de  la  vie,  mais  aussi  de  ce  bien-^tre  d'un  ordre  superieur, 
anquel  il  est  donne  k  Vhomme  d*atteindre,  quand  il  se  developpe  ponr  lea 
jouissances  morales  et  vraies,  quand  il  devient  capable  d*admirer  la  nature 
cr^6e  et  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  I'art ;  quand  il  sait  jouir  de  la  beaute  et  de 
la  perfection  des  oeuvres  de  Dieu  et  de  se^  propres  ouvrages ;  ce  bien-^tre, 
en  un  mot,  qui  ne  correspond  pas  simpleraent  en  nous  k  I'^tre  sensuel  et 
passager,  mais  a  T^tre  rai^pnable,  aimant  et  immortel. 
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II  faat  que  I'^ducation,  des  le  ooinincncemeiit»  offire  atix  iikBTidii;^  de 
ioute9  ItM  dasaea  la  posaibilite  de  derelopper  en  eux-m^mes  tamiet  lea 
faculty  et  tons  lea  dona  de  Dieu;  mais  il.faut  ausai  qa'elle  donne  k 
ehaqua  claaae  rooeaaion  de  ae  preparer  dea  Venfante  ^poar  aa  poaiium  par- 
iiculiere  ;  qu*eUe  fonrniaae  k  la  maaae  de  chaqae  daaae  son  apprentiaaage. 
avaiit  qae  la  profesaion  ait  kxk  embraaa^e,  de  aani^re  k  oe  que  chaqae 
iodindu  puiase  chobir  d'apr^a  aa  rocation.  Ainai  a'^tablit  I'aeoord  eC 
r unite  entre  la  fcmction  et  laptitude,  entre  la  voeatum  extMewre  et  la 
vocation  interieure^  condition  indiapensable  da  bien-^tre  et  de  la  pais. 

Ces  r^sultats  ne  saaraient  nnllement  ^tre  atteinta  par  rinatitatbn  ae- 
tuelle  de  noa  ^colea»  et  par  notre  ayateme  g^ni^nd  d'^dacatioo.  La  me^ 
thode  de  Fnebel  donne  tont  ce  qu'il  &at  pour  le  oommeneement  d*ane 
r^g6n^ration  de  F^dncation,  et  procure  k  toutea  lea  claaaea  one  bonne  pr6^ 
paration  au  trmail  de  lear  Tie,  au  trarail  manuel  oomme  an  traraii  intel^ 
lecttiel. 

On  peat  decriter  tant  qu'on  Toudra  I'^dncation  da  people,  jaoiaia  elle  ne 
aera  r^liaSe,  ai  Ton  n'a  paa  la  Traie  m^thode  da  traToil  et  de  la  Tie  pra* 
tique,  appliquie  dea  U  cammeneemeniy  et  ai  Ton  ne  tranaforme  lea  ^oolea 
d'instruction  pure  en  icolea  da  travail,  oik  rhomme  apprendra^  derenir 
trayailleur,  ouvrier,  artiate. 

Dana  ce  ayat^me  Tintelligence  ae  d^Teloppera  naturellement  et  aaine- 
inent ;  tandia  que  dana  Titat  present  dea  choaea,  Tenfant  eat  d*abord  force 
k  uo  travail  purement  intelhetuel^  avant  le  developpement  de  aon  cerreau 
m^me,  pour  ^tre  enauite  renvoy^  k  dea  ouvragea  purement  numueUy  pre* 
ctaement  k  Theure  oik  riotelligence  demande  plua  d'alimeiia  et  one  neorri* 
tare  plua  forte. 

Le  travaS  manuel  doit  pr^der  le  travail  intelkctuel,  et  le  premier  doii 
eonduire  au  aecond  et  lui  foumir  aon  616ment.  Ainai  op^re  la  m^thode 
de  Froebel,  aelon  le  voeu  de  la  nature  qui  donne  k  Tenfant  le  beaoin  de  faire 
preaque  oontinuellement  uaage  de  aea  meinbrea  et  de  aea  aena  et  anrtoat 
d'emplojer  aea  maina. 

Cette  m^thode  aeule  pent  pr^aerver  la  aant^  du  corpa  et  oelle  de  Taroe^ 
parce  qu'elle  ae  conforme  au  vobu  de  la  nature.  Seule  elle  pent  r&liaer 
r^ducation  du  peuple,  de  la  maaae,  de  la  majority  dea  hommea ;  une  Ma- 
cation  propre  k  vaincre  la  pauvrete,  parce  qu'elle  utiliae  et  f(Soonde  en 
chacun  le  capital  de  aea  forces  et  de  aea  facultda  normalement  developp^ ; 
nne  education  capable  de  retirer  Thomme  de  la  pouaatcre  oil  il  rampe,  pour 
le  redreaser  dana  aa  haute  deatin^e,  et  le  mettre  en  ^tat  de  jouir  en  ^tre 
apirituel  de  la  vie  qui  vient  de  Dieu. 

Lea  Jardina  d^Enfana  aeront  lea  vnua  r^g^n^rateurs  du  peuple,  car  ils 
I'di^veront  pour  le  devoir  de  chaqne  homme,  la  trawtil^  et  ila  d^velopperont 
la  eonacience  de  Pindimdu  dana  le  aentiment  de  aon  devoir  envera  la  com- 
munaute. 
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Cette  commnnantj  de  vie  avee  ses  sembUbles  est  ce  qui  manque  g^ne- 
ralement  k  Teducation  premiere.  Cependant,  ce  n*eflt  que  dans  ce  regime 
de  commonaute  que  Ton  peut  former  de  bons  citoyens.  II  est  n&essaire 
d'etre,  de  YiTie  en  sociM  pour  s'elerer  daas  les  vertus  sociales* 

II  faut  done  k  la  vie  de  famille,  qui  est  le  point  de  depart  et  le  centre  de 
toute  Education,  ajouter  la  vie  de  eommunaut^  dans  le  Jardin  d^ Enfant* 
Ici,  le  petit  enfant  apprend  anssit6t  k  se  soumettre  k  nn  ordre  ^bli,  k 
des  lois  generales  ;  ici,  dans  la  grande  famille,  il  trouve  k  remplir  bien  des 
dcToirSy  dont  la  famille  simple  n'offre  pas  roccasion«  Les  liens  fraternels 
des  enfans  entre  euz  completent  ainsi  et  perfectionnent  les  liens  des  enfans 
avec  leor  fanuUe,  et  Tame  eafaatine  s'inide  k  la  fois  &  tons  les  sentimens 
et  a  tous  les  devoirs. 

Les  instituts  actuels  d^  education  publique  s^parent  Fenfant  de  sa  fiimille, 
qui  doit  4tre  eC  rester  sa  premiere  source  de  vie.  Lea  6coles»  en  g^n^ral, 
ne  donnent  que  Tinstrucdon  &  Tesprit,  ne  faisant  presque  lien  pour  I'ednca* 
tion  du  0Geur«  II  est  done  n&sessaire  de  fonder  des  instftutions  nonvelles 
qui  completent  I'^ducation  de  famille  sans  Tinterrompre. 

Tels  sont  les  JardimM  ^ Enfans^  les  Ateliers  d* Enfans,  *ok  les  lieures  de 
loisir  des  ecoliers  se  pmssent  dans  une  comnltmaut^  qui  djveloppe  et  le 
caract^re  individuel  et  Thomme  social.  Jardins  et  ateliers  appropriis  i 
chaque  Age^  et  qui,  se  constituant  en  colonies  agricoles,  condniseot  Tenfance 
et  la  jeunesse  k  T^tude  complete  de  la  nature  et  k  tons  les  travanz  des 
exploitations  rurales  et  industrielles. 

VIL 

B^velopper  rintelligence  en  mettant  le  toner  et  la  volwni^  en  jen,  voilit 
on  des  prindpes  fondamentaux  de  la  metbode  de  FrcebeU 

Un  aatre  de  ses  prindpes  essentiels  est  celui-d : 

Ne  point  donner  de  definition  et  de  forraale  avant  que  le  siijet  soit  k  pen 
pres  connu  de  Tenfant. 

Ainsi,  par  esemple,  recolier,  dans  le  Jardtn  d'Enfans,  connalt  les 
verity  elementaires  de  la  matkimaUque  par  les  arekiieetures,  par  evidence^ 
avant  d*entendre  leurs  formules  scientifiqnes. 

Faire  ehereher  et  ircmver  la  verite  en  excitant  et  guidant,  tel  est  le 
principe.  Mettre  toujours  Yaetivitd,  et  une  activite  spontanee,  en  jeu,  pour 
que  le  fardeau  d'une  quantity  de  choses  non  comprises  n'emp^cbe  pas  les 
monvemens  libres  de'Tame ;  agir  avant  de  penser,  et  agir  avec  la  conscience 
du  coeur. 

Voili  ce  qu'il  faut  k  rhomme,  et  surtout  Fhomme  de  nos  jours,  qui  s'est 
trap  perdu  dans  les  regions  de  la  reflexion  froide  et  speculative,  et  s'est  mis, 
par  cet  exc^s,  dans  Tincapacite  d'aimer  et  d'agir. 

Et  tel  est  le  resultat  que  doit  donner  la  pratique  des  Jardins  d*  Enfans 

de  Froebel,  quand  cette  humble  et  feconde  institution  aura  re9U  tons  ses 

developpemens. 

Baronne  de  MARENKOLZ. 


THE    GOVERN ESB. 

FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 


Materials:— niih  dark  i^luth  mid  liraid  of  Iwo  ttifTerent  uidilis  iif  Mj 
culijur  ilial  will  cuulrast  well  will)  it. 
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The  desiga  must  be  enticed  to  the  nuioua  uiea  required  for  the  muts, 
and  then  ueatl;'  braided ;  or  the  entire  set,  inu-ked  ready  for  working, 
may  be  parchued.  When  finiibed,  tbey  are  to  be  lined  with  mill-board 
and  black  silk,  and  the  edges  finished  -with  a  fancy  cord,  combining  the 
colours  of  the  cloth  and  braid. 


XOaiNG   IN    BRODKRIX  ANGLAIBE,    FOB  TRIHUINO  I 
DRAWERS,    XTC. 

Hatkriai^: — Fine  tongcloth,  and  tbeSoyal  Embroidery  Cotton,  No.  16, 
of  Messrs.  W.  Erans  k  Co.,  Derby. 

The  stems  to  be  sewed  orer ;  the  other  parts  are  also  to  be  pierced  and 
sewed  oier,  holding  in  a  thread  all  the  time  to  strengthen  the  work.  The 
edging  ahonld  be  consit^rably  raised  and  overcast. 


POETRY. 

REFLECTIONS  BEFORE  GOING  TO  THE  LORD'S  TABLE. 
Bj  the  AulhM  of  "  The  School  Girl  in  FraDce." 
{OmliHued/him  pugt  129.) 
Saviour  1   I  hear  Thy  gradoua  voice. 

Which  bids  the  heavy-Uden  "  Come ;" 

Which  makes  the  mourning  heart  rejoice, 

And  calls  the  weary  wanderer  home. 
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Oh  1  how  can  kngmge  e*er  affbrd 

A  stnm  to  nuke  Thj  glories  known  T 
«'  What  shall  I  render  to  Thee,  Lord  V* 

Or  how  Thj  wondrous  goodness  own? 

On  that  dread  night,  when  sin  prevailed,— 
When  Judas*  hands  Thj  life  betrayed ; 

That  night  whose  morrow's  gloom  beheld 
Th*  atoning  ransom  fully  paid ; — 

The  broken  bread,  the  hallowed  wine. 
That  night  bj  Thee  were  first  ordained ; 

The  mystic  pledge,  the  sacred  sign. 
Of  what  thy  death  for  man  obtained. 

How  should  those  gracious  accents  move ! 

How  should  we  love  th*  endearing  plea ! 
*'  With  this  commemorate  my  love ;" — 

*' When  Mi  ye  do,  remember  Ms  i" 

And  was  this.  Lord  I  Thy  iasi  requeit^ 

When  for  my  sins  condemned  to  die  ? 
Oh !  let  me  to  Thine  altar  haste, 

And  with  ilie  sacred  call  comply  I 

Oh  I  let  me  there  those  blessings  prove, 
Which  Thou  hast  purchased  with  Thy  blood ; 

And  thus  receive,  in  faith  and  love, 
''That  sacred  stream— that  heavenly  food!" 

My  God  I  I  come  to  do  Thy  will : 

Prepare  me  by  Thy  grace  divine ! 
Now,  now,  thy  gracious  word  fulfil, 

And  seal  my  heart  for  ever  Thine ! 


LECTURES  TO  LADIES  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS.* 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  most  admirable  and  instructive  volume,  recently 
published  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Maurice,  on  the  title-page  of 
which  we  are  glad  already  to  see  the  words  Second  Edition.  **  It  is  at 
least  some  proof,"  says  a  very  quiet  preface,  **  of  the  interest  which  the 
public  takes  in  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women,'* 

*  MacmiUan:  Cambridge.    Second  edition.    1856. 
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'*  TboM  who  have  proposed  to  rtbe  the  '  Nightingtle  Fund '  will  probebly  be  enabled 
to  eifect,  on  t  large  acale,  one  of  the  objects  which  it  was  hoped  that  a  college  for  thf 
rich  and  poor  might  attempt  on  a  small  scale.  So  far  as  nursing  and  the  proTision  for 
nurses  is  concerned,  the  writer  of  these  lectures  may  wait,  on  a  good  hope  that  their 
brightest  dreams  will  be  realised;  and  this,  not  becaoae  they  pot  their  trust  in  large 
donations  and  great  names,  but  becanse  a  pledge  has  been  giTen  that  the  committee 
which  collects  the  donations  and  contains  the  names  will  do  nothing  except  under  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  person  who  has  proved,  and  is  proving,  that  she  has  been 
called  by  a  higher  than  they  to  her  Divine  ministry/'— Pr^^Sicey  p.  vi. 

These  simple  and  earnest  words  may  suffice  to  tell  ns  the  spirit  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  volume  have  set  to  work,  and  in  part  explain  the  nature 
of  the  good  work  to  which  they  intended  to  devote  themselves.  They  may, 
toOy  be  justly  taken  as  a  fair  sample  and  type  of  the  spirit  which  pervac«es 
all  its  pages,  but  more  espedally  those  filled  by  Mr.  Maurice^  whose 
greatness  of  mind  and  depth  of  thought  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous 
than  in  his  unvarying  and  humble  modesty.  Judging  by  what  he  says 
of  himselfy  the  reader  would  suppose  him  one  of  the  last  and  weakest 
labourers  in  the  goodly  field  of  teaching  the  women  of  England,  instead  of 
one  of  the  noblest,  bravest,  and  first.  There  is  a  manly  simplicity,  a  humble* 
sess  of  mind,  and  a  living  faith  in  all  he  writes,  which  are  even  more 
attractive  than  his  wisdom  or  hn  eloquence.  And  this  is  the  very  highest 
praise  we  can  give,  though  it  may  not  be  all  he  deserves.  But  our  readers 
shall  judge  lor  themselves.  The  volume  contains  twelve  lectures,  delivered 
by  different  clergymen,  physicians,  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  so 
good  a  work,  at  the  Working  Men's  College^  31,  Red  Lion  Square,  in 
May,  Jane,  and  July,  1855;  and  though  all  are  excellent  in  spirit  and 
intention,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  readers,  Mr.  Maurice's 
assert  and  secure  for  themsrives  by  far  the  first  rank  as  the  product  of 
profound  genius  and  more  than  ordinary  wisdom.  Many  of  the  others 
we  shall  characterize  as  clever ^  instructive,  and  practical ;  but,  having  said 
this,  we  find  bo  ground  for  further  commendation. 

Our  preaeirt  object  is  to  make  onr  readers  acquainted  with  the  Intro- 
ductory Lecture  by  Mr.  Maurice,  entitled,  '^  Plan  of  a  Female  College  for 
ike  help  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor*'  returning  to  the  volume  in  future 
numbers  of  ''The  Governess,*^  and  examining  in  due  course  all  the 
succeeding  lectures. 

The  origin  of  the  Lectures  was  as  follows : — The  body  of  gentlemen 
who  had  instituted  a  Coll^  for  Working  Men,  having  found  their 
plan  a  most  successful  one,  determined,  after  some  deliberation,  to  see 
if  somewhat  might  not  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  wives  and 
daughters.  They  therefore  wisely  called  together  the  members,  and  in- 
vited them  to  express  their  opinions  freely  on  the  subject ;  and  the  result 
was  a  distinct  and  positive  call  not  to  withhold  from  the  one  what  they 
were  trying  to  give  to  the  other* 
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After  farther  deliberation,  howeTer,  it  was  foand  advisable  to  associate 
with  the  professors  of  a  College  for  Working  Men*s  WiTes,  &c,,  a  bodj 
of  ladies  who  should  themselves  learn  to  teach* 

**  It  teems  to  me,"  tays  Mr.  Mtnrice,  **  that  tU  mea  and  all  women  shoold  feel  them* 
•elvei  born  to  be  teachen,  wherever  and  under  wbaterer  condition  their  teaching  u  to 
be  exercised.  If  they  do  not  need  to  earn  a  living  by  it,  tliey  may  thanli  Ood  for  giving 
them  the  privilege  of  teaching  freely.  If  they  must  make  it  the  meana  of  gaining  a 
livelihood,  they  may  thank  God  for  giving  them  a  means  which  is  so  high  and  honour* 
able.  But,  be  thdr  lessons  paid  or  gratuitous,  they  exist  under  this  law — that  they  most 
be  communicating  their  wisdom  to  others  or  losing  it  themselves.  All  the  discipline 
and  preparation  of  their  lives  has  been  to  fit  them  for  this.  They  have  not  been  learning 
French,  or  Italian,  or  drawing,  or  singing,  that  they  may  exhibit  their  gifts  and  get  admi- 
ration for  them.  These  ends  are  low,  vulgar,  and  mercenary ;  jnst  such  as  those  who 
have  gentle  blood  in.  them  should  scorn  th^selves  and  teach  us  to  scorn.  They  have 
been  acquiring  thought,  information,  aooomplishments,  only  tbat  they  may  spread  them 
abroad — only  that  they  may  make  all  who  are  placed  under  or  in  relation  to  them,  all  tbe 
society  in  which  they  move,  better,  purer,  nobler."    (P.  16.) 

Truer,  and  therefore  more  Christian,  wisdom  than  this  it  would  be  diffi* 
cult  to  find.  Such  sentiments  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  whieh 
they  advocate ;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  the  ladies  of  England,  engaged 
in  the  work  of  tuition  or  not,  if  they  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  their 
truth  as  to  make  them  the  ruling  principle  of  their  lives. 

But  Mr.  Maurice  would  not  have  a  college  for  training  ladies  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  because  they  had  more  need  of  this  learning  than  men.  On 
the  contrary,  he  feels  (with  his  usual  humility  wherever  self  is  concerned) 
that  the  opposite  assertion  is  rather  the  truer  one.  He  finds  in  women  a 
far  greater  aptitude  for  teaching  than  in  men.  Aud  with  what  wisdom  and 
elequence  he  continues  this  train  of  thought: — 

*'  If  the  great  majority  of  us  have  to  depend  in  all  our  early  years,  for  our  physical 
intellectual,  moral  life,  u|)on  the  care  and  influence  of  mothers,  it  would  be  very  strange 
if  powers  were  not  awaked  in  them  which  enable  them  to  fulfil  the  mighty  task.  There 
is  no  such  terrible  contradiction  in  the  ways  of  Providence.  The  gifts  are  bestowed, 
the  powers  are  awakened.  The  woman  receives— not  from  her  husband,  not  from  her 
physician,  not  from  her  spiritual  adviser,  not  from  the  books  which  she  consults ;  all 
these  may  help  somewhat,  if  they  do  not  hinder,  but  from  the  Spirit  of  God  himself  £ 
the  intuitions  into  her  child's  character — the  capacity  for  appreciating  ita  strength  and 
its  weakness — the.  faculty  of  calling  forth  the  one  and  sustuning  the  other — in  which 
lies  the  mystery  of  education,  apart  from  which  all  its  rules  and  measures  are  utterly  vain 
and  ineffectual.  God  forbid  that  I  should  not  acknowledge  this,  or  that  I  shoold  ever 
urge  any  Christian  mother  or  Christian  woman  to  expect  any  substitute  for  thia  in 
schools  or  colleges.  If  we  can  awaken  the  most  simple,  ignorant  woman  to  feel  that  she 
has  need  of  this  highest  aid,  and  that  it  will  be  given  to  her  accord. ng  to  her  need;  that 
there  are  in  her  capacities  for  doing  tbe  highest  work — which  we  cannot  share—but  which 
a  Mightier  than  we  can  and  will,  we  are  helping  her  more,  because  we  are  speaking  ^ 
deeper  and  more  practical  truth  than  if  we  could  give  her  the  wisdom  which  has  been 
gathered  up  in  all  the  doctors  of  the  world,  even  than  if  we  could  give  her  all  the  ex« 
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pericnce  which  hat  been  earned  bj  the  siraggles  tnd  mistakes  of  all  the  mothers  in  the 
world."  (P.  9.) 

Or,  what  again  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  force  with  which  he  points 
out  the  causes  which  may — nay,  continually  do — invalidate  or  destroy  this  , 
aptitude  for  teaching — woman's  noblest  and  truest  gift 

**  That  very  aptitude  for  teaching  which  God  has  bestowed  npon  a  woman  may  perish 
through  want  of  exercise ;  it  may  be  called  forth  by  exercise ;  it  may  be  turned  into 
Tanity  and  display ;  it  may  be  applied  to  the  highest  and  lowliest  uses ;  it  may  be 
OTcrlaid  with  mere  formal  instruction ;  it  may  be  quickened  and  directed  by  honest,  prac- 
tical education;  it  may  be  regfitied  as  a  special  gift,  which  exalts  individuals  of  the  sex ; 
it  may  be  cultiyated  as  a  common  gift,  of  which  all  have  some  measure,  and  of  which  no 
one  is  to  boast ;  it  may  be  left  to  the  acddents  and  impulses  of  the  world ;  it  may  be 
carefully  watched  orer  and  cherished  as  something  exceedingly  precious,  which  neither 
its  possessors  nor  society  can  «fft>rd  to  waste.  The  mode  of  fostering  it  may  be  in  some 
botbed,  where  the  winds  of  heaven  are  not  permitted  ta  visit  it }  or  it  may  be  treated  as 
if  it  were  meant  for  all  services  and  occasions,  and  therefore  as  having  need  to  be  tried 
in  various  drcnmstanoes  and  temperatures,  amidst  the  daily  vexations  of  domeitic  life — 
imidst  people  who  have  no  other  attraction  than  that  they  are  ignorant,  and  require  to 
be  instructed."  (P.  10.) 

Such  reflections  naturally  led  the  committee  of  the  Working  Men's 
College  to  think,  that  any  institution  for  the  teaching  of  women  of  the 
poorer  class  must  be  vitally  connected  with  a  college  in  which  ladies  might 
obtain  hints  respecting  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  Thus  indeed, 
and  thus  only,  could  a  way  be  opened  for  real  living  communion  between 
the  upper  and  lower  classes — the  lady  and  the  working  woman. 

And  the  right  carrying  out  of  such  a  plan  would,  he  asserts,  be  no  de- 
parture from  the  maxims  of  our  ancestors^  but — to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  this  time — a  going  back  to  them. 

**  Por  the  lady  of  the  old  time  was  the  Lady  Bountiful ;  and  she  would  be  the  Lady 
Bountiful  still  without  the  least  of  the  airs  of  one,  naturally  and  unaffectedly  distributing 
what  she  had  received,  as  an  honest  stewardess,  not  as  a  great  taint.  She  would  not 
claim  to  be  more  cultivated  than  the  ladies  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  thought  it  graceful 
and  comely  to  be ;  but  she  would  be  saving  herself  and  saving  others  from  any  cant 
and  nonsense  about  the  march  of  intellect  and  the  progress  of  the  species,  by  acting  as 
if  all  onght  to  learn  and  all  ought  to  teach  without  talking  or  making  the  least  fuss  about 
it,  simply  because  they  are  lining  in  God's  kingdom  npon  earth,  and  are  inheritors  of 
His  kingdom  in  heaven ;  and  because  both  are  the  more  glorious  for  being  common. 
It  was  a  good  and  comfortable  thing  to  hear  that  people  were  even,  dreaming  of  such  a 
college — were  even  thinking  it  possible.  To  turn  the  dream  into  a  reality,  to  make  it 
actual,  seemed  worth  any  h^bonr.  It  did  not  signify  on  how  small  a  scale  it  was  begun 
— ^the  smaller  the  better.  A  living  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  though  it  be  the  smallest 
of  all  seeds,  will  become  a  tree — though  it  die,  it  will  bear  much  fruit." 

The  lecture  closes  with  a  manly  and  truthful  answer  to  the  suspicion 
that  such  a  college  would  in  any  way  tend  to  educate  ladies  for  the  kind  of 
iasks  belonging  to  men*s  professions.  A  craving  for  any  such  unnatural^ 
unwomanly  destiny  is  strongly  ^^^  justly  condemned.    Such  things  may 
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•uit  the  people  of  New  York  or  Boston ;  but,  thank  God,  neither  the  mea 
nor  women  of  England  have  as  yet  so  far  forgotten  their  mutual  relations 
as  to  wish  for  any  such  preposterous  innoYation.  With  some  admirable 
remarks  on  Miss  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Jameson's  interesting  work  oa 
Sisterhoods  the  introductory  lecture  concludes. 
And  here,  for  the  present,  we  pause  in  our  notice  of  this  most  valuable 

volume. 

(7b  h€  eomiimu^) 


SELECTIONS    FROM   OUB  SCBAP    BOOK. 

BOW  TO  BE   BEAUTIFUZ*. 

If  man,  or  woman  either,  wish  to  realise  the  full  povrer  of  personal 
beauty,  it  must  be  by  cherishing  noble  actions  and  purposes — by  having 
something  to  do,  and  something  to  live  for  which  is  worthy  of  humanity, 
and  which,  by  expanding  the  capacities  of  the  soul,  gives  cipansion  aad 
symmetiy  to  the  body  which  contains  it — Prof999or  Upham. 

ADVICE   TO   YOUNO  WIVES. 

Let  me  especially  recommend  to  a  young  wife  a  considerate  attention  to 
whatever  her  husband  will  require  when  he  comes  home,  before  he  comes 
home ;  in  order  that,  on  his  return,  she  may  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
share  in  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  for  which  she  has  provided,  and  may 
not  be  running  about  after  his  usual  and  reasonable  requirements,  exposed 
to  his  reproaches  for  her  negligence,  and  to  those  of  her  own  conscience,  if 
she  has  any. — Home  Truths /or  Home  Peace, 

THE    BENEFIT  OF  AFFLICTION* 

Man,  before  his  heart  is  broken,  counts  his  time  hts  own,  and  therefore 
he  spends  it  lavishly  upon  every  idle  thing.  His  soul  is  far  from  fear, 
because  the  rod  of  God  is  not  upon  him ;  but,  when  he  sees  himself  under 
the  wounding  hand  of  God»  or  when  God,  like  a  lion,  is  breaking  all  his 
bones,  then  he  humbleth  himself  before  him,  and  falleth  at  his  feeL  Now 
he  has  learned  to  count  every  moment  a  mercy,  and  every  amall  morsd  a 
mercy. — JSunyan . 

ACTIVITY   OF  CONSCIENCE. 

He  who  would  keep  his  conscience  awake  must  be  careful  to  keep  it  stirring, 
for  long  disuse  of  anything  made  for  action  will,  in  time,  take  away  the 
very  use  of  it ;  as  I  have  read  of  one  who,  for  a  disguise,  kept  one  of  bis 
eyes  for  a  long  time  covered ;  when  he  took  off  the  covering  he  found  his 
eye  indeed  where  it  was,  but  his  sight  was  gone. — Dr.  Souths 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ART  OF  SPEAKING  AND  READING  WITH  PROPRIETY. 

To  the  Editor  o/**  Tbb  Govbbness." 

Dbab  Sib,— >At  I  find  your  excellent  little  serial  is  open  to  any  suggestions  from 
those  interested  in  the  work  of  education,  I  hope  yon  will  not  think  me  intrusive  if  I 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  an  accomplishment  which  does  not,  I  think,  hold  the  position  it 
onght  to  do  in  the  estimation  of  either  teachers  or  pnpils.  I  allude  to  that  most  eharm« 
ing  art,  tbb  abt  of  bbadino  and  spbakino  wbll— one  generally  if  not  onifersally 
neglected ;  whilst  other  accomplishments  far  less  useful,  far  more  diifieolt  of  attainment, 
hare  an  immense  amoant  of  labour,  time,  and  expense,  layished  on  them. 

Having  been  daring  many  years  engaged  in  educational  pursuits,  I  have  always  won* 
deied  at  the  very  slight  esteem  in  which  the  art  of  reading  is  held,  as  a  branch  of  in- 
struction for  the  young.  It  has  astonished  me  all  the  more  that  I  have  invariably  found 
the  accomplishment,  when  known  to  be  possessed,  valued  and  appreciated  at  its  full 
worth.  In  truth,  what  adds  more  to  the  domestic  pleasure  of  a  family  than  the  power 
of  one  of  its  members  to  read  with  clearness,  grace,  and  effect  ?  It  has  an  universal, 
a  never-vaiying  charm.  It  influences  the  language  in  even  the  shortest  sentence ;  it 
binds  together  the  members  of  the  family  ;  it  allays  the  suffering  and  lightens  the  tedium 
of  illness:  there  Is  no  end  to  the  benefit  it  confers,  especially  to  women;  the  future 
mothers  and  earliest  instructors  of  the  clergy,  barristers,  legislators,  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, since  we  all  know  that  the  habits  acquired  in  childhood,  especially  that  of  imperfect 
ntterance,  are  almost  ineradicable  in  after  life. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that  this  charming  accomplishment  should  be  so  much 
neglected,  because  it  is  within  the  power  of  all  to  acquire  it.  Were  a  tenth  part  of  the 
paina  bestowed  on  teaching  a  girl  to  read  well  that  we  give  to  her  acquisition  of  a  know- 
ledge of  singing,  the  result  would  be  that  she  would  possess  in  perfection  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  universally  pleasing  accomplishments  irith  which  a  woman  can  be 
graced ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  while  anything  short  of  perfection  in  singing  is  frequently 
fdt,  if  not  declared  to  be  "a  bore,"  there  are  few  days  in  a  woman's  life  in  which  she 
may  not  gratify  some  one  if  she  have  the  power  of  reading  well. 

That  this  aooompUshment  will  in  doe  time  hold  its  legitimate  position  in  every 
course  of  education,  public  or  private,  I  entertain  most  sanguine  hopes;  and  the  fact  that, 
even  at  Eton,  a  prize  has  recently  been  given  for  it,  shows  that  attention  is  now  directed 
in  the  highest  quarters  to  the  general  deficiency,  as  well  as  a  resolution  made  to 
remedy  it. 

In  no  accomplishment,  however,  have  I  found  it  more  difficult  to  conquer  a  bad  habit. 
The  most  effectual  means,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  has  been  to  induce  attention 
to  good  models,  while  forbidding  all  exercise  of  the  power  in  the  pupil  until  the  bad 
habit  was  likely  to  be  entirely  lost  from  the  pure  want  of  exercise.  In  more  than  one 
instance  to  read  to  a  pupil  daily,  instead  of  allowing  her  to  read  to  me,  making  the 
works  selected  such  as  would  rivet  the  attention,  has  proved  the  effectual  cure  for  habits 
of  gabbling,  indistinctness,  and  monotony,  that  for  a  time  (having  been  long  indulged) 
threatened  to  be  ineradicable. 

To  do  this  effectually,  however,  involves  the  careful  choice  of  works  likely  iopieoMe, 
The  reading  lesson  must  be  a  l§9ton  in  reading,  and  not,  as  it  too  generally  is,  one 
merely  in  history,  biography,  or  science — something  that  interettt  as  well  as  inatmcta. 
Stni  more  important  it  is  to  place  good  models  for  imitation  before  the  pupil ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  attendance  on  the  public  readings  of  genuine  professors  of  the  art  must  be  held 
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as  among  the  moit  advantageous,  beneficial  alike  to  teachers  and  popib-^aibrding  the 
latter  a  most  harmless  recreaiiony  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  them  an  aoeUent 
lesson. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  all  this  when  attending,  the  other  night,  one  of  the 
Dramatic  Readings  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Francis,  at  his  rooms  in  the  Quadrant.  The 
play  was  the  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  a  piece  so  admirable  that  criticism  on  it  woald  be  i 
mere  impertinence,  and  which  the  anthor  himself  could  hardly  desire  to  have  more  «• 
celiently  interpreted.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  the  more  advanced  pupils  in 
families  might  learu — how  much  subject  for  af^  discussion  they  might  obtain — from  sb 
attendance  on  tbe  readings  of  this  gentleman,  already  so  well  known  aa  one  of  the 
most  correct  and  enlightened  of  public  readers. 

I  was  ghd  to  find  that  these  readings  are  to  take  place  every  Saturday  evening^4he 
evening  most  convenient  for  all  engaged  in  tuition ;  and  for  myself,  and  the  yoong 
people  under  my  care,  I  anticipate  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  attending  them. 

I  fear,  dear  Sir,  I  have  trespassed  on  your  valuable  space,  but  1  think  the  imp<vtanee 
of  the  subject  iriU  plead  my  excuse ;  and  wishing  **  Trs  Govibmbss  "  and  its  sain 
•cribers  every  success, 

I  am,  very  truly  yomn, 

Bs»  Ja«  * • 


DE.  FISCHEL*S  GERMAN  READING  EOOK.« 

Any  teacher  of  languages  has  but  to  give  Dr.  Fi8chel*8  German  Reading 
Book  a  cursory  perusal  to  be  couTinced  that  the  Doctor  understands  two  very 
important  arts — the  art  of  translating  his  own  language  into  Englisb,  and 
the  art  of  teaching.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  might  perhaps  lay  down 
our  pen,  content  with  having  said  all  that  need  be  said  in  favour  of  the  new 
work,  which  we  regret  want  of  space  compelled  us  to  omit  noticing  in  Febra- 
ary  and  March.  Justice  demands  of  us  that,  when  a  practical  teacher  or 
educationist  submits  a  work  to  our  notice,  we  should  not  only  give  our  own 
opinion,  but  also,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  give  our  readers  an  opportunity 
of  forming  theirs.  We  have  ere  now  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  fre- 
quently deceptive  nature  of  prefaces,  and  in  candour  we  must  remark,  that, 
although  authors  too  frequently  mislead  the  public,  they  are  generally  more 
self-deceived  themselves  than  wilful  deceivers  of  others.  Dr.  Fischel  is 
amongst  the  happy  and  honourable  exceptions.  We  therefore  gladly  in* 
dorse  the  remarks  contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  preface  :— 

**  While  giving  in  the  translation,  which  is  placed  side  by  side  with  the  originsli  the 
exact  signification  of  each  word,  as  it  is  there  used,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  more 
complete  notion  of  the  various  ideas  which  are  involved  in  the  word,  by  adding  in  tbe 
notes  (as  far  as  space  allowed)  all  its  other  meanings,  both  figurative  and  proper;  and 
have  farther  illustrated  them  by  such  examples  as  would  be  most  useful  in  common  ean- 
versatioB. 

*'  In  order  the  more  closely  to  connect  theory  with  practice,  and  to  make  a  deeper 
4mpresaion  on  the  mind  of  the  learner,  I  have  given  the  prindpal  rules  of  the  Gennsa 
<jrammar  in  the  foot  notes,  as  they  were  suggested  by  the  text,  but  with  attention  to 

*  See  Advertisement. 
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that  order,  which  I  have  foand  most  nsefol  in  teaching.  For  the  same  reasons,  the 
eiampies  in  the  Appendix  have  mostly  been  selected  from  this  tale. 

'*  The  separable  compound  yerbs,  offering  so  mnch  difficulty  to  the  student,  have  been 
treated  with  special  attention,  and  have  been  so  fiilly  illustrated  by  examples,  that  the 
pupil  can  hardly  fail  to  acquire  such  a  knowledge  of  them  in  the  course  of  his  reading, 
as  will  enable  him  to  use  them  correctly  in  writing  and  speaking. 

*'  My  long  experience  in  tuition  has  taught  me  that,  while  the  attention  of  the  student 
may  be  distracted  by  his  attempting  too  much  at  once,  he  may  yet  with  perfect  safety 
employ  his  mind  on  several  distinct  portions  of  the  grammar  at  the  same  time.  On  this 
ground,  I  always  commence  with  the  substantives  and  verbs  simultaneously,  and  unite 
the  study  of  the  adjectives  and  irregular  verbs  with  that  of  the  construction  of  sentences. 
I  mention  this  to  explain  the  succession  of  the  rules  in  the  foot  notes  and  in  the 
appendix. 

'*  The  feminine  substantives  have  been  entbely  separated  from  the  others  on  account  of 
their  simplicity,  and  when  the  student  has  mastered  them  by  the  aid  of  two  simple  and 
easy  rules,  being  thus  relieved  of  a  great  part  of  the  burden,  he  will  pass  on  with  greater 
freedom  to  the  consideration  of  the  masculines  and  neuters.  Por  the  classification  of 
these  four  rules  are  given,  which  will  be  found  sufficient  in  most  cases.  Where  they 
are  not,  the  substantives  are,  and  must  remain  (whatever  the  arrangement  or  number  of 
declensions  may  be)  exceptions,  and  must  be  learned  as  such;  or  practically,  by  diHgent 
reading. 

*'  The  irregular  verbs  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  memory,  and  have  therefore,  to 
assist  the  learner,  been  arranged  under  three  separate  heads,  namely,  those  irregular  in 
two,  in  three  and  in  four  parts. 

'*  One  of  my  chief  purposes  in  bringing  forward  this  little  book,  has  been  to  facilitate 
the  re-translating  from  English  into  German,  an  exercise  from  which  the  student  will 
derive  great  benefit  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  by  means  of  which  he  will 
most  easily  attain  the  power  of  writing  and  speaking  with  correctness  and  fluency. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  publication  of  thia  book  is  the  result 
not  only  of  my  own  sincere  desire  to  aid  my  pupils  in  their  arduous  study,  but  partly 
also  the  consequence  of  their  own  request,  expressed  frequently  to  me  both  in  conversa- 
tion and  by  letter ;  and  that  I  have  for  several  months,  while  the  book  was  in  the  press, 
used  the  first  sheets  for  my  pupils,  and  found,  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  only  that  they 
have  made  great  progress  in  the  language,  but  that  they  liked  the  tale  and  plan  of  the 
book.  I  now  submit  it  therefore  to  the  public  ^th  greater  confidence,  and  trust  that  it 
will  facilitate  and  accelerate  their  study  of  German,  and  that  it  may  lead  them  on  to  an 
aoqaaintance  with  the  great  works  of  those  diitingmshed  authors  who  are  the  glory  of 
my  native  country." 

The  following  ''Instructions  how  to  use  the  Book''  will  enable  our 
readers  to  see  the  plan  of  the  work : — 

'*  1.  The  English  line  on  the  opposite  page,  having  the  same  numeral  at  the  side  as 
the  German,  is  the  literal  transUtion  of  the  German  tine;  and  each  English  line  contains 
the  translation  of  the  corresponding  German  one. 

'*  2.  When  two  English  words  are  required  for  translating  one  German  word,  they  are 
connected  by  a  hyphen  -. 

''3.  When  a  German  word  is  not  required  in  the  English,  it  is  translated,  but  placed 
between  brackets  [  ] ;  words  which  are  necessary  in  English  bot  are  wanting  in  the 
German,  are  placed  within  parentlieses  (  )• 

▼OL.  II.  N 
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''4.  WhmitlMGeiuaBieiMralifeeompooiidTcrbUtmBalatodliyeiMwoid^ 
given  in  the  place  of  Um  verb,  ud  to  ealhattoDtioD  to  the  pnix,  a  (p.)  hat  been  iaaeited, 
tigoifying  partidey  the  tfanilatioii  of  which  ia  already  oontatned  in  the  Terh. 

•*  5  Where  the  eatea  are  diiTerent  in  Gennan  from  the  English,  th^  are  indicated  ia 
the  German  test  by  the  letters  >,  ',  or  &,  which  mean  reapactively  genitiye,  dative, 
accusative/' 

The  story  by  Franz  Hoffbann  appears  to  be  reiy  interesting. 


BOTANY. 

(ComHmudJr^mp.  56.) 
Wc  must  again  remind  the  teacher  that  these  notes  are  intended  efaieflj 
as  snggestive  hints.  (See  *' Introduction/')  Of  the  carefulness  with  which 
they  hare  been  compiled  it  would  ill  become  us  to  speak ;  the  practical 
teacher  will  at  once  appreciate  the  labour  and  care  necessary  to  connote, 
condense,  and  simplify  the  leading  facts  of  the  science.  But  there  is  a 
point  to  which  we  would  call  particular  attention :  it  is  this — the  answm 
of  the  pupils  artt  anticipated  9  that  is,  it  is  presumed  that  the  teacher  will 
lead  the  pupils  to  think,  and»  instead  of  telling  them  when  an  answer  it 
incorrect,  will  lead  them  to  find  out  its  inaccuracy.  The  experienced 
teacher  who  adopts  such  a  method  can  anticipate  the  answers  of  his  pupils, 
in  many  cases  with  more  certainty  than  if  they  had  committed  to  memory 
a  stereotyped  form  of  answer,  so  grateful  to  ^e  ears  of  dogmatical-cste- 
ehism  teachers. 

By  allowing  the  pupils  to  express  their  thoughts  in  their  own  langosge^ 
instead  of  committing  to  memory  a  form  of  words,  the  teacher  can  readily 
ascertain  whether  they  really  understand  the  subject. 

NoTBE  ov  LxsaoN  I. 
The  Chdraeterutiee  of  Plants, 

Difference  between  a  dog  and  a  tree — ^trees  "  livei"  difference  betweea 
an  "antmal"  and  a  **9i)getMe'* — animals  ^^growi*  some  uMmaU  (#.#« 
worms)  "  grow  in  the  ewth ;"  some  anmaU  («.  p.,  oysters)  *^  cannot  move 
about."    Many  animals  are  ''  incapable  of  utterance  " 

Obe. — It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  difference  between  vegetable  snd 
animal  life,  as  many  of  the  inferior  animals  resemble  plants,  and  many 
plants  resemble  inferior  animals.    (Instance  sponges,  infusorise,  &c.) 

Point  out  and  exemplify — 

The  points  of  diiGsrenee  and  the  points  of  resemblance  between  plants 
and  animals. 

I.  The  painle  of  difference  between  plants  cknd  animals. 
L  Plants  have  no  feehng  (sensibility).    Describe  sensitioe  plants,  fte. ; 
mention  insensibility  (apparent)  of  many  inferior  animals  to  pain ;  sensi- 
bility displayed  ehiejiy  in  selecting  food.    This  plants  cannot  do. 
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2.  Plants  suffer  less  by  mutilation  tlian  animals  do.  Animals  do  not 
regain  members  once  cut  off;  plants  do.  Describe  polypi^  &c.,  lobsters, 
&c.y  with  reference  to  mutilation. 

3.  Plants  absorb  food;  animals  eat  food.  An  animal  has  a  mouth; 
plants  receive  their  food  through  all  parts  of  their  surface. 

4.  Plants  feed  upon  inorganic  substances ;  animals  upon  organic  sub- 
stances. Familiar  illustration  of  difference  between '' organic"  and  'inor- 
ganic."   M$h  feed  on  organic  tnbstanoes. 

<  5.  No  plant  can  go  from  place  to  place— (is  capable  of  locomotion)  ; 
whilst  nearly  all  animals  can. 

6.  No  plant  can  utter  a  sound ;  many  animals  can, 

7*  No  plant  has  instinct ;  nearly  all  animals  have.  Give  familiar  illus- 
trations. 

II.  Plmni*  reeemhle  animale, 

1.  Animals  have  li/a  so  have  plants.  live  animals  breathe;  live  plants 
v^etate. 

2.  Animals  have  oryana ;  so  have  plants.  Eyerjthing  that  does  not 
possess  the  vital  principle  (life),  is  unoryanieed. 

3.  Animals  require  all  the  inorganic  substances  that  plants  require  to 
support  life. 

Nearly  all  the  names  of  sciences  and  arts  are  derived  from  the  Greek 
language. 

The  Greek  word  for  life  is  Bios.  The  science  which  relates  to  life  is 
called  Biology  {Jaoc^  life,  and  logoe^  discourse).  Instance  ^J9ibgra- 
phy,"  &c. 

The  two  great  divisions  of  the  science  of  Biology  are  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Zoology  relates  to  animal  life :  from  Zoon,  an  anrmal,  and  logoe. 

Botany  relates  to  vegetable  life :  from  botani^  a  herb. 

Both  Zoology  and  Botany  have  many  subdivisions.  We  intend  to  study 
Descriptive  Botany. 

NoTBs  OP  Lesson  II. 

Organography, 

Explain  that  just  as  animals  have  external  organs,  such  as  eyes,  mouth, 
limbs,  &c. ;  and  internal  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  &c. ;  so  plants  have  both 
external  and  internal  organs. 

The  external  organs  of  plants  are :  the  root ;  the  stem  (the  branches, 
&c)  ;  the  leaves ;  the  flowers  (the  fruit) ;  tbe  seed,  &c. 

1.  Thk  Root  usually  grows  downwards,  and  is  hidden  in  the  ground. 

"  Roots  lometiinet  grow  in  other  titnations  betidea  the  ground :  in  the  air,  as  part  of 
the  looto  of  the  ivy ;  in  water,  as  the  roots  of  the  dnckweed;  in  the  bark  of  trees,  as 
those  of  the  miseltoe.'»— r«ye^^-«r'#  "  Fir$t  Lmet  qf  Botany." 

K  2 
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'■  Then  uv  othen,  aOti  '  ^-pUnti '  (lome  of  tho  oreUdM),  whoM  rooli  eSuf 
doulr  to  the  bnnche)  of  treei,  ind  dehie  their  natrimeat  from  the  moiat  itmoiphtn 
perpetmllj  huging  orei  ■  tropiul  fomt,  ud  thue  plaati  could  not  Iitc  lonf:  if  Ibe; 
were  planted  id  the  groond." — Prr^.  HeuUne. 

Roota  underground  fanncli  in  all  directiooB  (filamentous  branchn)- 
Tbe^  uaually  extend  beyond  the  boughs.  Each  nnderground  branch  is 
covered  with  (an  epidermis)  a  skin  (cuticle)  that  is  waterproof  and  elatlic 
{like  Indian  rubber)  ;  but  the  ends  of  the  (fibrils)  little  branchea,  which 
are  called  rootlets  or  radicles  (little  roots),  are  covered  with  a  nnmber  of 
little  soft  fibres  which  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  earth  :  the^  are  called 
(tpongeolu  or)  spongelets  (little  sponges). 

The  prindpal  kinds  of  roots,  besides  Jtbrmu  roots,  are  tuberotu  roots 
(potatoes,  dahlias),  and  bulbim*  roots,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  (ttimieaUd 
or)  coated  (e.  g.  onions),  lolid  (e.  g.  croci),  and  tealy  (e.  g.  lilies), 

Obt. — Here  it  may  be  well  to  speak  of  the  difi'erent  shapes  of  roots : 
turnips  are  globular ;  carrots,  eonieat,  See. 


Before  proceeding  further,  the  teacher  should  lead  the  pupils  to  obsem 
that  nothing  is  created  in  rain.  Everything  inoi^anic,  as  well  as  orgaoic, 
has  its  ute  ;  but  every  organ,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  life,  has  alta 
its  FUNcnoMS.  (Explaia  the  term  familiarly.  What  ia  the  function  of 
the  eye,  the  ear?  &c.) 

The  functions  of  the  root,  that  is  the  {eaudex  or  tap-root)  main  part  of 
it,  are  (principally)  to  secure  the  plant,  and  to  act  as  a  kind  of  stomaeh  U 
the  plant.  The  (radicle*)  rootlets  not  only  keep  the  (t^a-rooi)  main  root 
in  a  firm  position,  but  they  also  convey  the  (tponipolet)  spongelets  to 
varioas  parts  around  the  plant  (which  in  number  are  always  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant)  and  serve  as  moutht  to  it. 
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The  uses  of  roots  to  mankind  may  here  he  spoken  of.  Manj  are  edihle ; 
potatoes,  carrots^  turnips,  parsnips,  radishes,  &c.  Se^,  Others  are  medi- 
cinal ;  assafoetida,  liquorice,  &c.  Some  are  used  in  djeing ;  madder,  tur- 
meric, &c. 

[We  spedally  recommend  the  teacher  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  drawing  the  pupil's 
attention  to  the  deHgn  manifest  in  all  the  works  of  the  Creator.  It  is  well  to  endeavour, 
in  teaching  such  a  subject  as  this,  to  lead  the  youthful  mind  "  from  Nature  up  to  Na« 
ture's  God."  But  we  would  also  warn  those  teachers  who,  with  more  seal  than  prudence, 
often  preach  a  homily  instead  of  giving  a  lesson,  that  it  is  unwise  to  speak  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  Nature  as  though  they  were  the  result  of  a  direct  and  special  interposition 
of  Divine  Providence.  If  from  observing  the  immutability  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and 
the  beautifiil  adaptation  of  even  the  apparently  most  trivial  circumstance  to  some  infi- 
nitely wise  purpose,  the  mind  is  not  led  to  veneration,  it  is  useless  to  ply  it  with  reUgi- 
ons  truths  by  mere  aistrwtuma,  however  scripturally- worded  they  may  be.] 

(7b  be  conihmedJ) 
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Autographs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.— A  great  number  of  au- 
tograph letters  of  Napoleon  the  First,  to  his  mother  aud  to  his  great-uncle 
Archdeacon  Lucian,  have  been  found  in  Corsica.  They  were  written  in  1785» 
at  the  time  when  young  Bonaparte  had  left  Brienne,  and  entered  the  Ecole 
Militfure  at  Paris :  they  are  ail  signed  "  Napoleone  di  Bonaparte." 

English  Literature  in  America. — Macaulay's  History  of  England 
is  reprinted  by  piratical  publishers  in  Americai  and  sold  at  U.  Sd.  per 
Tolume.    The  price  in  England  is  18«. 

A  Fellow-feeling  of  the  Right  Sort. — ^Walter  Savage  Landor 
has  dedicated  his  recently  published  dramatic  poem,  entitled  '*  Antony  and 
Octarius/'  to  ''Edward  Capem,^  poet  and  day  labourer/'  at  Bideford, 
DeTon.  Besides  his  recognition  of  the  abilities  of  a  brother  poet,  Mr. 
Landor  has  sent  to  Capem,  who  is  a  postman,  a  gift  of  £6. 

Lady  Palmerston's  School  of  Industry  at  Romsby. — ^The 
funeral  of  Miss  Oliphant,  who  for  more  than  50  years  was  mistress  of  this 
School,  took  place  on  the  19th  ult.  The  children  of  the  National  School 
preceded  and  those  of  Lady  Palmerston's  School  followed  the  coffin  to 
the  grave.  Thomas  Kendle,  Esq.,  Steward  to  Lord  Palmerston,  was  also 
present,  at  the  request,  we  believe,  of  his  lordship. 

A  bare  Fossil  discovered. — As  the  workmen  were  raising  pave- 
ment in  the  stone  quarry  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  Cress,  of  Street,  they  disco- 
vered the  remains  of  an  ichthyosaurus  embedded  in  the  blue  lias,  at  a 
considerable  depth  from  the  surface.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  Palaeozoic  species  ever  yet  found.  It  measures  upwards  of 
seven  feet  in  length  and  two  feet  across  the  largest  part  of  the  body.  It 
lies  at  full  length  in  the  ston^  *  every  bone  can  be  seen  and  numbered ; 
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the  Bocketa  of  the  eyes  and  the  nostrils  can  be  distuigaiahed,  and  a  row  of 
formidable  teeth  in  each  jaw. — Bristol  Mercury. 

Thk  Oldest  Dvtch  Nsi^bpaper. — ^The  oldest  of  the  Dntch  joYunals 
has  jjast  completed  its  200th  anniversary,  and  the  publisher  has  issued  to 
his  subscribers  copies  of  the  first  number  of  that  journal  as  it  appeared  <m 
January  8, 1656.  The  earlier  copies  of  this  paper  were  carefully  consulted 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  preparing  his  History.  The  *'  Haarlem  Couiant "  of 
this  time  was  then  called  **  De  Weeckelycke  Gourante  Van  Europa." 

Reports  of  the  Factory  Inspectors. — The  reports  of  the  Factoiy 
Inspectors  for  the  year  1855  have  just  been  published.  The  Inspectors 
especially  call  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  provisknis  for 
the  school  attendance  of  children  employed  in  print  works»  the  attendance 
having  been  found  to  be  not  only  practically  a  farce,  but  a  miachiefom  de- 
lusion— ''  a  semblance  of  education  without  any  reality."  An  amendment 
of  this  part  of  the  Print  Works  Act  is  much  wanted. 

Repeal  of  Obsolete  Oaths. — A  bill,  lately  introduced,  enacts  that 
henceforward  the  oath  of  abjuration  and  the  assurance  set  forth  in  the  act 
6th  Geo.  II. I  cap.  63,  or  in  any  previous  act,  and  the  affirmation  in  Ilea 
thereof  prescribed  for  Quakers  and  Moravians,  shall  not  be  required  to  be 
taken  or  subscribed  on  any  occasion  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

Literature  for  the  Poorest. — The  parochial  authorities  of  Isling- 
ton, London,  have  introduced  into  the  Workhouse  a  library  of  about  600 
volumes  of  works  on  general  literature  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  The 
books  are  placed  in  the  chapel,  and  can  be  had  at  certain  times  on  applica- 
tion to  one  of  the  paupers,  who  has  been  appointed  librarian. 

Music  at  Oxford. — A  doctor's  degree  in  music  has  been  recently 
taken  in  Oxford,  with  distinguished  success,  by  Mr.  E.  6.  Monk,  precentor 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Radley.  The  exercise — which  consisted  of  a  musical 
section  (for  vocal  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra)  of  Gray's  well-known  poem, 
The  Bard — was  publicly  performed  in  the  great  Sheldonian  Theatre,  be- 
fore an  audience  of  upvrards  of  8000  persons,  among  whom  were  the  Vice- 
chancellor  and  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  University  (in  state),  and  a 
lai^e  number  of  students.  The  reception  of  the  Ode  was  highly  flatter- 
iug  to  the  new  Doctor.  Three  pieces  were  encored— viz.,  the  ^  Incantatioa 
chorus  ;"  an  air,  '<  Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold"  (sung  by  Thomas,  from 
London) ;  and  the  fine  chorus,  an  elaborate  fugue  in  eight-voiee  parts 
throughout,  in  which  the  air  of  '<  God  save  the  Queen"  is  allotted  to  the 
brass  instruments  as  a  canto  fermo, 

George  Cruiksiiank.— A  mezzotint  engraving,  firom  a  rare  produc- 
tion, an  oil  painting  by.  George  Cruikshank,  has  lately  been  published  by 
Mr.  M'Lean,  of  the  Haymarket.  The  subject  is  a  boy  dropping  his  top 
in  church,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  congregation,  and  the  pious  indigna- 
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tion  of  the  beadle.  The  scale  of  the  enfraying  is  too  larg^  to  thow  the 
designer  to  the  best  adrantage,  but  there  is  no  abatement  in  the  drollery 
which  has  delighted  young  and  old  for  nearly  half  of  the  present  century. 

Education  in  Science  and  Art.-^^Ou  the  11th  appeared  a  copy 
of  an  Order  in  Council,  passed  on  the  25th  nit.,  approring  a  report  of  the 
Privy  Council,  recommending — 1,  that  in  future  the  Education  Department 
(so  to  be  called)  be  placed  under  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  as- 
sisted by  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  who  shall  be  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  the  said  Privy  Council  on  Education ;  and,  2,  that  the 
Education  Department  include  (a)  the  education  establishment  of  the  Privy 
Council  Office^  and  (b)  the  establishment  for  the  enoouragement  of  science 
and  art,  now  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  called  "  The 
Department  of  Science  and  Art"  But  these  estabfishments  are  to  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  Lord  President.  The  new  Education  Department 
is  to  report  on  such  questions  concerning  Education  as  may  be  referred  to 
it  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  to  inspect  the  naval  and  regimental 
schools^  and  to  esamine  into  the  instruction  in  nautical  science  given  ill 
the  navigation  schools  connected  with  this  Department  of  Sdenee  and 
Art. 

The  Royal  Literary  Fvts(D. — On  the  12th  ult.  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  established  in 
1 790,  the  object  of  which  is  to  administer  assistance  to  authors  of  genius 
and  learning — who  may  be  reduced  to  distress  by  unavoidable  calamities,  ot 
deprived,  by  enfeebled  faculties  or  declining  life,  of  the  power  of  literary 
exertion-^was  held  at  the  house  of  the  society.  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbuiy,  Mr.  B.  B.  Cabbell,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  trn- 
usually  large  attendance  of  members,  including,  among  many  others,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Croly, 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  Mr.  John  Foster,  Mr.  C.  IF.  Oilke,  Mr.  Albert 
Smith,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Horn,  Mr.  Robert  Bell^  Mr.  M.  MUnes, 
M.  P. ;  Mr.  Oliveira,  M.  P. ;  Mr.  B.  Webster,  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  Mr. 
Charles  Biddwin,  Mr.  W.  B.  Procter,,  Barry  Cornwall;  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Thornton^  Mr.  Webster,  Q.  C,  the  Rev.  W« 
Cureton,  the  Rev.  J.  Hampton  Gumey,  Messrs*  R.  Bell,  B.  Blackmore, 
and  John  Murray.  [The  gentlemen  whose  names  are  italicised  were  the 
principal  speakers.]  The  receipts  during  1S55,  including  a  balance  in 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of  ^178  3s.  2J,  amounted  to 
£2533  4s.  lOd.,  and  the  disbursements  to  £2388  16s.  6d.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £194  Ss.  4d.  Of  the  £2388  Us.  6d.,  £1665  had 
been  expended  in  53  grants  of  relief. 

National  Librarian. — Mr.  Panizai  has  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Eflts  in 
the  oflBce  of  chief  librarian  to  the  British  Museum. 
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Botany. — The  late  case  of  poisoning  with  monkshood  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  William  Hooker,  and  there  has  been  recently  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  Kew  Museum  a  specimen  of  the  root  of 
the  monkshood  by  the  side  of  one  of  horseradish,  together  with  a  short 
description  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ.  This  is  really  using  a  great 
public  institution  for  great  popular  advantage. 

The  Distance  of  ths  Sun  from  thb  Earth  increasing. --The 
German  journals  give  some  tables  which  prove  that  the  distance  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  is  increasing  annually,  and  argue  from  it  that  the 
increasing  humidity  of  our  summers  and  the  loss  of  fertility  by  the  earth 
are  to  be  attributed  solely  to  this  circumstance.  No  credit  heretofore  has 
been  g^ven  to  traditions  of  ancient  Egyptians  and  Chinese,  according  to 
which  these  people  formerly  said  the  sun's  disc  was  almost  four  times  as 
large  as  they  now  see  it,  for  they  estimated  the  apparent  diameter  of  the 
sun  as  double  of  what  it  is  seen  in  our  day.  If,  however,  we  pay  attention 
to  the  continued  diminution  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  according 
to  the  best  observation  of  several  centuries,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
ancients  were  not  mistaken  in  the  estimates  they  have  transmitted  to  us. 
In' the  course  of  six  thousand  years  from  the  present  time,  they  assume 
that  the  distance  will  be  so  great  that  only  an  eighth  part  of  the  warmth 
we  now  enjoy  from  the  sun  will  be  communicated  to  the  earth,  and  it  will 
then  be  covered  with  eternal  ice,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  see  the 
plains  of  the  North,  where  the  elephant  formerly  lived,  and  have  neither 
spring  nor  autumn. — Portland  Tratiscript. 

A  Bill  for  Married  Ladies. — A  bill  brought  in  enacts,  that  hence- 
forth it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  married  woman  in  England  or  Wales  to  dis- 
pose of  future  reversionary  interests  in  any  personal  estate  whatever,  as 
fully  and  effectually  as  she  could  do  if  she  were /emme  $ole^  and  to  release 
her  rights  to  a  settlement  out  of  any  personal  estate  in  possession. 

Professor  Unoer  a  Heretic. — Professor  Unger,  of  the  Vienna 
University,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  all  European  students  of  botany 
and.  geology,  and  some  of  whose  botanical  works  have  been  translated  snd 
published  in  London,  has  been  denounced  by  the  Vienna  "Church 
Gazette  "  as  a  man  who  brings  forward  doctrines  which  do  not  agree  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  charge  has  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Minister  of  Instruction. 

The  Virtues  of  Oatmeal. — Professor  Haldeman  seriously  attributes 
the  intellectual  acuteness  and  activity  of  the  Scotch  to  the  amount  of  phos- 
phorus in  their  oatmeal. 

Dr.  Duff. — ^We  are  sorry  to  hear  from  the  "  Bombay  Gazette  "  that 
Mr.  Duff,  the  great  Free  Church  missionary,  met  with  an  accident  whilst 
in  company  with  Dr.  Wilson,  when  travelling  from  Poona  to  Sattara.    The 
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bullocks  got  off  the  road,  and  with  the  vehicle  and  passengers  fell  down  a 
steep  bank.  Dr.  Duff  suffered  some  slight  injury,  which  however  did 
not  prevent  his  continuing  his  journey.  Dr.  Wilson  escaped  with  a  slight 
bruise. — Calcutta  Citizen, 

Reformatory  School  for  Females. — At  the  Devon  County  Ses- 
sionsy  Mr.  M.  B.  Bere»  the  chairman^  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  stated 
that  a  reformatory  institution  for  females  was  about  to  be  established  for 
the  county  of  Devon. 

Macaulay  burnt  in  Effigy. — ^The  Highlanders  of  Glenmore,  in 
Inverness-shire,  feeling  aggrieved  and  indignant  at  the  slanderous  charges 
brought  by  Mr.  Macaulay  against  their  predecessors,  in  his  last  volume  of 
the  "  History  of  England,"  assembled  together,  and,  headed  by  a  piper 
playhig  the  "  Rogue's  March,"  proceeded  to  the  Black  Rock,  near  Glen- 
more House,  and  there  burnt  in  effigy  the  distinguished  historian !  The 
assembled  crowd  gave  three  shouts  of  execration  as  the  effigy  was  con- 
suming. Mr.  Macaulay,  when  in  the  Highlands,  resided  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  Glenmore  House. — North  BritUh  Daily  Mail. 

Fashions  in  Russia. — A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  of  date  Feb.  21st, 
says:— "While  our  plenipotentiaries  are  deliberating  on  peace  at  Paris,  a 
new  war  is  being  preached  here — a  war  against  foreign  manufactures  and 
fashions.  The  ladies  of  Tarobow  have  originated  this  revolution.  They 
have  exchanged  their  foreign  clothes  for  Russian  dresses,  and  have  declared 
their  resolution  to  wear  nothing  but  Russian-made  fabrics.  The  "  Court 
Gazette"  praises  this  patriotic  resolution  to  the  skies,  and  strongly  recom- 
mends  the  ladies  of  Russia  to  follow  the  example  of  their  sisters  of 
Tambow." 

Joseph  Haydn's  Widow. — The  pension  of  £25  per  annum,  which 
was  granted  to  the  late  Joseph  Haydn,  previously  to  his  death,  has  been 
bestowed  upon  his  unfortunate  widow. 

Professor  of  Music  at  Cambridge. — Mr.  William  Stemdale  Ben- 
nett has  been  elected,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Professor  Walmesley. 

Lord  Rectorship  of  the  Aberdeen  University. — On  Saturday, 
the  1st  ult,  the  students  of  Marischal  College  and  University,  Aberdeen, 
elected  Mr.  Layard  Lord  Rector  for  the  current  year. 

Ladies'  Readiko  Room. — ^A  reading  room,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
ladies,  has  been  added  to  the  Leeds  Library.  The  ladies  entitled  to  the 
privileges  are  the  wives  of  the  proprietors,  and  such  ladies  of  their  families 
as  subscribe  5«.  per  annum. 

The  First  Discoverer  of  Gutta  Percha.— The  President  of  the 
India  Board,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  has  placed  on  his  list  of  military  nomi- 
nations for  November  next  the  son  of  the  discoverer  of  this  inspissated  sap 
of  an  Indian  tree,  without  the  li^^P  ^^  which  we'  shouUl  not  be  able,  as^  we 
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now  are,  to  know  in  fire  minntes'  time  what  transpires  in  Crim  Tartaiy, 
3000  miles  off,  Tlie  discoyerer  was  Dr.  William  Montgomerie*  of  the 
Indian  medical  service,  and  this  onlj  in  the  year  1845,  although  many  of 
the  countries  producing  the  article  have  heen  in  Earopean  occupation  for 
ahoTC  300  years.  The  mode  in  which  the  discoTery  was  made  is  worth 
mentioning.  Dr.  Montgomerie,  ohserving  certain  Malay  knife  and  kris 
handles,  inquired  the  nature  of  the  material  from  which  they  were  made, 
and  from  the  crude  native  manufacture  inferred  at  once  the  extensive  uses 
to  which  the  gutta  percha  might  be  pnt  in  the  arts  of  Europe.  He  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  the  raw  material,  sending  from  Singapore  part  of  it 
to  Bengal  and  part  to  Europe,  and  suggesting  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
he  fancied  it  might  be  applied.  The  quantity  sent  to  England  secnred  to 
him  at  once,  as  the  discoverer,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  his 
sole  reward,  until  the  President  of  the  Indian  Board,  on  no  other  ground 
whatever  than  his  discovery,  liberally  bestowed  his  patronage  on  his  son. 

RussiAir  Publications. — During  the  year  1854,  861  works  in  the 
Russian  language,  and  451  in  foreign  languages,  were  printed  in  Bossis} 
besides  2940  scientific  and  literary  treatises  in  the  different  periodicsls. 
The  number  of  authors  was  1239,  that  of  printing  offices  (for  works  in  the 
Russian  language)  85,  of  which  4i5  were  at  work  in  St.  Petersburg,  16  in 
Moscow,  and  the  remainder  in  various  other  towns  of  the  empire. 

A  New  Translation  or  tbb  BiBLK«-^The  list  of  petitions  to  Psriis- 
ment,  just  published,  includes  one  from  a  respectable  congregation  of  Chiit* 
tians  at  Newington  Green,  praying  for  an  improved  version  of  the  Bible,  on 
account  of  the  inaccuracies  and  errors  with  which  the  authorised  versioa 
abounds.    The  petition  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hey  wood,  M.P. 

Education  in  Scotland. — On  the  13th  ult.  the  Lord  Advocate  said 
he  proposed  to  ask  for  leave,  on  the  31st  inst.,  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regolste 
the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  and  also  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  promote 
education  in  the  burghs  of  Scotland. 

The  Celebrated  Bowyer  Bible. — On  the  seventh  day's  sale  of  (he 
extensive  and  valuable  Ubrary  of  the  late  Mr.  Albinson,  of  Bolton,  hj 
Mr.  James  Lomax,  of  the  firm  of  Lomax  and  Sons,  auetiooeers.  Lot 
1253  in  the  catalogue  was  the  celebrated  Bowyer  Bible,  foUo,  moioeco, 
illustrated  with  many  thousands  of  engrarings,  contained  in  a  ricUj- 
carved  antique  oak  cabinet.  Mr.  Lomax,  in  offering  it,  stated  that  Mr. 
Bowyer,  whose  name  was  familiar  to  literary  men,  was  the  pubhsher  of 
many  important  works  which  were  to  be  found  in  most  valuable  libraries. 
In  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Bowyer  determined  to  publish  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  for  cost  and  magnificence  should  stand  unrivalled  in  the  arnisb  of 
literature.  He  produced  two  folio  copies ;  one  of  these  was  in  the' British 
Museum,  in  seven  volumes ;  the  other  he  resolved  to  illustrate  in  a  manner 
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far  surpassing  anything  of  the  kmd  erer  attempted.  This  task  he  under- 
took  and  performed,  though  at  the  commencement  he  could  have  had  but 
a  faint  idea  of  the  enormous  labour  and  expense  of  such  an  undertaking. 
The  number  of  years  in  which  Mr.  Bowjer  was  occupied  in  collecting  the 
engravings  which  illustrated  almost  every  chapter  of  this  sacred  bock 
exceeded  24 ;  and  the  whole,  when  completed,  extended  to  45  volumes, 
which  were  elegantly  bound  under  bis  own  superintendence.  The  work 
was  illustrated  by  at  least  6000  engravingSi  executed  by  about  600  of  the 
most  celebrated  engravers,  and  from  the  works  of  eminent  artists  from  the 
year  1450  to  the  time  of  its  completion.  The  book,  therefore,,  was  the 
work  of  a  life.  The  cost  of  the  engravings  was  ^3300 ;  to  which  there 
was  to  be  added  the  printing  and  binding,  and  ^150  for  the  oak  cabinet, 
making  a  total  cost  of  4000  guineas.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Bowyer  this 
splendid  work  became  the  property  of  his  family,  and  a  few  years  ago  it 
was  disposed  of,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bowyer* s  daughter,  by  Mr.  Parkes  of 
London,  in  a  lottery  of  4000  subscribers,  at  £1  It.  each.  The  late  Mr. 
Albinson,  having  heard  of  it,  was  anxious  to  possess  it,  and  ultimately 
purchased  it  through  the  agency  of  a  gentleman  of  Manchester*  After  the 
purchase  it  was  removed  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Moreland  of  Manchester, 
where  the  public  were  admitted  to  a  private  inspection  of  it.  The  gentle- 
man who  was  now  the  owner  had  been  advised  to  offer  it  for  competition 
in  the  metropolis,  but  he  was  anxious  that  the  gentlemen  of  this  district 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  the  list  of  competitors,  in  the  hope 
that  one  of  our  opulent  residents  might  be  enabled  to  place  it  within  the 
walls  of  his  mansion.  Mr.  Moreland,  of  Manchester,  commenced  the 
bidding  with  ^00.  The  next  offer  was  ^450,  by  Mr.  Robert  Heywood, 
of  the  Pike,  Bolton.  This  was  followed  by  i^OO  from,  Messrs.  Upham 
and  Beet,  of  London.  Mr.  James  Catterail,  of  Bolton,  next  offered  500 
guineas,  and  ultimately  the  work  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Robert 
Heywood  for  ^550. — Manchester  Guardian* 


THB  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
Tb«  article  under  this  title  must,  for  want  of  space,  stand  over  till  next  month.  It 
includes  descriptions  of  and  remailcs  on  the  following  works  ^—*' Mottelle's  French 
Language  simplified.''  "  How  to  teach  and  how  to  learn  French,"  by  D.  M.  Aird. 
'*  Conversational  Fk«ncfa  Phrases.''  **  French  in  a  Fortnight."  »  The  Right  Way  of 
learning,  prowMndng,  speaking,  translating  and  writing  F^nch."  **  Les  Jeunes  Nar- 
rateim,  ou  Petit  Contes  moreaux  ^  I'usage  et  k  la  portee  des  Enfsnts." 
The  following  articles  are  kept  back  for  the  same  reason. 

ART  EDUCATION. 
Including  notices  of  the  art  of  painting  and  drawing  in  coloured  crayons,  Mrs. 
William   Daffield's  "Art  of  Floiver  Painting,"    and  the  Pictures  exhibited   at   the 
National  Institution  of  Fine  Arts. . 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION. 
A  long  article,  including  remarks  on  Lord  John  Ruaseirs  proposed  scheme,  and  notices 
of  a  variety  of  magazines  and  works  on  the  subject. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Noticing  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  **  The  New  Biblical  AUas,"  <«  BUdlakeV" 
— See  "  Notices  to  Correspondents^* p,  190. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 
4c*:ie  We  select  such  only  as  appear   suitable  for  teachers  or  pupils. 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  advertised  in  "  The  Governess  Advertiser." 
Those  marked  thus  f  have  been  noticed  in  our  pages.    Those  marked 
thus  X  <ure  noticed  in  the  present  number. 

N.B.  Manj  of  our  readers  having  suggested  that  the  publishing  of  the 
price  of  each  work  would  be  an  additional  attraction ;  we  shall  for  the 
future  do  so.  In  cases  in  which  our  readers  cannot  readily  obtain  the 
books  they  want,  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Darton  and  Co.,  will  supply  oa 
the  usual  school-terms. 


AouLAH  (G.) — The  Mother's  Recom- 
pense ;  a  Sequel  to  "  Home  Influence." 
5th  edit.  12mo.  pp.  530,  cL  7s. 

Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.  Abridged 
by  Tliomas  Morell,  and  improved  by 
John  Carey.  New  edit.  8vo.  pp.  654, 
bd.  lOs.  6d. 

Amusing  Pictures  for  Children.  Imp. 
8to.  bds.  4  s. 

Arnold  (T.  K.) — Selections  from  Cicero ; 
with  English  Notes.  Part  1.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  2nd  edit.  12mo.  pp.  196, 
cl.  4s. 

Audubon,  the  Naturalist  in  the  New 
World :  his  Adventures  and  Discoveries. 
By  Mrs.  Horace  St.  John.  12mo.  pp. 
180,  cl.  2s.  6d. 

Anthologia  Gnecain  usum  Schole  Rag- 
biensis.     12mo.  pp.  96,  cl.  3s.  6d. 

Beam  (A)  for  Mental  Darkness.  For  the 
Benefit  of  the  Idiot  and  his  Institution. 
6d. 

Bolland  (Rev.  A.)— The  Sabbath  from 
God:  a  Plea  for  its  Obligation;  with 
Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished.   8vo.  pp.  19,  sewed,  4d. 

Bossoli  (C.) — Authentic  Views  in  Co- 
loured Tints  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  all 
parts  of  the  Crimea.  Part  I,  folio,  plain, 
21s. ;  colM,  428. 

Brassbur  (I.) — A  Grammar  of  the  French 
Language,  comprehending  new  and  com- 
plete Rules  on  the  Genders  of  French 
Nouns.  11th  edit.  12mo.  pp.  276,  cl.  5s. 

BiiioHT  Light  in  Early  Dawn;  or,  a 
Mother's  Recollection  of  a  Little  One 


whom  Jesus  loved :  with  a  few  Thoughts 
on  the  Privileges  and  Responsibilities  of 
Mothers.     12mo.  d.  2s. 

Cardiff  Art  Exhibition,  1855  and  1856. 
Three  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Town 
Hall  daring  the  Eihibition.  Inaugoral 
Lecture,  by  H.  A.  Bruce ;  Poetry,  by 
J.  W.  Nicholl  Came;  Mechanicsl 
Science,  by  H.  Maskworth.     Is. 

Carpenter  (W.  B.)— The  Microscope 
and  its  Revelations.  Illustrated  by  345 
wood  engravings.  12mo.  pp.  790,  cl. 
12s.  6d. 

Catlet  (E.  8.)— The  European  Revoln- 
tions  of  1848.     2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  cL  18s. 

Child  (Mrs.)— The  Girl's  Own  Book. 
17th  edit.  Square  16mo.  pp.  420,  cl. 
4s.  6d. 

*Childrxn  (The)  of  Scripture.  18mo. 
pp.  264,  d.  2s.  6d. 

Choral  Wreath  (The);  or  Vocal  Har- 
mony for  School  and  Home.  No.  1 
(pub.  Monthly).  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  16«  sd.3d. 

Cicero. — M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  de  Finibos 
Bonorum  et  Malorum  Libri  Quinque. 
Recensuit  Henr.  AUnus.  12mo.  pp. 
300,  sewed,  4s. 

CuMMiNO  (Rev.  J.) — The  Church  in  the 
Army :  a  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Room,  Borough  Road. 
12mo.  pp.  36,  sewed,  4d. 

CuRRiE  (G.) — Essay  on  Life  Assurance. 
12mo.  2s.  6d. 

Darton's  Alphabet  of  Animals.  IHus- 
trated  by  Harrison  Weir.  Square  16nio. 
cl.  Is.  6d. 
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Daviks  (L.)  —  Confirmation;  or,  the 
Laying-on  of  Hands.  12ino.  pp.  24, 
sewed,  2d. 

Db  la  Vote  (M.)— Lo  Jeunea  Narra- 
teurs,  ou  Petits  Contes  Moraux  k  Tusage 
et  k  la  port^e  des  Enfints.  Par  Marin 
De  la  Voye.  2nd  edit.  18mo.  pp.  140, 
cl.  28. 

Dbm  I80K  (H.)— Golielmi  Shaksperii  Julius 
Cssar.    8vo.  pp.  178,  cl.  28. 

*  DuFFiBLD  (Mrs.)— The  Art  of  Flower 
Painting.     12ino.  pp.  64,  sewed,  Is. 

Early  Walks  in  the  Fields  of  Knowledge. 
Printed  on  calico.  Sq.  150  illustr.  cl. 
4s.  6d. 

Edmonds  (6.)— Philosophy  of  Discourse: 
a  Universal  Alphabet,  Grammar,  and 
Language.    4to.  42s. 

BNCTCLOPiBDiA  Britannica  ;  or,  Dic- 
tionary of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  General 
Literature.  VoL  10,  4to.  pp.  800,  cL 
24s. 

EuPBONiA.  Portions  of  Holy  Scripture 
marked  for  Chanting.  4th  edit.  12mo. 
sewed,  6d. :  cl.  Is. 

with  Chanto.    Cr.  8vo.  cL  2s. 

EuRiPiDKS.— Short  Notes  to  Six  Plays  of 
Euripides.    18mo.  pp.  92,  d.  3s. 

EvBRT  Bot's  Book:  a  complete  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Sports  and  Amusements, 
intended  to  afford  Recreation  and  In- 
struction to  Boys  in  their  Leisure  Hours. 
New  edit.  12mo.  with  illustrations,  pp. 
620,  cL  8s.  6d. 

Farram D  (B.)— The  Christian  System ;  or. 
Teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  8to. 
cl.  8s. 

Florencb  Murray  :  a  Narrative  of  Facts. 
By  her  Mother,  H.  L.  M.  18mo.  pp. 
186,  cL  Is.  6d. 

Gardbnino  for  the  Many;  being  Prac- 
tical Monthly  Directions  for  the  Culti- 
vation, step  by  step,  of  each  Crop  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Amateur  and  Cottager  by 
Contributors  to  The  C9itage  Gardener. 
12mo.  pp.  56,  sewed,  3d. 

Gardimbr  (W.)— The  History  of  Congo 
in  Search  of  his  Master.  5th  edit.  12mo. 
pp.  226,  cl.  2s. 

Giles  (Dr.) — First  Lessons  in  English 
History,  for  the  use  of  Children.  New 
edit.  18mo.  pp.  95,  9d. 

Grandfatbrr  Wbitbbbad's  Catechism 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History, 
Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  Op- 
tics, and  Locomotives.  12mo.  pp.  160, 
cl.  is.  6d. 

Grotb  (G.)— -History  of  Greece.  Vol.  12, 
8vo.  pp.  764,  cl.  16s. 


Grotius  (H.)— On  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books  of.  Literally  Translated  into 
English  by  a  Graduate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.    8vo.  swd.  2s. 

Handbook  of  American  Literature  :  His- 
torical, Biographical,  and  Critical.  12mo. 
pp.  314,  cl.  3s.  6d. 

Hall  AM  (H.) — Introduction  to  the  Lite- 
rature of  Europe  in  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  Centuries.  5th  edit.  4 vols.  Vol.4, 
12mo.  pp.  410,  cl.  6s. 

Harris  (M.  M.)— Questions  on  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles, 
to  be  Answered  in  Writing  in  the 
Words  of  Sacred  Scripture ;  with  Ques- 
tions adapted  to  Nicholas  "Help  to 
the  Reading  of  the  Bible."  2nd  edit. 
18mo.  pp.  36,  swd.  6d. 

Hbrrino  (R.) — Paper  and  Paper  Making, 
Ancient  and  Modem.  By  Richard 
Herring.  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Croly.  2nd  edit.  8vo.  pp.  1 16, 
cl.  7s.  6d. 

Hind  (J.) — ^The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Arithmetic;  comprising  the  Nature 
and  Use  of  Logarithms :  with  the  Com- 
putations employed  by  Artificers,  Gagers, 
and  Land  Surveyors.  8th  edit.  12mo. 
pp.  272,  bds.  4s.  6d. 

HoRNB  (Bp.)— A  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms.  New  edit.  8vo.  pp. 
760,  d.  lOs.  6d; 

HoRACB,  Part  I;  with  Notes  on  the 
Odes.  By  Henry  Young.  12mo.  pp. 
190,  bds.  Is. 

How  to  Speak  with  Propriety;  on  the 
Principle  of  Dr.  Webster.  By  Oxo- 
niensis.    Sq.  16mo.  pp.  24,  swd.  6d. 

Hubert  (Rev.  H.  S.  M.)— Readings  for 
the  ThoughtfuL    12mo.cl.  Is.  6d. 

HuGBBS  (W.),  Hall  (S.),  and  Bartbo- 
LOMBW  (J.) — Hand  Atlas  of  Modern 
Geography :  a  Series  of  37  Maps.  New 
edit.  4to.  cl.  21s. 

Indbstructiblb  Picture  Lessons,  printed 
on  calico.     16mo.  cl.  2s.  6d. 

JoNBS  (O.)  —  Grammar  of  Ornament. 
Drawn  on  Stone,  and  Printed  in  Co- 
lours.   Part  1,  folio,  swd.  10s. 

Landfort  (L.  de)— a  Guide  U)  Youth ; 
or,  the  Christian  Philosopher's  Lesson  ; 
or,  Moral  Duties,  Virtue,  and  Etiquette. 
8vo.  pp.  152,  cl.  4s. 

LaI^olbt  (J.  B.)— Literary  Sandwich :  a 
Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
8vo.  5s. 

I  Lardnbr  (D.)— The  Microscope.  ByDio- 
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nyiias  I^idner.    (Fh)m  '*  The  Moseom 
of  Science  and  Art.")    1 2mo.  cL  2t. 

Lardnbh  (D.)^The  Musearn  of  Science 
and  Art.  Edited  by  Dionysin  Lardner. 
Vol.  9,  12III0.  pp.  186,  bds.  Is.  6d. 

Lardwbk  (D.) -^  Handbook  of  Natural 
Philoaophy:  Optica.  By  Dionysiiii  Lard- 
ner.    12 mo.  pp.  428,  d.  5b. 

M ACDOUGAL  (T.)—  OntUnea  deacriptiYe  of 
Modern  Geography,  and  a  short  Account 
of  Pideatine  or  Jadea;  with  References 
to  Blank  Mapa,  &e.  11th  edit.  12mo. 
pp.  180.  bda.  2a.  6d. 

Madyio  (J.  N.) — ^A  Latin  Grammar,  for 
the  use  or  Schools.  Tranalated  from  the 
original  German,  with  the  sanction  and 
co-operation  of  the  author,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Wood.  3rd  edit.  8to.  pp.  520, 
cl.  12s. 

*  Murray  (H.)— The  Art  of  Painting  and 
Drawing  in  Coloured  Crayons ;  being  a 
Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Execution 
of  Portraiture  and  Landscape.  12mo. 
pp.  60,  swd.  Is. 

NuGKB  (G.)— The  Holy  Women  of  the 
Goapel ;  being  a  Series  of  Lent  Lectures. 
By  Rev.  George  Nugee.    Fcp.  pp.  85 
cL  2s.  6d. 

Oku  (R.)— Musae  Etonenses,  aive  Carmi- 
num  EtonsB  conditomm  Delectus.  Se- 
ries nova.  Tom.  1,  Fasdculus  K  8vo. 
pp.  100,  cl.  58. 

Panoramic  View  of  Palestine;  or,  the  j 
Holy  Land  before  the  Destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  case,  pi.  2s.  6d. ; 
col.  3s.  6d. 

Papsrs  for  the  Schoolmastbr.  VoL  5 
(1856),  12mo.  pp.  286,  cl.  3s. 

Parkbr  (R.  G.)— a  School  Compendium 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy; 
embracing  the  Elementary  Principles  of 
Mechanica,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics, 
Acoustics,  P^ronomics,  Optics,  Electri- 
city, Galvanism,  Magnetism,  &c.,  &c. 
New  edit.  12mo.  d.  3s.  6d. 

Parley's  Rrst  Atlas  for  Junior  Classes 
and  Home  Education.    4to.  swd.  Is. 

Pauix  (R.  B.)~ Arithmetical  Table  Book, 
with  numerous  Miscellaneous  Informa- 
tion.   2nd  edit.  18mo.  pp.  36,  swd.  4d. 

Prnn  (W.)~An  Historical  Biography 
founded  on  Family  and  State  Papers. 
By  Hepworth  Dixon.  New  edition,  with 
a  new  Preface  in  Reply  to  the  Accusa- 
tions of  Mr.  Macanlay.  12mo.  pp.  420, 
cl.  7s. 


Penny  (7.  E.)— A  Review  of  «  Spiritual 
Anatomy  ;*'  containing  some  Remarks 
relative  to  the  Expediency^  as  well  as 


the  Propriety,  of  a  National  Ohaervsaee 
of  the  SancUty  of  the  Sabbnth.  ]2fflo. 
pp.  68,  swd.  Is. 

Peter  PARLBY-*The  Balloon  Traveb  of 
Robert  Merry  and  his  Young  Friends 
over  various  Coontries  in  Europe.  16mo. 
pp.  372,cl.  4s.6d. 

PoRQUBT  (L.  P.  F.  de)— The  Gorse;  its 
Use,  Abuse,  and  Culture :  being  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Great  Economy  of  the  Mew 
Feeding  System,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  84«  swd. 
2s.  6d. 

Power  (Rev.  P.  B.]— The  Last  Shilliii|; 
or,  the  Selfish  Child :  n  Story  founded 
on  Fact.     18mo.  pp.  178,  d.  la.  6d. 

Present  AsPEcra  of  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Question ;  with  a  Historical  Surrey. 
By  a  Layman.    8vo.  pp.  40»  awd.  1«. 

RussBLL  (H.)— One  Hundred  Songs,  Ma- 
aie  and  Woida.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  84, 
awd.  la. 

Sabbath-School  Tune  Book  aad  Ser- 
vice of  Praise  for  the  Sanctuary.  Edit- 
ed by  Thomaa  SUurrock.  S2bio.  pp. 
)76,  d.  Is. 

Sargent  (O.  E.) — ^The  Engliah  Peasiat 
Girl.    ISmo.  pp.  186,  d.  la.  6d. 

Scripture  Storibb  for  Toung  Children, 
printed  in  Oil  Coloara.  By  George  G. 
Ldghton.    8q.  16mo.  d.  la.  6d. 

Shakbpeare  (W.)  —  Dramatic  Worb: 
with  Notes  by  Samuel  Weller  Singer; 
Life,  &c.,  by  William  Watkins  Uoyd. 
Vol.  3, 12mo.  pp.  482.  d.  6a. 

Shak^pearb.  Stratford  Edition.  Edited 
by  Charles  Knight.  Vol.  9,  12mo.  pp. 
250,  a  2a. 

Part  18»  12mo.pp.  125,  bda.  Is. 

Sherwood  (Mrs.)— The  Infant's  Ph>gress 
from  the  Valley  of  Destniotion  to  Ever- 
lasting Glory.  New  edit.  12ioo.  pp^  566, 
d.  3b.  6d. 

Sinclair  (C.)— Holiday  Houae:  a  Book 
for  the  Toung.  New  edit.  12mo.  pp. 
346,  bds.  2s. 

SiMBON  (R.)— The  Elements  of  Euclid; 
the  First  Six  Books,  and  the  Eleventh 
and,  Twdfth :  from  the  Text  of  Robert 
Simson.  Edited,  in  the  Symbolical  Ibrm, 
by  R.  Blakdock.  New  edit  18mo.  pp* 
390,  d.  6s. 

SoLLXNo  (G.)  —  German  Rea^ng  Book. 
12mo.  pp.  232,  d.  6s. 

Stories  about  Bbabts.  By  r  Toung  Na- 
turalist. With  Illustrations  by  Harrison 
Wdr.    4to.  pp.  46,  d.  2s.  6d. 

Storibb  about  BiRoa.  By  a  Toung  Natn- 
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nltst    With  Illastrttions  by  Harriion 
Weir.    4to.  pp.  46,  cl.  2t.  6d. 

Thoctdidss'  History  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War ;  with  Notes  by  Heury  Young. 
Bookl.   12mo.  pp.  132,  bds.  Is, 

TiMBS  (J.) — ^Things  not  generally  known 
familiarly  Explunedi  a  Book  for  Old 
and  Young.  By  John  Timba.  12nio. 
pp.  246,  cL  3s.  6d. 

ToLHAusBN  and  GxKDiaaAL's  Technolo- 
gical French,  English,  and  German  Dic- 


tionary.   3  vols.  iSmo.  ISs. ;  or  each 
TOL  78. 

Twias  (Dr.  T.)— A  Letter  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
on  the  Law  Studies  of  the  University, 
8vo.  swd.  Is.  6d. 

Wolfram  (L.)— The  German  Echo:  a 
Faithful  Mirror  of  German  Every-day 
Conversation.     12mo.pp.  206,  cl.  38. 

YoNOK  (C.  D.^— An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con.   2nd  edit.  4to.  pp.  560,  cL  21s. 


NOTICES  OF  MXJSIC. 
'^Tbust  in  Proyidbnce  ;  Yield  no  more  thy  Heart  to  Sorrow." 

This  is  a  song  such  as  we  always  feel  a  pleasure  in  recommending  teach- 
ers to  introduce  to  their  pupils.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  sufficient  that 
songs  for  young  ladies  to  practise  should  be  unobjectionable,  but  that  they 
should  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  holiest  impulses.  We  have  constantly 
to  regret  the  taste-vitiating  tendency  of  the  lyrical  literature  of  the  day  ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  satisfactory  to  be  able  occasionally  to  meet  with  a  new 
piece  with  words  which  a  pupil  may  remember  with  profit  to  the  end  of 
her  life.  Both  music  and  words  of  ''Trust  in  Providence"  are  published 
anonymously;  yet  both  appear  to  be  the  work  of  master-minds.  It  is 
composed  in  the  scale  of  F  major ;  but  it  partakes  more  of  its  relative 
minor.    Voice  compass,  E  on  the  first  line  to  F  on  the  fifth. 


"  Yield  no  more  thy  heart  to  sorrow, 
Grief  a  ray  of  Hope  may  borrow : 
Hath  not  oft  a  smiling  morrow 
Dawned  at  last  apoa  the  darkest  night  of 

care? 
Tho*  not  one  be  left  to  love  thee, 
Let  not  Fortune's  changes  move  thee, 
There  is  still  a  world  above  thee, 
And  the  keenest  pang  may  find  a  solace 

there. 
Let  no  thought  of  thine  be  aimless. 
Each  desire,  O  be  it  blameless, 
Joys  unnnmber'd,  riches  nameless. 
Then  shall  chase  away  the  clouds  of  thy 

despair. 


Is  not  life  a  mingled  measure, 
Now  of  pain,  and  now  of  pleasure ; 
That  which  to.day  we  most  treasure 
May  take  wing,  and  with  the  morrow  pass 

away  ? 
Hopeless  grief  is  kin  to  madness ; 
Then  remember,  in  thy  sadness, 
That  the  morrow  may  bring  gladness 
To  the  eye  that  weeps,  the  heart  that 

mourns  to-day. 
Though  the  tongue  of  Scorn  deride  thee. 
Let  the  voice  of  Wisdom  guide  thee ; 
And,  whatever  may  betide  thee. 
Trust   in   Providence,  and   yield  not  to 

dism«y." 


♦Nobody  Passes  that  Way. 

We  say  quite  enough  to  commend  this  song,  to  those  for  whom  it  would 
not  be  unsuitable,  when  we  say  that  Miss  Isabella  Warne  has  cleverly 
adapted  the  following  words  ^  mosic :— 


^^^  THE   GOVBRMESS.  [aPRIL, 

"  There's  a  bow'r  in  the  vale  hy  the  side  of  a  rill, 

Down  yonder,  not  for  from  the  old  ruin'd  mill ; 

I  sit  there  alone  sometimes  half  thro'  the  day, 

Tis  so  quiet,  for  nobody  passes  that  way ; 

Sweet  flow'rs  spring  around  and  Vve  made  a  turf  seat, 

The  birds  seem  to  know  me  and  come  to  my  feet, 

Oh  no  'tis  not  hnefy,  I  love  there  to  sUy, 

'Tis  so  pleasant,  and  nobody  passes  that  way ! 
"  No  you  eatmof  go  with  me,  indeed  you  must  not ; 

Though  Tm  sure  you  would  think  it  a  beautiful  spot; 

For  my  mother  would  chide,  I  don't  know  what  she'd  sar. 

If  she  heard  that  by  chance  you  were  passing  that  way  ; 

I  think  III  go  Mw  just  to  sketch  the  old  mill, 

I  shall  sUy  till  the  moon  rises  over  the  hill : 

The  path  is  quite  straight,  you  can't  go  astray ; 

That  is,  if  by  chance  you  are  passing  that  way, 

If  by  chance,  quite  by  ehanee,  you  are  passing  that  way  !" 

There  is  a  quiet  vein  of  humour  in  these  words  which  renders  them 
welcome,  as  presenting  something  like  variety  in  ballads  written  for  ladies. 
It  is  perhaps  as  comic,  if  not  as  saucy,  a  song  as  any  young  lady  of  sweet 
sixteen  would  venture  to  sing ;  but  we  see  nothing  in  it  to  shock  prudent 
mammas.  The  music  is  in  A  flat,  major ;  voice  compass,  D  below  the 
stave  to  F  on  the  fifth  line  (or,  ad  lib.,  A  flat  on  the  leger  line). 

The  Heart  clings  to  Home. 

This  is  a  posthumous  ballad,  by  one  whose  effusions  recommend  them- 
selves to  all  who  delight  in  chaste  and  harmonious  songs  of  the  affections- 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly.  As  we  subjoin  the  words,  idl  we  need  say  about 
the  music  is,  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  them.  It  is  in  j&  flat,  major; 
voice  compass,  D  below  the  stave  to  F  on  the  fifth  line. 

"  Oh !  the  Heart  clings  to  Home,  though  that  home  may  be  loat, 
Though  the  haunts  that  were  dearest  a  stranger  may  boast ; 
A  treasure  is  nerer  so  dear  to  the  heart 
As  when  we  remember  it  soon  may  depart. 
Tbo'  the  sunshine  of  friendship  our  birthplace  endears, 
It  is  never  so  loved  as  when  hallowed  by  tears. 
Thus,  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  where'er  we  may  roam. 
With  unchanging  affection  the  Heart  clings  to  Home. 

**  Oh  1  the  Heart  clings  to  Home.    We  may  wander  away. 
But  how  oft  comes  the  dream  of  a  happier  day  ; 
And  we  people  the  desert,  the  ocean,  the  grove 
With  the  absent  who  wakened  our  earliest  love. 
How  blest  is  his  sleep  when  the  wanderer  hears 
The  sweet  voice  that  bless'd  him  in  infantine  years : 
Tho'  around  him  the  elements  thunder  and  foam. 
His  visions  are  happy— his  Heart  clings  to  Home." 
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Hay  Ovardian  Angels  bovbr  nbar  Theb. 
A  beautiful  benedictory  ballad  by  Frank  Romer,  who,  being  composer  as 
weU  as  writer,  has  admirably  adapted  the  music  to  the  words.     Composed 
iu  A  fiat  major ;  voice  compass,  C  below  the  stave  to  E  flat  on  the  fourth 
space. 


*"  As  thy  wtv'ring  footsteps  wsnder 

O'er  the  nigged  path  of  life, 
Often  by  the  way  to  ponder, 

Compass'd  round  by  storm  and  strife ; 
Or,  when  buds  and  blooming  flowers 

Wreath  with  joy  the  fleeting  hours, 
May  guardian  angels  hover  near  thee, 

Ever  with  a  watchful  care ; 
O  may  their  influence  nerre  and  cheer 
thee, 

Ev'ry  earthly  trial  to  bear. 


"When    the   hopes   of  youth's    bright 
morning. 
And  its  radiant  promise  bright. 
With  a  sad  and  mournful  warning. 

Changes  to  the  darkest  night ; 
When  the  early  flow'rs  of  May 

Wither  one  by  one  away, 
May  guardian  angels  hover  near  thee. 

Ever  with  a  watchful  care ; 
O  may  their  influence  nerve  and  cheer 
^hee, 
£v*ry  earthly  trial  to  bear." 


The  Whisper  Rock, 

Written  and  composed  by  Mr.  J,  Caulfield.  We  confess  that  we  prefer 
his  music  to  his  poetty.  Of  young  Nora  he  says,  *'  Her  spirit  was  sad 
and  her  heart  it  was  weary,"  and  he  makes  her  apostrophize  the  absent  but 
returning  *'  Demot,"  in  the  following  unmeaning  words  :  "And  these  eyes 
that,  now  tearful,  again  will  beam  brightly."  Trite  ballad  phrases  are 
lavishly  used  by  Mr.  Caulfield,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  admired  in  this 
song  except  the  melody,  which  is  simple,  but  very  pleasing,  and  worthy  of 
better  words.  It  is  in  F  major ;  voice  compass,  C  below  the  stave  to  f*  on 
the  fifth  line. 

The  Olive  Branch  is  another  effort  of  Mr.  Caulfield,  and  we  regret  to 

say  that  it  is  not  a  more  successful  one.    The  solecisms  are  very  glaring. 

For  instance — 

"  The  wife  who  weeping  left  him, 

When  his  conntry's  lacred  call 

Of  child  and  home  bereft  him, 

Kind  Heav'n  restore  them  all." 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  '*  Whisper  Bock,*'  the  music,  which  is  by  Mr. 
J.  Harroway,  R.A.,  is  the  redeeming  quality.  It  is  in  u!^  major ;  voice 
compass,  C  sharp  below  the  stave  to  C  on  the  fourth  space. 


VARIETIES. 

Elegant  itubica.!.  Criticism.— The  present  Saltan,  Abdul  Medjid. 
is  said,  after  listening  to  an  enegetic  French  pianist,  to  have  said  to  hin^ 
"  I  have  heard  Thalberg,  I  have  heard  Lizst,  but  of  all  the  men  I  ever 
heard,  I  have  never  seen  one  perspire  so  much  as  you  !'* 
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Lawyxrb  sating  Sti.labi.I8. — in  a  carriage  case  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  Mr.  Hawkins  had  frequently  to  advert  to  that  description  of  rehide 
called  a  "  broughaoi/'  which  he  pronounced  in  proper  dissyllabic  form. 
Lord  Campbell  suggested  that  the  word  was  as  frequently  contracted  to 
"  broom,"  which  was  just  as  well  known,  and  the  use  of  which  would  save 
a  syllable.  Henceforward  Mr.  Hawkins  called  it  "  broom."  Presently 
the  argument  turned  npon  omnibuses,  and  Lord  Campbell  frequently  used 
the  word  *'  omnibus,"  to  which  he  gave  its  due  length.  "  I  beg  your  lord- 
ship's  pardon,*'  retorted  Mr.  Hawkins,  ''but  if  your  lordship  will  call  it 
'  bus'  you  will  save  two  syllables,  and  make  it  much  more  intelli^ble  to 
the  witnesses."     The  learned  lord  assented  to  the  proposed  abbreriation. 


ANSWEHS  AND  NOTICES  TO  COERESPONDENTS. 

ip%  Anonymoub  Commuwications  art  noticed,  except  when  they  arc  of  a  pemmal 
nature,  or  contain  muubttantiated  auertima,  hut  in  all  coiec  it  ic  admtahU  that  ^ 
retpondentc  favour  the  editor  with  their  namee  and  addrcuee.   Omfidenee  may  he  rM 

Life  Assurance.    (Geo.  J.) 

Prices  of  new  books.  (A.  M.) — ^The  saggestion  has  been  made  to  na  yerj  frequently 
during  the  last  few  months.    We  thank  you,  and  shall  act  upon  it 

«  A  Legend  of  Limerick  Cathedral."    (M.  A.  R.  St.  Albans.)— ReceiTed  with  thanks. 

"The  Invitation"  declined  with  thanks. 

General  History.  (A  Recent  Subscriber.)— We  think  that  the  **  Compendium  of  Cltfo- 
nology  *'  by  Miss  Jaquemet  will  prove  just  the  work  to  suit  you,  if  the  price  is  not  too 
high ;  toe  consider  it  a  cheap  book,  although  there  are  many  larger  at  its  price, 
geven  thiUinge.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  and  may  be  obtained 
through  your  bookseller. 

Keedle-work.  (P.  J.) — ^The  migority  of  our  subscribers  would  not  agree  with  you  on  tbe 
subject ;  indeed,  several  have  suggested  that  we  should  not  give  any  uMdle-work. 
With  reference  to  the  change  mentioned  in  "The  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine/'  it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  more  than  a  third  of  our  aubicriben  sie 

OBNTLBMBK. 

lisdy  Principal.  (M.  C.  B.) — Our  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  qnalificatiooi 
deemed  essential  to  the  post  of  Lady  Principal  to  one  of  the  new  coUeges;  she  slao 
vrishes  for  information  with  regard  to  the  staff  of  female  teachers  and  to  the  geoeral 
arrangements. 

Amongst  other  articles  not  inserted  this  month  for  want  of  space  are: 

ThB  DbBIVATION   and  PttONUNCIATION  OF  GbOOBAPHICAI.  NaMBS. 

Obthogsefbit,  including  notices  of  "  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Characters ;"  "  Oribo- 
graphic  Aids;"  '*  Pinnock's  New  London  Expositor;"  *<  English  Reading  Teacher;" 
**  Advanced  Reading  Teacher  $"  <'  The  Practical  Stenographer." 

A  large  number  of  songs,  dance-music,  and  works  on  musie  have  been  received ;  ^ 
notice  of  the  majority  of  them  shall  appear  next  month. 

TO  ADVERTISERS.— We  have  this  month  about  ee^en  or  eight  pages  of  advertise- 
ments in  type,  but  we  are  compelled  to  omit  them.  We  have  inserted  few,  except 
those  for  which  contracts  have  been  made.  We  might,  perhaps,  have  found  spaces 
for  several  pages  by  leaving  out  other  matter ;  but  we  could  not  do  so  without  the 
risk  of  giving  offence  to  some  by  an  aipparent  partiality* 

*^  As  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  answers  for  a  bu^  number  of  eoirespond* 
ents,  we  shall  send  those  of  importance  by  post. 


THE     GOVERNESS. 


FRANCES  THORNTON; 

OK, 

PASSAGES    IN  THE   LIFE  OF  A  GOVERNESS. 

BY  TBB  AUTBOK  OF 

"  LECTURES  ON  METHOD   IN  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING/' 

AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(Continued from  page  149.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WORK   AT  LAST. 

The  frost,  which  affected  the  fingers  of  Symons  the  milkman  ia 
the  remote  village  of  Bilberry,  soon  began  to  be  felt  more  and  more 
sharply,  until  winter  fairly  set  in,  and  Frances  and  her  sister  had 
to  fight  through  many  a  cold  and  wintry  walk  on  their  way  to  the 
Wilderness.  To  both,  but  especially  to  Frances,  the  season  seemed 
to  be  of  unusual  and  dreary  length ;  and  when  at  last  Spring  did 
come,  it  was  received  with  a  double  welcome.  Every  primrose 
seemed  to  have  more  than  usual  beauty,  and  every  violet  a  value 
imknown  for  many  a  year.  The  cold  was  still  intense,  even  on  to 
windy  March,  on  one  day  at  the  latter  end  of  which  the  two  girls 
were  once  more  making  their  way  to  the  Wilderness. 

"  Well,  now,  Mary,^'  said  the  younger  sister,  *'  I  have  waited 
long  enough  for  work,  I  am  sure ;  and  no  work  has  come.  You 
sud  that  work  wotUd  come — always  does  come — when  people  are 
ready  for  it.  Here  have  I  been  waiting  and  anxious  for  it,  ever 
since  last  year ;  and  no  work  is  to  be  had.'' 

"  Still,  Frances,  it  wiU  come  when  people  are  ready  for  it.  Be- 
fore any  important  work  can  be  well  undertaken,  the  worker  must 
have  learned  patience — ^must  have  left  off  counting  the  days  and 
hours  of  its  approach.    JoapatieQce  and  firetfnlness  would  tie  the 
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hands  of  tlie  cleverest  teacher.     Besides,  work  has  come  to  Toa 
already ;  are  you  doing  that  ?" 

"  No,  no,  Mary ;  the  work  I  have  here  with  you  in  teaching 
these  children  of  the  Wilderness  is  not  my  proper  work;  I  cannot 
bear  it.  I  don't  understand  drawing  thoroughly.  It  may  be  all 
very  well  for  you  who  understand  and  like  it ;  but  I  should  prefer 
having  my  pupils  wholly  under  my  care.  Whether  I  am  doing  my 
work  now,  therefore,  is  not  the  question/' 

'^  Yes,  I  think  it  is  indeed  the  very  question  of  all  questions. 
If  you  are  not  doing  the  work  given  you  to  do  now,  how  will  you 
set  about  that  which  will  be  yours  in  your  new  situation?  All 
our  work  is  set  for  us  by  the  same  one  hand — what  we  have  now, 
or  shall  have  next  week.*' 

^'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that.  But  what  is  the  netv  situation  ?  Hare 
you  really  heard  any  news  from  Mr.  Harvey?  Do  tell  me.  I 
thought  that  you  must  have,  when  you  looked  so  mysterious  at 
breakfast.^' 

"  Well,  Francic,  I  have  had  a  letter  firom  Mr.  Harvey,  contain- 
ing, I  hope,  good  news.  It  came  while  you  were  on  the  Cliff  this 
morning,  and  I  intended  to  have  kept  it  until  I  heard  from  him 
again.  But  you  have  guessed  my  secret-*so  that  now  you  may 
judge  for  yourself.  There  is  the  letter.  It  is  from  a  Mrs.  Spoon- 
bill, residing  in  Edgington  Square,  Loudon,  in  answer  to  an 
advertisement  which  Mr.  Harvey  put  in  the  Tme$  last  week ;  and 
Arom  all  I  can  judge  of  her  by  the  note,  she  appears  to  be  a  very 
pleasant  lady-like  woman.'' 

''  O  thank  you,  Mary.  Why  didnH  you  tell  me  before  ?  Here  we 
are  at  the  gates  of  the  Wilderness,  and  Diana  herself  pottering 
about  in  snow-boots  and  spectacles — so  that  I  shall  not  have  a 
chance  of  looking  at  Mrs.  Spoonbill  for  the  next  two  hours.'' 

Meanwhile,  as  the  sisters  disappear  among  the  shrubs  of  the 
Wilderness,  we  must  transport  our  readers  to  95,  Edgington 
Square,  London,  the  residence  of  John  Spoonbill,  Esq.,  stock- 
broker.  As  it  is  at  breakfast  time  that  this  worthy  gentleman 
generally  discusses  home  affairs  with  his  wife,  we  wiU  take  the 
liberty  of  looking  in  upon  him  at  that  hour. 
•  The  dock  has  just  struck  nine — in  a  very  grave  and  serious  tone ; 
the  two  servants  have  just  left  the  room  very  quietly,  after  fiunily 
prayer  in  the  parlour ;  all  three  of  the  children  have  been  quietly 
inducted  into  their  respective  places ;  Mr.  S.  is  as  quietly  cutting 
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ftlioea  from  a  pleasant-looking  hzm,  and  Sarah  his  wife^  as  soberly 
making  the  tea.  Order^  quiet^  and  regularity^  seem  to  be  the  three 
iratbhwords  of  the  house.  Even  in  the  Christian  names  of  his 
children  Mr,  Spoonbill  has  endeavoured  to  symbolise  this  truth — 
the  two  girls  being  Norma,  and  Prudeniia,  while  the  son  bears  the 
name  of  Cato. 

As  far  as  mere  appearances^  nothing  can  be  more  sober  and  cor- 
rect than  the  aspect  of  the  whole  party.  Let  us  listen  awhile  to 
the  conversation  going  on.  '*  My  dear  John/'  remarks  Mrs.  S,, 
"  My  dear  John,  are  you  listening  to  what  1  am  saying — ^because 
if  you  are  not ^" 

''  But  my  dear  Sarah,  I  am  listenings  and  all  attention.'' 

''  I  have  answered  that  advertisement  in  the  Thnes  from  some 
little  out  of  the  way  place  in  Devonshire^  and  the  curate  of  the 
parish  has  written  to  me  a  very  nice  and  proper  letter.  The  young 
person  for  whom  he  is  interesting  himself  is^  I  find^  the  daughter 
of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  and  only  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but 
he  speaks  well  of  her  in  other  respects,  and  of  course  she  can't  help 
being  so  young " 

'*  Besides/'  interrupts  Mr.  Spoonbill,  ''  every  day  will  help  to 
cure  that  fault." 

''  Of  that,  Mr.  S.,  I  am  perfectly  aware ;.  though  I  should  have 
preferred  its  being  cured  before  she  came,  that's  all,  if  I  might  say 
so— but  you  are  so  dreadfully  sharp.  However,  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  should  like  to  make  a  trial  of  this  Miss  Thornton  for 
a  month  or  two." 

''  Certainly,  my  dear, — if  you  think  proper ;  try  her  by  all  means. 
Cato  is  now. about  to  reach  an  age  which  demands  steady  and 
careful  cultivation ;  and  the  two  girls  really  require  more  time  than 
you  can  give  them." 

Cato  himself,  be  it  observed,  at  this  sudden  mention  of  his  name, 
gave  a  great  start,  being  at  that  very  moment  in  the  very  act  of 
trying  to  reach  a  plate  of  marmalade,  which  he  had  just  before 
been  solemnly  warned  not  to  touch.  The  start  upset  the  milk-jug 
in  front  of  the  dep6t  of  marmalade,  and  in  one  moment  Cato's 
fingers  were  in  a  sea  of  milk,  while  his  ears  were  tingling  under 
three  or  four  sharp  slaps  from  the  delicate  hands  of  mamma.  He 
was  removed  from  the  table  in  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing  and  indig- 
nation. When  he  was  gone,  the  lady  of  the  house  attempted  to 
renew  the  conversation,  but  Mr.  Spoonbill's  time  was  all  spent. 

F  2 
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He  must  be  off,  he  said ;  as  the  omnibus  was  very  punctual^  aud  he 
had  to  be  on  ^Change  exactly  at  10.15.    And  go  he  did. 

Mrs.  Spoonbill  in  the  course  of  the  day  indited  to  Mr.  Harvey 
the  following  note^  which  we  present  to  the  reader's  notice^  because 
the  lady's  character  was  apparent  even  in  her  epistolary  style.  It 
was  written  with  a  fine^  wiry^  steel  pen^  on  scented  paper,  and 
looked  the  very  picture  of  neatness  and  regularity.    Thus  it  rau:— 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

''It  was  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  young  lady  in 
whose  case  you  have  so  disinterestedly  exerted  yourself,  that  I  pe- 
rused your  peculiarly  kind  letter.  I  hasten,  in  reply  to  it,  to  express 
to  you  my  williogness  to  undertake  charge  of  the  poor  orphan  girl  ; 
and  if  she  can  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  my  three  amiable  chil- 
dren, I  hope  that  I  shall  find  her  worthy  of  a  mother's  confidence, 
while  she  rejoices  in  the  family  '  reunion '  in  which  she  now  has  the 
opportunity  of  taking  root.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  expedite 
the  date  of  her  departure  from  the  country,  as  here  we  are  sadly  in 
need  of  her  services ;  while  she  herself  is  doubtless  equally  desirous  of 
ceasing  to  be  any  longer  a  burden  to  her  friends. 

''  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
''  95,  Edgingtou  Square."  ''  Sarah  Spoonbill. 

This  was  the  letter  which  Mr.  Harvey  had  forwarded  to  the  girb 
on  the  morning  in  March  already  referred  to,  and  which  Frances 
read  with  no  very  great  amount  of  satisfaction,  as  they  again  passed 
The  Wilderness  gates. 

"  I  did  not  know  before,"  she  said  at  length,  '^  that  I  was  a  poor 
destitute  orphan  girl,  or  a  burden  to  my  friends ;  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Harvey  need  not  have  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  say  so." 

"  But  we  don't  know  that  he  has  done  so  yet,"  replied  her  sister 
quietly.  ''  Don't  let  us  condemn  him  until  we  know.  He  may  have 
only  said  that  you  were  an  orphan,  and  now  obliged  by  circum- 
stances to  go  out  as  a  governess." 

"  And  what  does  she  mean  by  my  taking  root  in  a  family  re- 
unicnf  She  is  clearly  a  very  grand  person  indeed,  with  her 
roundabout  phrases  and  sugary  words." 

^'  But,  Francie,  she  writes  kindly,  and  I  dare  say  means  well. 
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Let  US  forget  the  steel  pen  and  the  straight  lines^  and  think  that 
after  waiting  so  long  for  work  it  has  come  at  last.'' 

*'  Are  you  ready  for  it  ? ''  she  added  very  softly. 

This  remark  quieted  the  murmuring^  and  as  they  walked  home- 
wards  the  sisters  talked  over  the  whole  matter,  which  soon  seemed 
of  a  more  promising  and  cheering  tone. 

Within  a  week  firom  this  time  other  notes  passed  between  Bilberry 
and  95,  Edgington  Square ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  Frances 
accepted  the  situation,  and  agreed  to  start  for  London  in  a  few  days, 
one  of  which  she  promised  to  spend  with  her  mother's  father,  an 
old  man  of  nearly  ninety  years,  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  St.  Cavan. 

The  stage  coach  passed  through  the  village  and  would  set  her 
down  at  her  grandfisither's  door,  within  the  second  stage  fix>m  Bil- 
berry; and  by  this,  therefore,  she  started,  early  one  bright  spring 
morning,  to  make  her  first  journey  from  home.  Her  brother  Henry 
had  spent  the  previous  evening  with  the  sisters,  and  all  togeth^ 
they  had  talked  over  the  past  and  plans  for  the  future  with  cheer- 
fulness and  in  good  spirits.  They  all  felt  the  parting  deeply ;  per- 
haps none  more  than  Frances  herself,  in  spite  of  her  apparent  levity 
and  want  of  earnestness.  The  brother  concealed  his  feelings  as  well 
as  he  could  by  cdntinual  snatches  of  fun  and  laughter,  merry  words 
and  chatter  of  all  kinds ;  while  Mary  was  as  quiet  and  kind  as  usual, 
showing  no  sign  of  being  occupied  with  more  than  ordinary  busi- 
ness, save  by  an  occasional  tremor  in  her  voice  as  she  read  aloud 
their  usual  evening  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  a  deeper  earnestness 
as  they  joined  in  the  well-known  words  of  evening  prayer  to  their 
Father. 

None  of  the  party  slept  much  that  night,  and  the  morning  soon 
came  and  awoke  them  all  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  first  stage,  which 
was  also  to  take  Henry  bade  to  Bradford.  But  they  made  a  good 
breakfast,  according  to  Mary's  most  careful  injunction;  and  at 
length,  after  numberless  directions  about  favourite  plants.  Chowder, 
and  one  or  two  books  which  Mr.  Harvey  had  {Hromised  to  lend,  but 
had  not  sent,  the  parting  was  over.  The  luggage  was  soon  strapped 
to  the  roof  of  the  coach ;  the  guard's  cheery  words  of  '^  Now;  then, 
ma'am,  time's  up,"  were  uttered  for  the  last  time;  his  well-known 
bugle  summoned  all  the  idlers  to  the  doors  and  windows  of  High 
Street ;  one  more  smart  crack  of  the  whip,  and  they  were  gone. 
The  laat  glimpse  of  Mary  ^^^^  Prances  could  catch  showed  her 
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standing  in  the  cotttge-door  ihading  htt  eyes  with  her  hind,  •■  iht 
watched  the  retreating  wheeb*  A  moment  more,  and  thejr  were 
clear  of  the  village,  and  ratUing  along  through  Ivy  Iiane  with  bright 
sunny  meadows  on  eithw  hand* 

There  were  two  other  passengers  besides  Frances  and  her  brother 
— a  farmer  and  his  son,  going  to  Bradford  oattle  Adr ;  bnt  their 
conversation  was  chiefly  with  the  coachman  about  "  the  old  gray 
and  Squire  Harris^  last  run  with  the  harriers  down  to  Bradfind 
Mill/'  in  which  there  Was  little  to  interest  them.  As  fbr  themadvei^ 
they  were  too  full  of  thought  to  epeak  muehi  and  consequently  w«e 
silent  nearly  the  whole  way.  At  length,  howeverj  the  tower  of  St 
Cavan  appeared  above  the  hill,  and  then,  when  bat  a  few  mmneuli 
were  left,  they  found  hosts  ot  things  U)  be  iaid,  Ibr  wUoh  no  lime 
remained.  They  were  to  change  horses  at  Cataiii  and  ther^  while 
this  operation  was  being  oondiieted  and  the  Itiggtge  fmaoviBd,  Oe 
brother  and  sister  exchanged  ft  laet  gtM}d>»bye,  with  many  MfMit 
promises  on  both  sides  to  Write  Very  irften,  and  tell  all  th«  Bew% 
irhether  good,  bad,  or  indiflRsrent. 

Her  grandfather's  name  was  George  Bone^  and  he  lived  at  a 
small  cottage  just  out  of  the  viUage»  There  he  had  lived  ever  since 
his  marriage,  when  a  young  man,  nearly  siity  years  befova  |  and 
there,  lis.  he  said,  he  hoped  to  die.  There  all  his  children  had  grown 
up,  and  from  thence  they  had  all  gone  out  iuto  the  world  and 
settled.  He  waS  a  tali,  upright,  and  venerable  old  mani  still  hale 
and  hearty  and  aetive  in  his  old  age.  His  ftoe  shone  with  good 
nature  and  bettevoletiee,  and  whei«vmr  he  went  throughout  the 
neighbourhood  he  was  every  whM«  welcomed  with  respect  and  lovci 
Children  were  especially  fond  of  him ;  he  made  toys  for  them>  and 
for  them  gathered  many  a  bunch  of  flowersi  and  many  a  handftd  of 
rosy  applest  The  young  all  loved  him>  and  the  M  honoured  him ) 
and  if  any  feared  him  it  was  only  the  idle  end  dise^ute,  who  dnnded 
his  #ords  of  quiet  rebuke  h»  more  than  the  betlmr  wotde  of  ''Jus* 
tice  Harris^'  or  "Parson  Wint^/' 

His  Uttle  cottage  was  the  admiratixm  of  the  whole  eountry.  H« 
had  named  it  BonUhm^  in  rememlMnce,  he  saSdi  of  all  Qod's  geod« 
ness  to  him  there,  and  tried  in  every  simple  way  to  make  it  as 
beautifol  as  a  happy  home  should  be.  The  Walk  were  eoveml  vrtth 
creeping  roses,  jasmine,  and  woodbine>  which  all  seemed  to  toaaUk 
here  with  unusual  luxuriance.  The  roses  were  of  dl  oaloMs,  wUte, 
crimson,  and  the  most  delicate  pink  j  and  these^  mittf^ing  iKA  the 
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white  and  yellow  blossoms  of  tlie  jasmine  and  honeysucklej  pre- 
sented as  gay  and  beautiful  a  bouquet  as  could  be  found  for  many 
a  mile.  Myrtles  grew  along  at  the  foot  of  the  trellis-work^  and 
filled  the  garden  with  sweet  odour,  while  they  adorned  it  with  their 
shining  green  leaves ;  and  the  rest  of  the  small  plot  of  ground  was 
neatly  and  quaintly  cut  into  curved  and  sloping  beds  filled  with 
violets,  jonquils,  auriculas^  and  fuchsias  of  the  old-fashioned 
drooping  kind.  These  were  his  favourites,  and  on  them  and  his 
little  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house  he  bestowed  most  of  his  care 
and  time. 

A  village  lad  was  quickly  found  to  carry  her  box  to  Mr.  Bone's, 
and  Frances  was  soon  in  sight  of  the  well-known  cottage.  The  old 
man  was  not  at  home — so  said  his  faithful  servant  Charlotte ; — 
but  ^^she  knew  that  master  had  been  expecting  Miss  Francie  all 
day,  and  that  he  couldnH  be  far  off.*' 

The  lad,  therefore,  was  paid  for  his*  trouble  and  dismissed,  while 
Frances,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  wandered  down  into  the  orchard 
in  search  of  her  grandfather.  It  was  a  lovely  spring  momiDg,  and 
the  noonday  sun  shining  brightly  on  the  trees,  crowned  with  rosy 
apple  blossoms  of  red  and  white.  The  bees  were  all  abroad,  and  the 
still  air  was  filled  with  fragrance  and  that  peculiar  humming  sound 
as  of  thousand  wings,  which  often  marks  the  summer  poon.  After 
all  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  the  prenous  day,  this  quiet  scene  of 
beanty  and  happiness  was  a  great  relief  to  the  young  girl.  She 
became  more  subdued,  but  more  happy,  as  her  spirits  grew  less ; 
and  so,  wandering  on  among  the  trees,  soon  forgot  the  time,  while 
listening  to  the  songs  of  birds,  drinking  in  the  fragrance  of  spring 
flowers,  and  calling  to  mind  other  happy  days  of  the  past.  She  was 
however  roused  at  length  from  this  reverie  by  the  $ound,  as  she 
fancied,  of  her  own  name,  and  that  too  by  a  well-known  voice. 
She  was  at  the  moment  passing  behind  a  thick  clump  of  lauristinus> 
and,  stopping  for  an  insiant  before  she  stepped  into  the  open  sunny 
space  beyond,  saw  that  her  fancy  was  correct.  Close  before  her, 
at  the  foot  of  an  old  apple-tree,  itself  covered  with  snowy  blossom, 
iras  the  old  man  whom  she  loved  so  well.  He  was  kneeling  on  the 
grass,  in  the  broad  sunlight,  with  his  head  bare,  and  his  silvery 
hair  loose  in  the  wind,  while  his  lips  moved  in  half-uttered  prayer. 
As  she  listened,  she  again  heard  her  own  name — "  Bless,  0  Lord, 
Fmntes  my  child,  and  be  thou  her  guide,  and  teach  her  to  remember 
her  Creator  new  in  the  ^^ps  of  her  youth ;''   and  then  the  words 
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became  indistinct  as  they  mingled  with  the  summer  breease,  and 
rose  up  like  incense  to  the  heaven  above. 

The  sight  touched  her  very  deeply,  and  she  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  spot..  He  looked  like  one  of  the  old  patriarchs,  thus  kneeling 
before  God  in  secret  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  not  made  with 
hands ;  and  she  dared  not  intrude  on  his  presence,  or  stir  a  foot 
lest  she  should  disturb  him. 

His  prayer  was  soon  over,  and  the  old  man  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  so  passed  on  into  the  further  part  of  the  orchard;  while 
Frances,  with  lightest  step  and  tearful  eyes,  at  length  ventured  to 
follow.  She  followed  for  some  time  in  silence ;  but  at  last,  taking 
courage,  ran  quickly  on,  and  caught  the  old  man's  hand. 

It  was  worth  a  long  journey  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  and 
loving  eyes  which  turned  to  look  on  her,  so  full  were  they  of 
affection  and  good-will.  His  welcome  was  short  and  hearfy. 
''  God  bless  thee,  my  child  Francie ;  as  full  of  life  and  joy  as  ever, 
I  see,  by  your  face.  And  so  you  are  going  away  from  home,  are 
you,  out  into  the  wide,  wide  world  ?  It's  a  long  voyage,  my  child, 
and  full  of  peril.  But  put  your  trust  in  Him  who  rules  both  the 
winds  and  the  waves ;  obey  orders,  and  be  true  to  your  Captaini 
and  then  all  will  end  well.    He  can  save  you  even  on  a  lee  shore." 

That  day  was  indeed  a  happy  one  to  Frances — full  of  quiet 
thoughts  and  happy  memories  of  the  past,  as  well  as  of  briglit 
hopes  for  the  future.  And  many  a  time  in  after  years  she  thought 
of  those  solenm  words :  "  He  can  save  you  even  on  a  lee-shore.'' 
But,  like  all  other  days,  sad  or  happy,  it  soon  came  to  an  end;  and 
her  sleep  was  so  sweet  and  unbroken  that  the  night  passed  away 
like  an  hour,  and  once  more  she  had  to  say  good-by,  and  now 
leave  behind  her  the  last  well-known  face  to  set  out  for  the  great 
and  distant  city,  to  settle  in  a  strange  home,  among  strange  bees. 

But  she  went  away  in  good  spirits,  encouraged  and  cheered  by 
her  grandfather's  kind  words,  and  resolving  manfully  for  the  futoie. 

The  journey  to  London  in  those  days  was  a  long  and  dreary  one 
— in  spite  of  roadside  dinners,  teas,  and  suppers — in  sj^te  of  the 
guard's  merry  horn,  and  his  cheerful  talk.  But  it  did  come  to  an 
end  at  last ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  Frances  saw,  far 
off  in  the  horizon,  the  smoky  cloud  enwrapping  the  great  city :  and 
her  heart  beat  high  with  the  thought  of  all  its  wonders,  her  own 
future  toil,  its  sorrows,  hopes,  and  joys.  Of  her  utter  bewilderment 
when  she  at  last  reached  it,  the  mistakes  and  impositions  of  hackney 
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carriage  driversj  the  rudeness  of  porters,  and  her  dread  of  being 
lost^  ire  have  no  need  to  tell.  Edgington  Square  was  reached  at 
last;  the  door  opened ;  Mrs.  Spoonbill  herself  soon  after  appeared^ 
and  in  a  faint  voice  hoped  that  Miss  Thornton  was  not  fatigued 
with  her  journey :  would  she  take  any  refreshment  after  her  fatigues  : 
— supper  was  just  ready ;  she  trusted  Miss  Thornton  would  join 
the  fitmily  circle.'' 

But  Francie  was  too  weary  and  too  excited  to  eat  or  drink. 
She  therefore,  with  many  thanks^  declined  all  refreshment;  only 
begging  permission  to  be  aUowed  to  retire  to  her  room. 

This  was  granted  at  once ;  though  Mrs.  F.  to(nM  insist  on  show* 
ing  her  to  it  in  person^  and  seeing  that  all  was  in  right  order.  And 
so  at  last  the  "  poor  orphan ''  found  herself  alone  once  more^  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  city. 

"  My  dear  John/'  said  Mrs.  Spoonbill^  ''  Miss  Thornton  refuses 
to  show  herself  to-night ;  and  I  must  say^  I  hope  she  won't  prove 
too  fine  a  lady  for  me.  I  observed  she  looked  very  suspiciously 
at  Cato's  little  bed.     She  is  not  too  good  for  him^  I  hope." 

''My  dear  Sarah^  she  is  a  lady;  her  own  room  is  her  only 
refuge ;  and  she  must  not  be  bothered  with  Cato  by  night  as  well 
as  day.  His  bed  must  therefore  be  removed  before  he  returns 
from  his  Aunt's  on  Saturday." 


GIRLS'  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 

Thi:  grand  aim  of  education  isj  in  a  word>  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Every  advance  in  science  or  art  has«  or  should  have,  this  tendency.  In 
proportion  as  education  progresses^  so  the  comforts,  embellishments^  and 
refinements  of  life  increase ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  inseparably 
woman  is  identified  mth  these,  it  appears  passing  strange  that  so  little  has 
hitherto  been  done  to  give  her  edacational  qualifications  commensurate 
^ith  her  proper  social  position. 

That  praiseworthy,  and  in  many  instances  successful  efforts,  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
by  the  early  and  judicious  training  of  their  girls,  is  undeniable ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  they  have  been  too  circumscribed  in  operation,  and  there- 
fore comparatively  insignificant  in  result.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  speak 
now  about  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  female  education  in  general.    It  is 

*  In  this  article  we  reiterate  several  arguments  which  we  have  already  hronght  before 
our  readen. 
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imposrible  to  enumerate  the  advaiitagea  whidi  would  in  all  probaUlitj 
accrue  to  the  world  if  the  mothers  of  the  maeses  were  properly  educated. 
The  fact  that  the  absence  from  school  of  many  tfaousanda  of  chfldren  i$ 
attributable  more  to  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers  than  to  the  indigenast 
indifrerencCf  or  ignorance  of  the  fathers,  is  e?ident  to  all  who  hare  mnch 
to  do  with  elementary  scliools ;  and  it  is  an  argument  sufficient  to  set 
aside  a  host  of  objections  to  popular  female  education.  If  it  be  said  that 
every  education  scheme  which  has  been  brought  before  the  public  has  had 
reference  to  girls*  schools  as  well  as  to  those  for  boys,  we  admit  it ;  but 
we  maintab^  in  the  first  place,  that  as  every  woman — and  especially  every 
mother — ^is,  fnm  her  natural  influence  and  social  position,  more  or  less  an 
etkitaiarf  the  edueatlott  of  girls  demands  the  special  and  serious  considera- 
tion of  legislators,  pofitaoal  eeonomistSi  philanthropists,  and  educationiats. 
Secondly!  we  maintain  that  in  elementary  sdiools  the  education  of  girts  is 
in  a  much  more  unsatisfactory  state  than  that  of  boys ;  and  thirdly,  thai 
under  existing  regulations,  as  well  as  under  any  regulatbna  which  nay  at 
a  future  time  be  made,  a  plan  might  be  adopted  by  which  girls  in  achoob 
would  receive  a  much  better  educationi  and  also  comAmsw  direeilg  and 
materially  to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  classes  to  which  diqr 
belong. 

Elementary  schools  for  girls  are  at  present  insufficient  in  number,  defi- 
cient in  appliances,  and  inefficient  in  operation.  The  teachers  are  incom- 
petent and  ill-paid ;  the  pupils  are  irregular  in  attendance  and  unruly  in 
conduct ;  the  parents  either  too  poor  to  avail  themselves  of  schools,  or  too 
ignorant  and  callous  to  care  about  them.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
honourable  exceptions,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  balance  them 
against  the  educational  state  of  the  coimtiy  generally* 

The  evils  to  which  we  have  briefly  alluded,  as  well  as  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  denominational  diiPerences,  clerical  squabblings,  whimsical  and 
officious  committee  members^  deficient  funds,  and  so  on,  are  common  to 
girls'  and  boys*  elementary  schools.  They  have  been  and  still  are  the 
subject  of  so  many  sensible  remarks,  as  well  as  of  so  much  discnssbn,  that 
we  need  not  enlarge  upon  them ;  but  there  are  disadvantages  peculiar  to 
girls'  schools  which  have  not,  we  thmk,  received  sufficient  considention. 

Foremost  amongst  the  distinctive  disadvantages  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
practice  of  devoting  a  considerable  portion  of  school-time  to  one  branch  of 
induMtrud  training ^  teaching  needlework. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desirableness  of  every  girl  leaning 
needlework.  We  incline  to  I)r.  Johnson's  opinion  that  boys  should  also 
be  taught  plain  needlework.  Many  an  emigrant  and  m4ny  a  poor  icllow 
in  the  Crimea  would  have  found  it  advantageous  to  be  able  to  ply  the 
needle  as  well  as  the  pickaxe  or  the  bayonet  But  this  by  tlie  way.  We 
do  not  question  the  desirableness  of  teaching  girls  needlework  \  bnt  we 
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quettaoQ  Ttiy  mnoh  whether  the  iohodl-nKrai  b  the  pboef  the  eehooUieun 
the  time,  end  the  edioolmietrese  the  pereoHy  to  teaeh  it* 

It  is  foreign  to  ottr  purpoee  to  disooee  the  qnestione  ei  to  how  ftr»  end 
in  whet  reepeete,  the  popular  educetion  of  girte  should  diifcr  from  that  of 
boje«  The  Qoreninient  Eiamination  Papers  ibr  Femele  Teaehers  in 
Normal  Schools,  and  the  "  Broad  Sheets"  and  Minutes  of  the  Oommittee 
of  Council  on  Education  with  reftrenee  to  Female  Pupil  Teachers,  mani- 
fest on  these  points  the  opinion  of  the  managers  of  parliementarjr  grants 
for  educetionid  purposes  $  and  we  do  not  apprehend  that  in  any  syetem 
of  national  education  that  shall  be  hereafter  edopted,  the  inteUeetnal 
standard  fbr  ^Is  will  be  placed  so  mnoh  lower  than  that  ftr  boys  as  to 
warrant  the  managers  of  girls*  schools  in  devoting  lMdf»  or  at  least  a  thirds 
of  schooUtime  to  the  de?dopment  of  mere  industrial  capabilities.  The 
time  allotted  for  instruction  in  elementary  schools  Tsriea  fVom  thirty  to 
thfaiy*eit  houn  per  week,  out  of  which,  in  girls*  sidioolSi  from  six  to 
eighteen  houre  ere  devoted  to  needlework,  which,  in  large  schools  Hpe- 
daily,  is  seldom  well  taught  eitcept  to  a  few  elder  or  parttcuhirly  apt  pupils. 
The  reeaon  is  obTk>us  t  there  are  not  sufficient  teachers.  In  many  town^ 
schools  there  is  but  one  teacher  to  considerably  upwards  of  a  hundred 
girls,  few  or  none  of  whom  can  render  her  any  material  assistance.  IMk 
about  distressed  needlewomen !  Why,  the  condition  of  ftmale  dementary 
teadi««  is  much  worse  in  many  respectSi  We  need  not  advert  to  the 
paltry  pittance  which  the  majority  of  them  receive  in  payment  for  their 
arduous  dutiesi  It  is  well  known,  but  not  eo  well  known  as  it  should 
be.  But  to  return  {  it  Is  morally  impossible  for  any  one  women  to  keep 
—say  a  hundred  and  twenty  girls  of  the  labouring  etassee-^in  good 
oideT)  and  to  efllNstuaUy  teach  each  one  needlework.  She  may  teach  a 
large  number  to  sew,  hem,  etc.,  but  she  cannot  teach  them  what  is  equaDy 
essentlal«^euttlng  out,  altering,  mending,  etc»  Our  own  expeiienoe  in 
schools  warrants  us  in  stating  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  mistreesM 
have  to  toil  nfl9t  $ch>ol  Ao«re  as  much  as  the  poor  sempstresses  who 
evoke  the  sympathy  of  the  benevolent.  We  know  instaneee  in  which 
some  have  been  obUged  to  sit  up  half  the  night,  not  only  to  fix  work 
and  prepare  it  for  the  following  day,  but  also  to  do  that  which  the  girls 
are  supposed  to  do.  And  this  because  they  dreaded  the  consequence  of 
disappobting  some  unconscionable  spinster  who  wishes  to  gain  a  local 
notoriety  as  the  fHend  of  the  school.  Seldom  does  it  avail  a  echooU 
ndsttess  to  plead  that  her  pupils  work  very  slowly,  that  their  attendance 
is  irregular,  and  that  the  work  they  do  frequently  has  to  be  unpidced  and 
rCMlone.  She  is  told  of  such  an  one — ^perhaps  a  needlewoman  by  tradc^^ 
a  teadier  by  acddeni— who  does  wonders— and  she  receives  intimations 
that  ^ueedhfwork  Is  so  nrj  essendal.'*     «*  It  is  so  desirable  that 
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the  mistress  be  a  good  needlewomma/'  etc.  etc.«  iriiieh  briellj  amount  to 
this :  ''  If  you  cannot  do  what  we  require  to  be  done,  others  can/' 

One  hears,  ad  nauMeam,  the  clap-trap  argnmenta  of  the  British  Solo- 
mon's, '*  Can  the  knitr*  order.  A  maudlin  sentimentality  insists  on 
the  *^mce  appearance*'  of  a  girl's  school  in  the  afternoon,  when  "the  dear 
children  are  as  busy  as  little  bees."  Again,  one  is  told  that  the  needle- 
work in  the  afternoon  must  be  quite  a  relaxation  to  the  teachers. 

Now  we  would  ask  whether  proficiency  in  needlework,  even  when  it  b 
attainable,  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of  such  importance 
as  a  means  of  making  a  poor  man's  home  comfortable,  that  a  half  or  a 
third  of  girla'  school-time  should  be  dcToted  to  it?  As  to  the  "niee 
appearanoey"  the  argument  is  too  friTolons  to  demand  attention.  The 
opinion  of  medical  men  would,  if  consulted,  pronounce  the  appearance 
anything  but  "nice," 

The  idea  that  teaching  needlework  in  the  afternoons  is  a  relaxation  to 
the  teachers  is  wholly  incorrect.  We  have  spoken  to  many  schoolmis- 
tresses on  the  subject,  and  never  have  we  heard,  except  from  those  who 
were  much  better  adapted  to  the  sh^ip  than  to  the  school,  that  they  con- 
sidered teaching  needlework  a  relaxation  from  their  professional  dntiea. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks  in  the 
work  of  education.  It  is  attended  with  numerous  incidental  incon- 
yenienoes  which,  under  the  circumataoces  in  which  elementary  schoob  are 
placed,  cannot  be  avoided. 

In  submitting  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  our  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  popular  education,  a  plan  which  we  propose  for  improving  prls* 
elementary  schools,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  vexed  questions  on 
education ;  but  as  John  Bull — too  often  credulous — is  often  too  suspicions, 
and  lest  by  some  it  should  be  thought  that  our  plan  would,  if  carried, 
subvert  the  great  principles  for  which  the  majority  of  the  friends  of 
the  people  contend,  we  will  briefly  state  that,  education  to  be  real  most 
be  reUgiout;  that  scriptural  and  %m9ectarian  teaching  is  impractica- 
ble; that  eon^puUaiy  education,  as  generally  understood  by  the  advo- 
cates of  it,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  people; 
that  the  unsatis&ctory  state  of  the  country  is  not  mainly  the  result  of 
want  of  school  accommodation  and  appliances ;  and  that  the  imposition  of 
an  educational  rate  would  be  open  to  nearly  all  the  objections  that  are 
raised  against  church  rates.  We  particularize  these  points  because  they 
may  be  regarded  as  involved,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  our  plan.  We  would 
also  solicit  special  attention  to  the  following  facts  relative  to  them. 

1st  Needlework  is  a  purely  secular  occupation ;  as  such  it  is  regarded 
by  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  religious  education,  as  well  b^  by  those 
who  would  prohibit  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  from  teaching  reli- 
gious tenets  or  giving  biblical  instruction. 
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2Dd.  The  moiAitf  ajperandi  in  needlework  is  never  tbe  oocasioQ  of  mate- 
rial difference  of  opinion,  much  leas  of  serioas  controversy. 

3rd.  There  are  many  unemployed  women  of  irreproachable  character, 
whoy  although  unfit  for  schoolmiatressest  are  well  adapted  to  the  work  of 
developing  the  industrial  capabilities  of  girls. 

.  4th.  Needlework  is  not  the  sole  industrial  occupation  that  should  be 
taught  to  girls,  systematically  and  well;  many  mothers  who  are  quite 
capable  of  teaching  them  needlework,  do  not  care  about  their  behig  taught 
it  at  school. 

5th.  CihoperatiaH  is  not  centralisation,  and  umcn  is  not  compromise  of 
principle.  ''Centralization"  and  '' compromise  of  principal"  are  terms 
too  frequently  employed  to  thwart  much  good  that  unity  might  eflPeet. 

Having  premised  thus,  at  much  greater  length  than  we  intended,  but  not 
with  more  prolixity  than  the  subject  seems  to  us  to  require,  we  propose-* 

I.  That  the  practice  of  teaching  needlework  in  girls*  public  schools 
be  discontinued.  This  should  be  a  aine  qud  wm  with  regard  to  schools 
receiving  Government  aid, 

II.  That  District  Industrial  Schools  for  Girls  be  established  as  auxiliary 
to  elementary  schools,  and  that  they  be  devoted  excluawely  to  industrial 
training. 

III.  That  the  Industrial  Schools  be  supported  partly  by  a  portion  of 
the  funds  of  the  Elementary  Schools  to  which  they  are  auxiliary,  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions,  aided  by  special  Government  grants.  In  many 
cases  where  school  managers  decline  Government  aid  rather  than  have 
Government  interference  or  inspection,  they  would  be  willing  to  receive 
grants  for — and  submit  to  the  inspection  of — an  industrial  institution. 

IV.  That  no  girl  be  admitted  as  a  pupil  into  District  Industrial  Schools 
unless  she  he  in  attendance  at  an  ordinary  Elementary  School  at  lea»t 
twenty-four  hours  per  week,  and  that  a  certificate  to  that  effect  be  signed 
every  week  by  tbe  schoolmistress  and  at  least  one  manager  of  each  Elemen- 
tary School. 

Y.  That  no  extra  charge  be  made  for  industrial  training. 

YI.  That  in  addition  to  needlework,  cooking  and  general  househoM 
work  be  taught  by  persons  judiciously  selected  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  know  anything  at  all  about  elementary 
schools,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  in  every  district  who 
bring  their  dinners  to  school  with  them.  If  M.  Soyer  were  to  enter  some 
schools  at  feedinff'time  he  would  be  shocked  to  see  how  much  the  indus- 
trial classes  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  training  in  his 
useful  art*  Many  a  child  sits  down  to  a  cold,  comfbrtless — and  it  may  be 
unwholesome— meal,  which  has  been  supplied  to  him  at  double  or  treble 
the  cost  of  one  much  more  substantial  and  savoury.  Once  let  it  be  known 
nmongst  the  labouring  clK$3e9  that  for  a  few  pence  per  head  then*  children 
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may  bs  provided  with  a  hot  dinner,  snited  to  their  palsies  and  eondneiTe 
to  their  health,  and  depenct  npon  it  there  would  be  work  enough  in  tlie 
eookmg  department  of  the  indnstrial  tehoolt.  There  are  many  advantages 
wUdi  would  naturally  arise  out  of  the  adoption  of  sueh  a  pbm.  Iiwtend 
of  children  pigging  about  the  lelioolroom  in  all  dbeetions,  in  eveiy  TarioCj 
of  position,  they  might  be  provided  with  table^oloths,  kniveSi  fbrks^  etc^ 
all  of  whidi  might  be  kept  clean  by  the  industrial  puinls.  Each  table 
might  be  superintended  by  a  competent  person  (many  would  perhaps 
volunteer  attendance  once  in  a  week  or  fortnight),  and  boys  and  girls 
would  be  taught  how  to  deport  themselves  at  table  so  as  not  to  violate 
the  nssges  of  good  society* 

That  some  will  sneer  at  a  suggestion  like  this  we  Adly  expect ;  but  we 
address  ourselves  to  those  whose  intercourse  with  the  industrial  classes 
enables  them  to  be  judges  of  our  theory,  and  we  ask  them  whether  they 
have  never  wished  that  it  were  generally  known  amongst  the  masses  that 
knives  are  not  intended  to  convey  food  to  the  month — that  forks  are  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  food  steady  whilst  it  is  cut,  or  for 
loading  the  knife  with  monthfuls— that  salt-spoons  are  not  superfluous 
articles— and  that  table-cloths  are  not  table-napkins,  much  less  towels  ? 
Those  who  visit  the  poor  for  benevolent  purposes  will  recognise  the  force 
of  the  observation. 

We  would  scrupulously  avoid  identifying  industrial  schools  with  soup- 
kitchens.  We  would  not  allow  a  single  child  to  partake  of  a  charity  meal. 
Our  reason  must  be  spparent  to  the  thonghtftil. 

Even  when  a  sufficient  number  of  juvenile  diners  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  culinary  art  need  not  be  neglected.  There  are  many  artisans — shop- 
men, clerks,  etc. — who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
sending  to  the  industrial  school  for  a  hot  dinner,  especially  when  Uiey 
wer6  satisfied  that  the  food  was  judiciously  purchased,  and  cooked  with  a 
due  regard  to  eleanUnen.  If  we  were  to  enter  fbrther  into  detail,  we  doubt 
not  that  we  should  be  able  to  show,  that  from  the  cooking  alone  such  insti- 
tution might  be  rendered  almost,  if  not  quite,  self-supporting.  We  would 
have  no  patent  cooking-ranges  or  apparatus.  We  would  employ  just  such 
appliances  as  are  within  the  reach  of  the  working  man.  We  would  show  how 
a  dinner  for  a  small  family  cau  be  cooked  in  a  back  parlour  as  well  as  how 
ft  large  one  can  be  cooked  in  a  well  fitted  up  kitchen. 

With  regard  to  the  school  building,  we  should  prefer  a  good  commodious 
dwelling-house  to  any  other.  Everything  used  in  it  should  be  of  the 
ivdidaiy  description— no  patent  knife-cleaner  or  washing  apparatus  should 
be  used.  The  great  ihult  in  our  public  asylums  is  that  gills  are  so  used 
to  have  every  indtdgence  as  regards  appUanoes,  that  they  rarely  possess 
that  flieilitjr  of  adaptation  for  which  a  good  housewife  is  generally  rsnurk- 
abie.    The  same  may  be  ssit)  of  girls  who  are  placed  under  regubor  servants 
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in  good  families  \  tbey  nay  make  ezeeUent  lenraotei  but  they  may  prore 
yery  indifferent  hooiewires. 

Then  with  reference  to  needlework.  How  many  women — ^mothert  of 
grown-up  fiuniliea — young  sempstresaee  pauperised  by  tbe  competition  of 
slop- sellers,  and  ladies  in  very  reduced  eirenmstances»  would  rejoice  at 
the  opportunity  which  such  industrial  schools  would  afford  them  of  ob- 
taining employment  I  How  many  a  child  would  be  neatly  or  tidily  dressed 
who  is  now  in  rags  I  How  many  a  girl  would  be  practically  taught  the 
value  of  ''  a  stitch  in  time  I "  How  many  a  boy  who  havings  during  the 
play  hour,  had  his  jacket  torn,  might  send  it  to  the  industrial  school 
immediately  and  have  it  mended,  instead  of  wearing  it  torn  because  he 
cannot  mend  it,  and  his  mother  has  no  time  to  mend  it !  How  many  a 
benevolent  family  would  send  their  cast-off  apparel  to  the  industrial  school 
when  they  saw  how  cleverly  they  could  be  altered  and  re-made  into 
dothing  which  could  be  told  to  the  poor  at  such  prices  as  would  suit 
them! 

We  have  not  said  anything  as  to  how  a  certain  number  flrom  each  school 
should  be  sent  every  day  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  over-tax  the  energies 
of  the  industrial  trainers,  and  yet  to  relieve  the  schoolmistresses  of  one  or 
two  classes,  and  thus  enable  them  to  give  more  attention  to  those  remain- 
ing.   This  is  a  matter  of  mere  detail. 

We  hope  that  the  outlines  of  our  plan  will  be  sufficient  as  a  guide  to  a  well* 
organised  system,  and  we  would  earnestly  submit  that  as  so  many  educa- 
tional experiments  are  made,  this  one  is  at  least  worth  a  trial.  Let  one 
school  of  the  kind  be  established  in  London,  and  let  it  be  properly 
managed,  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  be 
the  model  of  hundreds.  We  have  well  considered  all  the  objections,  and 
we  are  satisfied  of  the  general  practicability  of  the  plan.  We  shall  be  most 
happy  to  contribute  to  the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  by  co-operating 
to  the  beat  of  our  ability  with  any  friends  of  education  in  London  who 
think  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  experiment  which  we  have  the 
honour  to  suggest  to  them. 


THE   PEONUNCIATION  AND  DERIVATION   OF 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

iConthiuedfromp.  133.) 

Ovx  of  the  principal  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  giving  written  direc- 
tions for  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names  arises  from  there  being 
no  generally  adopted  mode  of  denoting  pronundation.  An  American 
physidaD,  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  was  the  author  of  the  system  of  "  Pro^ 
nund^tioa  of  Foreign  names'*  in  **  Baldwin's  Universal  Proooundng 
Ghoetteer**  which  was  published  some  years  sbce  in  America,  and  he  has 
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written  "  A  Yocabnlarj  giring  the  Pnunmciatioii  of  Modem  Geogimphicii 
Names/'  and  published  it  as  an  appendix  to  "  Wehster^s  Dictionarj."  Dr. 
Thomas  does  not  give  the  deriTstion  of  any  of  the  names,  and  his  Tocsbu- 
lary  is  on  the  whole  very  defective,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to 
him  to  say  that  it  is  at  present  the  best  of  its  kind. 

As  it  is  very  probable  that  a  large  number  of  our  readers  have  become 
accustomed  to  Dr.  Thomas*s  method  of  marking  the  pronunciation,  and 
as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  as  good  as  any  other,  we  think  that  it  will  be 
well  to  adopt  it,  and  we  sho  transcribe  Dr.  Thomas's  remarks  on  the 

Memenis  of  the  Pronuneiaiian  of  the  Principal  Continental  JESuropean 

Languages. 

TOWELS. 

1.  In  the  continental  languages  of  Europe,  a  never  has  a  sound  like  thst 
in  the  English  words/a^tfj  naime»  but  is  usually  like  the  a  in  far  or  father, 
sometimes  approximating  that  in  fat. 

2.  JSr  generally  has  a  sound  similar  to  a  in  fate  or  else  to  e  in  wiet.  In 
French  it  is  often  silent. 

3.  I  usually  sounds  as  in  our  word  nutrine,  i .  e.  like  our  long  e  ;  but  it  is 
not  unfrequently  short,  as  in  pin. 

4.  O  has  nearly  the  same  sound  as  in  English,  in  no,  not^  and  nor,  ex- 
cept in  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  when  it  is  pronounced  like  our  oo. 

5.  Uis  pronounced  in  most  languages  like  our  oo;  but  in  French  and 
Dutch  it  has  a  sound  intermediate  between  oo  and  long  e,  which  can  be 
learned  from  an  oral  instructor  only. 

6.  F  is  usually  pronounced  like  t,  that  is,  like  our  e.  In  Danish,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Swedish  it  sounds  like  the  Fr^ch  «  ;  in  Dutch  it  is  like  our 
long  t. 

DIPHTHONGS* 

7.  The  diphthong  ae  or  a  is  generally  pronounced  nearly  like  our  a  in 
fate,  or  e  in  met.    In  Dutch  ae  is  like  a  in  far. 

8.  Ji  and  ay  are  generally  sounded  like  our  long  t.  In  French  they 
are  similar  in  sound  to  our  a  in  fate,  or  ay  in  day. 

9.  Ju  has  generally  the  sound  of  the  English  om  as  in  our,  wwr,  etc. 
In  French  au  and  eau  are  pronounced  like  long  o. 

10.  M  and  ey  are  generally /proper  diphthongs,  combining  the  sounds  of 
a  in  fate  and  einme,  being  similar  to  ay  in  day  when  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced very  fbll.  In  German  they  are  like  our  long  t ;  in  Ftoich  nearly 
like  our  a  in  fate. 

11.  Su  in  French  has  a  sound  similar  to  ii  in  our  wotdfkr,  or  like  « in 
tub,  but  more  prolonged ;  in  German,  eu  and  du  sound  like  d  in  English. 

12.  The  diphthong  it  is  usually  prononnoed  like  our  ee,ore  long. 

13.  Oe  or  o  occurs  in  several  of  the  European  languages,  and  is  usually 
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pronounced  nearly  like  the  French  eu,0Te  in  the  En§^h  word  Aer.  Per- 
haps one  who  has  no  opportunity  of  learning  this  sound  from  an  oral  in« 
8tmctor»  might  form  some  idea  of  it  by  comUning  the  sounds  of  short  u 
and  e  (uiaiub  and  e  in  met)  thus,  iie,  and  allowing  the  voice  to  dwell  a 
little  on  ii.  Gotke  might  be  pronounced  gu'St-eh,  almost  guh'St-ah.  Gare^ 
however,  must  be  taken  not  to  separate  the  U  and  e  too  much.  They 
should  rather  form  one  Icmg  syllable  than  two  short  ones. 

14.  Oi  in  French  is  usually  sounded  like  woh  or  wl ;  thus  iai  is  pro- 
nounced tw5h  or  tw&.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  the  sound  of  at,  or 
nearly  the  sound  of  a  in  fate. 

15.  Ou  in  French  is  like  our  oo. 

16.  Ue  or  ii  sounds  like  the  French  ti. 

CONSONANTS. 

The  consonants  in  the  continental  languages  of  Europe  are  generally 
similar  in  sound  to  the  same  letters  in  English.  The  following  exceptions 
may  be  mentioned : 

'  \7*  B,  at  the  end  of  a  word  iu  German,  is  pronounced  like  p  ;  between 
two  vowels  in  Spanish  its  sound  is  similar  to  v, 

;  18.  C,  before  e  and  t  in  Italian,  is  pronounced  like  ch  in  the  English 
word  chill;  in  the  same  position  in  Spanish,  it  sounds  like  z,  or  like  our 
th  in  thin  (except  in  the  Catalon  dialect,  where  it  has  the  sound  of  «).  In 
German,  c  before  e,  t,  and  y,  is  pronounced  like  z  or  like  is  in  English. 
In  Polish  it  has  the  same  sound,  even  at  the  end  of  a  word :  thus  Prypee 
is  pronounced  prip'ets. 

19.  D,  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  German  and  Dutch,  is  pronounced  like  t. 
In  Spanish  and  Danish,  between  two  vowels  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it 
has  a  sound  similar  to  th  in  this. 

20.  In  all  European  languages  ff  is  hard  before  a,  o,  and  u  ;  in  German, 
Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Polish,  it  is  hard  in  every  situation,  though  it 
sometimes  has  a  guttural  sound.  Before  e  and  i  (or  y),  in  French,  Por- 
tuguese, Spamsh,  and  Swedish,  it  is  like  the  j  of  these  languages.  In  the 
same  position  in  Italian,  it  sounds  like  our  j  or  soft  g.  In  Dutch  it  is 
always  pronounced  like  h  strongly  aspirated.  Gu  before  e  and  t,  in  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish,  sounds  like  y  hard. 

21.  J7,  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  is  either  never  pro- 
nounced at  all,  or  else  is  sounded  so  slightly  that  an  English  ear  can 
scarcely  perceive  it  In  the  other  languages  of  Europe  it  has  the  same 
sound  as  in  English. 

22.  /,  in  Italian,  German,  Polisb,  Swedish,  Norweg^,  Danbh,  and 
Dutch,  is  pronounced  like  our  y.  In  French  and  Portuguese  it  has  the 
sound  of  ^A,  or  «  in  the  English  word  pleature.  In  Spanish  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  or,  being  similar  in  sound  to  a  strongly  aspirated  A. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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23.  if  and  m,  at  tlui  Mid  of  a  ajllabk  ia  Prtnab  and  PortttgPifj  <rftoi 
hava  a  naaal  umad,  tiniilav  to  ow  i^*  Fof  axanplay  ban  in  Frtnab  ia  pro* 
nooaoad  almoti  bteg;  oZtfoi  or  a/im,  In  Portngiiata^  ia  aonodad  like  l<laag'. 
In  prononncing  tha  nasal  m  and  a  in  Frenob«  aato  ahonld  ba  uard  not  to 
praaa  tha  baak  part  of  tiia  tonguo  againat  tha  palata,  aa  ia  dona  in  ppoduaing 
t|ia  aound  of  tha  Bnglith  mff, 

24.  iVin  Spaniah  (like  mA  in  PortaigBata  imd  im  in  Fran^b  and  Italian) 
baa  tha  aound  of  ay  .*  Mino  and  MMo  ara  pronounoed  alike^  me^'j o. 
(Sea  »3.) 

25.  Quf  before  e  and  i  in  French,  Portuguai^,  and  Bpaniab,  baa  tba 
Bonnd  of  km 

26.  R,  in  most  European  languagaa,  ia  trillad  mora  atrongly  than  in 
English,  particularly  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable. 

27.  Sfia  many  European  tongues,  when  between  two  vowels,  is  reiy 
soft,  having  almpst  the  sound  of  our  jt.  In  Garman  it  ia  oftan  ao  pro- 
Bounoad  at  tha  bagbining  of  a  pyllabla.  In  Hungarian  it  soonda  Uka  our 
sh  or  the  Grerman  tcA. 

28.  W,  in  Gaman  and  soma  othar  langoagas,  ia  nearly  wnilar  to 
our  r. 

39.  JT  fai  Spanish  ganarally  sounds  Uka  a  strongly  aapiratad  A.  (Sea  22.) 
In  Portuguasa  it  is  pronounoird  lika  our  ai. 

30.  ^,  in  Oarraan  and  Swadisbi  baa  tba  sonad  of /a  ;  in  Iteliap»a  aounda 
lika  A,  jra  like  /#. 

81.  Ch  in  Spanish  has  the  same  sound  as  in  tba  Bngliab  word  Mli 
(exaapt  fai  tha  dialaet  of  Catalonia,  whara  it  sounds  lika  k).  In  ItaUan  it 
ia  pronounoad  like  k;  in  German,  Poliah,  and  soma  other  laugnagas.  it 
has  a  guttural  sound  somewhat  similar  to  a  strongly  aapiratad  A.  In 
Praneh  (axcapt  fai  tba  aaso  of  soma  words  darivad  from  tba  Giaek)  and  in 
Portuguasa,  ek  has  tha  sound  of  onr  §h. 

32.  OA  in  Italf«n  ia  Uka  our  ^  bard. 

33.  Gh,  in  Pranob  and  Italian  Gike  n  in  Spanish),  oombinaa  tb«  aowida 
of  n  and  y  aonsonant.    (Sea  24.) 

34.  Lk  in  Portuguasa,  and  //  in  Spanish,  aounda  lika  our  Iff ;  a,  g., 
velho  is  pronounced  veVyo ;  viUa,  veeVyl ;  Uano,  Ijhfno, 

Si.  m  in  Portuguasa  ia  pronounoed  lika  tba  Spaniah  n.  (See  24 
and  33.) 

36.  Sm,  in  Hnngsrian  and  Garman,  is  sonndad  like  sharp  a  or  at. 

37.  Sch  in  German  is  pronounced  like  »h  in  Engliab  i  in  Dutch,  bow- 
avar,  aaA  has  a  sound  similar  to  our  aA. 

38.  TA,  in  all  tha  eontinmtal  European  Ungoagas  axoapt  Oreak  (in 
wUab  the  obafaatar  i  has  tba  same  lound  as  our  M)»  i«  piononnead  like 
simple  t» 
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/,  in  Frendi  and  some  other  Ungueges,  often  hu  a  sonnd  intermediate 
between  oor  ee  and  short  i :  mile  might  be  pronounced  in  EngliBh  9iU  or 
9eel.  It  wonld,  howerer,  be  better  for  the  pnptl  to  aound  t ,  in  all  unan- 
glicized  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  names,  like  e  (as  in  m€\ 
taking  eaie,  however,  not  to  prolong  or  drawl  the  sound,  especially  in  nn- 
aeceoted  syllables.  In  like  manner,  Mn  on  nasal  should  be  pronounced 
like  o  in  no  or  notey  but  not  so  long.  In  marking  the  pronunciation  of 
foreign  names,  we  have  preferred  to  use  It*  e  (or  h)»  and  &  rather  than 
H,  ^  and  o,  as  the  speaker  would  be  in  danger  of  prolonging  the  sounds 
of  the  latter  too  much. 

In  pronoundng  Frendi  words  or  names,  the  accent  should  be  placed 
neaiiy  equally  on  all  the  syllables,  but  the  principal  accent  should  usually 
fall  on  the  last. 

A  donble  letter  in  foreign  words  ts  to  be  sounded  more  distmctly  and 
fVdly  than  a  single  letter  of  the  same  kind. 

(7b  }e  eoa/mtf «(?,) 


BOTANY. 

{Continued  firem  p.  177.) 
NoTBS  OF  Lksson  III. 
2.  The  Stem. — ^That  part  of  the  plant  which  usually  rises  from  the 
root  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  called  the  stem* 

Some  stems  (subterraneous)  neytr  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
(Stems  which  rise  above  the  surface  are  called  aerial.) 

Some  stems  rise  such  a  little  above  the  root,  and  they  are  so  broad  that 
tfi  trppearanee  the  plants  have  no  stems,  and  they  are  called  stemless 

PLANTS. 

Many  flowering  (phangrogamous)  plants  appear  to  be  stemless,  but  none 
are  really  so. 

Qive  as  a  rule  that  the  stem  includes  every  part  between  the  root  and 
the  leaves,  buds,  floweri  fruit  or  blossom. 

The  varieties  of  subterraneous  stems  are — 

1.  The  rootstick  (rhizome)  (e.  ff,  sweet-flagi  iris,  &c.) 

2.  The  bulb  (e.  g,  onions,  lilies.) 

3.  The  tuber  (e,  g.  potato.    The  eyes  are  stems.) 

4.  The  cormus  (e,  g,  meadow-saffron,  crocus.) 

5.  The  creeping-stem  («•  g,  coltVfoot,  couch-grass.) 
There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  aerial  stems. 

I.  Woody  (ligneous)  stems  («•  g*  trunks  of  trees,  &e.) 

II.  Soft  (herhaeeous)  stems  ('•  9*  bean-stalks,  Ac.)    The  main  stem  of 

Q  2 
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a  tree  is  called  its  trunk;  branches,  boughs,  twigs^  &c.  are  all  parts  of  the 
stem.  Flower  stems  which  rbeinmi  the  root  are  caUed«ca-f»e»»  those  which 
grow  from  a  main  branch  or  stem  are  ctXLed  peduncles.  Leaf-stalks  are 
called  patioUe.  The  eirvwt  or  dry  stalk  of  com  or  grasses,  is  called 
euhm. 

Stems  of  large  plants  {e.  g.  trees,  shrubs,  &c.  are  almost  always  round 
{fertii) ;  but  some  soft  Q^trhwifmi)  stems  are  eqjiMre  (^qytadiraingulmr)  (e.  g^ 
minti  ftc.) 

Bimmete  are  plants  which  have  very  short  stems,  with  long  slender 
branches,  which  trail  along  the  ground  and  etrike  {e.g.  the  strawbeny), 
so  that  sometimes  one  plant  has  many  ^dependent)  roots. 

Suckers  are  branches  (of  a  main  stem)  which  shoot  out  below  the  sorfiice 
of  the  ground,  and  after  a  short  time  take  root,  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  and  formed  into  distinct  plants  {e.g.  rose-bushes.) 

Appendages  to  steau,  knots,  buds,  shoots,  branches,  thorns,  prickles, 
twigs,  &c.  Direct  attention  to.  these,  but  defer  description  until  after 
explaining  the  internal  structure  of  stems. 

Trees^and  shrubs  which  have  branches  {e,  g,  the  oak)  are  called  Exogskb 
(from  the  Greek  c(  and  y^vog^)  Those  which  haye  no  branches  (e.g,  the 
palm)  are  called  Endogsns  (from  ly  and  yiyoQ.) 

We  shall  describe  these  fully  in  our  notes  on  the  Internal  structure  of 

stems. 

(7b  bi  emUimted.) 
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DON*T  DB8PAIR ;  OR,  HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER. 

[Nil  Deqteramhm,) 
Br  Edwakd  N.  Marks. 
Don't  despair ;  though  fortune  firown, 

Fickle  fortune  soon  may  smile. 
Don't  despair ;  although  cast  down, 

'Tis  only  for  a  little  wbile. 
Brighter  days  may  come  ere  long, 
Though  to-day  may  clouded  be. 
Don't  despairs-despair  is  wrong — 
AH  may  yet  be  well  with  thee : 
Though  Doubt  may  sigh  a  sad  ^<  Ah,  never  I" 
Child  of  Care,  Hcpe  on,  hope  eeer!* 

Cheerless--lone  one,  don't  despair, 
Though  thy  friends  all  turn  away— 

Though  they've  spoken  to  ensnare. 
And  though  they've  listened  to  betray : 
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friendship's  connteifeift  has  goae^ 
Learn  to  deem  the  loss  a  boon. 

In  thy  rectitude  go  on» 
Thou  may'st  find  true  friendship  soon ; 

Though  Cmfidenee  betrayed,  cry  «« Nerer  I" 

Child  of  Grief, «'  Sope  <m,  kcpe  ever.'* 

Don't  despair ;  whoe'er  thou  art, 

Howe'er  sad  thy  case  may  be — 
Cherish  Hope  within  thine  heart. 

In  return  she'll  cherish  thee. 
Disappointments  vex  the  mind, 

Painful  is  affliction's  rod, 
Tet  be  patient,  be  resigned — 

Put  thy  trust,  thy  hope  in  God ; 
Nought  for  Him  thy  hope  should  serer^ 
Child  of  Faith,  "  Hope  on,  hope  ever.** 

Christian  Pilgrim,  don't  despair ; 

All  thy  wants  to  God  are  known. 
Art  thou  not  thy  lather's  care  i 

Can  thy  God  forsake  his  ownT 
Were  man  not  to  trouble  bom, 

Faith  would  not  have  ample  scope. 
Christians  sorrow— Christians  mourn. 

Not  as  those  deroid  of  hope. 
Nought  should  hope  from  Christians  serer ; 
Child  of  God,  "  Hope  on,  hope  ever*** 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 
'^  Origin  of  Alphabbticai.  Charactsrs."  Wesley  ft  Co»  "  EvGListt 
Reading  Tkachsr."  Kent  ft  Co.  "  Adtancbd  Rbading  Tbacbsr.'* 
Kent  ft  Co.  ''Orthographic  Aids."  Longman  ft  Co.  "Pin* 
nock's  Nbw  London  Expositor."  Alhnan  ft  Son.  ''Spbllimo 
ExBRCisBs,"  National  Society.  "Thb  Practical  Stenograpbbr*" 
Grant  ft  Griffiths. 

When  we  hear  so  much  about  all  sorts  of  ologies  being  taught  in  all  sorts 
of  ways  and  in  all  sorts  of  schools ;  when  we  know  that  many  teachers,  who 
make  great  display  by  giving  lessons  on  "  Common  Things,"  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  such  common  thinge  as  a  provincial  mayor  called  the 
three  R*9 — <«  reading  writing,  and  arithmetic ;"  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find 

*  Published  with  moaic  by  E.  J.  Ellcrton,  Esq.,  by  Messrs.  Schenrminn  H  Co. 
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that^  as  a  general  role,  thoM  who  take  Cbenott  livriy  faiteraat  in  educational 
progress  evince  the  greatest  mn  that,  wlmt  pseodo^hilosophical  and 
pseudo-scientific  teachers  term  "  the  A  B  C  of  sehool  rontliie/'  receire  that 
attention  which  its  prhnarf  importance  demands.  There  are  many  subjects, 
which  now-a-day  are  taught  in  eteneDttfy  sdiools,  which  although  useful 
in  the  abstract  are  not  abariittciy  neeassary  aa  snlgeeto  of  utility.  We 
have  visited  schools  in  which  the  pupils  ''answered  very  intelligently,"  as 
the  uninitiated  would  say.  We  have  dictated  a  sentance  to  the  ddidren 
in  the  second  or  third  class,  and  have  been  grieved,  though  certainly  not 
surprised,  to  find  that  the  orthography  was  inexcusably  faulty.  We  have 
been  grieved,  because  it  appears  unjust  to  eram  children  with  facts  and 
phrases  ;  to  neglect  those  essentials  which  are  well  taaght  in  any  good 
dame's  school ;  and  to  palliate  the  inconsiBtency  by  stereotyped  cant  aboat 
"  philosophy  of  education/'  "  moral  tiainmg^'^  "  development  of  intel- 
lectuality," and  so  on»  till  one  feeb  constrained  to  say,  in  the  language  of 
Scripture,  ''  These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  ead  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone." 

But  we  have  not  been  uuptimi  at  iht  IneottskteMy.  tchool  managers 
and  teachers  too  frequeatly  trotkle  to  the  t«lg«r  iMU  for  dispUiy.  A 
wealthy  lady  or  gentleman  is  indseedl  bf  eft  iwiuenlial  manager  to  visit 
the  school ;  the  children  ere  **qweilleiied,**  wd  the  visitor  is  much 
**  pleased,"  promises  to  bring  a  lirieiid  to  see  the  a^M^  gives  a  donation, 
and,  it  may  be,  becomte  a  svbeeriber;  end  goes  ewey  with  the  conviction 
that  we  are  making  gftal  pMgiese  hi  eihicaCien^  mi  that  the  industrial 
classes  are  eternally  under  an  oMigpatien  te  the  benevslait  for  the  blessing 
of  education  contered  oo  their  ehildieB. 

Perhaps,  the  very  day  on  wMeh  the  srflo^l  hue  gsiafed  this  accession  of 
strength  and  popularity,  Jane  Brown  goes  home  and  tells  all  about  Lady 
Green's  or  Lord  Grey's  visit :  and  tells  how  well  she  answered,  and  whet 
praise  she  got,  and  what  pliee  she  ie  prosaised.  John  Brown  is  a  plain 
MMOywho  has  the  vulgsf  propenaity  of  eaUbig  tUiBga  hy  ttN&r  ii|^  HBaee. 
He  kiwwe  that  hie  eUeel  da«g)iter  llery  did  not  ceaM  firam  eefaoel  day 
after  day  Ml  of  ehienatic  intervals  aad  iaothemel  Ihieai  b«t  then  at 
Jane's  ege  she  ceuld  write  letters  and  msia  onl  aceetete  coneidy  and 
neatly,  and  yei  was  net  at  echoel  ehogelher  ea  long  ee  Jane  hns  hsen  in 
attendance ;  her  opportunities  for  study  were  fewer,  bui  she  wan  tnef^  at 
Miss  Wright's,  who  did  not  profess  to  teach  the  sciences  taught  at  the 
National  School.  Mr.  Brown  asks  Jane  te  write  out  an  invoice  fioa  dielft* 
tion:  he  is  notat  aU  pleased  with  the  result ;  nevertheleas^  he  seja  nothing 
discouvaging  to  his  child,  disrespeetfiil  of  her  teachers,  dit|miagia|fr  of 
her  school,  but  he  tkinks  that  there  is  semething  wrong.  His  nnfhhnm 
Thompson  calls  in  the  next  day,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  says, 
"  I  must  take  my  boy  away  fron  the  National  ,8ehoel :  I'm  sony  for  it : 


he  appeftrs  to  Hke  bis  itmster  i  but  be  doem't  appear  to  get  on  terjr  Irell 
with  his  spelliog.  I  think  they  t^ch  too  many  of  these  neUh/anffUd  things 
to  find  time  for  what  jou  and  I  always  tf  ied  to  excel  each  other  in  ithen  ^€ 
went  to  poor  old  Mr,  Penn's.  The  result  of  this  conversation  is,  tliat  on 
tbo  asit  Monday  morning  Henry  Thompson  and  Jane  Brown  are  both 
pupib  in  prif flto  sebools^  and  soon  after  other  elnMreil  of  intelHyt  or 
edocated  parents  leare  the  National  8elHNyt  £nr  stmSar  reasons^  The 
parents  pay  sixpence  instead  cf  threepetioo  a  week^  with  Ibe  beUef  thai 
"  the  sdiooUng  will  not  cost  more  io  tho  end/' 

NiNT  we  do  flof  #isli  it  to  be  inferf^,  thai  hi  schools  far  the  niddlwg 
classes  education  is  on  the  whole  In  *  eompaialitely  better  state  than  it  is 
in  sehools  lor  the  pOor^  far  we  firmly  beliere  that  the  reterso  is  freqaedtly 
the  ease.  Onr  aim  is  to  show  that  a  eommon  atid  wnHi  idea  eeneemtag 
ednealaon  is,  thai  <'  readhig,  wfttiii^  and  arithmetio"  ar«  the  most  in*' 
portaat  snbjoets  of  hrtelleetiial  edacalion  i  it  was  to  these  thai  the  school' 
naetors  and  goremesses  of  the  M  9ehool  wmAj  direeted  their  eneirgtel^ 
and  these  it  is  that  are  too  frequently  slighted  fat  the  aeqfnsition  of  hncNr* 
ledge  which  should  remit  from  them. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  old  school  was  as  regards  writing  ; 
much  time  was  wasted  in  teaching  the  mechanical  process  called  writings 
particularly  in  boys'  schools,  where  ornamental  writing  was  considered 
indispensable.  We  beUoTey  with  Brown  and  Dhompson^  thai  good  writing 
consists  in  plM%  bold^  leglUe  pemnanelap  r  eoireci  speHng » tad  gramatical 
accuracies.  We  hare  seen  in  ishoolo  elabofafO  SfHihsmj  Of  ornamental 
writing,  framed  and  ghnod,  ht  y/d^nik  such  etttftn  AS  $epei*itte  for  separate 
If  efis  not  tfttziPto^eitt. 

But  we  are  reminded  that  We  mtist  Aot  waste*  tiob^  OY  take  up  space  witfi 
pretiminanes ;  we  hate  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  sercral 
works  on  Orthography — with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are  aQ  §o9d. 

The  "  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Characters"  io  a  ketnroy  deKveNii  by 
Mr.  0«  J.  Sterenson/  to  the  aMmbert  of  the  Chsmh  Oeheoimiaiefsf  Asso^ 
ciation. 

We  cordially  congratulate  Mr.  S.  on  the  dihgenee  whisk  he  hao  dis- 
pUyed  in  his  researchesj  and  the  lueidity  of  his  arrangeuMnk  Hie  siSpenily 
pamphlet  contains  the  marrow^  as  it  were,  of  volumiaous  worhs  which 
more  or  less  toudh  on  the  subject  It  is  really  worth  the  attention  of 
teachers. 

The  ''ftigUsh  Reading  Teacher''  io  designed  by  liO  anlhor^  Mr. 
Nicholas  Littletoui  "  for  old  and  young  ;  for  weak  capacities  and  advene 
haM§,"  It  is  more  like  a  speffbig-book  thstt  a  readSng^-boofc ;  but  it  is  no 
easy  thing  to  say  what  it  is  fike — ^it  is  the  most  ridiculous  school-book  we 
hate  met  with.  It  is  crude,  incongruous,  pedantic,  and  wholly  deteM  of 
merit.     Here  is  a  specimen,  from  '*  Lesson  the  Fourth :" — 
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"  Keep  gruut-er  io  get  pork,  bacoD,  and  lard.  Get  mat-ton  neck  and  leg,  and  a  nirap 
lean  and  bony.  Bar-ber  cut  hair  and  clean  beard.  Gar-den-er  prune  tree  ear-ly  and 
late.  Plurob-er  make  pump  and  lead  gut-ter.  Plan  tunnel,  tram-road,  ca-nal,  and 
dock,  to  pro-mote  trade  and  add  to  cap-it-al.  Many  labour  hard  and  eat  poor  meat  to 
keep  lub-ber  a-head.  La-boor  to  do  good  and  hap-py  be  man.  Men  mor-tal,  pale, 
lean,  and  tot-te-ry,  need  help.  Gram-mar  leam-er  get  mem-o-ry  pla-goed-ly  load-cd 
by  ma-ny  an  art-made  rule ;  but  mem-o-ry  lead  by  nat-ur-al  road  can  run  a  gal-lop." 

Do  not,  gentle  reader,  hastily  proclaim  the  <<  English  Reading  Teaeher" 
a  unique  production,  for  Mr.  Nicholas  Littleton  solicits  your  patnmage  for 
a  second,  or  as  he  designates  it  an  "  Advamckd  Reading  Tbachbk  for 
Teachers  and  Tyros!''  This  vnn'k  hears  the  imprint  <«A.D.  1855?' 
A  quotation  from  it  would  almost  belie  the  date. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  '^Teachers"  as  these  to 
"Orthographic  Aids ;  or,  Nnemonics  for  Spelling  and  Exercises  in  Deriva- 
tion :'*  an  excellent  work  by  J.  Mich6d,  Esq.  Eyery  teacher  who  sees  the 
work  must  like  it»  and  confess  that  Mr.  Michdd  has  evidenoed  no  ordinaiy ' 
skill  in  his  Mnemonics — thirteen  in  uumberi  each  containing  a  rule  and  its 
principal  exeeptimte.    As  a  fair  specimen,  we  give  from  p>  6-^ 

"RULE  II. 

"  MNEMONIC. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  word  if  yon  find  tiieni  t, 
Then  tkrow  it  e»ay, — ^for  there  it  can't  be 
When  an  o^  you  add  with  m  vowel  eemmenem§ : 
Thus  rogue  will  make  rognieh,  end/enee  will  make>^fictf^; 
But  if  aUs  or  ouf  follow  soft  e  or  g, 
Then,  change  you  make  changeable,  keegHm§  the  e, 

"  ¥hb  Vowel  a  Hient  at  the  enJ  of  a  word  is  r^eeted  when  an  aifix  is  added  bogiimiMt 
with  a  vowel;  as— cure,  curable;  arrive,  arrival,  &c. 

"  Nora  1.— The  a  is  retained  if  it  is  preceded  by  e  or  g  eqft,  and  the  terminaUon  is 
able  or  an« ;  as— ^^peace,  peaceable ;  courage,  courageous,  fice. 

"  Nora  2.— Final  ia  )i  changed  into  J  before  an  affix  beginning  with  i ;  as— die, 
diring ;  lie,  l^ng ;  tf e,  t|ring,  &e. 
'*  Nora  3. — ^FiNAL  06  undeigoes  no  change  ;  as— >hoe,  hoeing  i  shoe,  shoeing" 

Here  follow  abont  seventy  judiciously  selected  ''words  for  sentence- 
building"  (concerning  which  the  Introduction  gives  sensible  hints)  and 
then,  in  smaller  type,  the  following  ends  the  page : — 

"  nf*The  alHx  ahle->Much  diffierence  of  opinion  exists  amongst  Lexicographers  ss 
to  the  retention  or  omission  of  the  vowel  e  in  such  words  as  move,  prove,  tame,  i^c,  on 
taking  the  affix  aUe. 

"  In  BUtme,  Tame,  Saiet  Prove,  and  Move,  Walker  retains  the  e,  whilst  Webster 
omits  it. 

"In  Move  and  Prove  (alone)  Johnson  retains  the  e,  omitting  it  in  the  other  words. 

**  In  Blame  the  e  is  retained  in  the  Impei-ial  Dictionary,  but  it  is  omitted  in  the  others. 

**  In  Firame  the  6  is  omitted  in  the  Imperial,  and  the  word  is  not  in  the  other  authors. 

'*  In  Tane  the  e  is  omitted  in  Walker  and  Webster,  and  is  hot  found  in  the  other 
authors. 
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**  Walker  assigns  as  a  reason  why  the  a  should  be  retained  in  mttve-abie,  that  the  o  in 
mow  does  not  retain  its  usual  soimd,  and  yet  in  defiance  of  that  lie  spells  removable  and 
approvable  without  the  e ;  it  therefore  appears  clear  that  in  all  these  words  the  e  should 
be  omitted/' 

Id  a  "  supplementary  note  "  at  the  end,  the  author  saya  that  he 

**  ?eels  it  due  to  himself  to  observe  here,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  these  *  Aids/  and 
especially  the  Rules  for  Spelling,  with  the  examples  and  exceptions  under  each,  are  by 
any  means  Jexhausttve ;  the  vast  number  of  anomalies  in  our  language  rendering  the  sub- 
ject one  that  demands  more  time  for  examination  than  he  has  been  able  to  command 
hitherto. 

"  Thus  much  has  been  attempted,  however,  to  supply  what  he  has  felt  to  be  a  most 
pressing  want  in  every-day  instruction ;  and  should  this  edition,  in  its  present  crude 
state,  meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  he  hopes  to  introdace  some  additions  and  im- 
provements in  the  next." 

We  think  that  Mr.  Mich6d  has  under-rated  his  labours.  Orthoepy  is  a 
study  of  no  secondary  importance,  and  CTery  effort,  such  as  his,  to  fiicili- 
tate  it  is  creditable.  Omissions  there  certainly  are,  and  we  think  that  the 
rhywdng  department  might  be  improved  here  and  there,  hut  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Mich6d  is  quite  capable,  not  only  of  discovering  little  blemishes, 
but  also  of  removing  them. 

His  *'  Exercises  in  Derivation/'  which  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  his 
book,  are  admirably  arranged,  and  prove  him  to  be  a  good  practical  teacher. 
Still,  although  in  addition  to  these  recommendations  the  ''Exercises"  are 
open  to  fewer  objections  than  the  "  Aids,"  they  do  not  please  us  so  much. 
He  has  here  entered  upon  a  beaten  track ;  nevertheless,  we  unhesitatingly 
say  that  his  work  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  standard  school- 
books. 

Mr.  Michod's  '*  Exercises  in  Derivation"  remind  us  of  a  promise  we 
made  some  months  since,  that  we  should  again  notice  "  Pinnock's  New 
London  Expositor."  This  is  a  derivative  spelling-book  which  throws  that 
of  Mr.  Butter  quite  into  the  shade.  It  gives  the  etymon  of  upwards  of 
seven  thousand  words  ;  and  although  there  is  nothing  which  appears  to  us 
to  be  novel  in  the  arrangement,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  it  is  eclipsed  by 
no  work  of  the  kind  in  perspicuity.  The  author,  the  Rev.  George  ^innock, 
has  evidently  availed  himself  of  the  works  of  laborious  etymologists.  In 
his  Preface  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  an  admirable  book  on  Ety- 
mology published  in  America  by  Professor  Lynd,  and  also  to  ''  Oswald's 
Etymological  Dictionary." 
'  In  concluding  his  Preface,  Mr.  Pinnock  justly  remarks — 

"  Each  teacher  is  acquainted  vrith  his  own  peculiar  circumstances,  and  it  is  therefore 
presumed  that  he  can  adopt  a  system  of  exercises  which  will  tend  more  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  classes  than  would  result  from  foUovnng  any  general  directions  which  the 
Bditor  might  give/' 
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**  Spelling  EmvlMiiy  '^  by  the  fUtv,  H.  otratton,  M. A.^  tt€f  ^  iif  tt|Mo- 
81011  of  the  short  spelfittg  cottfse  *'  pdbHshed  by  the  Nations!  Society.  The 
price  of  this  exoeflent  wortc  is  so  low  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  strongly 
recommend  every  teacher  and  erery  school-manager  to  procare  a  specimen 
copy.  Mr.  •trftton  kaa  pnMr  in  Us  ''Spslliog  Wamdtm,**  tlMl  he 
possesses  more  "  philosophy  of  education  "  than  if  he  had  written  a  Tolome 
full  of  stale  arguments  and  hackneyed  convcntionat  phrases  on  a  aobject  on 
which  aQ  are — «r  wish  to  be — ek>%aenty  and  lew  a«e  proiMieBl«  ''Speffiag 
Encreisea"  Med  ooly  be  uitrodMid  lo  be  lihad  by  t?«iy  yftmisal  edv 
cationist. 

Offr  hbffltfy  tabw  con  tone  m  uuttty  new  wtttkB  cm  8(f|ii||ects  iduft  to 
those  now  under  coflslderatioii,  that  trcf  searccrly  ktiow  which  etnins  |»ri' 
ority  of  notice :  however,  as  our  space  wilt  not  permit  us  to  extend  this 
article  much  further^  we  shall  conclude  it  with  a  few  observations  on  "The 
Praciicsil  Stenogn^ilitf."  fiMsuogf  pliy  it  aft  ni  #liMi  la  coMMjg  won 
Mdiboremtorfqokilioaf  it  i>»  hi  oaa  seasti  tktperfMkm  nfvHkOfk  wpkfi 

Ihw  diiacNwltagMi  piepMMenMng  MMSstnMy  tfffff  tM  wfMMgsa  nhMi 
it  mIni#  TIi#  MiMff  Mf  •  wofftip  b^m  stMSiv  aM  ifl^pMPf ev  tqBMi  Mf # 
Taylor's  system ;  this  statement  is,  per  se,  a  resaifisitou  of  ki»  1Ml« 
To  tlMsewlM  wish  to  kars  Ike  att  ef  iboft'lHMl  irfHi^g  BfmMf  md  uril, 
wewMid  sajf^  '^Inivesl  kalfHHcfihm  in  Ikw  pniilwss  e#  'Tbf  FwrtitaJ 
0ienogfapBfr# 


THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 
"  NoTBLLfe'a f  RBNCti  Langvagx  SIMPLIFIED.^  Simpkm  &  Ck>.   ''  Sow 

TO  TKACH  AMD  BOW  TO  LJ^AIUr  I^RKNGH.'^      DsTtOn  &  Co.      "  FlUNCH 

nr  A  Foutniobt/''  Groombri^  &  Sons.  "  fiiKTS  for  Lkarnbus, 
&c.^  Shaw.  '^SfBRiGOK'ir  French  Juvenile  Comvbrsatiov." 
fiatematt.  ^' CoNrERSATioMAL  FrIsnch  Phrases.^'  Theobald.  ''Lss 
iKvSsKB  Narrateurs,  &c.^    Grant  &  Griffiths* 

iirsTBA*  «r  p^Miahiig  tktf  eUoiato  aAicto  •»  lb#  rttMh  laagaif 
whkh^  im  tmmt/atmi%  of  its  kagthy  lias  iMii  kqH  baek  lot  tww  ia«Ml»> 
if%  HAA  that  it  woikU  be  qnAe  aa  a»iweniUci  tv  «or  pvpcM^  oad  Mift 
acceptable  to  oiir  readers,  to  compose  one  from  tte  My  1Mi»  «f  Itt 
authors  whose  weiks  wo  iarlMd  mm  P§  Btftica^  mi  th&k  t#  slww  li  irfiit 
manner  each  author  endeavours  to  cariy  out  his  principles.    It  is  rarely 

ocv  AiiTcrMKmin. 
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llitt  we  get  80  tBtny  good  works  oti  one  sttbjeet  sent  to  ne  for  notiee  in 
such  qmck  succession. 

*'  The  haiipy  intereoane  belwMB  the  mter  Mftioiii^  TMnltiBg  firem  Um^ms  and  Wth- 
hl  ftUiMioe'of  fnacc  wUb  Beglaad,  in  the  pfOBerattw  ef  a  j«si  sid  ■MMmy  war, 
iacreasei  the  use  of  tbe  Fraach  tM§«e  aaaonpi  ut.  Mid  add*  to  the  iadaeaaieata  far  Ha 
acqinitiMi  aa  a  Moeaaary  aficompliah— at,  Mi  onl  j  for  the  nan  U  UMum,  b«t  for  the 
Btttdfluty  the  tradeamaii,  and  iadced  tverj  one  who  haa  net  taken  n  tow  of  eatraafenant 
Uauk  the  world* 

**  Soma  paita  of  tha  Fraaeh  hmgaayi  ara  cartaiaKy  dificalt  of  BMaierji  h«t^  an  the 
whotet  it  la  aa  acqaintioB  aaailj  aiada ;  and  whaa  the  atndeat  haa  attrtaad  to  a  certaie 
pointy  he  wiU  have  daUf  o^ortaaitj  of  iMprvfaaMae  aad  pnetieehi  the  eadiaevy 
eoarMofhIe.  AB  we  aak  ia  alttwtka  to  oot  inatraetien%  pwaaniateai  aad  a 
atndy  ^j  ntfea  aad  aiaM|iaa.  Wo  de  aot  adept  the  eearae  nawUj  yaoMd  ef  hardaahiK 
the  itodcBi  with  ndea  at  the  ootaet }  we  pieler  to  nterwl  hin  at  Ofery  atap  of  hie  pi#> 
greaa,  and  rather  compel  him  to  discoTcr  rules  hiaaelf,  thaa  thnvl  theai  apea  hiai  ia  all 
theii  eoMr  KyalaiYe  oatliBe^  and  with  ae  dMMTB  to  ligbtea  llw  hOKaHT--^ 
laia  hhn  eawaid*"--i^f«MA  ia  a  F^rikigki* 

••  The  TfmaA  haa  bai  eaMcd  *  a  faayaiye  ^  klhmJ  Thk'wffimtllkm,  at  aH  wMI 
aiioat,  ia  ftartiailj!  epfttertie  ta  U  aa  ftr  ai  the  laayeiiirieael  alyie  ii  taiaful.  la 
almoat  eyery  sentence  ottered,  in  tho  iwledfciBw  ef  qatstloa  taA  aaawer,  ia  eepnasiag 
neatly  the  different  shades  of  ideas  whieh  iaikeieoarae  between  man  and  man  calls  forth, 
there  occur  multitudes  of  well-constructed  phrases,  upon  a  knowledge  of  wliich  both 
propriety  and  fluency  in  French  conversation  mainly  depend."— -CDfivsrM/tono/  French 
PkrM§8. 

•*  fopiU  who  kern  Vista  ef  words  tad  seateaees  laigat  thaaa  vety  saDa#  tha  aeoipilefs 
not  having  alwaya  been  carefal  to  give  them  a  paactical  eharaiter^  and^  above  all,  to 
connect  fhem  with  facts,  which,  presenting  some  interest  and  amusement  to  yooag 
people,  would  nfateriaHy  fief|^  and  facilitaie  the  work  of  the  memory/^— AfS^t^oa. 

^  Aa  If aeote  guldea  c  mother  how  to  teach  her  oBvptftifg,  so  lel  (eadhefs  of  /ore! gn 
la^gaagea  mnew  aef  esaaipie*  rs  will  be  wfta  ttae  tetaeaiasMeii  Weter  ttiMP,  fMagn 
the  tail  apfamaiiaiffci  aiiy  wM  tlwa  aaon  jwwilie  ttie  negnai  male  by  tkair  pofXt^"* 
'•"i^«  Ja«  ^Mra« 

••Malaia  •nrhia  as  thaiiepolitta  k  tin  masa  entsia  meaaa  ol  fcil  iaatfoetfea, 
Claaat  BMa  hacaaM  aach  basansa  tkay  poasesaad,  wilk  a  nataatf  paakia^that  patieaee 
neoaasary  to  see  aad  repeat  the  same  thing  over  and  over  agaha*  Newton  and  Baffon 
ackaowledged  that  this  principle  directed  all  their  studiesr  aad  was  the  source  of  their 
success. 

"  Buflbn  said  besides) '  Lf  gknie  n*eat  qu*wt€  grmide  t^HMg  i  it  poUeMBs^  mi  f. 
B.  Arnold,  *  Heal  knowledge  ef  a  laagaer  omam  infat  huUmihm  and  repetUUm:  *  *  * 
Wards  and  aooada  will  be  acqpiked  ia  h  Asel  time,  if,  by  a  poapet  lyaCem^  tha  ear  aad 
organs  of  artieahitioa  be  coatiaiially  practised,  aad  if  prind^aa  be  laid  dowa  that  am 
likely  to  teach  the  proper  manner  of  forming  with  these  words  coneei  sentences/'—- 

^^Ihtumhamt^n^  Itn^gnimfflafff  fbr years, yet eonredyablif  to spettft  or otkfer. 

■Bwa  a  sBBgie  seawHevf  ■otaasa  foo  veaeaer  aan  oaiy  eseiesmiv  ibv  memuiy  upon  rniea^ 
«aiha«glMearil»ear;  aid  tha  eia>»  mfi  hdi^g  aatfiiliMnJ  ee  i»r  ewmJ^  the 
tion  of  the  ndes^  aa  aypiad  to  aaris  sealeaea^  vwaM  aovet  give  •aeaa^p  ta  tha 
When  we  have  learnt  to  speak,  and  know  something  of  a  language,  then  is  the  time  to 
study  grammars.''-— H.  M.Ahd"^  Nmtffegiek,  ife/* 


2l8  rOPULAR   ASTRONOMY. 

"  Rules  are  the  retult  of  obtenrations  made  on  language ;  practice  should  tbeielaK 
precede  theory,  or  by  going  together  hand  in  hand  be  an  aid  to  each  other."  •»  AMefle. 

'*  There  are  persons  who  understand  rery  well  that  the  stndy  of  French  in  1855  ought 
to  be  made  through  other  works  than  dasa-books,  and  the  ordinary  acoompaBimenti  of 
Mareeam  ehoma^  (generally  fart  mal  ekaitU,)  Racme,  TilUmofme,  Mme.  de  GemUg,  Im 
Guide$  de  ComfenatUm  Parinmrns  (or  rather  a  ccrflection  of  broken  sentences  and  com- 
mon place  things  never  uttered  by  a  Paririem  de  bomne  eomp^gme,)  and  many  other  boob 
which  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  aetuaUU.  Any  one  who  reads  newspapers  andjgood 
modern  works,  in  French,  can  Touch  for  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  The  fset  ti, 
that  pupils  having  only  gone  through  a  certain  course  of  school-reading  in  Frendi,  accord- 
ing to  the  specimens  alluded  to,  have  only  at  their  command  the  most  inom^movs 
sentences— at  one  time  flat  and  tame,  as  examples  out  of  grammars ;  at  another  tine 
high-flown  as  the  language  of  Calypso,  or  stained  with  that  eefuOkrit  of  the  nofd 
writers  of  the  Bmpire.  If  yon  add  to  such  miscellaneous  stock  mistakes  common  to  sH 
foreigners,  you  will  acknowledge  that  those  English  persons  who  speak  and  write  Fkcndi 
well  haye  not  followed  the  beaten  track. 

<*  English  persons  who  wish  to  make  themselves  perfect  in  French  must  at  first  oboenre 
that  the  English  sentencct  long,  verbose,  and  often  intersected  by  incidental  phrases, 
differs  widely  from  the  French,  which  is  concise,  dear,  and  elegant.  Ce  f«t  wfeet  pet 
elstr  n'cil  ptu  f^ranfoit,  t^eet  Attenumd  au  AngUtU^  is  an  axiom  amongst  the  d^lomatisti 
of  Europe."— C  JOagoHrt-^"  HhUefar  Lemrmere.'* 

(7b  he  eimihmed.) 


POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 

An  excellent  little  work  called  *'  The  Shilling  Adas  of  Aatfonomy/*  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  James  Reynolds.^  It  illustrates  all  the  principil 
phenomena,  including  the  solar  system :  showing  all  the  planets  known 
at  the  present  day ;  the  sun  and  the  solar  phenomena ;  the  planets,  their 
appearance,  magnitudes,  and  distances.  Phases  of  Saturn  and  Yenns, 
comets  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  Earth  and  its  atmosphere  the 
earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun,  the  seasons,  day  and  night,  twi- 
light and  dawn,  telescopic  appearance  of  the  moon,  eclipses,  tides,  chart  of 
the  heavens,  aerolites,  nebulse,  &e,  &e.  Explanatory  notes  are  given  with 
each  diagram,  and  the  work  reflects  the  highest  credit  both  on  the  author 
and  the  publisher.  Uniform  with  this  Atlas,  Mr.  Reynolds  has  published 
another  equally  good  work  entitled 

POPULAR  SCIENCE. 
This  cheap  little  manual  is  also  published  at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling. 
The  title-page  truthfully  describes  it  thus :  **  Science  Simplified,  and  its 
Elementary  Principles  demonstrated  by  two  hundred  diagrams,  with  con- 
cise explanations."  It  treats  of  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  mechanical 
powers,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  optics,  electricity,  and  mag- 
netism. It  is  without  exception  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  that  has 
ever  come  under  our  notice  ;  it  would  be  cheap  at  double  the  price. 

*  Sec  Advertisement. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  o/«  Thi  Govbembss." 

DBAm'8im,»JiiBt  after  I  had  written  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  took  down  one  of  my  old 
bookf,  and,  on  tuning  orer  its  pages,  I  fbund  the  following  lines,  which  I  send  for 
approval,  if  yon  and  your  readers  can  make  alloiranoe  Ibr  the  quaintness,  u  they  seem 
very  fiorcibly  to  express  my  ideas  on  the  education  of  the  spiritual  man. 

Tours  truly, 

CLBRICU8. 

A  BRIEF  CATECHISM. 

THB  PEBVACB. 

Q.  Know'st  thou,  my  child,  wherefore  thou  wast  created  ? 

A.  Sir,  to  senre  God,  who  me  and  all  created. 

Q.  How  ought  we  him  to  serve  and  to  adore  ? 

A.  The  sum  thereof  consisteth  in  these  four. 

Q.  Which  four  be  they  ?    A,  Faith  and  obedience,  living 

After  God's  law,  vrith  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
Q.  Of  each  of  these  apart  and  (orderly) 

First  of  the  first  let  me  examine  thee. 

1.  or  rxiTH. 

Q.  In  whom  hast  thou  thy  iSsith's  affiance  founded  ? 

A.  In  God  alone  my  trust  is  whoUy  grounded. 

Qs  Why.    A»  God  the  FMher  made  me  first  of  nought, 

And  God  the  Son  redeemed  me  worse  than  nought ; 

God  th'  Holy  Ghost  (my  Guide  and  consolation) 

Instructs,  conducts  me  to  sanctification. 
Q.  Are  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 

Three  Gods  ?    A*  No ;  Persons  three,  God  only  one. 

2.   OF   OBBDIKNCX. 

Q.  Will  God  be  served  after  the  commission 

Of  his  own  word,  or  after  man's  tradition  ? 
A,  Doubtless,  according  to  his  own  behest. 

And  not  the  motion  ei  man's  brain  or  breast. 
Q.  But  of  MjfMJf  canst  thou  accomplish  fully 

The  law  of  God  ?  canst  thou  perform  it  whoUy  ? 
it  Mo^  God  doth  know.    Q.  Who  doth  it  then  in  thee  ? 
A,  The  Holy  Ghost  begetting  £uth  in  me. 
Q.  Having  (within)  the  Spirit  for  thy  direction, 

Canst  thou  perform  obedience  to  perfection  ? 
A.  No,  neither  yet.    Q.  Yet  God  rejecteth  all 

That  pcffisetly  keep  not  his  law  in  all. 
A,  ^Tis  veiy  true.    Q.  How  then  or  by  vrhat  aetkn 

Canst  thou  please  God,  give  the  law  satisfiietion. 

Or  'scq»e  that  death  which  to  damnation  brings  ? 
A,  By  Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  sufferings. 
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Q.  How  80  ?    A.  Why  thua :  Christ  our  High  Priest  for  eter. 
Self  orriDg  ope*  to  1^  m-oAnd  Wfer, 
Hath  pleased  his  Father,  butb  appeased  our  itrife, 
And  by  his  death  purchased  us  endless  life ; 
So  that,  by  Utely  filth  to  m  applying 
Tk'  one  Moritee  of  Chriit  o«r  Baviov  dytng, 
By  imptttation  we've  Ui  righteoimiMS, 
AaonnwlthOodi  aad  fharsliy  nft  aad  peiee. 

3.    OF   PRATBB. 

Q.  Whom  pray'st  thou  tx>  ?    J.  To  the  true  God  (of  pow'r 

And  will  to  help)  who  hears  us  ev'ry  hour. 
Q.  But  in  whose  name  will  he  be  called  upon  ? 
A.  Only  in  Christ's,  oar  Aiviow  aad  bit  Son, 

Our  Prince;  onr  Peace,  our  Reconciliation^ 

Our  Advocate  of  much  communication, 

Sole  MediatCHT  of  mankind ;  who  needs 

No  aid  of  saints  or  any  that  succeeds. 

4.  or  TB4NS8orviiro. 

Q.  While  Christ,  our  King,  onr  Piophet,  Priest,  and  Preacher, 

Convers'd  with  bis  Diseiples,  as  a  Teacher, 

Tell  me,  I  pray,  bow  many  sacraments 

Did  he  ordain  his  Church  for  evidence  ? 
A.  Two.    Q.  Which  are  they  ?    A,  Baptism  and  the  Supper 

Which  ba  assignad  the  night  that  ha  did  suflkr. 
Q.  Of  sacraments  what  end,  what  osa  bave  wa  ? 
A,  Signs  to  our  sansa*  aeala  to  oar  fidth  Ibay  be.; 

OF  BAPTISM. 

Q,  What  is  it  that  is  signified  unto  us 

In  sacred  Baptism  ?    A,  It  betokens  to  us 
Full  pardon  and  remission  of  our  sins. 
And  a  new  birth,  where  better  life  begins. 

Q.  But  in  whose  name  is  Baptism  to  be  gi?'n  ? 

A,  In  th'  only  name  of  th'  one  three  God  of  Heav'n; 
The  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost :  to  whom 
Be  praise  always  beyond  all  time  to  come. 

Of  TBS  u»»D'e  auppBs. 

Q.  What's  signified  onto  us  and  prssantad 

In  the  Holy  Supper  ?    A»  There  is  vapresentad 
The  true  Commnnlon  of  Christ's  Body  and  Bloody 
Given  for,  and  to  ns,  finr  immortal  food  i 
Whereby  our  sottls  are  M  in  expeetntion 
Of  Life  eternal  parchased  by  bis  paaiiott. 

Q.  When  we  reoaive  these  mysteriei  divfaM, 
What's  shewn  nnto  us  by  the  bread  and  wine  ? 

A,  These  elements  before  ns,  lively  figure 

Of  Christ,  Us  death,  the  vlrtne  end  the  vlgonr, 

For,  as  our  bodies  by  the  staff  of  bnad. 

And  cheer  heart  wine,  are  strengthened  hern,  and  M  t 
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Bvet  10  hif  h$dY  mA  bU  blood  lio  mwltk 
Oar  iMMmmlhtd  iouls,  tbii  tikif  mtf  mmm  fmkh. 
Q.  But  It  Chffit  preMvt  io  i\»  Sacnmeiit  f 
A>  Ye»  \  vA  his  fleib  be  doth  pa  Ibere  pneiept, 
(),  YUm  oo^meit  tbos^  ibafc  the  substantial  eiaep00 
(▲ft«r  a  tMl  and  *  atnal  prMMoe) 
Of  Christ  Ms  bodj  (n  the  bread  is  dosed : 
And  of  his  blood  within  the  wiue  enclosed  ? 
A,  No ;  nothing  lOM*    Q.  Then  pliialf  lat  mo  Imov 
When  we  may  flnd  Him.    A,  Not  in  earth  below ; 
But  In  Hetveii's  fn^%  with  his  glorf ons  Mre : 
Vbopce  be  shall  come  to  Judge  the  world  in  fire. 
Q.  Bui  to  climb  Heav'ii,  what  ladder  will  MfBoe  lu } 
A,  Mth.     Q.  Then  wo  must  believe  ere  ye  advise  us 

Unto  this  Ibatt,  for  ftdthfal  ones  ordabiM  ? 
ii.  So  it  beboves.    Q.  But  how  i«  fiuth  attained  ? 
An  Faith  oomoi  by  beaiiogi  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
Works  with  the  wordt  and  in  us  doth  aver  it ; 
Confirming  us  in  all  the  promises 
Wbiah  in  bia  Gospel  Christ  hath  made  to  his. 

TBB   PftATBB. 

0  OraaloBB  God,  that  grant'st  the  just  desins 
Of  souls  whoso  zeal  to  thee  by  fidth  aspires : 
Since  only  those  do  worthily  receive 
The  sacrod  upper  whieb  thy  Son  did  leave, 
Who  first  by  Ihth  with  strict  examination 
Do  ftnmd  themsdves  by  upright  eonversation : 
Give  us  the  grace  so  to  examine  (then) 
Our  faith  and  life  aa  appertains.    Amon, 


MNEMOCHRONICS.     , 
AUNITEBSARIES  IN  MAT.* 
t  This  mark  figBifiaa  that  tho  day  ia  noted  alao  in  the  Cbnreh  of  Bngland  calendar. 


KatIot,    (lB56,»Tbwiday.) 

Boman  Catholic  Saints  t  tPbflIp  &  tj*">^> 
(Apostles) ;  Asaph  (Bp.  of  L1an«]Slway, 
6iK))  ;  Marcon  (or  Marettlfus,  568) ; 
Sigtimund  (King  of  Burgundy,  6th 
Cent,) 

U19.  Battle  of  BrtnfUlc. 

1382.  Paul's  Crosi  damaged  by  light- 
ning, 

1464.  Edward  IV.  m.  printaly  to  Lady 
Eliaaboth  Orw. 

1488.  Q.  Bttiaboth  took  lanctnary  at 
Weatnfaiattr. 


1517.  BTUMay-day. 

1584.  First  Lecture  on  Sorgery  de- 
livered at  tho  Roy.  CoU.  of  Pbye . 

1625.  K.  Charles  m.  to  the  Prss.  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  Infanta  of  Portugal. 

1661.  The  May-pole  in  tbe  Strand 
erected  <*  with  great  oeremony  and  rvoic 
ing." 

1672.  Joa.  Addison  b. 

1674.  Commencement  of  daaring  the 
ground  for  the  re-foundation  of  St.  Paul's. 

1688.  A  patent  gimnted  to  B.  Fitzgerald 
Ibr  maUng  salt  water  ftosh. 

1700.  John  Dryden  d. 
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1707.  England  and  Sootlind  united* 

1744.  The  K.  of  Franee  airived  at  Lisle, 
to  open  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 

1769.  Doke  of  Wellington  b. 

1775.  Foundation  stone  of  Freemasons' 
HaUlaid.    (See  23rd,  1776). 

1780.  First  exhibition  of  the  Royal  So. 
ciety  in  Somerset  House. 

1807.  Duel  ^between  Sir  F.  Bordett  and 
Mr.  PaoL 

1814.  Marquis  of  Wellington  created  a 
Duke. 

1820.  CatO'Streetoonspiraion  executed. 

1824«  An  entire  skeleton  of  a  mammoth 
discoreiedat  Ilford. 

1844.  TralUgar-squara  opened  to  the 
public. 

1845.  Hungerford  Suspension-bridge 
opened. 

1850.  Pb.  A&THUR  Patkick  Albbat  b. 

Mat  2no.    (1856,  Friday.) 

R.  C.  Saint :  Athanasius  (Patr.  of  Alexan- 
dria, 373.) 

1286.  Queen  Eleanor  veiled  a  nun. 

—  The  Jews  seized  by  order  of  the 
king. 

1381.  RebeUion  (Wat  Tyler's). 

1519.  Leonardo  de  Vinci  (painter)  d. 

1559.  Knox  landed  at  Leith  (from  Ge- 
neva). 

1601.  First  merchant  ships  of  the  E.  I. 
Comp.  left  Torbay. 

1643.  Cross  in  Cheapaide  pulled  down. 

•^—  Siege  of  Wardour  Oastle  com- 
menced (defended  by  Lady  Arundel). 

1668.  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1696.  The  clipped  silver  coin  brought 
in.    (See  4th). 

1711.  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester  d. 

1729.  Catherine  11.  of  Russia  b. 

1769.  Sir  John  Malcolm  b. 

—  Berbice  captured  by  the  British. 

1808.  Massacre  at  Madrid. 

1813.  B.  of  Lutzen  (Fr.  def.  Russ.  and 
Pruss.) 

1816.  Prss.  Charlotte  m.  to  Pr.  Leo- 
pold. 

1826.  Don  Pedro  IV.  abdicated  in  fa- 
vour of  his  daughter  Donna  Maria. 

1827.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  High 
Chancellor. 

1832.  Rev.  E.  Irving  excluded  from  the 
Scoteh  Church. 

—  Bronze  statue  of  Mr.  Canning  placed 
on  its  pedestal  in  Palaoe-yard. 

Mat3ed.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.  C.  Festivals :  fLivention  (or  disc.)  of 

the  Holy  Cross  (326). 

R.  C.  Saint :  Alexander  (Pope,  119.) 

1362.  The  *'  Second  PestUence"  ceased. 
(See  Aug.  15th,  1361). 


1469.  Nich.  MachiaveU  b. 

1494.  Jamaica  discovered  by  Colnmbu. 

1544.  Thos.  Lord  Wriothesley,  Lord 
High  Chancellor. 

1655.  Jamaica  taken  by  the  English. 

1660.  The  dty  of  London  and  the  Fleet 
declared  for  Charles  II. 

1679.  Archbishop  Sharp  murd.  (St. 
Andrew's). 

1715.  War  proclaimed  by  the  Venetians 
against  the  Dutch. 

1747.  A  Fr.  fleet  captured  off  C.  FInb- 
terre  by  Adms.  Anson  and  Warren. 

1750.  Dr.  Wm.  Windham  b. 

1758.  Benedict  XIV.  d. 

1761.  Aug.  Fred.  Ferd.  von  Kotiebne  b. 

1765.  Lord  Clive  landed  at  CalcntU 
(2nd  administration). 

1783.  Pr.  Octavios  (son  of  Geo.  III.)  d. 

1784.  The  site  of  Apsley  House  granted 
to  the  E.  of  Bathurst  for  50  years. 

1791.  A  revolution  in  Poland. 

1797.  Napoleon  declared  war  against 
Venice. 

1800.  Moreau  defeated  Gen.  Kray  st 
Stockach. 

1811.  B.  of  Fuentes  d'Onor.    (See  4th). 

1814.    Louis  XVIIL  entered  Pkris. 

—  B.  of  Tolentino  (Austrians  def. 
Ne^xditans). 

1826.  Cbablbs  Louis  Edobnb  (Ctowd 
Prince  of  Sweden)  b. 

1829.  Biots  at  Manchester. 

1830.  Sir  R.  Peel  (father  of  the  great 
Statesman)  d. 

1842.  D.  OF  Saxb  Cobubo  Gotba  m. 

1845.  M.  de  Zezchwitz  d. 

1855.  The  Etna  floating  battery  b. 

Mat  4th.    (1856,  Sundat  afttr  Jteen* 

9um.) 

R.  C.  SainU :  Monica ;  Godard  (Bp.  1038.) 

1389.  Wm.  de  Wykeham,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  (2nd  time). 

1471.  B.  of  Tewkesbury. 

1483.  Bdw.  V.  ent  London  pablidy. 

1557.  Stationers' Company  incorponted. 

1678.  Isaac  Barrow  (Div.  &Hath.)  d. 

1696.  The  old  silver  coin  ceased  to  be 
current.    (See  2nd.) 

1702.  War  declared  against  Branoe  and 
Spain. 

— ^  Oliver  Hey  wood  (Noncon.  Div.)  d. 

1711.  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  saUed  with 
a  fleet  for  New  England.* 

1734.  Sir  James  ThomhiU  (painter)  d. 

1736.  EustaceBudgell(contr.  to'^Spec- 
Utor,"  «'  Tatler/'  and  "  Guarffian.'*}  d. 

1752.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  (Theol.)  b. 

1758.  Geo.  Bickham  (wood  engraver)  d. 

1791.  The  Pope  burnt  in  efllgy  al  Paris. 

1795.  John  Jas.  Barthdemy  ("Travels 
of  Ancharsis  the  younger  in  Greece  ")  d. 
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1795.  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great 
Britain  and  Austria. 

1799.  Seringapatam  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish. 

1811.  B.  of  F.  d'Onor  (Wellington  def. 
Rr.)    (See  3rd.) 

1814.  Napoleon  arrived  at  Elba. 

Ferdinand  VII.  dissolyed  the  Spa- 
nish Cortes  and  arrested  several  of  its 
nemberSa 

1815.  First  stone  of  the  London  Institu- 
tion, Finsbury,  Udd. 

1818.  Treaty  with  the  Netherlands  for 
the  abolition  ot  the  slave  trade. 

1829.  E.  of  Surrey  elected  M.P.  for 
Horsham. 
1831.  The  Tagus  expedition  sailed. 
1845.  Baron  Louis  de  Buch  d. 

Mat  5tr.    (1856,  Monday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Pius  V.  (Pope,  1592)  ;  Hi- 
lary (Abp.  of  Aries,  449)  ;  Angelus 
(1225) ;  Manrunt  (Abbot,  706) ;  Aver- 
tin  (1189.) 

570.  Mahomet  b.  at  Mecca. 

1646.  Chas.  I.  surrendered  to  the  Se. 
army  at  Newark-upon-Trent. 

1689.  Mr.  WUllams  executed. 

1705.  Leopold,  Emp.  (d  Germany,  -d. 

1713.  Peace  proclaimed. 

1716.  John  Bagford  (antiquary)  d. 

1719.  Mr.  Mountain  rmathem.)  d. 

1756.  The  Common  Council  petitioned 
against  the  Bill  for  repairing  London- 
bridge,  although  it  was  very  unsafe. 

1760.  Earl  Ferrers  executed  at  Tyburn. 

1762.  Jesuits  expelled  from  France. 

1785.  Thos.  Davies  ("  Honest  Tom  Da- 
vies,"  bookseller,  &c.  &c.)  d. 

1789.  Opening  of  the  States-General  of 
France. 

— -  Jos.  Baretti  (Ital.  Dictionary)  d. 

1790.  A  hot  press  on  the  Thames. 
1804.  Surinam  capit.  to  the  British. 
1809.  War  declared  against  Austria  by 

Russia. 

1811.  Robt.  Mylne  (architect)  d. 

1812.  Fort  Oswego  taken  by  the  British. 

1813.  B.  of  Bautzen. 

1819.  Parry  sailed  on  his  first  expedi- 
tion.   (ATM  8th,  1821.) 

1821.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  d. 

1822.  VauxhallGazdenssoldfor  28,000/, 
1827.  Access.  Anthony,  K.  of  Saxony. 
1835.  Railway  between  Bmssells  and 

Malines  opened. 

Mat  6th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  ^John  P9H  Laiin  (Evan.) ; 
John  Damaaeen  (780);  Badbert  (Bp. 
of  Lindisfame,  687.) 

1471.  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Prior 
of  St.  John's,  and  many  others  beheaded. 

TOL.   II. 


1527.  Rome  taken  by  the  D.  of  Bour. 
bon's  army. 

D.  of  Bourbon  kiUed. 

1631.  Sir  R.  B.  Cot.  (Cottonian  liby.)  d. 

1659.  The  Coundl  offiflen  issued  their 
declaration  of  resistance  to  <'  the  Rump." 

1707.  Rev.  Wm.  Stevens,  Rector  of 
Sutton,  fined  and  sentenced  to  stand  tvioe 
in  the  pillory  for  libel  on  Blaribofough  and 
Harley. 

1757.  B.  of  Prague. 

1808.  Ferdinand  Vll.  renounced  the 
crown. 

1821.  Congress  of  Laybach  broken  up. 

1822.  St.  Paul's  Cath.  lighted  with  gas. 
1832.  York  Minster  re-opened. 

1845.  Treaty  of  Laracbe  (between  Spain 
and  Morocco.) 

Mat  7th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Stanislaus  (Bp.  of  Cracow, 
1079) ;  Benedict  II.  (Pope,  686) ;  John 
of  Beverley  (721.) 

1634.  »  Prynne  in  the  pillory,  where  he 
lost  a  piece  of  an  ear.''    (See  lOih.) 

1641.  Sir  John  Suckliog  (poet)  d. 

1689.  War  declared  by  England  against 
France. 

1696.  William  III.  landed  in  Holland. 

1716.  Septennial  Acts  passed. 

1760.  First  pUe  of  Black  friars-bridge 
driven. 

1800.  Bedford  House,  Bloomsbury,  sold 
and  demolished. 

1805.  William,  Marq.  of  Lansdowne  d. 

1810.  Bemadotte  cr. 

1815.  Rev.  A.  Fuller  d. 

1818.  D.  of  Cambridge  (br.toGeo.  IV.) 
married. 

1825.  First  stone  of  Hammersmith  Sus- 
pension-bridge laid. 

1836.  Railway  from  Malines  to  Antwerp 
opened. 

Mat  8th.  (1856,  Thursday.) 
R.  C.  Saints :  Michael  (Apparition  of) ; 
Peter  (Abp.  of  Tarentaise,  or  Monstiers, 
1174);  Victor  (303);  Wiro  (Bp.  7th 
Cent.)  ;  Adrian  (Bp.  of  Waterford) ; 
Gibrian  (or  Gobrian,  8th  Cent.) 

1360  Peace  of  Bretagne  (between  Eng. 
and  Fr.) 

1429.  Siege  of  Orleans  raised  by  Joan 
d'Arc. 

1638.  Comelins  Jansen  (founder  of  the 
"  Jansenists  ")  d. 

1648.  The  welsh  defeated  by  Cromwell. 

1660.  Charles  II.  prodainied  in  London. 

1667.  Order  for  rebuilding  tiie  City. 

1668.  AUain  Ren^  Le  Sage  b. 
1728.  Adm.  Hopson  d. 
1731.  Bp.  Porteus,  b. 
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1787.  Edwttd  Gibbon  ("  Ded.  anid  FkII 
of  Roman  Empire."}  b, 

1740.  Pnt.  Mir7  (d.  of  Geo.  II.)  m.  to 
the  Pr.  of  Heiae. 

1766.  I>r.  Saml.Xnundler  d. 

•— ~  Count  Lally  boh. 

177ff.  lOOOt  toted  to  Mr.  Irvine  for 
bit  dlieoforjr  of  mtlrinn  eelt  watev  fresh. 

1771.  Bavl  of  Chatbun  d. 

1 780.  Arroed-nentrality  convention  with 
PruMia. 

179S.  The  ff^neh  delL  near  St.  Amend. 

1794.  Antoine  Laurent  Lavoitier  (ebe* 
miet,  lni.)mlUoaned. 

1821.  Capt.  Parry  uilad  on  hit  leoond 
voyage.    (##•  0M,  1810.) 

1 000.  Ohae.  Abbot,  Ld.  CUeheaterd. 

Mat»tii.    ( we,  Friday,) 

R.  Ci  BeinU :  Qreffonr  N««i»Qzen  (380  or 
391);  HermM  (Ut  C^nt.);  Nlcholai 
(Bp.  1391.) 

1501,  Galumbqi  leUed  on  bis  fourth 

voyage. 

1611.  Thoi.  Sutton  bongbt  the  Charter 
House  of  the  B.  of  Suffolk. 

1671.  Col.  Blood  attempted  to  steel  th6 
renlia. 

1692.  Preperationt  for  ropeUIng  en  in« 
veeioii.    (See  12th.) 

1701.  Capt.  Kidd,  Gabriel  Loft,  ^ugh 
Pgrroti  end  Derby  Mullins  convicted  of 
piracy.    (See  23rd.) 

1 766,  Commodore  jTohn  Byron  returned. 

1768.  B.  Thornton  d, 

1781.  PensacQle  aapt.  by  the  Spanish. 

18U,  Firet  stone  of  Venxbiai  Bridge 
laid. 

1818,  Nepoleon  left  Peris  for  PoUnd. 

1828.  Test  and  Corpmtlon  Acts  rc« 
peeiedt 

1829.  B.  of  Lepanto. 

1831.  Earl  Grey's  ministry  resigned. 
(See  )8th,) 

1837,  PirUvneQt  oondemned  Canedign 
clvmiiAo, 

Hat  10th.    (1056,  Seturday.) 

ILC.  Seintftt  Antoninus  (or  Little  An- 
(homt  Abp.  14^9}  f  Gordian  (362)  «nd 
Grimachus  (250) ;  Isidore  (Patron  of 
Medrid,  1170) ;  Congall  (Irish  Abbot, 
601) ;  Cataldus  (Bp.  of  Tarentum.) 

1459.  B.  of  BlorehMth  (Torhiete  def. 
Lancastrians.) 

1654,  Sir  Hugh  W^hmghby  saUed. 

1634.  '*Prynne  lost  the  other  part  of 
an  eir  in  Cheapiide."    (See  7th.) 

1652.  A  woman  bnmt  in  SmitbSeld  for 
murdering  her  hosbend. 

1699.  Billingsgate  made  n  free  flah. 
merket. 


1756.  First  stone  of  WUt6e|d'e  flhand 

lAid. 

1768.  Mbs  Ann  Baeon  b. 

1774,  Louis  XV.  d. 

1775.  Matilda,  Q.  of  Denmerli  (eletcr 
to  Geo.  Ill,)  d. 

1787,  Warren  Hastings*  tmpenAod  by 
Burke.    See  80th,  1791.) 
1791.  Capt.  Geo.  Vanoonver  d. 

1796.  B,  on  the  Adda  at  Lodi. 

1797.  Mutiny  at  Portmoftth  subsided. 
(See  April  18th0 

1811.  Almeida  surrend.  to  the  British. 
1824,  Netional  Gallery  first  mened. 
1845.  B.  Cooper    (b.    to    Or   Aetlcy 
Cooper)  d. 

Mat  11t«,    (1856,  WkU  Smnu?.) 

R.C.  Seiotes  Mamin«rtns(Ahp,ofVienBa, 

477);   Maieul    (or   Hejofns,    Abbot, 
994.) 

878.  p.  neer  Westbury.    (Alf*  Gieet 

def.  the  Danes.) 

1645.  Siege  of  Tsunton  raised. 

1601.  Peace  with  the  Great  Mogiol  an- 
nonnoed. 

1743.  Serenl  hundred  weight  of  leaden 
pipes  dug  up  in  Fleet-street,  which  were 
laid  down  in  1471  to  conTcy  water, 

1778.  £).  of  CUtbam  d. 

1782.  Bicherd  WlUon  (painter)  d. 

1789,  Peter  Ctnpe,  (physiologist)  b. 

1794.  Madame  EUubeth  (siat  of  Loois 
XVI.)  guUlotincd.    (Qy.  I2th.) 

1818.  Spencer PerciTtlmwes,  (Qy.iath.) 

1819,  Coburg  theatre  opened. 

I824i  Ransoon  captured  by  the  Btitiab. 
1840.  Lonaon  ana  Sonthaniptoa  Rail- 
way opened  all  the  wej. 

Mat  12th.    (1866,  Monday.) 
R.  C.  Saints :  Kerens  and  AehlUeoa ;  Pla- 


1641,  S.ofSMfoldbeh. 

1667.  Malt-tax  Imposed. 

1680.  "The  prioflng  6nd  publiahmg 
nnlicensed  news— books  end  ptmphlcts  of 
news,"  suppressed  by  proclainetlon. 

1686.  Pns,  Anne  SophU  (d.  of  Q. 
Anne)  b. 

1695,  WUUam  III,  left  KenpingtoB  for 
Gravesend.  to  einberk  for  the  ContSnent. 

1706.  B.  of  Ramilies.  (Kng.  def,  Tr.) 

1761.  Covent-garden  maricet  granted  to 
the  B.  of  Bedford. 

1763.  John  Bell  (sovgeen)  b. 

1780,  Qherlestown  eapitulated  to  the 
British. 

17Q9.  WUberforce's  resolutknia  cm. 
demuing  the  slevo-tre^e  cmied  In  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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1791.  Francis  Grose  (antiquary)  <L 

1792.  Riot  at  Nottingham,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  9hoe%  and  butchers' 
meat. 

1797.  Venice  entered  by  the  French. 

1798.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  escaped  from 
Fnnee. 

1806.  First  stone  of  Hailybnry  College 
laid. 

-— —  5000/.  per  annum  granted  to  Enrl 
Nelson,  brother  of  the  late  Admiral,  and 
130,000/.  to  purchase  a  family  estate. 

1809.  Vienna  capitulated  to  the  Freneh. 

^—    Passage  of  the  Doaro. 

-^— —   Oporto  taken  from  the  French, 

1815.  ThepresentCttftom*honie  opened. 

May  13tb.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  John  the  Silent  (Bp.  558) ; 
Peter  Regalssti  (1456) }  Seratus  (Bp. 
of  Tongres,  384.) 

H83.  New  Parliament  summoned  to 
meet  June  25th. 

1568.  B.  of  Langside  Hill  (def.  of  Mary 
Q.  of  Scots.)    (See  16th ) 

1631.  Lord  Audley  Mervin  hanged. 

1643.  Wardour  Castle  snrren.  (See  2nd.) 

1700.  Soho  Fields  granted  to  the  S.  of 
Portland. 

1728.  8.  P.  Hazen  (coanaellor)  shot 
himself. 

1753.  L.  N.  M.  Camot  (mathem.)  b. 

1756.  The  public  again  allowed  a  free 
foot  passage  through  Richmond  New  Park. 

1768.  Prss.  Louisa  Anne  (sister  to  Geo. 
III.) 

1779.  P^aee  of  Teschen  eonelnded  (be- 
tween  Austria  and  Prussia). 

1802.  Accession  of  Turkey  to  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens. 

1825.  2000/.  granted  to  Mr.  M'Adam 
for  his  improTcments  in  roadmaking. 

'  1845.  Baron  Collot  d'Escury  van  Heine- 
noord  d, 

Mat14th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

K.  C.  Saints :  Bonifkce  (307) ;  Paehomins 
(Abbot,  348} ;  Pontius  (258) ;  Caiibagh 
(or  Moehudn,  Bp.  of  Lismore,  637* 
638.) 

1264.  B.  of  Lewes.  Simon  de  Montford 
(E.  of  Leic.)  def.  Hy.  III. 

1405.  Insurrection  of  Owen  Glendower, 
suppressed  by  the  Pr«  of  Wales. 

1610.  Henry  IV.  of  France  assess. 

1686.  Fahrenheit  (thermometer)  b. 

1701.  Ld.  Somers  impeached  by  Mr. 
Harcourt. 

1761.  Thos.  Simpson  (Euclid,  &e.)  d. 
1796.  Napoleon  entered  Milan. 
1796.  First  decisive  experiment  of  vac- 
cination performed. 


1814.  Ferdinand  VII.  entered  Madrid. 
1820.  Henry  Grattau  d. 
1823.  Bp.  Heber  consecrated.    (Calc.) 
1829.  Swan  Eiver  Act  passed. 
1833.  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
commenced. 

Mat  15tr.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Peter,  Andrew,  and  Compa- 
nions (Martyrs,  260);  Dympna  (7th 
Cent.)  ;  Genebrard  or  Genebern. 

1463.  B.  of  Hexham  (Ykists.  def.  Lane.) 

Henry  VI.  fled  to  ScotUnd. 

15i8.  The  Intfrim  granted  by  the  Bmp. 

Charles  V.  to  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 

1562.  A  BherifT  and  the  Alderman  of 
Farringdon  Without  thwarted  in  their  at- 
tempt to  enter  Blackfriars  judicially. 

1624.  York  House,  Strand,  taken  by  the 
king  in  exchange  for  the  lands. 

1664.  Cardl.  Alberoni  b. 

1691.  Opposition  of  Glengarry. 

1 692.  Great  assembly  of  officers  on  board 
the  "Britannia,"  at  St.  Helens— a  loyal 
address  to  Q.  Mary  signed. 

1702.  A  proclamation  for  a  general  lut 
for  the  success  of  the  war. 

1708.  Lord  Griffin  attainted  of  high 
treason. 

1715.  E.  of  Halifax  d. 

1768.  Corsica  ceded  to  Fr.  by  Genoa. 

1772.  The  theatre  at  Amsterdam  bamt ; 
thirty.one  persons  lost  their  Uvea. 

1796.  Peaee  between  Fr.  and  Sardinia. 

1800.  Geo.  III.  shot  at  in  Drury-lane 
theatre. 

1820.  Carboni-Revol.  in  Naples  began. 

1821.  Dr.  J.  W.  Calcott  (musician)  d. 
1832.  G.  L.  Cuvier  (Fr.  naturalist)  d. 

1833.  Edmund  Kean  (aotor)  d. 

Mat  16tb.    (1856,  Friday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  John  Nepomucan  (1383) ; 
Simon  Stock  (1265) ;  Ubaldns  ( 1 1 60)  ( 
Honoratns  (660) ;  Abc^esus  (or  Hebed- 
jesus,  Bp.);  Abdas  (Bp.);  Brendan  the 
Elder  (Abbot  of  Clonfert,  578.) 

1532.  SirT.  More  resigned  the  great  seal. 
1568.  Mary  Q.  of  Scots  fled  to  England. 
1623.  Sir  William  Petty  b. 
1643.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  def.  the  forces 
of  the  E.  of  Stamford  at  Stratton. 
1667.  Sam  Bochart  (Fr.  divine)  d. 

Thos.  Wriothesley,  E.  of  Soath- 

ampton  (father  of  Lady  Rachel  Rnsiell)  d. 

1692.  Misfortunes  of  the  trench  fleet. 

1719.  Fontarabiabesicged  by  the  French. 

1725.  Paul  Rapin  deThoyras  (•*  Hist,  of 
Eng.")  d. 

1795.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France 
and  Holland. 
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1802.  ManhAlsea  Prison  fell  in— no 
lives  were  lost. 

1803.  French  Ambassador  left  London. 
——   Brit.  Smb.  on   French   vessels. 

(See  18th.) 

1811.  B.  ofAlbuera. 

Action  between  the  Brit  '*  Little 

Belt/'  and  the  American  *'  President." 

1892.  Casimer  Perier  (Fr.  Minister)  d. 

1834.  Don  Miguel  agreed  to  qnit  Por- 
tttgd. 

Mat  17th.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

IL  C.  Saints:  Paschal  Babylon  (1592); 
Possidius  (B.  of  Calama,  iu  Numidia* 
430)  ;  Maden  (or  Madern) ;  Maw ;  Ca- 
than (6th or 7th Cent.);  SUave (or Silan, 
Bp.  1100.) 

1610.  Bp.  Babiogton  (Worcester)  d. 
1692.  The  allied  fleet  stood  out  to  sea. 
1727.  Catherine  L  of  Russia  d. 

1739.  Dr.  Saml.  Clark  d. 

1737.  RadcliffeLibrary,Oxford,founded. 

1749.  Dr.  Edward  Jenner  b. 

1756.  Mails  to  France  discontinued  at 
the  Gen.  Post-office. 

1768.  Q.  Caroline  b. 

1796.  Louis  XVIII.  compelled  to  quit 
the  Venetian  Territory. 

1798.  E.  of  Momington  (M.  of  WeUes- 
ley)  airived  at  Calcutta  as  Gov.  Gen. 

1801.  Dr.  Wm.  Heberden  d. 

1809.  The  Papal  united  to  the  Fr.  Bm- 

pin. 

1811.  Rtchd.  Cumberland  (dramatist)  d. 

1829.  Q.  of  Spain  d. 

—  The  siege  of  Silistria  commenced 
by  Russia. 

—  Misffolonghi  capitulated  to  the 
Greeks. 

Mat  18th.    (1856,  TWrnVy  Sundat.) 

R.  C.  Sainto :  Eric  (K.  of  Sweden,  1151) ; 
Theodotus  (Vinter)  and  Seven  Virgins 
(Martyrs,  303) ;  Venantius  (250) ;  Po- 
tamon  (Bp.  of  Heraclia,  in  Egypt, 
341.) 

1039.  King  Harold  d. 

1152.  Q.  Kieanor  married. 

1568.  Mary  Q.  of  ScoU  arrived  in  Eng. 

1692.  E.  Ashmole  d. 

1740.  Ephrum  Chambers  d. 

1756.  War  with  France  procUimed  in 

London. 

1792.  War  agahist  Poland  declared  by 


1800.  Suvaroif  d. 

1801.  Russian  Smb.  of  Brit,  vessels  re* 

First  stone  of  the  Sto^k  Exdiange 

laid. 


1803.  War  declared  against  Fr.  by  Great 
Brit. 

1804.  Nap.  I.  assumed  the  title  of  Emp. 
of  the  French. 

1812.  Grey's  ministry  restored.     (See 

9th). 

1827.  Thames  Tunnel  fell  in  and  llUed 
with  water. 

1845.  Strickland  (comedian)  d. 

Mat19tb.    (1856,  Monday.) 
R.  C.  Saints :  Peter  Cdestine  (Pope,  1296) ; 

Pndentiana;  *Dttnstan  (Abp.  of  Cant. 

988.) 

1217.  B.  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln. 

1483.  Richard  D.  of  Glo'ster  appointed 
Protector.    (Qy.  29th.) 

1636.  Q.  Anne  Boleyn  beh. 

1554.  Prss.  Elizabeth  released  from  the 
Tower  and  sent  to  Woodstock. 

1635.  War  declared  by  France  against 

Spain. 

1643.  Thos.  Ld.  Arundel  died  of  vrooncU 
received  at  the  B.of  Lansdowne. 

1652.  Blake  def.  Van  Tromp  in  the 
Downs. 

1656.  John  Hales  d. 

1662.  The  (present)  Liturgy  of  the  Ch. 
of  Eng.  ratified  by  Acts  of  Parit. 

1692.  B.  off  La  Hogue  (Eng.  and  Dutch 
def.Fr.)    (See  24th.) 

1715.  Charles  Montagu,  E.  of  Halifax  d. 

1744.  Q.  Charlotte  b. 

1768.  Capt.  Wallis  returned. 

1769.  Clement  XIV.  proclaimed. 
1788.  Sam.  Badcock  (div.)  d. 

1798.  Treaty  between  the  Emp.  and  the 
Two  Sicilies. 
—  Napoleon  left  Toubn  for  Egypt. 

1800.  Buonaparte  passed  the  Great  St 

Bernard. 

1801.  Swedish  prohibition  of  commeree 

removed. 

1807.  Dantzic  surrendered  to  theFrendi. 

1819.  Franklin  left  Gravesend  on  his 
first  expedition. 

1824.  Capt.  Parry  sailed  on  his  third 
expedition. 

1825.  Capt  F.  W.  Beechy  sailed  to  join 
Franklin's  second  expedition. 

May  20th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 
B.C. Saints:  Bemardineof Sienne(1444); 
Ethelbert  (K.  of  the  E.  Angles,  793) ; 
Too  (B.  of  Chartres,  1115.) 

1410.  Wm.  Caxton  b. 

1471.  Albert  Durer  (engraver)  d. 

1506.  C.  Columbus  d.    (Qy.  29th.) 

1536.  Henry  VIII.  m.  to  Jane  Seymour. 

1579.  "Union  of  Utrecht." 

1691.  "  X  vindication  of  their  M^ties* 
authority  to  fill  the  sees  of  the  deprived 
Biihops."     (Macaulay  IV.,  43.) 
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1756.  Eugagement  between  Byng  and 
GalliBSonniere. 

1758.  A  waggon  burnt  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  containing  the  scenery  and  dieases 
of  the  Bath  theatre. 

1774.  Massachusets  Bay  Act  passed. 

1775.  First  American  Congress  met  at 
Philadelphia. 

1783.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland. 

1786.  Mortmain  Act  passed. 

1793.  Charles  Bdnuet  d. 

1799.  Buonaparte  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Acre. 

1804.  Buonaparte  proclaimed  Emp.  of 
the  French. 

1808.  Rev.  F.  Stone  deprived  of  his 
living  for  preaching  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

1813.  B.  of  Bautzen.    (See  21st.) 

1815.  Capture  of  Naples. 

—  Switzerlandacoeded  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna. 

1834.  Marq.  de  Lafayette  d. 

Mat21st.    (1856,Vrednesday.) 
R.  C.  Saints :  Felix  of  Cantalido  (1587) ; 
Godrich(Hermit,1170);  Hospitius  (681.) 

1420.  Treaty  of  Troyes  (bet.  Eng.,  Fr. 
and  Berg.) 

1471.  Henry  VI.  murdered  in  the  Tower. 

1560.  Westminster  School  estoblished. 

1565.  Ld.  North  parted  with  Charter 
House  to  the  D.  of  Norfolk.  (See9th,  1611.) 

1650.  Jas.  Graham,  Marq.  of  Montrose, 
hanged. 

1659.  Treaty  of  the  Hague. 

1662.  Charles  II.  m.  to  Cath.  Henrietta 
of  Portugal. 

1706.  Proclamation  for  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  victory  at  Ramilies. 

1724.  Robt.  Hanley,  E.  of  Oxford,  d. 

1736.  D.  of  Bridgewater  b.  (canals.) 

1750.  The  first  buss  launched  for  the 
British  white-herring  fishery. 

1756.  Ten  thousand  auxiliary  Hanove- 
rians arrived  at  Chatham. 

1790.  Dr.  Thos.  Warton  d« 

1804.  A  new  coinage  of  five-shilling 
dollars  and  half-guineas  issued. 

1808.  Territories  of  the  Pope  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  Buonaparte. 

1809.  B.  of  Aspem  (Anstr.  def.  Fr.) 
1813.  B.  of  Bantaen.    (See  20th.) 
1829.  Accession  of  Augustus,    Grand 

Duke  of  Oldenbourg. 

Mat  22nd.    (1866,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  SainU :  Too  (1303)  •,  BasUiscus  (Bp. 
312) ;  Castus  andiEmUius  (250) ;  Bobo 
(983) ;  ConaU  (Abbot.) 

1424.  James  I.  of  Scotland  and  bis  Q. 
(Joan  Beaufort)  cr. 


1455.  B.  of  St.  Alban'i  (Ykisto.  def. 
Lane)    (Qy.  23rd.) 

1651.  Wm.  Camden  (antiqaaiy)  d. 

1611.  First  patent  of  the  Order  of  Baro- 
nets dated. 

1688.  Alex.  Pope  (poet)  b.    (See  30th.) 

1690.  WiUiam  III.  directed  hia  com. 
missioner,  Mdville,  to  obtain  for  the  Bpis- 
copalians  of  Scotland  an  indidgenoe  simi. 
lar  to  that  which  the  Dissenters  eigoyel 
in  England. 

1 746.  The  corpse  of  the  late  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

1770.  Elizabeth  of  Hesse-Homberg  (d. 
of  Geo.  III.)  b. 

1778.  4000/.  per  annum  settled  on  the 
descendants  of  the  late  E.  of  Chatham. 

1797.  Mutiny  at  the  Nore. 

1803.  English  detained  in   France  aa 
prisoners  oS  war. 
1809.  B.  of  Bssling  (Anstr.  del.  Fr.) 

Mat23kd.    (1856,  Friday.) 
R.  C.  SainU:  Julia  (5th  Cent);  Deaide- 
rins  (Bp.  of  LangKs,  7th  Cent.) ;  Desi- 
derius  (Bp.ofVienne,  612.) 

1533.  Cranroer  pronounced  Hen.  VIlI.'i 
marriage  with  Cath.  invalid. 

1617.  Elias  Ashmole  (antiquary)  b. 

1656.  Operas  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Da- 
venant. 

1660.  Charles  II.  embarked  at  Sdieve- 
ling  for  England. 

1696.  A  proclamation  fbr  a  tet  fior  the 
success  of  the  campaign. 

1701.  Capt.  Kidd,  Gabriel  Loft,  Hngh 
Parrott,  &  Darby  Mnllins  exec  (See  9th.) 

1706.  B.ofRamiUes. 

1718.  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter  b. 

1787.  Commodore  Philips  sailed  from 
Spithttd  to  establish  a  settlement  in  New 
South  Wales. 

1794.  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended 
till  Feb.  1,  1795. 

1798.  B.  of  Kilcullen. 

1801.  Irish  rebellion  broke  out.  (See 
24th.) 

1815.  First  stone  of  Sonthwark-bridge 
laid. 

1828.  Capt.  Roas  sailed  on  hb  aecond 
expedition. 

Mat  24tb.    (1856,  Saturday.) 
R.  C.  Sainta:  Vincent  of  Lerins  (450); 

Donatian  and  Rogatian  (287) j  John  de 

Prado. 

1357.  John,  K.  of  Fhmoe,  and  hia  son 
Philip,  landed  as  captives  in  England. 

1543.  N.  Copemicns  (aatronomer)  d. 

1612.  Robert  Gedl,  B.  of  Salisbury^  d. 

1689.  Locke's  dedication  of  his  " 
on  the  Understanding ''  bears  this  date. 

1689.  Toleration  Act  passed. 
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1692.  Tke  B<  oC  L*  H«g«e  ended*  (tee 

19ili.) 

1707.  Limttfil  (Mrtittiliit)  bi 

1725.  JonttbAii  Wild  (titt  Ug1iw«rm*n) 
executed  at  Tybnrn. 

1801.  The  Iriih  reMi  attiek  €M«w, 
Hate,  fte.    (See  28th.) 

1819.  QoiSN  VicromiA  b. 

1823.  The  frtnOk  anlefed  lladrkl. 

If  AT  25th.    (1856,  Pint  SumvaT  ^fltr 

R.  C.  fliuiitiJ  Mitf  Migdilci!  of  fazA 
(1607);  Urbui  (Pope,  223);  Adhelm 
(or  Aldhelm,  709) ;  Gregory  TIL  ^ape, 
1085) ;  IdaxioifU  (or  Matue)  tod  Yene- 
rand  (Martyff  in  Normtftidy,  6th  Cent.) ; 
Dumhade  (Abbot,  717). 

1430.  ^oan  o^  Are  taken  by  the  fingliah. 

1588.  Spankh  Armada  Left  Lkboii* 
1660.  Charles  II.  landed  at  I)oter. 
1681.  CUderM  (Sp.  drMBtiitt)  d. 
M94.  A  reward  of  IQOL  oflteed  for  tba 

diaeof ery  of  the  anthor  of  the  libel  eati- 
tled  f*  Legion'i  Addrat.*' 

1747.  Prince  Charles,  eldest  ton  of  the 
Pretender  arrived  in  Boine. 

1775.  The  British  arrived  at  Boston. 

1787.  Pirst  anembly  of  Notables  dosed. 

1793.  Alliance  of   Great  Britain  wiib 

1796.  St.  Lncia  Ukcn  by  the  Dritieb. 
1804.  A  public  last  day* 
•1805.  Dr.  Wm.  Paley  (Nat.  TheoK)  d. 
181 1 0  Bads^oK  besieged  by  the  British. 
1^13.  Edaund  Malone  d< 
1846.  Prss.  Hbiana  Avovsta  Victo- 
MA  b.  • 

Mat  26tR.    (1^56,  Mondi^.) 
A.  C.  Saints:    Phaip  Neri  (1595);  ^An- 
gnstine  (Abp.  of  Canterbury^  604) ;  £leu. 
therius  (Pope,   192);   Quadratus  (Bp. 
125)  i  Odttvald  (Abbot,  698)^ 

7S5.  Ven#fiMe  Besa  d* 

946.  K.  Edmund  assess,  by  Leolf.  ((|y. 

M7.) 

1464.  Q.  Elizabeth  (Grey)  cr. 

1475.  The  tr<M!fli  of  B4w^  It.,  siR  Bug- 
lishmen,  assembled  at  Portsmoulh  Ut  Itoft 
number  of  30,000. 

1520.  Charfes  T.  (ftmpctor  of  OcHrmany) 
landed  at  Dorer. 

15^.  Charles  t.  httded  it  Iferrer  (jtnd 
visit). 

1589.  The  liMlitf  OT  Lady  Taltf  n  TftMad- 
needle  8l#ed  dcnllisv  to  Slf  Heavy  8MM|l^ 

l737.  I>f.  WooletfN  b. 
1779.  Fouflidalitfa  stone  Of  I»ek'i  tFaU, 
dsifcehwetf,  lakt. 
1782.  wni.  Baimeraeif  d. 
1805.  Napirteoa  ete^ned  K.  of  Ilafy. 


1809«  Praneis  Jos.  Hayda  d; 

1845.  Capt.  C.  Paget  d. 
-'-—  Gnat  Are  at  Quabec. 

I8i8.  IHdM  do  Goittvoia  (sou  of  the  K. 
of  Sardinia)  d. 

May  S7ttt.    (ISM^  Toesday.) 

R.  C.  SainU :   John  (Pope,  526) ;  *Bede 
(735);  JolidS  (about,  302.) 

1080.  Tower  of  Loadon  bmlt.    (Qy) 

1 199.  Acoesswo  of  King  John. 

1257.  Rkhard  (brother  to  lly.  III.)  cr. 
King  of  the  lUidians. 

1265.  Dante  b. 

1541.  Countess  of  Salisbury  (last  of  tbe 
Plantagonets)  beh. 

1564«  John  Calrin  (raformer)  d^ 

1660.  Peace  of  Copendafea. 

1679.  ffabeas  Corpot  Aet  passed. 

1723.  Act  of  Palrfs  Hid  Ptmiiia  hn 
Bp.  Atteirouiy  passed. 

1755.  Destructive  earthquake  ft  tfitr- 
lene. 

1756«  Bitt  for  makiag  a  ^ew  Bead  from 
Paddhigton  to  Loadon  reaeived  Mof^  as- 
sent. 

Bifl  for  constructing  the  picsent 

Blackfriars  Bridge  received  Royal  assent. 

Jos.  Maximilian^  K.  of  Bavsris,b- 

1799.  The  Russians  entered  Toria. 

1811.  Viscount  MeWin  d. 

1819.  Oko«  pRBDaBic  of  Hanover  b. 
1829.  Oxford  Street  bazaar  burnt. 
1848.  Pss.  Sophia  (d.  of  Geo.  III.)  I 

Mat  28rH.    (1856,  Wedtfesdaf.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Germanos  (Bp.  of  Psrn, 
576);  Caraimus  (/V.  Cheron.) 

1444.  Eighteen  months  truoe  betvces 
EngLand  and  Praoce. 

1672*  B.  of  Southwold  Bay  (BogU^ 
and  Freneh  defeated  the  Patch.) 

1759.  W.  Pitt  (stateeBsaa)  b« 

1801.  Ifiah  rebaU  taha  Eniseanhy. 
(See  30th.) 

1808.  Bp.  Rieiwd  Hard  (Waicetter)  d. 

1812.  Treaty  of  peaoe  betwaaa  Ranit 
And  Turkey. 

1828.  Hon.  Mrs.  A.  g»  Danar  (sari^)  I 

May  29th.    (I856r  thuraday.) 

R.  C.  SaMs)  Uvfkumm  (Bp.  of  FMers, 
»49)>  Oyrily  CoMn  «id  Ml  Baa  (of 
loouia,  in  Asia,  aba«^  S78);  Ssuaia^ 
Martyrius,  and  Alexander  (397.) 

145d.  Mahomet  ft.  took  Constaatlooplc. 

1483.  ir.  of  GAiBMertfppofaitedlMeeior. 

(Qy.  itfth.) 

1522.  War  deehtn^  by  tug.  agatftsf  Fr. 

1846.  Ca^- BeatonF  asaaat/ 
1630.  Charles  II.  b. 
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1660.  Bestoniioii  of  GhiilM  Ih  He 
entered  London  publiclj. 

1672.  New  Condoit  in  Stocks  market 
opened ;  it  nn  "  wine  for  diTers  tionn." 

1773.  Princess  Sophia  MATtLftA  Of 
Gloucester  b. 

1780.  The  *<  ProtesttUt  Assodatidn '' 
met  in  Coachmakers'  HaU^  raaelted  on  ft 
Demonstration  (see  June  2nd.) 

1807.  Selim  III.  deposed. 

1808.  Proclamation  of  Peace  with  Ot. 
Brit,  and  Sweden  issued  by  Spain. 

1818.  Edward  D.  of  Kent  m.  to  the 
Princess  Victoria  Maris  Louisa. 

1829  Sir  H.  Dayey  d. 

New  HaU,  in  Chriet's  Hotplltf^ 

first  opened. 

May  30th.    (1856,  Friday.) 

R.  C.  SainU  :    Felix  I.  (Pope,  274)  i  Wal- 

Stan  (Conf.  1016);  Ferdifttttd  Ilf .  (Conf. 

and  K.  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1252) } 

Maguil  (Lat.  MadelgisUus,  Redlaie  in 

Picardy,  about  685.) 

1420.  Henry  V.  m.  to  Catherine  of  Fr. 

1431.  Jocn  of  Arc  burnt. 

1445.  Margaret  of  Anjou  cr. 

1533.  Q.  Anne  Boleyn  cr. 

1574.  Charles  IX.  of  France  d. 

1610.  Pr.  Henry  created  Pr.  of  Wales, 
D.  of  Comt^all,  and  B.  of  Chester. 

1635.  Peace  of  Prague. 

1640.  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubend  d. 

1654.  Christiana,  Q.  of  Sweden,  re- 
signed the  crown. 

1667.  Demoivre  (Fr.  Mathem)  b. 

1711.  Ps8.  Amelia  (d.  of  Geo.  lU  b. 

1744.  Treaty  concluded  between  Prussia 
and  Sweden. 

Alexander  Pope  d. 

1750.  Pr.  Frederic  Wiffiam  (Br.  to 
Geo.  III.)  b. 

1777.  E.  of  Chatham  proposed  con- 
ciliatory measures  towards  AvaeaeL 

1778.  Franfote  Marie  A.  de  VoKiM  d. 
1791.  Impeachment  against  Mr.  Has- 
ting* closed.    (See  lOih,  17^7.) 


1707.  KoaeiMto  anrited  in  London. 
1801.  Irish  reb^  took  Wexford. 
1812.  treaty  of  t'eaoe  between  Allies 
and  FMiffje. 
1814.  rmkf  er  l^aHs. 

—    Accession    ctf     Maria     Louisa, 

DncheM  of  PMtmiL 

1832.   filr /ftilMM  Mackintosh  d. 
I997i  D.  ef  Orleiflf  manied  to  the 
Pss.  Helena  of  Meoklonburg. 

MAt  aisTi    ^inB,  Saturday.) 

Rj  0;  MMtf  i  mrMdila  (1st  Cent) ;  Can. 
tins  iiid  Cantiamit  (bibthers),  and  Can- 
tiamttla  (their  sirter,  304.) 

1349.  The  ''First  Great  PestUenoe 
began.''    (See  Sept.  29th.) 

1495.  Cecily,  Duchess  of  York,  d. 

1520.  Henn  VIII.  embarked  at  Dover 
fdr  Fnn6l.    (See  June  7th.) 

1577.  M.  Frobisher  sailed  (N.  W.  pas- 
sage.) 

1578.  M.  Frobisher  sailed  (N.  W.  pu- 
aage— third  Toyage.) 

1645.  Ldceater  taken  by  Charles  I. 

1650.  Ascham  atsass. 

1685.  Trial  of  Riehaid  Baxter. 

1723.  WUliam  Baxter  (Grammarian)  d. 

1740.  Frederic  III.,  K.  of  Pmstia,  d. 

1745.  Ottoman  frmy  def.  by  Shah 
Nadir,  near  Easeruin. 

1750.  Dr.  James  Currie  (Physician)  b. 

1756.  Adml.  Byng,  near  Minorca. 

1770.  Foundation  stone  of  Newgate 
laid. 

1791.  Punishment  by  the  wheel  abo- 
lished in  France. 

1703.  The  NMfUltini  Ambassador  shot 
himself. 

1797.   iiguriah    KepubUc    at   Venice 

1813.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar  murdered  by 
their  servant.' 

I8I9.  Kiofdom  Of  tM  NMHIHillds 
created. 

1833.  Sir  John  jltalcolm  (biplom.)  d. 


UroMCiS  O*  MTJBIC. 

THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  MALVBRN.* 

From  Malvern's  high  mountains  I  gaze  on  the  grandettr« 

The  ocean  of  orchards  that  spread  in  the  vale } 
Tfaeire  is  not  A  spot  wter6  reflectitcf  I  wander/ 

Bttt  MteOrtfil  btf6k  w  H6iff6tt  i(tti€  tittf'akt  td^ 
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FANCY  Needlework. 

How  fragrtnt  the  etotci  now  ia  loidiBcu  imiliDg, 

How  tweetlj  the  Iimbkint  giic  welcome  to  day. 
The  pathi  to  thj  tummitt  are  fondly  beguiliog, 

Whils  biidi  warble  loftly  their  loTe-notei  to  Mkjr. 
Witb  pulorei  itiewn  'mid  theii  gardeoi  of  roiei. 

Where  gnuuily  the  old  Khbej  tumts  arise, 
111  here  that  fair  Flora  in  beanty  repou*, 

And  drew*  down  her  bleating)  of  lOTe  tram  the  akie*. 
The  MnaM  exult  in  a  home  lo  enchanting, 

The  Qracet  an  jealou*  of  maidena  m  Eur, 
Fot  all  ii  complete,  and  no  portion  ii  wanting. 

And  dnalering  UoMoma  embakn  the  wft  ur. 


FANCY  NEEDLEWOBK. 
Br  Una.  Pullan. 


BLIPPBRS,    IN    PATENT  IKPIHIAL  APPLIQUE. 

We  have  great  pleasure  ia  introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readcn  ow  rf 
the  most  pleasing  inventions  it  has  ever  been  onr  good  fortune  to  chrooick. 
It  is  termed  the  Patent  Imperial  Applique.  It  is  a  cloth  in  whidi  tl* 
detign  is  produced  in  a  difTerent  colour  from  the  ground ;  and  the  braid 
being  nm  rouod  the  edge  of  the  former,  the  effect  hitherto  produced  odj 
by  cutting  out  figures  in  one  material  and  gumming  them  on  another,  ia  ob- 
tained at  leas  than  half  the  cost,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  trouble.  The 
articles  already  procurable  in  this  pretty  material  are  sofa  cushions  (mmi 
and  square),  small  cushions,  lace  mats,  Greek  and  Turkish  smoking  ops. 
and  finally  slippera,  as  represented  in  the  engraving.  The  brioche  coahiwii 
are  particularly  elegant.  The  diiRrent  sections  have  the  colon™  aUenated: 
thus  if,  in  one  division  the  figure  is  in  crimson,  on  a  black  ground,  the 
reveree  of  this  arniTigement  will  obtain  in  the  nest  division. 

The  gentleman  to  whose  inventive  genius  we  are  iodebted  for  this  pretty 
novelty  is  Mr.  G.  Curling  Hope  of  Hastings.  One  remarkable  quality  it 
possesses  is  that  the  colour  ia  perfectly  unchangeable ;  the  snbftaiice  rf 
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the  cloth  beiag  perfectly  impregnated  with  it.  We  remark  thia  eapedallj', 
became  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  this  patent  appliqu6,  witb  a 
surface  colonr  which  can  readily  be  removed  by  rubbing,  which  renders  the 
cloth  hard  and  nnmanageable,  and  has,  moreover,  a  most  decided  MOvrouV 
odtur. 

The  genuine  articles  all  have  the  words  "  Patent  Imperial  Appliqu^" 
stamped  on  them. 

The  materials  used  for  braiding  them  are  gold  twist,  vaHons  shades  of 
gold-coloured  silk  braid,  and  Albert  braid. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  readers  of  "  The  Governess"  «re  sware  that 
they  can  at  any  time  see  specimens  df  the  needlework  designs  given  in  this 
Magazine,  at  out  residence,  36,  Bruton  Street,  Bond  Stteet ;  and  that  we 
are  happy  to  execute  orders  for  any  materials  required  by  ladies  in  the 
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INBERTION    AND    BOBDEK    FOR    TOILET    COVEKS,      QUrLTS,      ETC.    IN 
SQUARE   CROCHET. 

Materials  : — According  to  the  article  to  be  worked.  For  toilet  oorers, 
Evans's  Boar's  Head  Crochet  Cotton,  No.  8,  or  some  No.  4  may  be  used. 
For  quilts,  thin  knitting  cotton  of  the  same  number.  The  insertion  is 
intended  to  be  alternated  with  a  wide  one,  of  a  much  more  open  derign. 
The  edging  is  to  be  worked  the  length  way,  and  in  one  continuous  line 
until  yon  begin  to  form  the  points,  when  each  out  must  be  done  separately, 
and  the  ends  carefully  worked  in. 

■:  Both  dengna  are  well  adapted  to  crochet  with  beads ;  the  cottons  used 
are  No.  8  Evans's  Boar's  Head  Crochet  Cotton,  with  No.  2  beads ;  and 
No.  12or  IC.  with  No.  3. 
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Tht  inaerti<m  might  abo,  with  grwit  proprielj^  b«  uaed  ibr  woribi^  i 
oarriage  bag,  in  canraa  woilc-^tho  dcaiga  in  one  eaioiir,  the  tientres  of  the 
diamonds  in  another^  the  reat  of  the  ground  in  a  third*  Maiai^  crimson^ 
and  bine  (the  deeign  being  in  the  formef)  look  rer/  handaomei  The  ailk 
used  should  be  filoselle. 


NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

*^*  We  select  such  only  as  appear  suitable  fbr  teachers  and  pupils. 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  advertised  in  '*  The  Ogverness  Advertiser." 
Those  marked  thus  f  have  been  noticed  in  our  pages.  Those  mai'ked 
thns  I  are  noticed  in  the  present  number. 

In  cases  in  which  our  readers  cannot  readily  obtain  the  books  th^  want, 
our  publishers,  Messrs.  Darton  and  Co.,  will  supply  on  the  usual  tehool- 

terme. 


iMtrff  Ci*  9i  G.}^L^r«  0/  Met tfaiNle  Cm^ 

ts«i    ¥$Pi  pp,  U9f  d.  ik.  ed. 
A^Atts  (H.  0.)  «^  ilMttniiflg'fiifdtf  fh^ 

MflM Slid tttttstfited.  Pf,l94i%^6,Ui 

A0AM9  (M.  Q,)«'9€iA^ftMi€i  ijmm  jlwit. 

18m««  fp*  ii^f  <^k,  Ui  6d« 

edit«  iMcTf  MWMf  9fti  «d# 
AiRT  (O.  B.)— Six  Lectures  on  Astrono- 

A«««f  (Ittff*  ir.)  Chfmm  FWlantlifif* 

AM^9Mtfn  (A.}  A  €«mp«ftmatfi  of  An- 
sfoM  itid  MedstM  GeorgHit'^^.  7«6# 
edit,  t^  ltM»  Het.  C.  0/  l9ie<rfay.    I2ne< 

AfUiffmm  {Hty^tiemmirf  T^cfaliBe  cm 

AfUtHMli^.     ISIM'  dft« 

trtfh  fflrfct  rf  Ifames  scpanteff .    Imp. 

4to.  hall  bound,  158. 
Atlas.  —  Eton    Modern:    Twenty-seven 

Maps,  with  Index  of  Names  sepsnCety. 

Imp.  4te<  iMdl  bciand,  ld#r 
Atlas.— ^ton  Compvative  Atlas  of  Ad^ 

cien^and  Moderii  Geography :  in  Fitly- 

%hM  Maps,  ariih  Itfd«i  «l  NMMI  8*^ 

piralely.    Imp.  4to.  half  hound^  SOs. 
Bkll  (D.  C.V— The  Modern  Reader  and 

SpeaRcf.    5th  €dft.  IZnio.  (IJabfifl),  pp, 

4(k,  eh  9ti  Mi  • 

Bbambs  (T.)— a   Plea   for   Educational 

Reform.    8vo.  pp.  40,  sewed,  Is. 
Bkllot  (T.)— Stoskrli  t)erivation8  of  feng- 

fish  Wtfrii.    8f #)  7»i  6d. 
Blakb  (R.)— Admiral  and  Oeneral  at  Sea : 


tMii^  m  fimWf  and  MM  Pmn,  h 
H^pwoHli  DtMa«  Hew  edHt  liMr  n?. 

Heiton  (ilstf  St)^fn§9mu  if  flie  (hett 

Tarief y  of  AddfHsfi  le  iHnwfeRr    ftp. 
pp.  l9ii  (!i:  i»i  M. 

6ii  a  fiet^  ptifi* :  fef  i6e  ^  d  ScWb. 
Square,  pp.  130,  half  bound  or  cl.  2s.  6d. 

BftTCft  (J.)-=^A  Cyclomedia^Qif  OeugMlAf. 
Fcrst  8ttf.  pp<  820^  S.  188.  f^d^ 

tfuan  (H.  9.)-^fif6  tUittiftted  Aftlrittt- 
tnralf  KagliMeHtfg,  «iid  Mai^MalAl 
t»raiHMt'B<Mdif  feir  ili^t  hK  Iff  MMs, 
Sttfdeifwf  SnoAstlMHW*  Sflnl  (NHI*  INStIsH, 

ete.  pp.  U4i  (Ai  §$, 

itoititw^  liM.   8ttf4  leiredf  flir  M# 

2nd.  edit.  12mo.  pp.  230,  d.  3s.  6d. 

CUbtuafflitLif  (Htftt.  andlleV.  ft.  P.)^ 
Parisii  Sermons.  12mo.  (Oxford),  pp. 
349,  cl.  6s. 

MH  by  GilfiBsn#    8m4s.6df 

CLAaas  fJ.  R>-eioinoiter  Catbedrd. 
l2mo.  cioffi,  28.  (d. 

ClObA  {ty-A  few  tfoftf  Woihll  <«  Utf« 

Coif M»  (Qr  W#)-^eagN|aHDaaii8ift  and 
Mpdefn  Church  IkfoTen^nts.  Fcp.  pp* 
49,  M. 

IConymc^bASy  (Tb6),e«IApcllrtaimeo- 
logical  Questions,  betwe^  "  The  Mectk 
ketfeW "  and  '*  fm  MfMug  Adf«- 

tiser/'  mo^mwm,^ 


Msw  woass. 
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fp,  560,  doib,  28. 

Dawn  and  Day  of  the  Me8siah,'a8  tereded 
in  the  Tjpes  and  by  Pfopbets  and  Evan- 
gelilts.    i2mo.  pp.  426,  dotb,  Ss.  6d. 

Dklambr  (E.  S.)— The  Flowcr-Carden ; 
or,  The  Culture  hi  ihe  Open  Gtavmd  of 
Bnlbons,  Tuberous,  Fibrous-rooted,  and 
Sbnbbj  Fknren.  12nitf<  pp.  182,  vwd.  It. 

DoBNBT  (Rev.  H.  H.)— The  Day  o/  llest : 
a  Leetme.    2iid  ediW  8to.  sewed,  6d. 

D<yu6i.As  (i.  W*)^Th«  World  ol  IHMets : 
a  Oidd»  to  Its  Wcwdefs*  l2ifl€i<  pp. 
242,  sewed,  8s^  M* 

Dowxn  (JfJ-^A  School  Atlas  of  Modern 
Geogrspby.  Hew  <idlt.  foyal  8vo.  half 
bound,  128. 

DowBm(J.)->-'8bort  Atlas  of  Modern  Geo- 
graphy. New  tfdit.  8t«».  balf  bound, 
plain.  Is. 

Blboant  Awn  for  Ladies ;  doth^  8t,  6d. 

FAWNt's  FlowiUs  ;  Of,  Fan  for  the  Nur- 
sery.   8to.  pp.  32,  sewed,  Is. 

GiLBBRT  fj.)— Chronological  Pictures  of 
English  History.  Part  f.  Folio,  swd.  58. 

Goodwin  (Rev.  H.)— My  Duty  towards 
God  a<id  my  Duty  towards  my  Neigh- 
bour.   12mo.  pp.  372,  cloth,  78. 

GoBSB  (P*  H.)— Tenby  J  a  Sea-side  Holi- 
day.   Post  8¥0.  pp.  418,  d.  2l8. 

GftmtlELtf  (T.)-^Haifd€rKt  Oratorio  of 
**  The  Messiah :*'  a  Sacred  Poenl.  ivo. 
pp.  26,  sewed,  6d. 

Qvnvt  (M.>^I]lfttofy  of  Richard  Crom- 
well aiicl  tlM  ResloralloB  of  Charles  II. 
Translated  by  Andrew  H.  Scolder  2  tols. 
8to.  pp.  9&0,  cloth,  28t. 

Mabdino  (J.  D.)--Elemcntary  Art ;  or, 
The  Use  of  the  Chalk  and  Lesd  Pencil 
advocated  and  explained.  Part  1.  Folio, 
sewedi  2s^  6d. 

Habdino  (J.  D.}— Giude  and  Companion 
to  Lessons  on  Art.' 

Habhino  (J.  D*>^Le«oii»  tm  Art. 

Hardino  (J*  D.)— Lesaons  on  Trees. 
2s.  6d. 

Hbsk&lotk  (A.)-«IMd}la  Reddeifda: 
Extracts  hi  snglieb  Froae  to  be  retrans- 
lated into  Gemiftn.    i2rao.  pp.  194,  ds. 

BbiM  (H.V-BMft  or  SOdgft  i  ft  TfMshu 
tion.     Post  8vo.  pp.  340,  doth,  ^. 

fid^rtrft  (IV»f.>— Memorials  o(  ft  WlfiB : 
dedicated  to  ner  Children.    l2nio.  6%. 

JotiHSOii  (S.)— Patnell,  dray^  and  Smol- 
lett: Poems.  Notes  by  Gufitlan.  Svo. 
4s.  6d. 


ftflMTAWAt  (a  S.>-Tfa6  War  ftild  the 
Newspapers :  a  Lecture^    ISno.  2s* 

KiDD  (R<  fi.)*^A  Ddifieition  of  the  Pri- 
mary Principles  of  Reasoning.  I^osi  8vo. 
Pl».  a48j  doth/  91.  6d« 

K<N«0OM  (S.  N.)-^The  Hlstoty  and  Sicred 
Obligations  of  the  Sabbatlw  l2iiltf.  pp. 
131,  chitb,  2s.  6d. 

Lbbs  (£.)— Pictures  of  Nature  hi  the  Si- 
lurian Region  ftronnd  the  Malvern  Hills 
and  Vale  of  Severn.  Cr.  8td«  pp.  340, 
doth,  79< 

ttrrttM  to  a  Ch&d.  Neir  edit.  32mo.  pp. 
220,  cloth,  28.  6d. 

LiTBaARf  AvihiMses,  Thifd  Series.  By 
A.  H«  Uyaid,  lh«  ]>«an  of  Hereford, 
and  others.    l2iB0i  ds^  6d« 

MAOAVLAt  (T.  B.)— Essay  On  Croher's 
Edition  of  BoswelPs  Life  of  Johnson,  by 
Thomas  j^ablngton  Macinlay ;  and  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johhson.  2 
parts,  16mo.  pp.  170,  sewed,  2s. ;  1  vol. 
doth,  2s.  6d. 

May  (E.  J.)-»The  Sunshine  of  Greystone : 
a  Story  for  Girls.  5th  edit.  12ftio.  pp. 
360,  cl.  58. 

MtttiTAtE  (C<)— A  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.  Vols«  HI.  and  IV. 
8vo.  pp.  1205,  oloth,  32s. 

MiLLiOAN  (8.)— Original  Poems,  with 
TraasUtions  from  Scandfamvian  and 
other  Poets.  12mo.  pp.  338,  cl*  10s/6d. 

MiLLi  (A.)^Col(mld  ConfttUntlons.  8vo. 

pp.  470f  doth,  14f/ 
Mara  (The).    l2mo.  pp.  8,  setted,  6d. 

MuBCHisoN  (R.  I.},  NicoL  (Pr.)',  and 
JoHKstON  (A.  ft.;— Geological  Map  of 
Europe.    4to.  case,  7M. 

MtRAAT's  Handboc^  fbr  Tratellers  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  drd  edit,  revised, 
with  maps,  12mo.  pp.  256,  doth,  6s. 

Naturalist  (the),   tol,  5  C1855).  Roy 

8vo#  pp«  280,  cl.  7s«  6d. 
Nbwton  (A.  L.) — A  Memoir  of#  3rd  edit. 

post  8vo.  pp.  394r  doUi,  5a. 

OzroRD  Essays.  Contrtlmted  by'MeiMben 
of  the  University^  1956«  Svo<  pp.  300» 
sewed,  7s.  6d. 

PtOTvmBt  ftiNl  Songs  Inr  Ghiltkra.  12tto. 
picketi  Ity 

PiLLANB  (J.)— Cdntflbtltions  to  the  Cause 
of  Ednealioii.    8to.  pp.  bM,  d.  IM. 

f^RBTTt     (the)   Name   Atphabel.     4to. 

sewed,  6d. 
pRicfi  (B.)— A  treatise  on  Infinites?     ' 

Calculus.    Vol  III.— Statics  and  " 
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mics  of  Material  ParHclet.  8vo*  pp.  618, 
cloth,  Us.  6d. 

Rbbd  (H.)— Lectoret  ou  English  HiBtory 
and  Tragic  Poetry  as  illustrated  by  Shak- 
speare.    Cr.  8to.  pp.  280,  lewed,  28. 

RusKiM  (JO—Modem  Painters.  Vol.  IV. 
8to.  cloth,  508. 

Sbakspbrb. — Dramatic  Werks  ;  with 
Notes.  By  S.  W.  Singer ;  and  Life  by 
W.W.Lloyd.  Vol.4,  12mo.  pp.  430, 
cloth,  6s. 

Sbakspbrb.— Stratford  Edition.  Edited 
by  Charles  Knight.  Part  20, 12n]0.  pp. 
80,  bds.  Is. 

Vol.  10, 12mo.  pp.  160,  d.  28. 

Shibld  (R.) — Practical  Hints  respecting 
Moths  and  Butterflies ;  with  Notices  (J 
their  Localities :  forming  a  Calendar  of 
Bntomological  Operations  throughout 
the  Year  in  pursuit  of  Lepidoptera. 
12mo.  pp.  194,  sewed,  3s. 

SoAMKs  (H.) — The  Anglo-Saxon  Church ; 
its  History,  Revenues,  and  General  Cha- 
racter. 4th  edit.  cr.  8vo.  pp.  310,  c1. 
7i.  6d. 

SowBRsr  (J.  E.)  and  Johnson  (C.) — 
The  Ferns  of  Great  Britain.  Royal  8to. 
pp.  84,  cl.  plain,  Os. 

SowBRBT  (J.  E.)  and  Johnson  (C.) — 
The  Fern  Allies :  a  Supplement  to  "  The 
Ferns  of  Great  Britain."  Royal  8yo.  pp. 
52,  cl. 

Btbwaxt  (D.)— Collected  Wotks  of  Du- 
gald  Stewart.  Edited  by  Sir  WUliam 
Hamilton.  Vol.  9. — Political  Economy, 
vol.  2.    8to.  cl.  12s. 

Tbnnyson  (A.) — Dora :  a  Poem.  Folio, 
25s,  (Vernon). 

Thomson  (Rev.  A.) — Christian  Author- 
ship:  a  Lecture.  12mo.  pp.  28, 
sewed,  4d. 

Unwin  (W.  J.)— Education  the  Work  of 
the  People :  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell  on  his  Educational  Resolutions. 
8vo.  pp.  32,  Is. 

Wbbbr  (F.)— Church  of  England  Choral 
Book.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Harland.  Royal 
8vo.  d.  38. 

Wbbstbb  (N.)— Pocket  Pronouncing  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language.  Com  - 
mon  edit.  18mo.  d.  Is.  6d. 

Wbbstbr  (N.)— a  Dictionary  of  the  En- 
glish  Language.  6th  edit,  royal  8vo. 
pp.  1210,  cl.  16s. 

Wbioall  (C.  H.)— Projection  of  Shadows : 
Post  8vo.  Is. 


Wbitb  (Rev.  J.)— A  Practical  System  of 
Mental  Arithmetic.  4th  edit.  l2iiio.  cl. 
38. 6d. 

TRANSACTIONS. 
Agricultural  Socibty  (Scotland.  WNo. 
52,  3s. 

Entomological  Society.-.  Vol  3,  Part 
7,  28. 

Geological  Socibtt  Journal.  —Vol.  12, 
P^  1,  4i. 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
Allen  (D.  O.)— India,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern, Geographical,  Historical,  Politicd, 
Social,  and  Religious ;  with  a  particular 
Account  of  the  State  and  ProspecU  of 
Christianity.  Royal  8to.  pp.  630,  with 
map,  cL  148. 

Barnard  (H.)— Journal  of  EdueatioD. 
Published  bi-monthly.  Vol.  1,  No.  3, 
8vo.  sewed,  2s. 

Baskbrvillb  (A.)— The  Poetry  of  Gct- 
many;  consisting  of  Selections  from  up- 
wards of  Seventy  of  the  most  celebrated 
Poets.  Translated  into  English  verse. 
Original  Text  on  the  opposite  page. 
2nd  edit.  cr.  8vo.  pp.  616,  cl.  78.  6d. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra— and  American  Bib. 
Heal  Repository.  New  series,  8vo. 
(April)  3s.  6d. 

Cobnell  (S.  S.)— Primary  Geography; 
forming  the  First  Part  of  a  Systematic 
Series  of  School  Geographies.  Half  bd. 
4s.  6d. 

HoMB  Games  for  the  People :  a  Collec- 
tion of  Family  Amusement  for  the  Fire- 
side.  Parlour,  or  Picnic  Parties.  16mo. 
pp.  160,  cl.  2s.  6d. 

Sabbath  Talks  with  Little  Children 
about  Jesus.  By  the  Author  of  "  The 
Mothers  of  the  Bible."  16mo.  pp.  139, 
cl.  2s.  6d. 

ScHAus'  Drawing  Studies  for  Schools  and 
Academies;  containing  Elementary  and 
Progressive  Studies  of  Heads,  figures, 
Animals,  Landscapes,  and  Flowers.  Ob- 
long,  half  bound,  78. 6d. 

Scrwbgler  (Dr.  A.)— A  History  of  Phi- 
losophy in  Epitome.  Translated  fiom 
the  Original  German  by  Julius  H.  See- 
ley.    Or.  8vo.  pp.  366,  cL  8t. 

Sbbdo  (W.  G.  T,)— Lectures  npon  the 
PhUosophy  of  History.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
128,  cl.  48. 

Tarlbs  of  the  Moon ;  oonstnictod  from 
Plana's  Theory,  with  Airy's  and.  Long- 
streth's  Corrections,  &c.  4to.  pp.  326, 
8ewed,2l8. 

Tables    of  the  Moon's  ParaUax  ;   con- 
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Btracted  from  Walker's  and  Adanu's 
Formals.  4to.  pp.  30,  sewed,  58. 
Wills  (D.  A.) — ^Familar  Science ;  or,  the 
Scientific  Explanation  of  the  Principles 
of  Natnral  and  Physical  Science,  and 
their  Practical  and  Familiar  Applications 


to  the  Employments  and  Necessities  of 
Common  Life;  with  upwards  of  100 
illustrations.  8to.  pp.  566,  half  bound, 
9s. 

Willis  (R.  S.)— Our  Church  Music.    Cr. 
8vo.  pp.  133,  d.  3s.  6d. 


VARIETIES. 

Better  an  Old  Maid  thak  an  Old  Bachelor.— -A  literary  lady 
in  one  of  her  letters  says :  "  I  think  you  must  know  something  of  six  fair 
vestals,  none  of  them  yonng,  who  live  in  Edinburgh  with  a  mother  of  most 
Tenerable  antiquity.  What  a  history  is  theirs !  Two  distinguished  beau- 
ties, two  wits,  and  two  ingenious  damsels  full  of  rare  devices,  who  drew 
and  played  and  worked  all  manner  of  cunning  workmanship,  furnished 
abundant  variety  of  characters  and  complexions.  Great  was  their  cele- 
brity some  thirty  years  since,  and  much  were  they  caressed  and  sought 
after  among  the  nobles  of  the  land.  Still  it  was  their  lot  to  live  on,  UDre- 
pining,  in  single  blessedness  ;  truly  such,  for  they  are  all  very  cheerful  and 
intelligent,  and  live  in  the  happiest  union  among  themselves.  I  begin  to 
think  that  those  sensible  contented  single  women,  who  have  outlived  the 
turbulence  and  flutter  of  expectation  and  admiration,  and  think  of  nothing 
but  being  pleasant  companions  and  good  aunts  here,  and  joining  those  who 
walk  pre-eminently  in  white  hereafter,  are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more 
exempt  from  suffering  and  have  more  unmixed  enjoyment  than  we,  whose 
hearts  are  always  either  mourning  th«  departed,  or  aching  with  fear  and 
anxiety  for  the  living.  The  sense  that  turns  at  the  touch  of  joy  or  woe, 
but  turning  trembles  too,  is  like  a  pendulum  in  constant  motion  with  us 
meritorious  matrons.  My  partiality  for  the  single  state  does  not  compre- 
hend men ;  they  require  some  of  that  unboi^ht  grace  of  life  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  female  worth  and  affection.  Celibacy  with  them  is  rarely 
respectable.  Think  how  contemptible  they  grow,  for  the  most  part  under 
the  sway  of  their  housekeeper."  [We  beg  to  inform  our  fair  readers,  that 
the  lady  who  wrote  thus  had  t]venty  years'  happy  experience  of  the  sweets 
of  married  life.— Ed.  "  Gov."] 

A  BOARDING-SCROOL  MiSTRESS  AND  A  GoVEKNESS. — ^Thc  following 

extraordinary  document  is  said  to  be  a  literal  transcript  of  the  reply  of  the 
mistress  of  a  boarding  school  to  the  application  of  a  young  lady  for  the 
appointment  of  a  governess: — ''Madam, — I  this  evening  received  your 
note,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  L.,  and  begin,  in  reply,  to  give  you  some 
particulars  of  the  situation  in  question.  I  am  in  want  of  a  lady  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  of  decidedly  religious  character,  to  devote 
herself  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  school-room  from  a  quarter  before 
seven  in  the  morning  until  a^r  the  young  ladies  are  in  bed  of  a  night. 
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during  whieh  time  the  is  not  ftt  liberty  to  do  anjthing  fi>r  herirtf.  She  is 
to  rise  st  six  throughout  the  year,  and  take  the  entire  charge  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  young  ladies  and  of  eyerything  belonging  and  relating  to  them ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  the  school- room,  has  to  write  notes  and 
letters  at  the  end  of  each  half-year.  Whoever  fills  this  situation  must  have 
very  good  health,  the  carriage,  manners,  habits  as  of  a  gentlewoman,  and 
be  fully  competent  to  teach  elder  pupils  in  the  English  and  French  Ian* 
guages,  writing,  arithmetic,  history,  biography,  chronology,  compositioo, 
theory  of  the  globes,  and  astronomy,  and  must  ha^e  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  music  to  give  lessons  on  the  piano  for  the  trst  few  years.  I  appoint  and 
arrange  everything,  and  assist  in  the  school-room  part  of  the  day.  Salaiy 
30/.  or  guineas,  aeoording  to  circumstances,  per  annum  and  the  coach  fare, 
outside,  to  the  situation  paid.  I  am  also  in  want  of  a  young  person  to  do 
anything  and  STerything  whioh  I  might  require  of  her.  The  duties  of  this 
situation  are  multifarious,  and  inolnde,  in  some  degree,  those  of  an  under- 
teacher,  companion,  needlewoman,  lady's-maid,  waiting-maid,  upper  nurse, 
housekeeper.  The  position  in  the  family  is  that  of  an  under  teificher,  while 
the  duties  are  many  of  them  those  of  an  npper  senrant.  The  young  person 
with  whom  I  engage  must  have  very  good  health,  be  capable  of  enduring 
much  fatigue,  free  from  any  particular  defect  or  infirmity,  anxious  to  please, 
competent  to  assist  in  the  school-room,  and  to  give  mnsic  lessons  to  the 
younger  pupils ;  clever  at  needlework,  careful,  thoughtful,  attentive,  indns- 
trions,  active,  and  humble;  also  very  dean,  neat  in  all  her  habits  and 
ways.  It  is  of  no  use  for  any  one  to  apply  who  could  not  be  trusted  to 
do  things  thoroughly  and  properly,  and  to  act  properly  on  all  occasions. 
The  young  person  who  fills  this  situation  is  to  rise  9t  six  throughout  the 
year,  and  it  is  generally  half-past  ten  before  she  can  get  to  bed.  Salary, 
ten  gtuneas  per  annum,  and  the  coach  fare,  outside,  to  the  situation  to  be 
paid.  Should  yon  consider  either  of  my  situations  likely  to  suit  yon,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give  you  all  further  particulars ;  but  should  you  not  wish 
to  obtain  either,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  write.  ---I  am,  Madam,  yours 
obediently." 

9 

"  Women"  versus  "  Females." — A  correspondent  of  The  Times  writes: 
— "  Permit  me  to  protest  against  the  sanction  by  the  House  of  Lords  of 
the  vulgar-genteel  word  '  females'  as  a  substitute  for  the  good  old  English 
word  '  women' -<  the  generic  instead  of  the  specific.  When  the  word 
'  talented'  was  first  used  by  an  Irish  member  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Sir  B,  Peel  and  Afr.  Macaulay  simultaneously  uttered  their  protest  against 
it.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  Earl  Grey's  amendment  on  the  Wem- 
leydale  peerage  question,  I  trust  that  the  House  will  insist  en  its  being  in 
good  EugUsb.  Ladies'  maids  are-too  refined  to  be  'women,'  I  grant ;  but 
slipslop  English  is  not  therefore  to  be  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords/' 
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Haev's  OrvBBiiro.— You  wr%  well  aware  of  the  donations  to  the  British 
soldiery  sent  out  from  the  fair  sex  in  England,  from  the  lowliest  cottager 
to  the  Tery  highest  lady  in  the  realm.    Among  the  presents  were  some 

flannel  shirts.    One  of  these  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sergeant  -^ the  other 

day  (I  am  requested  not  to  print  the  name,  but  I  know  the  man  well)  ; 
this  shirt  he  opened,  and  then,  inside  it,  he  discovered  careftilly  pinned  a 
lock  of  hair  and  the  following  letter,  which  I  subjoin  verbatim.  The  letter 
is  diieeted  thus :  • 

"  ThU  is  for  you  And  I 

hope  it  it  A  yoang 

man 

if  not  Give  it  tou  won." 

Inside,  the  words  run  thus : — 

*'  My  dear  Friend, — I  write  those  few  lines  to  you  hoping  that  they  Cheer  you  A  little. 
I  think  you  are  dull,  but  God  will  hulp  you.  I  am  A  yoang  woman  And  I  hope  that  yon 
are  A  young  man,  this  is  my  hire  (iie.  for  hair)  Keep  it  for  My  sake 

"  from  "  Mart. 

'*  You  are  now  lafing,  it  is  bad  writing." 

So  ends  the  letter.  Neither  county  nor  town  is  mentioned  in  it.  It  was 
wafered,  not  sealed,  and  the  stamp  on  the  enyelope  is  a  *'  forget  me  not.'* 
The  lock  of  hair  enclosed  is  light  brown  in  colour,  and  plaited  in  three,  tied 
with  blue  and  yellow  silk  threads.  Who  is  Mary? — Times,  Mar.  22, 
1856. 


*^^  The  following  articles,  amongst  others  in  type,  must  stand  over  till 
June  :— 

Art  Education.  Hymnoloqy. 

The  Kotatton  of  the  Moon.         Schooi.  Gardening. 
Popular  Educatiok.  Tracts  for  the  Times. 

Thb  Sabbath  Question.  Geography. 


ss. 


ANSWERS  AND  NOTICES  TO  COERE8PONDENT8. 

\*  Anonymous  ComcuNiOATiONS  ere  noticed,  except  when  ihey  are  qf  a  pereonal 
naiure,  or  comtam  ymmtheientiaM  eaertiom,  hui  in  all  cone  ii  ia  adoitahie  that  cor- 
retfemimiHfnimr  the  editor  with  their  nmmee  mud  eddremf-  Cm^fidenee  may  he  reHed 


Turn  Postal  Tax  on  •'  Tna  Ooyaawass  "  for  Apkil.— W«  beg  to  assure  our  aumerous 
subscribers  that  oar  not  replying  to  their  communications  by  letter  has  not  resulted 
fnm  want  of  coortety  towsrdi  ibem*  The  tax  wu  nsloly  ia  oonsequenoe  of  our 
periodical  being  nearly  double  the  siae  oi  those  which  aeoording  to  Act  of  Parliament 
can  be  transmitted  through  the  post  for  a  penny  stamp  :  we  had  also  unintentionally 
ae^eeted  to  eonply  with  other  postal  regnklions.  We  had  many  Interviews  with  the 
authorities,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  a  vest  amount  of  eorraapoBdeaee  wu  en- 
taUed  upon  us.  The  Post-Offlce  authorities  behsTed  in  the  most  courteous  manner 
towards  us,  and  very  liberally  offered  to  re-transmit  all  the  numbers  rejected  on  account 
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of  the  Ux,  and  to  refund  all  the  additional  money  paid,  on  the  production  of  the  coven. 
As  we  still  continued  to  receive  letters  of  complaint,  we  wrote  again  on  the  17th,  tnd 
received  the  following  letter  in  reply. 

"  In  reply  to  your  further  letter  of  the  17  th  instant,  I  t>eg  leave  to  inform  you,  that 
all  the  April  copies  of  "Tuk  Governkss  "  that  have  as  yet  reached  the  dead  letter 
office,  charged  with  postage,  havn  been  sent  out  agaiu  for  delivery  without  charge.  I 
do  not  see  that  anything  nirther  can  be  done,  unless  you  can  furnish  me  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  cases  referred  to  in  your  letter  of  the  above  date." 

We  trust  that  our  disappointed  friends  will  communicate  with  us  before  Tuesday  the 
6th  inst.,  as  on  that  day  we  shall  send  to  the  secretary  a  list  of  retain^  copies.  Those 
who  have  paid  the  shilUng  tax  and  sent  us  the  cover,  shall  hear  from  us  when  the 
money  is  refunded. 

Mnvmochbonics — It  gives  ua  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  so  many  teachers  find  oar 
Mnemochronics  so  interesting  and  instructive.  The  author  is  extremely  obliged  to  the 
numerous  correspondents  who  have  sent  suggestions,  additions,  and  corrections  to  os; 
it  would  be  no  light  task  to  thank  our  friends  individually.  The  author,  however, 
intends  to  vrrite  to  some  for  their  kind  permission  to  publish  their  commanicationi  as 
appendices  to  his  work. 

Kinder  Gardens  (E.  0.).    We  will  make  inquiries. 
Poetry  (E.  O.,  Homsey).    We  insert  your  lines 

"to   A    BABY. 

"  Laughing,  bright-eyed  rosy  creature. 

Sparkling  mirth  in  every  feature, 
Come  twine  thy  dimpled  arms  about  my  neck, 

In  dove-like  murmurings  tell  me, 

The  joys  that  so  possess  thee, 
And  with  transporting  charms  thy  beauty  deck. 

"  Imaged  in  yon  glowing  rose-group, 
Not  saddened  that  it  must  and  will  droop, 

Thy  wakening  thoughts  have  found  a  fairy  horn  e. 
Of  thine  own  hue  and  fragrance, 
And  'tis  its  glowing  entrance 

That  tempts  thy  tiny  steps  from  me  to  roam. 

**  Yet,  little  wanderer,  beware ! 

For  many  a  thorn  is  lurking  there, 
Thy  eager  grasp  to  check  with  sad  alloy, 

Scatter  the  rosy  blossom, 

Pierce  thy  unwary  bosom. 
And  send  thee  to  a  mother's  arms  my  boy." 

"  Pouess  thee"  and  **  tell  me"  do  not  rhyme,  neither  do  "  fragrance"  and  *'  en- 
trance." **  Bioitom  and  botom  is  tolerable,  and  that  is  all,  in  good  poetry.  The 
syntactical  arrangement  is  very  faulty.  In  what  mood  is  the  word  deck  ?  It  ffnn 
to  be  in  the  imperative. 

<*  Come  twine  thy  dimpled  arms  around  my  neck, 
And  with  transporting  charms  thy  beanty  deck." 

How  can  "  waking  thoughts"  be  tma^eef,  and  how  can  their  Mie  and  firagnmee  be 
ascertained  ?  Is  it  even  poetically  correct  to  say  "  Thy  btbps  firom  me  to  roam  r 
Did  yott  mean  to  say  that  **  Many  a  thorn  is  lurldng  there  to  send  thee  to  a  mother's 
arms  ?" 

Take  courage — your  idea  is  good,  and  you  may  make  something  of  it  yet.  Perhaps 
some  of  our  correspondents  vnll  try  what  they  can  do  with  it. 

%*  As  want  of  space  compels  ns  to  omit  the  anawers  for  a  large  number  of  correepoiid- 
ents,  we  shidl  send  those  of  importance  by  post. 


THE     GOVEBNESS. 


FEANCES  THORNTON; 


PASSAGES    IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  GOVERNESS. 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF 

<'  LECTURES  ON  METHOD  IN  LEARNING  AMD  TEACHING," 

AT  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

(C&nihmedjrcm  page  199.) 


CHAPTBE  VIL 

TWO  WATS  OF  BATING  *'  NO/* 

TWf/rm.     Nay  it  bnt  nay,  dense  it  u  70a  will ; 
And  the  cold,  icy  monotyllable  no 
Is  still  No,  Nbf  thobgli  spelt  with  mindog  tongue  1 

F^nrfdx,  IVnly,  my  Son ;  yet  Aky  iriHh  gentle  head 
May  softly  dose  the  yet  lelactant  door; 
Though  in  rude,  iron,  grasp  'twill  harshly  serve 
To  bolt  and  bar  with  force  serere  and  rude 
The  gate  which  else  unlike  a  prison  seemed. 
A  btffe  may  serve  to  heal  as  well  as  kilL 

Old  PUif. 

Frances  soon  found  that  her  work  was  abeady  provided,  and  that 
it  needed  all  her  thought  and  strength.  She  was  introduced  to  it 
directly  afber  breakfast  on  the  day  following  her  arrival.  She  had 
been  introduced  to  her  pupils  and  to  their  father  at  that  meal, 
which  was  conducted  with  a  frigid  propriety,  at  once  strange  and 
:hillii»g  to  any  one  accustomed  as  she  had  been  to  what  was  hat 
the  natural  and  happy  freedom  of  home.  Every  one  at  ttUe 
seemed  ill  at  ease  with  their  neighbour.  The  children  wem  ttlsttt 
fud  moody;  while  mamma  was  cold,  solemn,  and,  at  times^too 
sugary  to  be  sweet.  If  any  one  ventured  on  a  remark,  it  waa 
either  received  with  a  dignified  silence,  or  slightly,  very  slighdy, 
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contradicted.  Nothing  appeared  soar;  bat  there  was  evident 
acidulation ;  nothing  bitter,  but  many  a  phrase  aloetic ;  plenty  d 
attempted  sunshine,  not  a  ray  of  genuine  warmth. 

The  dialogue,  such  as  it  was,  came  and  went  like  the  snatches  of 
a  fitful  breeze :  every  now  and  then  a  dead  calm,  and  anon  a 
sudden  and  gusty  ripple*  Mr,  Spoonbill  was  absorbed  in  his  news- 
paper, and  Frances  was  content  to  be  a  listener ;  so  that  the  baiden 
of  the  conversation  lay  chiefly  on  mamma's  hands. 

''  Cato,  my  dear,"  she  at  length  said,  "  you  must  behave  in  a 
more  appropriate  and  affectionate  manner.  I  am  sure  that  Miss 
Thornton  must  imagine  you  have  been  living  among  a  set  of 
savages  during  the  last  year  or  two,  instead  of  in  such  a  household 
as  this.  I  see  she  is  watching  you,  and  wondering,  I  dare  saj, 
how  you  can  speak  in  so  snappish  a  tone  to  your  dear  sister ;  or 
how  you  can  fill  your  mouth  so  very  full  with  that  brown  bread  \" 

"  If  he  can't  behave  himself  like  a  gentleman/'  said  papa,  in  a 
stern  voice,  "  he  had  better  leave  the  room  at  once.'' 

Cato  at  once  relapsed  into  a  grim  and  stony  silence ;  and,  as  be 
took  large  bites  of  brown  bread,  vowed  vengeance  against  the  new 
governess,  who  was  said  to  be  watching  him. 

If  she  were  watching  him — such  did  not  appear  to  be  the  case. 
She  was  talking  to  little  Norma  about  her  doll,  whose  head  had 
been  picked  up  on  the  stairs  that  momii^  by  the  housemaid,  and 
confiscated  as  the  property  of  the  crown ;  being,  in  6ct,  carried  off 
into  Mrs.  S.'s  room,  to  form  the  subject  of  a  serious  conference  on 
the  great  danger  of  general  untidiness  and  especial  carelessDess  in 
the  matter  of  dolls'  heads.  And,  though  Frances  did  not  know 
this,  Norma  was  fully  conscious  of  her  own  fiftte,  and  of  doll/a  cer- 
tain imprisonment  until  the  lecture  was  over.  The  headless  bodj 
was  on  the  table,  where  indeed  the  governess  had  in  all  guileless- 
ness  placed  it,  and  it  formed  the  subject  of  all  her  conversation  with 
her  little  pupil,  with  whom  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  acquainted. 
So  they  talked  of  bonnets  and  trimmings^  frocks  and  sashes,  until 
Norma's  store  of  childish  words  seemed  exhausted ;  break&st  was 
concluded,  and  papa  had  wished  them  all  a  hearty  good*by  ere  be 
started  for  town. 

*'  And  now,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Spoonlnll,  "  go  up  into  the  nnr- 
sery,  while  I  speak  to  Miss  Thornton.  She  will  join  you  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"  You  will  observe,"  she  added  (turning  to  the  governess)  ''n^f 
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method  of  dealing  with  the  children^  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
follow  it  as  nearly  as  possible.^' 

Frances  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  this  method  was,  save  that  it 
was  a  disagreeable  one  to  the  children  themsdves ;  but,  of  course, 
she  had  no  answer  to  make,  but  that  she  also  ''  hoped  $o,*^ 

^'  One  thing,  however^  I  must  mention/'  said  the  lady.  *^  I  ob- 
served that  you  placed  Norma's  doll  on  the  table  during  breakfast. 
Now  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  point  out,  to  any  one  of  so  much 
good  sense  and  so  excellent  an  education  as  yourself  the  danger  of 
encouraging  such  irregular  and  untidy  habits.  I  am  sure  that  you 
did  it  without  thought^  and  that  I  shall  not  again  have  occasion  to 
notice  any  trifle  of  so  disagreeable  a  kind.'' 

The  dose  of  this  sentence  was  accompanied  by  a  cold  and  stony 
smfle^  which  was  intended  to  be  gradous,  but  was  only  unmeaning 
and  repulsive. 

Frances  checked  the  words  which  first  rose  to  her  lips,  and 
merdy  replied, ''  Poor  child,  she  seemed  so  grieved  about  her  dolly, 
that  I  was  only  too  glad  to  be  of  any  comfort  to  her.'' 

''By  the  by/'  said  Mrs.  Spoonbill,  ''has  Norma  taken  her 
medicine  ?" 

I  really  do  not  know,  madam.^ 

Because,  if  she  has  not,  it  must  be  administered  at  once ;  and, 
as  for  the  future,  I  should  wish  you.  Miss  Thornton,  to  undertake 
the  entire  management  of  this  little  department, — perhaps  it  will  be 
88  weU  for  you  to  see  me  give  Norma  her  usual  morning  dose." 

Very  well.  Miss  Thornton  was  quite  ready  to  witness  the 
operation,  and  to  take  a  lesson. 

Mrs.  S.  went  up-stairs  first,  to  prepare  the  dose,  then  to  exhort 
the  children  on  the  arrival  of  their  new  governess,  and  in  her  pre- 
sence to  administer  the  fatal  draught. 

Meanwhile  Frances  remained  in  the  breakfast-room  for  a  few 
minutes,  pondering  over  the  aspect  ot  the  opening  campaign,  and 
wondering  what  her  sister  Mary  was  just  then  doing  in  the  little 
quiet  parlour  at  Bilberry.  The  breakfast-room  in  Edgington  Square 
was  large  and  well  furnished.  It  was  the  perfection  of  rigid  pro- 
priety, even  to  the  very  arrangement  of  the  stone  chimney  orna- 
ments. Everything  had  a  place,  and  was  in  it ;  looking,  indeed, 
half  afraid  to  get  out.  The  very  pens  on  the  side-table  were  ar- 
ranged at  a  predse  angle  with  the  paper  knife  and  the  inkstand ; 
while  the  paper  and  envdopes  were  grouped  in  severe  order  beside^ 
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them.  Everything  in  the  room  looked  cold  and  exact ;  not  to  be 
disturbed  or  even  nsed  but  in  the  direst  necessity.  The  sunshine 
which  tried  to  look  in  at  the  windows  was  the  one  irregular  beiiig 
which  appeared^  in  spite  of  all  laws,  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  wilL 
But  it,  too,  almost  seemed  out  of  place,  and  cold. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  little  sunny,  cheerful  room  in  the  country ; 
with  its  charming  little  bouquets,  its  quaint  high-backed  chain, 
grouped  about  the  room  in  defiance  of  all  law ;  its  old-£Eisbioned 
walnut  bookcase,  and  the  broad  open  fire-place  1 

No  wonder  that  the  poor  girl  sighed,  as  she  thought  of  these 
pleasant  things  far  away,  and  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  nursery 
not  in  the  very  best  of  spirits.  She  determined,  however,  to  show 
no  trace  of  sorrow  on  her  face,  and  so  entered  the  room  with  a 
smile  and  a  light  step. 

''  The  lesson,^'  she  said  to  herself,  "  must  have  commenced  hj 
this  time ;  and  I  shall  see  this  poor  child  dosed." 

But,  if  this  was  her  expectation,  it  was  doomed  not  to  be  realised. 
The  lesson  had  indeed  begun,  but  it  had  proved  unsuocessfiiL  The 
dispenser  of  the  words  of  advice,  as  to  the  advantage,  utility,  plea- 
santness, and  sweet  savour  of  all  medicinal  compounds — especially 
this  one—prepared  by  mamma  herself— hsA  made  her  oration  in 
vain.  The  patient  persisted  in  saying  that  she  needed  no  physic, 
"  couldn't  take  it  after  breakfast ;  and  wouldn't  open  her  mouth." 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  Frances  entered  the  room,  and  was  muck 
surprised  to  witness  so  strange  a  proof  of  Mrs.  S.'s  good  manage- 
ment and  control  over  the  children,  which  the  lady  had  just  told 
her  was  absolute. 

Of  course  she  said  not  a  word  —  the  wisest  plan  when  sncli 
caution  is  demanded,  lest  offence  be  given. 

^'  Norma,  my  dear  Norma,''  again  urged  mamma,  ''  yon  know 
that  I  never  allow  you  to  have  your  own  way ;  you  must  listen 
to  my  advice  at  once,  and  do  what  I  say,  like  a  good  child.  Other- 
wise I  shall  with  great  reluctance  have  to  put  you  in  the  comer, 
where,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Thornton  will  be  quite  shocked  to  see  a 
little  girl  of  your  age." 

This  remark  seemed,  however,  to  produce  not  the  slightest  ^S^ct 
The  same  little  red  hand  held  fast  in  its  fingers  the  body  of  poor 
decapitated  dolly,  and  kept  the  leg  tightly  squeessed  into  Miss  Norma's 
mouth :  and  though  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  not  a  sign  of 
relenting  was  visible  in  the  determined  looks  of  the  little  maiden. 
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The  threat  of  the  comer  having  produced  no  effect,  the  law  was 
carried  into  immediate  execution.  Norma  was  transferred  bodily 
to  the  comer  opposite  the  door  near  which  Frances  still  stood, 
and  severely  ordered  to  be  good  at  once,  and  take  her  medicine : 
otherwise,  she  was  not  to  leave  the  comer  until  papa  came  home 
to  dinner.  The  latter  clause  of  this  edict,  however,  she  instantly 
set  at  defiance,  by  rushing  firom  the  confinement  and  making  a 
snatch  at  another  doll  of  superior  charms  to  her  own,  which  lay  in 
her  sister's  arms. 

This  rebellion  was  instantly  checked  by  the  prisoner  being  at 
once  carried  back  to  the  comer,  and  a  large  chair  being  placed 
across  the  angle,  so  as  to  confine  her  behind  its  tail  back.  But 
the  chair  was  most  audaciously  pushed  away — ^in  fact,  thrown  down 
on  the  floor :  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised,  and  an  example  of 
**firm  treatment ''  was  now  absolutely  necessary. 

Mrs.  S.  at  once  decided  what  to  do.  The  chair  was  replaced, 
the  prisoner  within  charged  not  to  stir;  and  Master  Cato  un- 
willingly put  to  mount  guard  by  sitting  on  the  chair  itself,  which 
formed  the  prison  gate.  It  could  neither  be  pushed  away  nor 
upset.  So  fax  all  was  safe;  and  Mrs.  S.,  baring  surveyed  the 
scene  with  a  calm,  serene  look  of  triumph,  solemnly  charged  Cato 
not  to  stir  from  his  post  on  pain  of  ''  having  mr  more  verses  from 
the  Book  of  Kings  to  learn  and  say  by  heart. ^^ 

'^  I  wiU  leave  you.  Miss  Thornton,  to  see  that  my  directions  are 
carried  out,  if  you  please.  There/'  she  added,  pointing  to  the 
chimney-piece,  ''  there  is  the  spoonful  of  medicine,  which  I  must 
insist  upon  Normals  taking  ere  she  is  released ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  have  great  pleasure  in  administering  it."  With  these  words 
she  majestically  sailed  firom  the  room,  leaving  the  new  governess  to 
ponder  on  the  clever  management  of  the  affectionate  mamma,  and 
the  extreme  advantage  of  turning  verses  of  the  Bible  into  a  lesson 
and  a  punishment. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  after  the  departure  of  mamma  there 
was  a  grave  silence.  Cato  certainly  looked  more  like  Catiline ;  but 
still  he  kept  the  peace,  and  sat  virtuously  still  on  the  chair  which 
imprisoned  his  unfortunate  little  sister.  He  was  very  much  an- 
noyed at  being  perched  up  there  in  front  of  the  new  governess,  as 
if  for  punishment ;  but  yet  he  dared  not  get  down.  There  was 
something  in  the  calm  face  and  steady  eye  of  Miss  Thornton  which 
he  could  not  quite  understand,  and  was  half  afraid  to  provoke.     It 
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was  ao  onKke  mamma's  atony  anger  or  saj^reaaed  passkm^  that  the 
child  respected  while  he  feared  it  The  tmth  waa,  that  there  wai 
sunshine  in  the  face  and  good  nature  in  the  eyea,  and  against  these 
he  could  not  fight. 

Frances  herself  broke  the  ice  for  him,  by  saying,  to  his  utter 
amaaement, ''  I  think,  my  dear  Cato,  you  had  better  get  down  from 
that  chair." 

"  No,  I  shan't  get  down ;  I  ain't  going  to  get  six  more  Terses  of 
Kings." 

"  But,  my  dear  Cato,  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  have  any  more  venes 
from  Kings  as  a  task,  either  now  or  at  any  other  time.  So  praj 
come  down  from  the  chair,  while  I  give  Norma  her  medicine  ?*' 

"  O  1  won't  I  get  down  ?  Now  mind,  if  she  won't  take  her 
physic,  it  isn't  my  &ult.  If  she  runs  away  out  of  the  oomeri  it 
isn't  my  doing.  You  told  me  to  get  down,  and  aaid  I  shouldn't 
have  any  verses  if  I  did ;  though  she,  mamma,  said  I  should." 

With  these  words  the  jailor  leaped  off  his  chair,  and  the  little 
prisoner  was  soon  at  liberty.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  as  if 
uncertain  what  to  do.  But,  looking  up  into  Francea'  face,  ^^ 
seemed  no  longer  afraid,  and,  pushing  the  chair  aside^  walked  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Frances,  taking  her  hand,  ''  I  was  sure 
you  meant  to  be  good,  and  take  your  medicine  like  a  little  — '' 

"  P^,"  said  Cato,  who  was  watching  aflhirs  from  the  other  side 
of  the  room;  "/wouldn't." 

^' No,  not  a. pig;  but  like  a  little  lady.  Let  me  take  that  eje- 
lash  out  of  your  eye ;  there,  now  you  can  see  what  a  little  spoonful 
it  is,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  take  it  to  please  me — ^won't  you?" 

This  was  said  with  such  a  bright,  sunny  smile,  that  half  the 
battle  was  gained  at  the  first  glance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  poor 
little  rebellious  heart  of  the  maiden  was  charmed  into  good-will 
and  love  by  the  force  of  kind  looks  and  a  little  gentle  finnneas. 

**  May  I  take  a /Mir/  of  it,  Miss  Thornton  ?" 

''  No,  my  dear  Norma ;  a  part  would  be  of  no  use.  The  doctor 
knows  exactly  how  much  is  good  for  you ;  and  exactly  that  quan- 
tity, you  know,  is  in  the  spoon.  If  I  were  to  give  you  less  than 
this,  or  even  more,  I  might  perhaps  hurt  you  very  much.  So,  open 
your  mouth,  and  away  it  all  goes  in  a  moment." 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs,  if  the  answer  had  been,  ^^No,  you  must 
take  the  whole  dose  at  once,  or  go  back  into  the  corners—the 
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irebeUion  would  have  broken  out  afresh,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  end  to  the  civil  war.  But  the  kind,  gentle  w(»rds  of  the  new 
governess  carried  all  before  them — ^the  victory  was  won.. 

In  the  meanwhile,  at  the  other  side  of  the  table,  sat  Prudentia, 
looking  very  calm,  reserved,  and  dignified.  The  whole  mode  of 
prooeeding  was  so  unusual  in  its  character,  and  so  remarkable  in 
its  results,  that  the  Miss  Spoonbill  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to 
act.  At  one  moment  she  thought  of  running  to  mamma  to  say 
what  had  happened;  at  another,  of  calling  out  loudly  to  Miss 
Thornton,  in  her  own  right,  and  telling  her  that  Cato  ought  to  have 
at  least  twelve  verses,  and  Norma  another  spoonful.  She  had  no 
idea  of  naughtiness  being  cured  in  that  way. 

But  all  at  once,  in  the  midst  of  these  virtuous  resolves,  Frances 
suddenly  asked  her  if  '^  the  geraniums  in  the  window  did  not  want 
a  little  water ;  they  looked  so  dry  ?  " 

All  her  plans  of  attack  were  annihilated  in  a  moment.  It  was 
useless  to  reply  snappishly,  "No,  no."  They  clearly  did  want 
water.  Gteraniums  were  the  last  thing  thought  of  in  95,  Edging- 
ton  Square. 

'^  Suppose,  then,  my  dear,  you  fetch  a  little  water  for  the  poor 
plants.  They  clearly  need  some  moisture,  after  that  burning  east 
wind  of  yesterday.'' 

Miss  Spoonbill  said  not  a  word,  but  rose  and  left  the  room  in 
search  of  water  for  the  parched  geraniums. 

When  she  was  gone,  and  the  door  shut,  the  following  dialogue 
ensued. 

'^  Cato,  bring  me  your  reading-book ;  I  should  like  to  hear  you 
and  your  sister  both  read  to  me.'' 

*'  Yes,  GovemesM,  — " 

"  But  I  don't  wish  to  be  called  Governess*  Call  me  Miss  Thorn- 
ton, if  you  please." 

'^  What  book  shall  I  bring  ?  I  always  read  out  of  the  Bible, 
Miss  Thornton." 

"  Bring  me  any  book  but  the  Bible,  Cato.  Some  day,  when  you 
deserve  it,  you  shall  read  to  me  out  of  the  Book  of  Kings ;  but  not 
tiU  then." 

Just  then  the  door  opened.  Miss  Frudentia  entered  with  a  small 
watering-pot  full  of  water,  against  which  her  brother,  in  his  zeal  to 
get  a  book,  dashed  with  great  force  in  his  transit  across  the  room. 
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"  Halloo,  Prudy ;  take  care  of  your  jugs.  Fm  going  to  read  to 
the— to  Miss  Thornton.'' 

"  Cato,  I  am  ashamed  of  you — ^knocking  my  watering-pot  down  in 
that  way  I   Why  didn't  you  take  care  ?   Tou  knew  I  was  coming  in.'' 

''Now^  how  could  I  know  you  were  coming  in?  Could  I,  Miss 
Thornton  ?  Didn't  she  come  racing  across  the  room  with  that  old 
pot  in  such  a  huny  ?    How  could  I  help  it?  " 

At  last  the  geraniums  were  all  watered ;  Norma  recovered  from 
her  dosing  sufficiently  to  read,  with  her  brother,  some  pages  of  Mn 
Markham ;  and  Prudentia  repeated  a  page  of  French  dialogue. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  had  been  stormy;  but  a  few  kind 
words  and  a  little  gentle  finnness  had  won  the  battle  thus  far.  And 
the  result  of  the  first  charge  often  determines  the  course  of  the 
conflict  as  well  as  the  final  victory. 

Mrs.  Spoonbill  did  not  appear  again  in  the  nursery  that  daj; 
nor  did  she  and  Frances  meet  until  five  o'clock,  when  Mr.  S.  le- 
tumed  to  dinner. 

*'  I  hope,  Miss  Thornton,  you  had  no  further  trouble  with  the 
dear  children  after  I  left  to-day.  Norma,  I  have  no  doubt,  profited 
by  my  advice,  and  Cato  behaved  himself  well  without  any  tasb 
being  set  him  ?  " 

''  Thank  you,"  replied  Frances ;  '^  all  went  quite  well.  We  soon 
began  to  understand  each  other,  and  I  hope  shall  do  so  for  the 
future  without  the  mention  of  any  such  a  word  as  tasks  or  lessons 
by  way  of  punishment.  I  hope  that  lessons  will  be  a  pleasure  rather 
than  a  penance." 

''  So  do  all  beginners  in  the  arduous  path  -of  tuition.  They  fancy 
that  all  will  be  '  eouleur  de  rose ;'  that  dUfficulties  will  vanish  ahnoet 
as  soon  as  they  appear.  But  you  will  find  that,  well  trained  and 
amiable  as  my  dear  children  are,  they  are  but  children  after  all ; 
and  with  strangers  they  cannot  be  expected  to  behave  as  when  under 
the  guidance  of  their  own  natural  guardians.  A  mother's  lovei 
Miss  Thornton,  is  a  great  spell  j  I  may  say,  a  bond  of  attraction 
and  sympathetic  obedience." 

This  last  sentence  was  a  great  effort  on  Mrs.  Spoonbill's  ^i 
and  ought  to  have  produced  a  deep  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
student  of  educational  theory.  But  whether  Frances  connected  the 
mother's  love  with  her  affectionate  method  of  dosing  Norma,  and 
the  bond  of  attraction  reminded  her  of  the  bond  of  detention  in  the 
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corner  np-stairs^  it  is  hard  to  tell.  Certain  however  it  was,  that 
she  merely  smiled,  and  saidj  that  "  with  such  well-disposed  amiable 
children  saccess  was  a  matter  of  course/' 

To  this  reply  any  rejoinder  on  Mrs.  Spoonbill^s  part  was  impos- 
sible. And,  even  if  the  lady  had  felt  inclined  to  be  diffuse  in  her 
educational  disoourse,  her  husband  entirely  prevented  all  further 
progress  by  suddenly  asking  ''if  she  had  read  in  the  morning 
papers  the  account  of  that  firightful  murder  in  Dike's  Alley.'' 

"  My  dear  John,  how  you  do  alarm  me  by  mentioning  these  hor* 
rible  things  so  suddenly.  My  nerves  really  will  not  bear  this  con- 
stant excitement.'' 

This  was  a  singular  remark  of  Mrs.  Spoonbill's,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  read  the  full  details  of  the  murder  to  her  mother  that 
very  morning,  not  only  without  injury  to  her  nerves,  but  apparently 
with  a  sort  of  pleasurable  excitement  from  all  its  sad  particulars. 
But  Mrs.  Loam,  the  mother-in-law,  is  worthy  of  a  new  chapter. 
She  shall  have  it  when  she  comes  up  from  dinner. 


LECTURES  TO  LADIES,  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 

Editbd  bt  Pbopbssor  Maubicb. 
(CMmuedfitmp,  170.) 

We  continue  our  notice  of  this  admirable  volume  with  a  series  of 
extracts  from  some  of  the  most  useful  and  practical  lectures.  We 
cannot,  indeed,  describe  any  of  them  as  marked  by  the  same  lofty 
and  eloquent  wisdom  and  dignity  of  style  which  characterized 
Mr.  Maurice's  introductory  pages;  but  each  one,  nevertheless, 
possesses  some  excellence  of  its  own,  and  many  of  them  abound  in 
passages  well  worthy  of  our  reader's  best  attention.  If  they  are 
not  all  distinguished  by  the  marks  of  undisputed  genius,  they  dis- 
play careful  thought,  deep  interest  in  the  subject  under  discussion, 
and  much  cleverness  in  handling  it. 

Among  the  most  practical,  we  notice  those  of  Mr.  Kingsley, 
Archdeacon  Allen,  and  Mr.  Trench.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  worthy 
successor  of  Mr.  Maurice;  and  though  but  a  disciple  in  that 
wisdom  of  which  the  other  writes  as  a  master,  he  speaks  with  great 
earnestness,  truth,  and  feeling.  His  subject  is  "The  Country 
Parish."  He  begins  by  asserting  that  a  woman's  first  duties  are 
to  her  own  family  and  her  servants.  "  If  any  one  cannot  rule  her 
own  household,  how  shall  she  teach  others;  how  help  them  in 
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their  eadeavonr  to  do  their  duty  in  that  station  of  the  Chordi  whidi 
Ood  has  appropriated  V^  But,  above  aU,  he  insistson  the  abaolnle 
necessity  otsyn^athy, 

''  If  any  one  cannot  sympathise  with  the  servants  with  whom  she 
is  in  contact  all  day  long,  she  will  not  really  sympaUuse  with  the 
poor  whom  she  sees  once  a  week.  I  know  the  temptatkm  not  to 
believe  this  is  very  great.  It  seems  so  much  essier  to  women 
to  do  something  for  the  poor  than  far  their  own  ladies'  maid^ 
housemsids,  or  cooks.  And  why  ?  Because  tikey  can  treat  Uie 
poor  as  thmgi;  but  they  nmst  treat  their  servants  as  penone.  A 
lady  can  go  into  a  poor  cottage,  lay  down  the  law  to  the  inhabit 
tants,  reprove  them  for  sins  to  which  she  has  never  been  tempted, 
tell  them  how  to  set  things  right*  which  if  she  had  the  doing  of 
them  I  fear  she  would  do  even  more  confusedly  and  slovenly  than 
they.  She  can  give  them  a  tract  as  she  might  a  pill,  and  then  a 
shilling  as  something  sweet  after  the  medicine,  and  she  can  go  oat 
again  and  see  no  more  of  them  till  her  benevolent  mood  recurs ; 
but  with  the  servants  it  is  not  so.  She  knows  their  characters, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  know  hers :  they  know  her  private  history, 
her  little  weaknesses.  Perhaps  she  is  a  little  in  their  power,  and 
she  is  shy  with  them.  She  is  afraid  of  beginning  a  good  work  with 
them,  because  if  she  does  she  will  be  forced  to  cany  it  out :  and 
it  cannot  be  cold,  dry,  perfunctory,  official;  it  must  be  hearty 
living,  loving,  personal.  She  must  make  them  her  £rienda;  and 
perhaps  she  is  afraid  of  doing  that  for  fear  they  should  take  liber- 
ties, as  it  is  called — which  they  very  probably  will  do  unless  she 
keeps  up  a  very  high  standard  of  self-restraint  and  earnestness  in 
her  own  life,  and  that  involves  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  and  so  she 
is  tempted,  when  she  wishes  to  do  good,  to  fall  back  on  the  cot« 
tages  outside,  who,  as  she  fancies,  know  nothing  about  her,  and  will 
never  find  out  whether  or  not  she  acts  up  to  the  rules  which  she 
lays  down  for  them.  Be  not  deceived,  I  say,  in  this  case  alao. 
Fancy  not  that  they  know  nothing  about  you»  There  is  nothing 
secret  which  shall  not  be  made  manifest;  and  what  you  do  in  the 
closet  is  surely  proclaimed  (and  often  with  exaggeration  enough  and 
to  spare)  on  the  housetop.  These  poor  folks  at  your  gate  know 
well  enough,  through  servants  and  tradesmen,  what  you  are,  how 
you  treat  your  servants,  how  you  pay  your  bills,  what  sort  of  temper 
you  have ;  and  they  form  a  shrewd,  hard  estimate  of  your  character, 
in  the  light  of  which  they  view  all  that  you  do  and  say  to  them ; 
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and  believe  me,  that  if  you  wish  to  do  any  real  good  to  them,  yoa 
must  begin  by  doing  good  to  those  who  lie  still  nearer  to  you  than 
them.  And  believe  me^  too^  that  if  you  shrink  from  a  hearty 
patriarchal  sympathy  with  yonr  own  servants  becanse  it  wonld 
require  too  much  personal  human  intercourse  with  them,  you  are 
like  a  man,  who  finding  that  he  had  not  powder  enough  to  fire  off  a 
pod^et-pistol  should  try  to  better  matters  by  using  the  same  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  in  an  eighty-four-pound  gun.  For  it  is  this 
very  human  friendship— trust,  affection — which  is  the  very  thing. you 
have  to  employ  to  the  poor,  and  to  call  up  in  them.  Clubs, 
societies,  alms,  lending-libraries,  are  but  dead  machinery*  needful 
perhaps,  but,  like  the  iron  tube  without  the  powder,  unaUe  to  send 
the  bullet  forth  one  single  inch — dead  and  useless  lumber,  without 
humanity ;  without  the  smUe  of  the  Up,  the  light  of  the  eye,  the 
tenderness  of  the  voice,  which  makes  the  poor  woman  feel  that  a 
soul  is  speaking  to  her  soul,  a  heart  yearning  after  her  heart ;  that 
she  is  not  merely  a  thing  to  be  improved,  but  a  sister  to  be  made 
conscious  of  the  divine  bond  of  her  sisterhood,  and  taught  what  she 
means  when  she  repeats  in  her  creed, '  I  believe  in  the  communion 
of  saints.'  This  is  my  text  and  my  key-note.  Whatever  else  I  may 
say  to-day  is  but  a  carrying-out  into  details  of  the  one  question, 
'  How  may  you  go  to  these  poor  creatures  as  women  to  women  ?' " 

Archdeacon  Alien  devotes  himself  to  "  The  every^day  work 
of  Ladiet^^  in  a  more  homely  and  practical  way  even  than  Mr. 
Kingsley,  though  with  &r  less  charm  of  style  and  brightness 
of  illustration.  In  many  of  his  hints  and  suggestions  we  cor- 
dially agree,  and  for  these  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will 
thank  us ;  but  in  one  or  two  others  we  are  sorry  to  differ  from  so 
experienced  an  authority.  On  one  point  indeed — ^that  concerning 
Physical  Geography — we  must  make  a  decided  protest.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  let  us  gather  from  his  lecture  one  or  two  of  the 
most  useful  hints.  He  divides  his  subject  into  three  sections.  The 
School — In  your  own  Family — In  Society » 

In  answer  to  the  question.  Are  we  not  to  act  directly  as  teachers? 
He  says : — 

"  Surely  you  may,  if  you  will  remember  the  first  rule  for  those 
who  are  to  be  fellow-labourers  for  a  common  object.  I  mean,  if 
you  will  heartily  and  cheerfully  take  the  lowest  place,  and  be  con- 
tent that  your  own  exertions  be  altc^ether  passed  over  by  the  notice 
of  others,  if  only  the  work  may  be  done.    I  was  very  much  pleased 
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Utte  other  day  with  some  remaiks  by  an  old  fellow-laboiDurer,  Cfinon 
Moselej^to  the  effect  that,  in  respect  of  those  to  whom  public  fimo- 
tions  are  assigned,  he  had  observed  twodasses :  onedasspat  them- 
selves in  the  first  place,  and  their  work  in  the  second;  and  the  other 
dass  put  their  work  in  the  first  place,  and  themsdves  in  the  aeoond. 
We  need  not  say  which  dass  is  likdy  to  be  most  saooessfiil. 

*^  If  yon  ask  me  what  yon  are  to  teach,  there  is  another  remark 
of  CSanon  Mosdey's  worth  noticing :  Teach  thai  which  yam  kmtm 
bcML  Your  teaching  will  be  more  effectiye,  and  yonr  teaching  will 
be  more  real  and  true,  when  yonr  scholars  are  receiving  firom  yos 
part  of  those  stores  which  yon  have  ftirly  made  yonr  own,  thia 
when  yon  are  merdy  imparting  what  you  may  have  bonrowed  fo 
the  occasion. 

<«  HOW  TO  GIVE  k  SCRIPTURE  LESSON. 

''  It  seems  to  me  that,  after  reading  a  paragraph,  the  chihbea 
should  be  questioned :  1,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words;  2,  sa 
to  the  persons  and  places  mentioned;  8,  as  to  the  subject  and 
matter,  so  aa  to  ascertain  that  the  children  understood  the  language, 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  proper  names,  and  apprehend  the  his- 
tory. These  three  classes  of  questions  can  be  asked  without  any 
preparation.  There  is,  however,  one  more  question  which  ongiit 
always  to  be  asked  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  which  ought  not 
to  be  brought  before  a  dass  by  the  teacher  without  preparation ;  and 
that  is.  What  lesmm  does  this  panage  of  Scr^ture  teach  m»  for  omr 
imttruetion  or  our  comfort  t  The  lessons  of  Scripture  are  best  en- 
forced by  the  examples  of  Scripture ;  and  it  seems  to  me  happiest 
when  one  can  illustrate  the  teaching  before  us  by  one  example  of  a 
positive,  and  another  of  a  negative,  kind ;  and  when  one  can  find 
some  pithy  text  of  Scripture,  embodying  the  lesson,  to  give  the 
children  to  carry  home  with  them — summing  up,  aa  it  were,  and 
clinching  the  whole.'' 

This  and  much  that  follows  is  very  excellent,  sound  advice ;  biii 
the  Archdeacon  should  have  stopped  there,  and  not  rushed  as  be 
has  done  into  some  reckless  assertions  respecting  the  study  of 
gec^raphy,  which  he  rashly  asserts  to  have  received  more  attention 
than  it  deserves.  This  point  he  endeavours  to  establish  by  com- 
paring  geography  with  biography — a  comparison  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  instituted,  and  which,  when  maintained,  proves  little 
or  nothing  to  the  point. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  a  teacher*  by  the  judicious  use  of  such 
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a  book  as  '^  Humboldt's  Cosmos/'  may  easily  lead  the  young  to 
see  aad  admire  the  goodness  and  skill  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
varied  wonders  of  the  natural  world ;  just  as  with  a  map  of  the 
Mediterranean  he  may  make  a  history  lesson  doubly  instructive 
and  entertaining. 

So  far  all  is  well.  Why  was  not  the  Archdeacon  content  with 
this  remark  ?  We  fear  that  he  has  never  dealt  much  with  the 
practical  teaching  of  geography ;  that  he  has  never  watched  the 
deep  interest  children  takes  in  all  that  a  really  intelligent  teacher 
of  geography  has  to  tell  them^  but  has  suffered  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  mere  crochet  of  his  own  generally  sober  fancy. 

Who  doubts  that  ''the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man/'  or 
that  ''Plutarch's  lives"  are  fall  of  interest  and  importance;  or 
that  if  you  ask  a  boy  which  he  would  rather  read,  "  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson "  or  "  Goldsmith^s  Geography/'  he  will  most  in&Ui- 
bly  choose  the  first  ?  He  would  have  chosen,  "  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer/'  if  compared  with  Goldsmith.  But  would  that  have  proved 
the  Cornish  hero's  life  to  be  more  worthy  of  study  than  the  moun* 
tains,  rivers,  and  cities  of  his  native  land ;  than  the  noble  and  fair 
cities  scattered  over  the  wide  earth ;  than  the  thousand  different 
nations,  their  strange  habits  and  customs ;  the  boundless  forests  of 
America ;  the  fix>zen  wilds  of  Siberia,  or  the  sunny  islands  in  the 
Southern  Sea  ? 

Surdy  the  answer  to  these  questions  is  unmistakeably  against 
the  Archdeacon. 

Who,  again,  doubts  of  the  value  of  John  Foster's  "  Letters,"  or  the 
perfect  amiability  of  poor,  morbid,  hypochondriacal  Cowper  ? 

No  comparison  between  the  value  of  geography  and  biography 
should  ever  have  been  made.  Each  has  its  own  value  and  its  own 
place  in  the  work  of  education.  But  of  this  there  is  no  possible 
doubt — that  a  boy  who  grows  up  in  ignorance  of  the  geography  of 
his  own  land,  and  of  the  other  great  nations  of  the  earth,  will 
never  truly  understand  their  history,  while  he  will  surely  fail  in 
acquiring  a  true  notion  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Him  who 
created  not  only  man,  but  the  glorious  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Of  Mr.  Trench's  "  Lecture  "  we  have  only  space  to  say,  that  like  all 
his  other  writings  on  kindred  subjects — "  The  Study  of  Words" — ^it 
abounds  in  passages  of  great  thoughtfnlness,  truth,  and  beauty. 
Take  but  one  example  of  his  remark  "  that  even  important  moral 
lessons  may  be  thus  commwneaied"    "  Suppose  you  were  to  ask 
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a  daas  of  children  what  is  the  difference  between  to  pardon  and  to 
forgife,  it  is  not  likely  that  yon  wonld  obtain  an  tioswer,  even  firom 
a  daas  of  very  forward  ones.  And  yet  the  difference  sabsiata  im« 
plicitly,  though  not  explicitly  as  yet^  in  the  minds  of  every  one  of 
these  children ;  nor  would  it  be  hard  to  bring  it  out  to  the  distinct 
consciousness  of  a  great  number  of  them.  If^  seeing  them  per- 
plexed, you  were  to  go  on  to  say,  the  Queen  psrdons,  the  Christian 
forgives,  probably  even  then  only  a  few  would  catch  your  meaning, 
and  even  they  would  rather  indistinctly  feel  it  than  have  any  firm 
grasp  or  hold  upon  it.  But  suiq^oslDg  they  were  children  with 
sufficient  scriptural  information  to  allow  you  to  use  tiie  illustratum, 
and  you  oould  explain  yourself  further,  by  saying,  David  pardoned 
Shimei,  he  did  not  forgive  him ;  he  remitted  the  punishment  of  lus 
offence,  he  did  not  dismiss  the  remembrsnoe  of  it :  2  Sam.  xix.  23; 
1  Kings  ii.  8,  9.  With  the  help  of  tUs,  I  think,  you  might  make 
them  all  understand  the  distinction,  nor  would  the  moral  lesson, 
which  might  on  this  be  grounded,  be  a  slight  or  unimportant  one. 
He  alone  fulfils  Christ's  precept  in  all  its  extent,  who  not  onlj  par- 
dons but  also  forgives.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  sucih  teaching  aa  this; 
and  we  have  great  plessure  in  especially  commending  Mr.  Trendi  s 
ingenious  and  skilfdl  Lecture  to  our  readers*  caieiiil  study.  "With 
this  brief  notice  we  must  now  conclude  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Man* 
rice's  valuable  addition  to  our  educational  library ;  and  hope  that 
our  readers  will  derive  fix>m  its  perusal  the  large  amount  of  pleaaoie 
and  instmction  it  is  so  folly  capable  of  bestowing. 


THE   PEONUNCIATION  AND  DERIVATION  OP 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES. 

{CtmtmHedJrom  p.  209.) 
na.  THOMASES   METHOD   OF   MARKING   PRONUNCIATION. 

Observe. — The  references  are  to  the  notes  on  the  Elements  of  Pronun- 
ciation given  in  our  last  chapter. 

The  mere  English  scholar  is  recommended  to  pronounce  the  letters 
marked  with  an  asterisk  {*)  with  their  nsnal  sonnd ;  w  and  n,  when  occur- 
ring in  the  pronunciation  of  a  name,  may  be  sounded  like  simple  w  and  a. 

The  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o,  marked  with  a  point  underneath,  have  an  obscure 
sound  similar  to  short  u;  thus,  Merton  should  be  pronounced  miir^tiin  or 
miir't'n. 
•  Sighs. — &  is  broad,  having  a  sound  similar  to  o  in  aol. 
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o  has  a  soand  similar  to  « in  ker  (see  13)  ;  it  mi^  be  Anglicised  hj  e. 

u  is  like  the  French  u  (see  5),  which  it  is  emplojed  in  pronandation  to 
represent ;  it  may  be  Anglicized  by  the  English  u, 

17,  snmll  capital,  is  intended  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  French  etc 
(see  11);  it  should  be  pronounced  like  u  in  the  English  word/kr. 

D,*  small  capital,  is  intended  to  represent  a  sound  similar  to  M  in  /JUs. 
(See  19.) 

6*  and  K,''^  small  capitals,  indicate  the  sound  of  the  German  cA,  or  one 
similar  to  it.    (See  31.) 

B,*  small  capital,  has  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  but 
more  resembling  a  strongly  aspirated  A. 

L,  small  capital  (/  liquid),  is  to  be  pronounced  like  Ui  in  millions  it 
blends  the  sounds  of  /  and  y  consonant. 

H  and  N,  small  capitals,  are  nasal,  being  similar  in  sound  to  fig. 
(See  28.) 

fi*  is  pronounced  fike  m  in  mmon  ;  it  blends  the  sounds  of  n  and  y  con- 
sonant.    (See  24  and  33.) 

R,*  small  capital,  has  the  soimd  of  rr  in  ttrmr.    (See  26.) 

w  has  a  sound  similar  to  our  o. 

y  and  ey,  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable,  sound  like  t  in  me. 

ai  and  ay  are  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  a  in /aie. 

au  and  aw  hare  the  sound  of  a  in  falL 

^  indicates  a  sound  similar  to  i  in  the  first  syllable  of  spirit. 

cwy  when  the  o  is  not  marked  long  (ow),  is  to  be  pronounced  like  on  in 
hmr. 

ffh  is  employed  in  pronunciation  for  g  hard. 

s  sounds  like  r. 

th  is  to  be  pronounced  like  th  in  this. 

The  sounds  of  the  figured  vowels  are ;  ftte,  ftr,  All,  ftt ;  m£,  mSt ;  n&, 
nftt. 

Abrrbviations.— For  an  explanation  of  the  abbreriations  used,  the 
teacher  is  referred  to  ^*  Courtenay's  Dictionary  of  Abbreviations,"  an  excel* 
lent  little  book — the  price  is  only  sixpence. 

Observations  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind, 

1 .  Every  letter  or  combination  of  letters  occurring  in  the  pronunciation 
of  a  word  or  name,  is  to  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  English  sound ; 
e,g,y  ou  is  to  be  sounded  as  in  oury  sour,  &c.,  and  not  Hke  oo,  as  in  tour, 
and  some  other  words  of  French  origin ;  cA  as  in  ckiii,  choose,  &c.  9a^Iirom 
not  attending  to  this,  many  persons  faU  to  pronounce  names  correctly,  even 
while  they  have  the  pronunciation  clearly  and  accurately  marked  before 
their  eyes.  We  have  represented  the  pronunciation  of  Brbslau  by 
breJlou ;  many  readers,  without  examination,  call  it  bretfloo,  foi^tting 
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that  the  proper  English  soimd  of  on  is  like  om  in  cow.  Had  we  wiitteo 
breJloWf  many  would  have  called  it  bres'lo.  We  have,  however,  in  this 
Yocabularj,  made  use  of  010  in  a  number  of  instances  where  we  thoogbtit 
less  likely  to  be  misunderstood  than  on.  Again,  we  hare  giyen  che-wrw! 
as  the  pronunciation  of  ChihuakiM  /  a  number  of  persona,  however,  witii 
this  pronunciation  before  them,  have  called  it  «Ae-wf  wj,  not  oonadering 
that  if  such  had  been  the  true  sound,  we  should  have  written  it  with  tk 
Cholula  is  also  most  improperly  pronounced  jsAo-loo'lS.  All  persons  denroos 
of  speaking  correctly,  should  carefully  guard  against  this  licions  piooon- 
ciation,  bearing  in  mind  that  eh,  in  Spanish  and  Mezi am  names,  is  alwav 
to  be  pronounced  as  in  our  word  chUl,  or  like  teh  in  watch. 

2.  In  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  particular  care  should  k 
taken  not  to  allow  J  to  fall  into  the  third  or  broad  sound  of  this  Towel- 
an  error  to  which  American  and  English  speakers  are  very  prone ;  it  wonU 
be  far  better,  generally  speaking,  to  pronounce  it  like  a  in /at.  It  majbe 
observed,  ho.wever,  that  a  before  n  nasal  in  French  is  usually  broad,  almost 
like  0  in  not;  thus,  ban  is  pronounced  almost  like  bong. 

3.  In  pronouncing  French  words  containing  on  nasal,  the  speiker 
should  be  careful  not  to  give  0  its  short  sound,  since  this  is  not  onl/  in- 
correct, but  is  liable  to  confound  the  word  with  others  entirely  different  in 
spelling  and  signification.  By  this  faulty  pronunciation  hon  (good)  is 
sounded  like  ban  (ban  or  exile) ;  it  should  be  b6N — almost  b&ng  or  boi^' 
Toulon  should  either  be  entirely  Anglidsed  (as  too'litn),  or  else  pronome^ 
to6*UN'^almo8t  tdo-ldng'.  For  the  same  reasons,  eu  in  names  not  Angli- 
cized should  have  its  distinct  sound,  like  our  11  in  /kr,  and  not  be  con- 
founded vritb  the  French  ou  pr  «•  There  b  no  sufficient  reason  wbj  the 
French  names  Dreux  (driih)  and  Droux  (droo),  Leure  (lun)  and  Iwe 
(lune),  should  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  pronundatioii,  as 
well  as  our  words  grum  and  groom^  ear  and  cure, 

4.  In  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  tne  speaker  should  be  careful 
to  pronounce  all  vowels,  whether  in  an  accented  or  unaccented  ejfUebU, 
distinctlfff  if  they  are  not  expressly  marked  as  (^tecure*  Perhaps  the  only 
exception  to  this  rule  is  |^  in  fti^  unaccented  syllable.  But  even*  here  the 
vowel  should  not  be  entirely  obscure,  like  the  a  in  boa,  but  intermediate 
between  this  sound  and  that  of  the  interjection  ah. 

5.  In  speaking  French  names»  it  is  important  to  distinguish  carefoUy  b^ 
tween  In  and  In  :  the  former  is  broad,  almost  like  5ng ;  the  latter  is 
yery  flat,  and  similar  to  ang. 

6.  When  h  (not  small  capital)  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a  name,  it  is  not  to  be  sounded.  It  is  employed  to 
enable  the  learner  more  readily  to  pronounce  the  preceding  vowd  abort, 
as  druhj  ob-dh,  &c. 

7.  ^  is  employed  in  Uiis  Vocabulary  to  denote  a  sound  intermediate 
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between  &  and  I,  but  more  resembling  the  latter,  as  al-a-bah'ma,  co-lo-nih'do. 
The  speaker  should  be  very  careful  not  to  pronounce  the  penultimate  a 
in  these  names  like  that  in  far  or  father. 

8.  An  acute  accent  (' )  is  used  to  mark  the  primary  accent  of  a  name ; 
a  grave  (^)  to  mark  the  secondary  accent ;  e.ff.,  Pas^sa*ma*quod'dy. 


BOARDING-SCHOOL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS,  AND  THEIR 

REAL  VALUE  IN  EDUCATION. 

No.  XL 

DRPORTMKNir. 

What  is  deportment?  Something  more  than  beauty,  something  more 
than  eren  grace ;  and  without  which  the  governess  is  deficient  in  the 
most  important  branch  of  her  accomplishment.  Is  deportment,  then,  an 
accomplishment  ?  Essentially  so^-that  accomplishment  which  carries  a 
lady  into  the  best  society  and  sustains  her  there. 

In  the  teaching  and  training,  then,  of  young  ladies  for  the  responsible 
duties  of  governesses  this  subject  should  be  particularly  considered,  and 
the  arguments  from  such  reflections  strongly  enforced  upon  young  women. 
There  is  scarcely  an  observer  of  manners  and  their  effects  who  vrOl  not 
maintain  that  the  most  beautiful  and  well-dressed  woman  will  soon  cease 
to  please,  unless  her  charms  are  accompanied  with  the  ineffable  enchant- 
ment of  a  graceful  demeanour.  A  beautiful  form  and  a  handsome  face  may 
be  seen  every  day  ;  but  grace  and  elegance,  being  generally  the  offiqpring 
of  a  polished  mind,  are  more  rare  and  consequently  more  distinguished. 

Every  one  naturally  vrishes  to  please.  Important  it  is  that  the  first 
impression  we  produce  should  be  favourable.  Now  this  first  impression 
is  commonly  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  and  this  is  fre- 
quently so  powerful  as  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  opposing  eridence  of 
subsequent  observation.  People  are  even  at  times  of  the  opinion  of 
Socrates,  who  said  that  whenever  he  saw  a  beautiful  person  he  always  ex- 
pected to  see  it  animated  with  a  beautiful  mind.  Ladies,  and  especially 
young  ladies,  often  fall  into  the  fatal  error  of  imagining  that  a  fine  per- 
son, dress,  a  certain  set  of  conventional  phrases,  and  a  few  fashionable 
bendings,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  sustain  them  in  their  characters 
of  accomplished  young  ladies:  hence. the  lavish  care  on  the  improve- 
ment of  exterior  and  polish.  I  know  an  instance  of  a  young  lady  who 
learned  to  play  upon  the  harp  for  no  other  reason  than  because  she  had 
a  beautiful  arm,  which  could  be  shown  off  to  great  advantage  by  her  per- 
formance upon  that  instrument.  Hence  the  neglect  of  solid  and  desirable 
excellence,  and  the  long  list  of  arts  that  administer  to  vanity  and  folly ;  the 
countless  train  of  glittering  acoomplbhmentSi  and  the  scanty  catalogue  of 
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tndy  nloable  acqiuretnents  which  compose^  for  the  mast  ^art,  the  modm 
ajBtem  of  itshionaUe  female  education. 

I  was  at  Paris  at  the  inauguntion  of  the  present  Emperor,  and  ob- 
tained introductions  to  the  fashionable  ctrdes  of  that  gay  metropolis. 
Frenchwomen  are  in  general  not  handsome,  but  they  please  a  great  dcil 
more  than  Englishwomen  do.  Even  the  plainest  Frenchwoman  takes 
the  *'  shine  out " — if  we  may  so  express  it — of  the  handsomest  English 
beauty.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  they  understand  deportment.  In  oo^ 
of  the  saUnu  to  which  I  was  introduced  there  was  the  young  and  ehann- 
ing  Comtesse  de  Stephanie.  She  was  of  a  moderate  stature,  her  shape 
easy,  and  her  complexion  of  a  dear  brown,  heightened  by  Nature's  rouge; 
but  not  so  strong  as  to  give  any  degree  of  Jierte  to  her  intelligent  aDd 
animated  eyes*  Her  figure  being  light  and  sylphicp  her  step  aad  tf 
possessed  a  hounding  and  sportive  elastidty — which  kept  her  ever  v 
motioB — that  enchanted  the  senses  with  the  same  delight  we  feel  on  view- 
ing the  careless  evolutions  of  an  unaffected  and  accomplished  dancer  in  i 
graceful  ballet.  Her  manners  in  every  respect  harm<mi£ed  with  this  em- 
▼acying  mien.  She  played  on  several  instruments  with  knowledge  suffident 
never  to  displease.  Her  vivacity,  tempered  by  her  loveliness ;  her  per- 
forming by  starts  as  the  whim  seized  her  s  her  snatching  the  veal  hte, 
flyii^  to  the  piano-forte^  or  constantly  warbling  a  lively  song  without  the 
ten  diousand  assumed  and  ridiculous  excuses  so  ofteli  made»  gave  to  her 
a  charip  truly  irresistible.  She  played  out  her  natural  character.  Sfae 
never  seemed  to  seek  admiration ;  she  was  always  sure  to  find  it^appi^ 
ing  to  ^receive  pleasure  from  every  object  that  approached  her  spheit. 
She  imparted  a  corresponding  aniofiation  to  all  around,  atod  while  passiDg 
negligently  on  with  the  unobserved  ei^oyment  of  a  diild,  every  ejt  sought 
iier,  every  foot  followed  her— as  the  very  source  of  pleasure^  the  foantam 
whence  sprang  their  love  and  innocent  delight. 

Such  is  the  grace  of  deportment,  which  ought  to  take  a  tone  from  the 
character  of  the  mind ;  and  it  will  take  a  tone  from  the  character  of  the 
mind :  hence  the  necessity  for  the  cultivaticm  of  the  mind — ^not  with  regsid 
to  its  merely  intellectual  development,  but  with  regard  to  sentiment,  taste, 
told  g6od  sense,  by  which  it  has  proper  ideas  concerning  the  relationship 
of  things  and  their  fitness  to  the  ever-varying  curcumatances  of  every-day 
life,  fashion^  and  custom. 

To  show  how  the  tone  of  the  mind  influences  the  adioiis  of  the 
body,  I  will  bring  my  fair  readers  into  contact  with  a  lady  whom  I  ooce 
knew — perhaps  one  of  the  most  agreeable  persons  I  ever  met  with.  She 
was  tbe  daughter  of  a  noble  Spaniard,  Don  Majiecoe — tall  and  sknder  v 
ibrm,  with  a  complexion  so  dark  that  none  could  look  on  her  vritfaoot 
being  reminded  of  her  Moorish  ancestors.  She  was  not  very  will  in- 
structed in  liteirature— the  priests  being  averse  to  it»  as  they  dwiya  «*  ^ 
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idl  conntties ;  tod  she  had  been  to  imposed  iipoh  b^  the  impdsmg  fbnns 
Und  mttitimeries  of  religion,  as  to  be,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  derotee ;  bnl 
not  with  the  ascetic  ideas  of  a  cloistered  l*eligionist.  Her  deyotioti  seemed 
in  some  degree  to  have  warme'd  her  heart  and  animated  he^  natural  cha- 
racter with  a  peculiar  air  and  gtace,  such  as  I  never  before  witnessed. 
There  was  a  majesty  and  grandeur  in  every  simple  movement  of  het 
graceful  form.  She  was  far  read  in  a  Spanish  romance,  and  seemed  to, 
have  partaken  of  its  spirit  and  the  high  and  heroic  strain  \^hich  such 
pictures  as  abound  there  gave  to  her  even  meditative  mind,  or  a  soul 
naturally  prominent  for  greatness  or  finish.  Her  air,  her  deportment, 
Were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  high  tone  of  her  thoughts.  Her  step 
Was  that  of  a  superior  being,  and  every  emotion  declared  the  mental  beauty 
and  graceful  tranquillity  within.  Her  voice  was  silver-toned  and  sweet ; 
her  eyes— Which  were  large,  full  and  tender,  yet  full  of  intelligence — 
i^eemed  to  pour  out  a  soul  of  benevolence  and  goodness ;  and  she  always 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  some  high  and  great  resolve,  and  this  imparted 
to  her  an  import  that  took  the  reason  prisoner. 

A  very  different  young  lady  crossed  my  path  some  yea!rs  since  i^  Rome. 
I  was  staying  for  a  short  time  with  k  sculptor  well  known  to  European 
fame  in  that  city,  and  there  beheld  a  very  different  belle.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  an  Italian  count,  and  of  so  petite  a  figure  as  rather  to  look  like 
a  fairy  than  a  woman.  She  was  a  kind  of  Queen  Mab  full  of  sports  and 
wiles,  or  aTitania  of  grace  and  loveliness.  She  had,  however,  little  educa- 
tion, except  that  attended  to  by  the  music  and  dancing  masters ;  but  in 
dancing,  and  music,  and  singing,  she  was  extraordinary.  Her  voice  was 
unrivalled,  and  her  characteristic  management  of  the  little  canzonette  per- 
fect. The  joy,  the  freshness,  and  the  heart  with  which  she  contrived  to 
imbue  the  meanest  trifle  won  for  her  admiration  from  both  sexes.  Her 
lovely  olive  complexion  was  rendered  brilliant  by  the  animating  colour  of 
health  ;  the  dazzling  splendour  of  her  brilliant  black  eyes— the  smile  ever 
playing  npon  her  lips — and  the  impassionate  gestures  of  her  hands,  made 
every  look,  every  tone,  every  movement  expressive ;  yet  her  deportment 
was  gay  and  simple — ^it  was  that  of  a  joyous  child  of  Nature.  With  her 
heart  ever  in  her  hand,  you  might  read  its  contents  and  with  no  unwel- 
come pencil  write  your  own  thoughts  there.  But,  alas !  with  all  this  there 
was  a  something  in  her  deportment  that  gave  a  blight  to  the  whole  of  its 
beauty — a  looseness,  a  volatility,  a  want  of  self-respect — which  spoke  of 
frailty,  of  intrigue,  of  inconstancy ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  her  grace,  her 
elegance,  her  personal  charms  and  social  accomplishment,  she  palled 
like  a  sickly  sweet  npon  the  mind;  and  admiration  of  her  usually 
ended  in  indifference,  contempt,  or  disgust :  for  that  high  sense  of 
virtue  and  propriety  was  wanting  in  her  conduct  which,  above  all  other 
things,  are  essential  to  the  females  of  the  truly  admirable  character. 
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QChe  great  defeet  of  English  deportment  is  its  formal,  stiff,  cold,  and 
repulsive  air.  The  awkward  reserve^  the  assumed  timidity,  and  sometimes 
the  assumed  gentleness ;  even  in  the  ball-room,  in  the  evolutions  of  that 
most  equivocal  movement — the  polka — ^there  is  often  a  stiffness  grestlj 
ridiculous.  What  we  should  cultivate  is  certainly  a  modest  demesnonr— 
rather  retiring  than  forward,  rather  bashful  than  brazen  ;  but,  neverth^ 
less,  artless,  lively,  cheerful,  free  and  natural.  No  oue  can  play  an  artifi- 
cial part  so  well  as  that  which  belongs  to  them.  The  demeanour  should  be 
the  outward  dial  and  face  of  the  clock  which  keep  nice  balance  and  bar- 
mony  with  the  secret  springs  within  it.  Therefore,  how  necessaiy  is  it  that 
these  secret  springs,  those  prime  movers  of  the  mind  and  the  person,  should 
be  under  the  best  regulations ;  and  the  best  regulators  are  undonbtedlj  i 
solid  education,  honourable  feelings,  refined  taste,  and  a  cultivated  under- 
standing* These  will  break  out  in  the  face,  in  the  dress,  in  the  mor^ 
ments  of  the  person,  and  in  all  the  little  actions  of  life ;  but  artifidil 
demeanour  is  like  the  outside  gilded  pipes  of  an  organ,  by  no  means  iodi- 
eating  the  melody  and  harmony  of  that  fine  instrument,  but  which  are 
merely  placed  there  for  embellishment,  for  thow,  for  display  ^a  cbara^ 

teristic  always  to  be  avoided  by  every  sensible  young  ladv. 

W.M. 
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A  LEGEND  OF  LIMERICK  CATHEDRAL. 

SwBKTLT,  and  clearly  the  cadence,  fell 

The  prayerful  voice  of  an  evening  bell ; 

So  sweet — so  dear,  from  the  hoary  tower, 

In  the  holy  time  of  the  sunset  hour ! 

When  the  Angel  of  Peace  doth  broad  her  wing 

As  she  luUeth  to  rest  each  weary  thing ;  j1 

And  the  canticle,  rose  blended  on  high 

With  the  lark*s,  which  was  heard  in  the  golden  sky,— 

With  the  flow'rets*  scent — with  the  hum  of  the  bee — 

With  the  breath  of  many  a  fragrant  tree — 

With  the  vesper  chant — which  from  wood  and  wave 

Myriad  voices  responsive  gave. 

Sweetly,  and  clearly  the  cadence,  fell 
The  prayerful  voice  of  that  evening  bell, 
And  a  toiUworn  vessel  was  seen  to  glide 
To  her  home  on  that  blessed  eventide. 
Among  her  crew  was  one  who  sate 
Strangely  inert  and  apathate ; 
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'Twaa  an  exile  nearing  a  foreign  atrand. 
He  had  wandered  from  his  nadve  land ; 
His  home  was  far  o'er  the  Southern  Sea, 
'Mid  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Italy. 
Hia  home! — alas !  an  empty  name — 
The  spoilers  to  his  village  came» 
And  many  a  mined  cot  and  cell 
Of  their  ruthless  visitation  tell. 

A    And  Orfil'a  soul  seemed  palsied  growo 
For  he  had  striven,  and  striven  alone, 
With  agonies  so  fierce — ^so  fell 
Language  their  horrors  cannot  tell     . »;  -*/: 
Enough,  that  every  hope  of  life 
Was  cmahed.    Till  even  youth,  so  rife 

I   With  energy  and  buoyant  power. 
Sank  in  the  contest  of  that  hour. 
The  circling  years  scarce  heeded  fled 
Over  that  sorrow-stricken  head. 

Sweetly,  and  clearly  the  cadence,  fell 
The  prayerful  voice  of  that  evening  bell. 
And  Orfil  started ! — ^first  the  sound 
Seemed  to  him  but  a  mem'ry  bound 
Too  strongly  to  his  heart.    But  no  I 
Again  the  well-known  accents  flow. —     * 
It  is  I  it  is,  his  village  chime ; 
Such  as  he  knew  in  happier  time. 
It  was  his  work — ^that  silv'ry  bell ; 
And  now  it  moves  him  as  a  spell. 
Voices  long  death-bound  he  can  hear 
^  Faces,  familiar  to  his  youth,  appear, — 

Fond  love  that  seemed  to  slumber— grief 
Silent  long,  break  forth.    Excitement  brief! 
Peace  to  his  soul — that  evening  bell 
His  requiem  sang,  as  the  cadence  fell. 

M.  A.  R.f  St.  Albams. 
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ANNIVERSARIES  IN  JUNE. 
t  Thii  mailE  ngnificf  thai  the  di^  U  noted  also  in  the  Charch  of  Bi^bnd  cdendir. 


Jvm  1st.    (1856,  Aeeoad  Sunday  ^ifUr 

Trmiiy,) 

SoBMB  CathoUe  SainU:  Joatin  (Mar^, 
167)  ;  PamphUva  (309)  ;  CapraU  fAb- 
bol,430):  Petar(ofPiaa,  14d5);Wla- 
tan  (Pr.  of  Merda,  849);  Nioomede. 

1204.  The  dnchj  of  Normandy  eon* 
qnered  by  the  Rench. 

1534.  Papal  supremacy  rqected  hy  Con* 
Tocatkm  of  York. 

1603.  A  man  whipped  thropgh  London 
for  going  to  Court  when  his  oome  was 
infected  with  the  plague. 

1619.  Banqueting  Hall,  Whitehall,  be- 
gan. 

1660.  Sir  Ed.  Hyde,  Lord  ChaaoflHoc 

— —   Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Premier. 

1664.  Sir  Geo.  Downing  the  Eug.  Am- 
buM.  demanded  pecuniary  satisfaction  from 
the  Dutch.    (See  11th.) 

1666.  B.  with  the  Dutch  off  Harwich 
eontinued  till  the  4th. 

1679.  B.  of  Danmclog.  (Cot.  M,  Qr^ 
ham  of  C.) 

1725.  Sir  Peter  King  (Ld.  King)  U. 
Chancellor. 

1743.  Brannau  taken  by  the  Auitrians. 

1758.  F.  St.  DaTid  (E.  I.)  taken  by  the 
French. 

1768.  The  butchers  of  Boston  (Un^.) 
compelled  by  the  mob  to  sell  meat  at  3d. 
per  lb. 

1 785.  John  Adams  presented  to  Ge^.  III. 
(First  Ambass.  from  U.  SUtes.) 

1789.  Monument  to  Buchanan  erected 
at  Kelbeara. 

1794.  Ld.  Howe's  victory  off  Bretaane. 

1813.  The  Chesapeake  captured  byC&pt. 
Brooke. 

— ^  The  French  entered  Breslau. 

1815.  Insuireetion  at  Martinieo. 

—  Fete  of  the  Champ  delfaia. 
1819.  Riots  at  Carlisle. 

1831.  Fourth  anniversary  of  Printers' 
Pension  Soc. 

1832.  Clergy  (Ireland)  Relief  Act 
passed. 

1844.  Nicholas,  Emp.  of  Ruuia,  arrived 
in  London. 
1846.  Pope  Gr^ory  XVI.  d.  (See  16th.) 

Juke  2nd.    (1856,  Monday.) 

R.  C.  Saints  t  Pothinns  (Bp.);  Sanetna, 
Attalua,  Blandina,  &c  (of  Lyons,  177) ; 


Mareallinva  and  PMer  (304) ;  Eriflsu 
or  Brmo  or  Elmo  (303). 

1420.  Henry  VL  and  Charles  YI.  a- 
tered  Paris  in  state. 

1559.  F.  Noiih  appointed  a  Ld.  of  the 
TVcasuiy. 

1572.  The  Duke  of  Norfidk  beh. 

1642.  The  Nineteen  PropositioBS  seat 
to  Charles  L 

1735.  The  area  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Rddi 
railal  in. 

1741.  In  36  hous  2370  men  imprend 
into  the  R.  N. 

1756.  Iffany  younr  trees  in  Londoo 
blown  down  by  a  lu|^  wind. 

•^^  Foundling  Hospital  firrt  opened. 

1766.  Assembly  of  440  haymsken  it 
tiM  Roy.  Ezdu 

1773.  Capt.  Pbipps  sailed.    (N.W.Ptt- 
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1774.  Copyright  BiU  thrown  out  bythe 
Lords. 

178a  Protest.  Asa.  Petition  presented 
by  Ld.  G.  Gordon. 

1781.  Tobago  taken  by  tte  f^reneh. 

laOO.  N.  Botiapaxte  entered  Milan. 

1814.  Peace  signed  i^t  Paris. 

1831.  Felii  Nogaret  d.  (I^rendi  U^ 
fatBre.)[ 

1832.  Charles QuUord.  (SeeMajl6th.) 
1834.    Don  Miguel  embarked.     (See 

Miy  16th.} 

JuvB  3ed.    (1856,  Tkiesdsy.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  CoeciUus  (^11);  Qotfldii 
or  Clotilda  (Q.  of  Fr.  645);  Coemseo  or 
Kewin(618)i  JU^rd  (Abbot,  ab.  550)  i 
Geqesis  (F\r.  Ge»e»,  Bp.  abt  662). 

1137.  Rochester  Oathedxal  burnt. 

1162.  Thomas'^  fiecket  made  Abp.  of 
Canterbury. 

1420.  (Trin.  Sun.)  Henry  V.  m.  to 
Katherine  of  Yakia. 

1594.  Bishop  Aylmer  d.    (London.) 

1647.  Charles  L  taken  toTriplowHestb. 

1657.  Dr.  Wm.  Hanrey  d. 

1658.  A  whale,  58  ft.  long^  killed  off 
Deptford. 

1665.  Victory  over  the  Dutch  off  Har- 
wich. 

1685.  Fatal  rencontre  between  T.  DaB- 
gerfield  and  R.  Francis. 

1 688.  Second  deda.  of  indnlg.  (Jtf-  H.) 
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ftpp.  to  kt  nad  in  the  chmchei  of  the  luo- 
Tincei.    (See  10th.) 

1721.  N.  Milt  MBt  to  Newgate. 

1727.  Geo.  I.  left  Greeonieh  for  Ha- 
nover. 

1732.  Dr.  Edm.  Calamy  d. 

1738.  Sir  W.  HerscheU  b. 

1768.  Cook  observed  the  tiaimt  of 
YeDus  at  OUheite. 

1778.  Edw.  Thuilow  {hi.  T.)  Lord 
Chanoellor. 

1788.  Ld.  Ch.   Jnitice  Manafield  re* 

aigsed. 

1797.  Bonap.  blockaded  Verona. 

1802.  Parhament  TOted  10,000/.  to  Dr. 
B.  Jenner,  and  1200/.  to  Mr.  Qreathead 
(Ufe  boat). 

1803.  Hanover  capitulated  to  the  Fr. 
1814.  Emp.  Josephine  buried  at  BueL 
1817.  Pss.  Mary  of  Saxe  C.  G.  b.'(d.  of 

Louis  Philippe  of  Fr.) 
1831.  Kiot  at  Mcrthyn  TydvUlc. 

Paganini's  first    concert  at  the 

Opera  House. 

1844.  Dae  d'ADgonU^me  4  (Son  of 
Charles  X.) 

1855.  The  <*  Bronswiek"  (80  guns) 
launched  at  Portsmouth. 

JuMn4TH.    (1858,  W^doesdaj.) 

IL  C.  Samts :  Qurinva  (bp.  304) ;  Opta. 
tua  ^  (bp.  4th  eent.)  $  Walter  (Abbot, 
13th  cent.) ;  Petroo  or  Perreuse  (Abbot, 
8fh  cent.)  \  Mntm  or  Braagne,  Burian, 
Nenooe  or  Nennoca  (467). 

1137.  Fire  at  York— the  cathedral  and 
thirty-nine  churches  burnt. 

1561.  The  steeple  and  roof  of  St.  Paul's 
destroyed  b;  lightning. 

1653.  B.  off  North  ForeUmd  (Bkike  def. 
Van  Teonup). 

1666.  B.  off  Harwich.    (See  1st.) 

1731.  Virs^  euctttion  for  forgery. 

The  town  of  Blandford  (Donets.) 

burnt. 

lif38.  Geo.  in.  b. 

1765.  The  Crown  Inn  at  Ware— the 
oldest  in  Herts— began  to  be  pulled  down, 
(ft  coBUinc4  the  funoiis  torge  bed  in 
which  tw«nty«aik  h«tc^fn  *^^  ^^r  wives 
alejt  o«  th«  qjight  Wpam  X[t  came  to 

the  crown.T^'Sp/iiy*) 

1777.  Leeds  and  Liv.  canal  opened  ii^lo 

theAif*- 

1798.  Sir  E.  Crgsby  hiMBgecl  in  Dablin. 

1790,  B.  of  Zuricli^  (Arohd.  Chaa.  def. 
Massena.) 

1801.  Vnt.  ephngo  q«  Kuniau  and 
Danish  vessels  removed. 

1804.  I^mlgti^  lAtrod.  iuto  Penia. 
1807.  Gai  «g^  (fiveaimO  in  fall 

Mall. 


1808.  War  doctored  by  tibe  Junta  of 
Spain  against  Nap.  and  Fr. 

1810.  Wm.  Windham  d. 

1812.  Armistice  to  Aug.  10th. 

1816.  VauxhaU  Bridge  opened. 

1820.  Henry  GratUn  d. 

1824.  Ancient  eon»titut|ou  of  Portugal 
restored  by  act  of  John  VI. 

1831.  Pr.  Leopold  elected  K.  pf  thii 

1855.  AdmL  9oxer  d. 

- —  Pelissier  superseded  Canroheit. 

JqigbStb.    (1856,  Thuradfy.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  fBonifhce  (8th cent.);  Do- 
rotheus  of  Tyre;  Dorotheoa  (Abbot, 
4th  cent.);  llUdios  (hp,  4th  cent.) 
1259.  Henry  III.  granted  peculiar  pri- 
Yilege  to  the  )Ianse  merchants  of  the  steel- 
yard. 

1483.  Gloucester  fixed  June  22nd  for 
the  coron.  of  Ed.  V. 

1515.  Trial  of  John  Huss.    (See  6th.) 
1600.  Trial  of  the  Eari  of  ^ssex. 
1643.  Taunton  and  Bridgewa.ter  surren- 
dered to  Parliament. 

1723.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  b. 
1734.  Bank  of   England   removed   to 
Threadneedle  Street. 

Great  fire  at  Tifeitpn,  damage 

1.500,000/. 

1744.  Memis  surr.  to  the  French. 

1763,  Rousseau  renounced  his  dtven- 
ship. 

1771.  D.  of  Cumberland  b.  (K.  of  Ban- 
over.) 

1782.  First  air*ballooA  asoe«t  (naar 
Lyons). 

1800.  The  French  entered  Pavi^ 

1801.  Irish  Rebela  repulsed  at  Nfw 
Ross.    (See  12th.) 

1806.  Louis  Bonap.  proclaimed  Kiof  ol 
HoUand  by  Nap.  Bonap. 
1826.  C.  M.  von  Weber  d.  in  Lamdnu, 

(Qy.  6th.) 

1845.  Footway  opened  into  Leicester 
Sq.  and  Coventry  Street. 

1854.  Silistria  reinforced  by  5000  Ti^hf. 

1855.  New  "  Bo^h  Poat"  ragolat^qi. 

The  "  Iroperatrice"  ffj^iideied. 

:  The  Haugo  maa%acre. 

JuheGth.    (1856,  Fctdaof.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Norbert  ai34);  PhiUp  (thf 
Deaco^r  58);,  Gudwall  (6th  cenIO; 
aaude  (Abp.  696  oi  703). 

1420.  Siege   of  Sena  oomm^ced  by 
Henry  V. 
1487.  Symnel  defeaM  t*  Sloh^ 
1U5.  Tri^  of  John  Qw  (2iid  dag). 
1605.  Pierre  C<»neille  b.  (poe^). 
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1660.  ProcUmation  iaaed  to  the  vegL- 
cides. 

1684.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lai^ner  b. 

1761.  Dominica  taken  by  the  British. 

1762.  Geo.  Lord  Anson  d.  (drcam- 
nafigator). 

—  A.  M.  Toplady  ordained. 

1767.  Sabtcription  for Wilkei  (17,0001) 
opened. 

1776.  A  verdict  of  50/.  ^ven  agiaintt  a 
schooln^aster  who  had  neglected  hia  duty 
and  his  pupils. 

1809.  B.  ofWagram. 

1814.  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
at  Dover.    (See  7th.) 

1815.  Treaty  between  Gt.  Brit,  and Wir- 
tembarg. 

1817.  Trial  of  T.  J.  Wooler,  for  UbeUing 
the  Ministers. 

1820.  Q.  Caroline  arrived  in  England. 

1829.  Brompton  new  chorch  conse- 
crated. 

1831.  Rev.  G.  A.  Case  d.  (unit.  div.). 

1832.  Jeremy  fientham  d.  (jurist). 
1836.  Anthony,  K.  of  Saxony,  d. 
1848.  Arrest  of  the  Chartist  leaders, 

Williams,  Jones,  &c. 
1855.  Third  bomb,  of  Sebastopol  began. 

JvNB  7tii.     (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.  C.  Saints  s  Paul  (Abp.  of  Constanti. 
nople,  350  or  351);  Robert  (Abbot, 
459);  Colroan  (Bp.  of  Dromore,  610); 
Godeschall  (Pr.  of  Western  Vandals) 
and  his  companions ;  Meriadec(1302). 

1345.  Pariiament  met  at  Westminster. 

1393.  Q.  Anne  (Ist  w.  of  Richard  II.) 
d.  at  Sheene. 

1509.  The  Princess  of  Wales  signed  the 
deed  by  which  her  dowry  is  not  to  be  re- 
turned. 

1520.  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (Ardrea, 
near  Gnbnes). 

1546.  Treaty  of  peace  bet.  England  and 
France. 

1557.  War  declared  by  Eng.  against 
France. 

1567.  Foundation  stone  of  Roy.  Exch. 
laid  by  Gresham. 

1593.  Lopez,  a  Jew,  the  Queen's  Phy- 
sician, executed. 

1641.  Mary  Bninean  des  Loges  d. 

1648.  Rising  of  Royalists  under  Dr. 
Hudson  at  Stamford. 

1661.  The  funerals  of  Sir  C.  Lucas  and 
Sir  G.  Lisle  solemnized  at  Colchester. 

1721.  Journeyman  Tailors  Act  passed. 
1727.  Geo.  I.  reached  Yeot.   (See  Srd.) 
1761.  Belleble  taken  by  the  British. 
1769.  Foundation  ttone  of  Magdalen 
Hoap.  laid. 


1770.  Jenktaaon  E.  of  Liverpool  b. 
(See  Dec.  4th.) 

1775.  Lottis  XVL  crowned  at  Rhrimt. 

1779.  Bishop  Warburton.d. 

1780.  The  "  No  Popery"  rioti  cesied. 
(See  2nd.) 

1795.  Luxemberg  snrr.  to  the  Frendu 
1800.  Pavia  captd.  by  Lannes. 
1803.  War  with  Holland. 
1809.  Raab  surrendered  iq  the  FrendL 

1814.  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Autiii 
entered  London.    (See  27th.) 

1815.  Treaty  between  Grt.  Brit,  isd 
Bavaria. 

1831.  Dom  Pedro  abdicated  in  iiToar 
of  his  son. 

1832.  The  Reform  Bill  received  the 
Royal  Assent. 

1855.  Destr.  thunder  storm  at  Hsstiags. 

* 

JuNB  8th.    (1856,  &coiwf  Sunday  f^«r 

TWni/y.) 

R.  C.  SainU:  Medard  (Bp.  6th  eeat); 
Gildard  or  Godard  (Bp.,  511);  Hixi- 
minus  (1st  cent);  William,  Abp.  of 
York  (1154)  ;  Clou  or  Clodnlphns  (Bp.. 
698) ;  Syra  (7th  cent.). 

1042.  Hardicanute  d. 

1376.  Black  Prince  d. 

1536.  Q.  Anne  Boleyn  attainted.  (Sh 
May  19th.) 

1625.  John  Dominic  Caisini  b.  (i^ 
nomer). 

1647.  Charles  I.  brought  to  Newmsikc^ 

1653.  O.  Cromwell  summoned  a  PUlii- 
ment  in  his  own  name. 

1659.  Public  debts  nn  account  of  the 
army  and  navy  to  June  20th,  1650,  said  to 
amount  to  2,348,466/. 

1674.  Edgar,  D.  of  Cambridge,  d.  (iod 
of  James  II.  i 

1688.  The  seven  bbhopt  impriioBed. 
(See  29th.) 

1695.  C.  Huyghens  d.  (astronomer)i 

1755.  War  with  F^rance  began. 

1768.    Wilks's  outlawry  leversed.  (8ee 

18th). 

1771.  Dunk,  B.  of  Halifiuc,  d.  (premier). 
1791.  Mr.  Dundas  Secretary  of  SUte. 

1794.  Corsica  united  to  Great  Britain. 

1795.  The  Dauphin  d.  In  misoB.  (Qf- 
9th  ?) 

1796.  Bonaparte  blockaded  Hantna. 
1809.  Ney  defeated  at  St.  Pays. 
Thomas     Paine     d.    (deiiticsl 

writer). 

1815.  German  Coafed.  Act  sigBcd  st 
Vienna. 

1881.  Mrs.  Siddons  d.  (actress). 

1841.  Astley'a  amphitheatie  Mr.  bj 
fire. 


JUNE. 
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June  9th.    (1856,  Monday.) 

B.  C.  Stints :  Primns  and  ?elicianus  (286) ; 

Columba  or  ColamkUle  (597);  Pelagia 
'  (311);    Vineent  (3rd  cent.);    Richard 

(Bp.  of  Andria,  5th  cent.). 

1673.  Sir  Hene^e  Finch  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 

1673.  Parliament  prorogued  without 
pasting  one  act. 

1685.  Pss.  Mary  (d.  of  Q.  Anne)  b. 

1756.  France  formally  decl.  war  against 
Great  Britain. 

1760.  Count  Zinzendotf  d.  (Moramn 
Brethren). 

1778.  ^,  Chatham  interred  at  West- 
minster. 

1780.  £.  of  Surrey  and  SirT.  Gascoigne 
pubtidy  renounced  Roman  Catholicism. 

— *-  Lord  G.  Gordon  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

1788.  First  meeting  of  the  Afiric.  Soc. 
in  London. 

1790.  Rev.  Robt.  Robinson  d.  ("Scrip. 
Characters/'  &c.) 

1800.  B.  of  MontebeUo  (Nap.  def. 
Austria). 

1807.  B.  of  GutUtadt. 

1813.  Final  Act  of  Congress  of  Vienna. 

1824.  Expl  of  Sir  W.  Congreve's  fac- 
tory. 

1825.  Dr.  Abraham  Rees  d.  (Encyclop.) 
1831.  Sir  J.  E.  Harrington  d. 

1834.  Rev.  Dr.  Cary  d.  (orienUlist). 

1838.  Gt.  Western  Railway  opened. 

1 845.  Monmouth  St.  new-named  Dudley 
Street. 

June  10th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Margaret  (Q.  of  Scotland, 
1093);  Getulius  aud  Companions  (2nd 
cent.) ;  Landry  or  Landericus  (Bp.,  650); 
Henry  of  Treriso  (1315). 

1421.  Henry  Y.  emb.  for  France  with 
28,000  men. 

1540,  Alexander  Nowell  proceeded 
M.  A, 

1549.  Insurr.  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

1604.  Isabella  Andreina  d.  (Ital.  actress 
and  poet). 

1608.  First  stone  of  New  Exch.,  Strand, 
laid. 

1645.  B.  off  Taunton  (Pari.  def.  Roy.). 

1667.  The  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway 
and  burnt  Soglish  Tessels  at  Upnor  Castle. 

1688.  The  Old  Pretender  b. 

1688.  SMond  ded.  of  Indulgence  or* 
dered  to  be  read  in  the  provinces.  (See 
3rd.) 

1719.  B.  of  Glenahieldi.   (Sp.  Inv.) 
•    1735.  Thomas  Beam  d.  (iatiqnny). 


1739.  The  centre  house  in  Grosvenor 
Sq.,  valued  at  10,000/.,  won  in  a  raille  by 
Mrs.  Hunt,  a  grocer's  wile,  ahd  her  lodger, 
Mrs.  Braithwaite. 

1740.  Anson  reached  Juan  FeiHandez. 
1752.  First  stone  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital laid. 

—  Joan,  Q.  of  Navarre,  d. 

1 773.  Capt.  Phipps  sailed  on  bis  N.  Pde' 
expedition. 

1776.  GanidL's  last  appearance  on  the 
stage. 

1784.  Provision  riots  at  Edinburgh. 

1 799.  Maria,  d.  of  Louis  XVI.  in.  Louis, 
son  of  Charles  X.    (See  3rd,  1844.) 

1809.  Pope  Piua  VII.  excommunicated 
Nap.  Bonaparte. 

1819.  Terrible  earthquake  at  Poonah. 

1828.  Dugald  Stewart  d. 

—  Pensions  Act  Amendment  Bill 
passed. 

1831.  Gen.  Diebitsch  d. 
^•^  Wellington  installed  Chancellor 
of  Oxford. 
1840.  Edw.  Oxford  shot  at  the  Queen. 
1843.  Forsyth  d. 

JuNB  11th.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  fBamabas  (Apostle);  To- 
chumra  of  Tochumrach  (Ireland) ;  To- 
chumra  of  Kilmore  (Ireland). 

1113.  Pr.  Henry  d.  {King  13  years.) . 

1294.  Roger  Bacon  d. 

1509.  Henry  VIII.  and  Cath.  of  Arra- 
gon  married. 

1574.  Ben  Jonson  b. 

1576.  Martin  Frobisher  sailed.  (N.  W. 
passage.) 

1626.  Parliament  dissolved  without  an 
act  being  passed. 

1664.  The  City  lent  100,000/.  towards 
a  second  war  with  the  Dutch. 

1712.  Benj.  Ingham  (Inghamltes)  b. 

1727.  Geo.  L  d.  at  Osnaburgh. 

1781.  Ostend  declared  a  free  port. 

1793.  Dr.  Robertson  d. 

1795.  St.  Vincent  and  Granada  taken 
by  the  British. 

1798.  Malta  taken  by  Nap.  Bonaparte. 

1809.  Nap.  Bonap,  excommnnitated  by 
the  Pope. 

1854.  Pt.  Albert  laid  the  first  stone  of 
the  Hosp.  for  Consumption. 

1855.  Last  cattle-market  day  in  Smith- 
field. 

—  Strong  shock  of  earthquake  at 
Luhezia,  Piedmont. 

JuKB  12th.    (1856,  Thwsday.) 

B.  C.  Saints :  John  (Hermii,  1479) ;  Ba- 
sUideit  Qurinui  or  CyrinuS)  Ifabor,  and 
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NttwiWi    Bikill   (B|i.);    Omq^ui 
(Homiit) }  TffQtn  (Bp.  of  th«  FkU), 

ia7S.  TIm  SooU  twoR  ittMy  to  Bdw.  I. 
at  Berwick. 

1381.  Wftt  Tytei't  nob  at  Blackheatb. 

1386.  Joaana  of  Navure  left  Fnnee  lor 
Bratagne.    (See  Aug.  25th.) 

1418.  Mauacve  at  Faria.  SOO  perMna 
kflled. 

1483.  The  D.  of  Glosier  dined  at  Leeda 
Castle  with  the  Dow.  Qp  Joanna. 

1607.  James  I.  dined  with  the  Ckyth- 
workers'  Company,  and  hecame  a  member. 

1664.  The  site  of  Churendon  Houssi,  Pic- 
cadilly,  gmnted  to  Ld.  Clarendon. 

1672.  Proekmation  to  suppress  pofitical 
romonrs. 

1697.  Anne  BayBard  d. 

1734.  The  IX  of  Berwick  (son  of  James 
II.)  killed. 

1771.  Cook  returned  from  his  6rst 
Toyage  of  discoTery. 

— —  E.  of  8nMk  and  Berks  premier. 

1801.  Irish  rebels  defeated  at  Ballyna- 
hiM:h.   (3eeaist.) 

1806.  Lord  MelfiUe  acquitted. 

1812.  Nap.  Bonap.  declared  war  against 
Russia. 

JvNi  13th.    (1856«  Friday.) 

R.  C.  Sainto:  Antony  of  Padua  (1231); 
Damhanade. 

!    1483.  Lord  Hastily  beh.  in  the  Tower. 

— —  Lords  Risers  and  Grey,  Sir  Thos. 
Vaughan,  and  Sir  Rich.  Hawes,  beh.  ^t 
Pomiret  Castle. 

1623,  Charlei  I.  m.  HenrietU  Maria  of 
T^ce. 

1679,  Whitebread,  Uarcourt.  F^nwick, 
Gaven,  and  Turner  condemned.  (See  21st.) 

1721.  Treaty  of  Madrid. 

1771.  TrialofWoodfSsa(Junius*sletters\ 

1777t  A  petition  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bodd 
signed  by  20,000  inhabitants  ft  WesU 
minster. 

1779.  Rev.  J.  |Iome  ref.  admission  to 
the  Soc.  of  Inner  Temple. 

1817.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  d, 

1818«  Piinoe  Augustus  of  Sase  Coburg 
Gotha  b. 

1853.  Chobham  encampment  foxmed* 

18&&.  Roht.  Linley  (viol^ncelUst)  d, 

JvKB  14th.  (1856,  Saturday.) 
R.  C.  Sainta:  Basil  (Abp.,  379);  Rufious 
and  Valerius  (3rd  cent.) ;  Methodius 
(Patr.  of  Const.,  846);  Docmael  (6th 
cent.);  Nennus  or  Nehemiai  (Abbot, 
654)^  PlalQodiQS  (630). 

1381.  Abp.  9imm  d«  Sudbury  (Osof 
t«ibnry)bah« 
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1431.  Joan  d'Aie  burnt.  (^.  Mqr  30.) 
1530.  Last  intenriew  between  Hy.VIIL 

and  Q.  Catherine  of  Arragon. 

1637.  Burton,  Bastwick,  and  Prjase 

sentenced. 
16i5.  B.  of  Naaeby.    (Fairfax  defested 

Charles  I.) 
1673.  Romanists  expelled  from  court 
1683.  Rye-house  plot  discovered. 
1739.  Lotteriea,  raffles,  ftc  restrsiaei 
1741.  Maria  Theresa  of  Hungary  a.  it 

Presburg. 
1744.  Tpres  surrendered  to  the  F^resck. 

—  The    '<Acapuloo"   captured  bj 
Anson. 

1746.  Colin  Madanrin  (mathemst.)  I 
1776.  The  Americans  evacuated  CsnidL 
1787.  Capt.  Bfigh  reached  Timor.  (9e( 
March  14th.) 

1789.  Nap.  Bonap.  re-entered  Csire. 
1800.  B.  of  Marengo. 

General  Kleber  assess. 

1807.  B.  of  Friedland.  (ft-,  def.  Ri»l) 
1813.  l^eaty  bet.  Gt.  Brit,  and  Pnuiii. 
1826.  Insurr.  of  Janissaries  at  CoDitv 

tinople. 

1828.  Lord   Mountsandford  killed  ^ 

Westminster. 

1830.  French  landed  at  Algiers. 

1831.  New  Parliament  assembled. 
1845.  First  stone  of  ^'aterioo  Bintcb 

in  the  Tbwer  laid  by  the  D.  of  WeUios|» 
1855.  New  dock  at  Pbrtimouth  opcx^ 

Jui«  15th.    (1856.  FburM  Suittit 
i^er  TrMty.) 

R.  C.  SainU :  Vitus  or  Guy,  Cmeeff^ 
and  Modestus  (4th  cent.);  U«ldn 
(Abbot,  686);  Bernard  of  Msstboi 
(1008);  Yange  (Hermit.  W);  W 
•LewU  Barbadigo  (Card.  Bp^  1«^')* 
1330.  Edwaid,  the  Black  Priaoe,  b.  it 

Woodstock.    (Qy.  1327.) 

1381.  Wat  Tyler  kiUed.  ^. 

1483.  (Sunday.)  Jane  Shore  diii  f^^ 

penance.  ,  .  , 

1540.  GnmiweU,  S.  otf  Essei,  sitsiiit«d' 
1553.  The  crown  settled  oo  laaj^'^ 

1561.  The  spire  of  St.  Paul's  dsiWJ«* 

by  lightniBfr  .  ^  ^s^ 

1688.  The  seven  bishops  brought  beisi" 

the  King's  Bench.) 

1710.  Wm,  Ld:  Dartmeuft  f**""*' 
1727.  GeoKge  U.  praelaimed.    .     ^ 
1 746.  B.  of  Plaeeatia.    (AastrisM  »• 

EKeoeh  and  Spaniards.)  . 

1765.  A.  F.  de  Fourcroy  (•^•^ii.t 
1762.  Sp.  declared  war  agsiBitP«J'«5 

1775u  WMMngton  a»  ce«»*'*^ 
•my. 
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1702.  Ld.  GhttMdlor  Thnrlow  resigned 
—The  great  teal  in  commiuion* 
179d,  Bonap.  reaohed  Caiio  from  Aere. 
1813.  Treaty  bet.  Gt.  Brit,  and  Riuiia. 
18251.  Krat  stone  of  MwLondmi  Bridge 

1831.  General  W.  Loftua  d. 

JuNs  16th.    (1856^  Monday:) 

K  C.  Bainta  t  Qidrins  or  Cyr»  and  JnliiU 
(Martyrs,  304);  John  Francis  Regis 
(1640) ;  Ferreoloa  or  Fargean,  and  fer- 
rutios  (211  or  212);  Anralian  (Ahp. 
M2>. 

1349.  John  de  Thoresby,  Bp.  ol  Oxford, 
m^e  Lord  Chancellor. 

1381.  Hugh  deSegrave  made  Ld.  Keeper. 

1483.  The  Duke  of  York  taken  from 
EU^beth  (see  May)^  and  taken  to  his  bro- 
ther in  the  Tower. 

1487.  a  of  Stoke.  (BoyalisU  defeated 
Sinmel.) 

1644.  Princess  Henrietta  b,  at  Eieter. 

*-^  Fonrteen  doUiiers  hanged  nt 
Woodhouse. 

1701.  Society  for  the  Prop,  of  the  Gosp. 
in  F.  P.  established. 

1722.  The  Puke  of  Mi^lborongh  d. 

1742.  Byron's  treatise  on  Shorthand 
patented. 

1743.  B«  (tf  Dettingen. 

1752.  Bp.  Butler  (^*  Analogy/*  &c.)*d. 
1755.  Fort  Beau  Lfjow  t^ken  from  the 
FEencli, 

1761.  B  of  Westphalia  (Pruss.  def.  Fr.) 

1779.  Spi^h  Ambass.  left  London. 
(See  21st.) 

1780.  Paley  inst  Prebend,  of  Garlislo 
Cathedral. 

1800.  Armistice. 

1801.  Brit  embM^o  on  Si^edish  Teasels 
removed. 

Ift07.  SonH  entered  Konigsberg. 
**—  ^h.  London  water*works  opened. 
1812.  Inonmbents  In  BngL  and  Walo, 
1I^26L 
1815.  B.  of  ligny. 

B.  of  Qnatre  Bias. 

1826.  Baeree  for  aboL  of  Janissaries. 
(See  14.) 
1831.  Adasiral  Sothefay  d. 

SirJ.Kni^td. 

1844.  Oochda  tslen  by  the  French. 
1846.  Aoceasiqn  of  Pooa  Pins  IX. 
1855.  Sen  9N;le,  veidbiag  13  lbs.,  killed 
oa  Berwyn  mountain  (Wales), 

Jims  ITtb.    (18&6»  Tuesday.) 

B.  O.  fiaintot  Ki^aiideQ  and  Maioian  (Abt 
303);  Botidp^  (AhWl,  655);  Avitna 


or  Avy  (530) ;  Molusgni  or  IhvMuila 
(Bp.  697) ;  Prior  (Hermit,  4th  cent.). 

1239.  Edward  I.  b* 

1271.  Pr.  Edw.  (aft.  Edw.  I.)  wounded 
with  a  poisoned  arrow. 
1639.  Treaty  of  Dunse. 
1665.  B.  of  Villa  Vierosa  (Port.  def.  Sp.) 

1682.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  b. 

1683.  Bp.  Fleetwood  d. 
1703.  Rev.  John  Wesley  b. 

1719.  Joseph  Addison  d.  (See  May  1st.) 
1745.  Lonisbnrg  and  Capo  Breton  taken 
from  the  French. 

1761.  First  £ng.  navigat.  canal  opened. 

1762.  Lady-fair  in  Southwvl^  discon- 
tinued. 

1775.  B.  of  Bunker's  HiU. 

1779.  St.  Vincent  captured  by  the  fr* 

1789.  National  Assembly  of  Paris  oon* 
stituted. 

1791.  Countess  of  Huntingdon  d.  (Lady 
I^.'a  connections.) 

1801.  Danish  embargo  on  Brit,  vessels 
removed. 

Conv.  between  Gt.  Brit,  and  Rus- 
sia at  St.  Petersburg. 

1303.  Grei^  Brit,  declared  vrar  against 
Holland. 

W.  with  Batovia. 

1807.  Convention  between  Gt.  Brit,  and 
Sweden. 

1811.  Siege  of  Badajoc  raised. 

1812.  linked  States  of  America  dadaied 
war  against  Gt.  Brit 

The  "Decameron"  of  Bcooaiio 

sold  for  2260/. 

1817.  Rundell  and  Bridge  ddbanded. 
1855.  The  Qneen  at  Aldershott. 

JuNs  18tb.    (1866,  Wednesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Marcus  and  M«rceUi«nus 
(286);  Marina  (8th  cent.);  EUiabeth 
of  Sooaage  (Abbess,  1165) ;  Anumd  (Bpw 
of  Boordeaux). 

1414.  Henry  V.  left  England  iS(ir  France. 

1429.  B.  of  Patay.    rPr,  def.  Eng.) 

1473.  John  Morton,  Lord  Keeper. 

1525.  Hampton  Court  given  to  Hy.VIII. 

1529.  CiUtion  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Cath. 
of  Amgon  by  Dr.  Sampson. 

1625.  First  PlarliaflBettt  of  Cbas.  I.  met 

1633.  Charles  1.  crowned  at  Holyrood 
House. 

1643.  Hampden  mortally  wounded. 

1685.  D.  of  Monmouth  and  his  army 
took  Taunton-Dean. 

1723.  Bp.  Atterbury  left  England   in 

1756.  Suraja  Dowla  attacked  Calevtta. 

1757.  B.  of  KoHn  (Count  Pnmi  del  K. 
of  Prussia.) 
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1768.  Wilkes  sentenced. 

1778.  Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the 
British. 

1789.  Haymarket  Theatre  burnt. 

1799.  B.  of  theTrebia.  (Suvaroff  def. 
Maodonald.) 

1805.  Arthur  Murphy  d. 

1807.  Capitulation  of  Glatz. 

1815.  B.  of  Waterloo. 

1817.  Waterloo  Bridge  opened. 

1822.  Achilles'  statue  set  up  in  Hyde 
Park. 

1824.  Sir  Thomas  More's  head  found. 

1831.  First  stone  of  Hungerford  Market 
laid. 

1832.  Wellington  assaulted  in  Fen- 
church  Street. 

1834.  Don  Carlos  landed  at  Portsmouth. 

1835.  Wm.  Cobbett  d. 

1844.  Chantry's  statue  of  Wellington 
erected. 

1848.  Prague  bombarded. 

1855.  AtUck  on  the  Malakoff  and  Re- 
dan. 

Jumt  19tr.    (1856,  Thursday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Gervaslus  and  Protasius; 
Boniface  (Abp.  Apostle  of  Russia,  1009); 
Juliana  Falconieri  (1340) ;  Die  or  Deo- 
datus  (Bp.  679  or  680). 

1200.  K.  John  embarked  at  Shoreham 
for  Normandy. 
^   1215.  Magna  Charta  signed. 

1566.  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of 
Scotland  b. 

1623.  Blaise  Pascal  b. 

1707.  Bp.  Sherlock  d. 

1789.  Theatre  Royal  Manchester  burnt 
down. 

1790.  Hereditary  nobiUty  abolished  in 
France. 

1797.  Horace  Walpole  d. 
1801.  First  stone  of  the  Roy.  Military 
Asylum,  Chelsea,  laid  by  the  D.  of  York. 
1807.  Napoleon  I.  entered  Tilsit. 
1820.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  d. 
1829.  New  Police  Act  passed. 
1831.  Rev.  W.  Fawsett  d. 
1850.  The  Great  Seal  in  Commission. 

JuNB  20ra.    (1856,  Friday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Sflverins  (Pope,  538);  Go- 
bian  (Priest  and  Martyr,  abt.  656) ;  Ida- 
burga,  or  Edburge ;  Bain  (Bp.  of  Terou- 
anne,  now  St.  Omer,  and  Abbot,  711). 

1461.  Stilllngton,Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Ld.  .Chancellor. 

1471.  Henry  YLmurd. 

1475.  Edw.  lY.  embarked  for  France. 
(See  May  26th.) 

1559.  Henry  II.  of  France  killed  at  a 
tournament. 


1646.  Oxferd  iumndend  npon  tenu 
to  Parliament. 

1653.  Ambass.  from  Holland  to  trat 
for  peace. 

1657.  '*  Much  debate  wis  upon  ths  BiU 
for  Restraint  of  new  buildings  in  and  sboit 
London."—  WkiUioek. 

1684.  Sir  Thoa.  Armstrong  hanged  at 
Tyburn. 

1723.  Dr.  Adam  Fei^gusott  b. 

1725.  Rev.  Theophilns  lindiay  (loei. 
nian)  b. 

1728.  St.  John  ETingelist's  ck,  Wd- 
minster,  oonsec. 

1743.  Anson  captured  the  ManUlsgal* 
leon. 

*^  Mrs.  Barbanld  b. 

1756.  "The  Black  Hole"  imprisonmest 
at  Calcutta. 

B.  off  Minorca. 

1757.  Sur  Robt.  Henley  (Ld.  H.)  U 
Keeper. 

1787.  Royalty  Theatre  opened. 
1789.  Oath  in  the  Tennis  Court.   (Sk 
17th.) 

1791.  Escape  of  Louis  XVI.  from  tk 
Tnileries. 

Mrs.  Macauley  ("  Hist,  of  EngO 

d. 

1792.  First  attack  on  the  Tnileries. 
1800.  Conv.  betw.   Gr.  Brit,  sad  tix 

Emperor  at  Vienna. 

1814.  Grand  review  in  Hyde  Park. 

1833.  The  Cortes  sworo  allegisatt  to 
the  InfanU  Isabella  at  Madrid. 

1836.  Abb^  Sieyes  (Rr.  pdlitidan)  ^ 
(Qy.  21st.) 

1837.  AccBsaioKor  Qubbn  Viciosia. 
1855.  Foundation  atone  of  UniT.  Mim 

Oxford  laid. 
*-^  Lord  Raglan  d. 

June  21  st.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Aloysins,  or  Lewis  Goatfgi 
(1591) ;  Ralph  (Abp.  of  Bootges,  866); 
Meen  (Lat.  Merennus,  also  MeisBitt. 
Abbot  in  Britanny  about  617);  Aim 
(Abbot  in  Britanny,  6th  Cent) ;  Ease- 
bins  (Bp.  of  Samosata,  379  or  380). 
LeufiKdtts  (F^.  Lenfroi,  Abbot,  738). 

1377.  Edward  III.  d.  at  Sheen. 

1509.  Henry  VIIL  and  Cath.  of  Airog. 
went  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower.  (8^ 
23rd.) 

1529.  J.  Skelton  (poet)  d. 

1581.  Westcheap  cross  defaced. 

1585.  D.  of  Northvmberiand  com.  to 
the  Tower.    (See  23rd.) 

1619.  New  River  Co.  inooiporaleil. 

1675.  First  stone  of  St.  Plaid's  laid. 

1679.  Whitebread,fte.exec.  (8eeUU>.) 

1685.  B.  of  Phil^-Noiton. 
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1723,  Attcrbury  arriTed  at  Calais. 

1779.  Span. blockade  of  Gibraltar  began. 

1795.  Mungo  Park  reached  the  river 
Gambia. 

1797.  Peter  TheUnnon  (eccentric  will) 
d. 

1801.  Irish  rebels  def.  at  Vinegar  Hill. 

1806.  Ld.  MelYille  acquitted. 

1813.  B.  of  Vittoria  (allies  def.  tbe  Fr.) 

1815.  Nap.  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris. 

1828.  King's  Coll.,  London,  founded, 

1836.  Act  passed  separating  the  Palati- 
nate of  Durham  from  the  Bishopric. 

Junk  22no.    (1856,  Fourth  Sunday 
afttr  Trinity,) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Paulinus  (Bp.  of  Nola,  431) ; 
fAIban  (Proto>roartyr  of  Brit.,  303). 

1483.  (Sunday)  Dr.  Shaw  preached 
against  the  legitimacy  of  Edward  Y.  and 
the  D.  of  York. 

1493.  Henry  VIU.  b.  at  Greenwich. 

1497.  B.  at  Blackheath. 

1536.  Bp.  Tisher  beh. 

1659.  Henry  Cromwell's  submission  to 
Government  received. 

1 679.  B.  of  Bothwell  Brig.  (Covenanters 
def.) 

1736.  Capt.  Porteous  found  guilty  of 
murder. 

1748.  Thomas  Day  b. 

1773.  Geo.  III.  visited  Portsmouth. 

1775.  First  regatta  on  the  Thames. 

1785.  Toll  taken  off  Blackfriars' Bridge. 

1 790.  Thermometer  in  England  rose  to 
80  degrees. 

1795.  Provision  riot  at  Birmingham. 

B.  off  Port  L'Orient  (Eng.  def  Fr.) 

1799.  Conv.  between  Gt.  Brit,  and 
Russia. 

1803.  St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French 
by  the  British. 

1815.  Napoleon  11.  proclaimed. 

1817.  John  Kemble  quitted  the  stage. 

1830.  P.  J.  Bossy  in  tbe  pillory  at  tbe 
Old  Baily— the  last  instance  of  the  punish- 
ment in  London. 

Junk  23rd.    (1856,  Monday.) 

K.  C.  Saints:  Etheldreda,orAudry  (679); 
Mary  of  Oginies  (1213). 

1473.  Ily.  Bouchier,  £.  of  Essex,  Ld. 
Keeper. 

1509.  Henry  VIII.  and  Cath.  of  Arro- 
gan's  progress  through  London. 

1585.  Henry  Percy,  D.  of  Northumber- 
land,  d.    (See  21st.) 

1625.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fell  (Bp.  of  Oxf.) 
b. 

1646.  Leibnitz  (mathematician)  b. 

1647.  The  army  impeached  twelve  mem- 
ben  of  Parlt. 


1650.  Charles  I.  compelled  to  take  the 
Covenant. 

— -  Charles  II.  entered  Scotland. 

1654.  Southworth,  a  Rom.  Cath.  clergy- 
man, executed. 

1661.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Eng. 
and  Portugal. 

1680.  Ld.  Castlemaine  tried  and  ac- 
quitted. 

1727.  Spanish  siege  of  Gibraltar  ceased. 

1755.  Wm.  Pitt,  Secretary  of  SUte. 

1757.  B.  of  Plassy. 

1760.  B.  of  Mommelberg, 

—  B.  of  Landshut  (Austr.  def.  Prus.) 
1770.  Mark  Akenside  (poet)  d. 

1793.  B.  of  Famars. 

1795.  Third  new  constitution  accepted 
by  the  Fr.  Convention. 

1796.  Treaty  at  Bologna. 

1807.  The  Amer.  ship  Chesapeake  cap- 
tured by  the  British. 

The  second  convention  with  Swe- 
den.    (See  17th.) 

1812.  Orders  in  Council  of  Jan.  7th, 
1807,  and  Apr.  26th,  1809,  revoked  in 
regard  to  the  U.  S.  of  Amer. 

1828.  Anapa  surrendered  to  the  Prus- 
sians. 

1831.  Lord  R.  Spencer  d. 

1836.  Jas.  Mill  ("  Hist,  of  Brit.  Ind.")  d. 

JuNB  24th.    (1856,  Tuesday.) 

R.  C.  Saints:  Nat.  of  fJohn  the  Baptist; 

Roman  Martyre,  a.d.  64  ;  Bartholomew 

(Apost.). 

1281.  Parlt.  assembled  at  Worcester; 
the  Law  Courts  removed  from  Westminster 
to  Shrewsbury. 

1291.  Dispute  between  Bruce  and  Baliol 
referred  to  Edw.  I. 

1314.  B.  of  Bannockbum.  (Qy.  25th?) 

1340.  B.  off  Sluys.  (English  defeated 
French.) 

1418.  Plague  in  Paris  beg.;  40,000 
died  in  three  months. 

1 483.  D.  of  Buckingh.  advised  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  London  to  have  the  D.  dt 
Gloucester  for  king. 

1494.  Newfoundland  discovered  by  Ca- 
bot. 

1509.  Henry  VIIL  and  Cath.  of  Arra- 
gon  cr. 

1519.  Theodore  Beza  b. 

1643.  John  Hampden  d.    (See  18tb.) 

1647.  Chas.  I.  removed  to  Royston. 
(See  8th.) 

1661.  David  Gregory  b.  (raathem.) 

1680.  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  d.  (Bp.  of  St. 
Asaph.) 

1723.  Malt  tax  riot  at  Glasgow. 

1745.  Reduction  of  the  tea  duty. 

1766.  Paley  elected  Fellow  of  Christ'i 
'  College. 
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1768.  fimp.  Jotephim  b.  (com.  of  Kap. 
Bonaptrte). 

1774.  Dr.  Thomas  Amory  d.  (Noncon. 
diTine). 

1812.  Nap.  Bonap.  entered  Rostian 
Poland  (and  25tli). 

1822.  New  Navigation  Aet  passed. 

1824.  Wilson  Lowry  d.  (engraver). 
1828.  New  Corn  Exchange  opened. 
1831.  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons. 

Junk  25tr.    (1856,  Wednesday.) 

K.  C.  Saints:  Prosper  (463);  Mazimus 
(Bp.,  465) ;  William  of  Monte-Vergine 
(1142);  Adelbert  (740);  Moloc  (Bp., 
9th  cent.);  Agoard  and  Aglibert (400). 

1483.  Parliament  met.  (See  May  13th.) 

The  Crown  offered  to  Gloncester. 

(See  24th.) 

1503.  Henry  Pr.  of  W.  betrothed  to 
Oath,  of  Arr.  in  Fleet  Street. 

1530.  "  Confession  of  Augsburgh'*  snb- 
uitted  to  Chas.  V. 

1534.  Papal  supremacy  in  Eng.  abol. 
by  royal  proclamation. 

1573.  Siege  of  Rochelle  raised  by  the 
D.  of  Anjou. 

1658.  Dunkirk  taken  from  Spain  by 
Marshall  Turenne  and  given  up  to  the 
English. 

1736.  Home  Tooke  b. 

1738.  1500  seamen  impressed  on  the 
Thames  for  the  R.  N. 

1747.  Pr.  Henry  Stuart  made  Card,  of 
York. 

1 750.  First  suicide  from  the  monument. 

1760.  Insurrection  of  the  blacks  at  Ja- 
maica. 

1781.  Rev.  H.  Bate  (Mg.  Post)  fined 
for  libel. 

1793.  GUbert  White  d. 

1794.  B.  of  Fleurus  (Joordan  def. 
Allies). 

1795.  "  Bureau  de  Longitude"  insti- 
tuted at  Paris. 

Dr.  William  Romaine  d. 

1802.  Treaty  between  Fr.  and  Turkey. 
1807.  Nap.  and  Alex.  I.  met  on  the 

Niemen. 

1813.  B.  ofTolosa. 

Ib23.  The  Griffiths'  tragedy. 

1825.  New  Coll.  of  Physicians  opened. 
1831.  St.   John's    Hospital   re-opened 

after  a  lapse  of  297  years. 

1836.  Alibaud's  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

1844.  Joe  Smith  killed  (founder  of  the 
*'Mormonites"). 

ivKK  26th.     (1856,  Thursday.) 

it  C.  Saints:  John  and  Paul  (MartyrSi 
362) ;  Maxentius  (Abbot,  515) ;  Vigilius 


(Bp.,  400  or  40S) ;  Babolen.  Ant^dm 
(Bp.  of  Bellay,  1178);  Baingttda 
(Widow,  1135). 

1396.  Marie  of  Bretagne  espoosed  to 
John  of  Alenf  on. 

1456.  Henry  VH.  b.  at  Pembroke 
Castle. 

1483.  Accession  of  Richard  HI. 

1541.  F.  Pizarro  assess.  (Conq.  of  Pern.) 

1650.  O.  Cromw.made  Capt-Gea.  of 
the  Forces. 

1657.  0.  Cromwell  inang.  Lord  Pl«. 
tector. 

1691.  John  Flavel  d.  (Noncon.  IXr.) 

1702.  Dr.  P.  Doddridge  b.  («  Fanulr 
Expositor"). 

1710.  Siege  and  capture  of  Doan^. 

1713.  Powis  House,  Gt.  Ormood  St, 
burnt  down, 

1756.  Calcutta  taken  by  the  Nabob. 

1763.  Geo.  Morland  d.  (painter). 

1782.  Slavery  abol.  in  Aiutrinn  Polaiid. 

1795.  St  George's  Fields'  meeting. 

1802.  First  stoue  of  the  London  Docks 
laid. 

1805.  Lord  Melville  impeached. 

1830.  George  IV.  d.  at  Windsor. 

1831.  Sir  M.  Maiwell  d. 
1840.  Lucian  Bonaparte  d. 

1855.  John  Black  d.("Mg.Chroiii6i«^'^ 

JuNB  27tb.    (1856,  FiridSiy.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Ladislas  I.  (K.  of  Hnngary, 
1095);  John  of  Montier  (6th  cent^T 

1137.  Bath  nearly  destroyed  br  fire. 

1444.  Truce  bettt.  Eng.  ana  Fr.  tiR 
April  1,  1446. 

1483.  The  Great  Seal  deliTered  to 
Richard  lU. 

1534.  Papal  suprem.  rejected  by  Oxtatd 
University. 

1709.  B.  of  PulUwa.  (Rixss.  def.  8wed.) 

1777.  Dr.  Dodd  hanged  at  Tybunu 

1793.  The  second  new  Constitntioii  se« 
-  cepted  by  the  Nat.  Assembly. 

1801.  Convention  for  the  surr.  of  Cairo 
to  the  Brit  and  the  evacnation  of  Egypt 
by  the  French. 

1807.  Tmce  between  Gt  Britain  nnd 
Russia. 

•^^-  Convention  of  Gt.  Britain  with 
Prussia. 

.   1814.  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Auatria 
dep.  from  London. 

1828.  Grimaldi  quitted  the  stage. 

1831.  The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  d. 

1834.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  d.  (physician). 

1850.  Pate  shot  at  the  Queen. 
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JuNB  28th.    (1856,  Saturday.) 

R.  C.  Saints :  Irenaeat  TBp.  of  Lyont,  202) ; 
Leo  II. (Pope,  683) ;  Plutarch  and  others 
(Martyrs,  abt.  202);  Potamiana  and 
Basilides  (Martyrs). 

1461.  Edward  IV.  crowned.  (Qy.29th.) 

U91.  Henry  VUI.  b.  at  Greenmeh. 

16SS.  Th«S<H>ttishPax)iament  dissolved 
ifter  granting  a  lar^r  subsidy  than  had  ever 
lieen  ptm  to  k  king  of  ScdUand. 

1712.  Jean  Jacques  Bossean  b. 

UOfv  George  Keat«  (literature)  d. 

1807.  British  Army  land  in  La  Plata. 

isil.  Kap.  Bonaparte  entered  Wilna. 

•^ —  Tarragona  capitulated  to  the  ft, 

lull.  V.  S.  of  Amer.  ded.  Wit  igainit 
Ql«  Brit* 

— ^  ^tor.  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Poland 
l^tocl.  at  Warsaw. 

1826.  Thermometer  in  the  shade  89i<^ 
tn  London. 

1829.  Peel's  New  Police  Act  passed. 

1%31.  Sir  F.  J.  Hartwell  d. 

1833.  Charles  Mathers  (comediln)  d. 

1838.  QuBBK  Victoria  crowned. 

1^43.  Prss.  Augusta  of  Cambridge  mar* 
tied 

1845.  Sir  Vf.  Follett  d. 

Jtmt  29TII.    (1856,  Sixlh  StjxDAT  after 
DriHiiy.) 

R.  C.  Saints  zf  Peter  (Apostle) ;  Hemma 
(1045). 

363.  Julian  the  Apostate  d. 

1372.  Sir  Robt.  de  Thorpe,  Knt.,  Ld. 
Chancellor,  d.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Scrope  of  Bolton. 

1461.  Edward  I.  crowned  at  Westm. 

1509.  Margaret  Beaufort  (m.  of  Henry 
Vll.)  d. 

1550.  Auttin  Friars  cfanrch  assigned  to 
the  Germans. 

Bishops  to  hold  no  other  bene- 

ftces  than  their  sees. 

1613.  Globe  Theatre  burnt  down. 

1636.  Dr.  riiomas  Hyde  b. 

1643.  B.  of  Atherton  (E.  of  If  ewe.  def. 
Fairfax). 

1650.  0.  Cromwell  left  Lond.  for  Scotl. 

1661.  Ihvenant  opened  the  Duke's 
Theatre. 

1680.  Richard  Radley  fined  200/. 

1688.  Trial  of  the  seven  Bishops.    (See 

aotb.) 

1734.  Capitulation  of  Dantzic. 


1734.  B.  of  Parma. 

1756.  F.  St.  Philip  capit.  to  the  Brit. 
1761.  City  Road  from  Islington  to  Old 

Street  opened. 

1767.  Act  paued  for  taxing  N.  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

1796.  Napoleon  captured  the  citadel  of 
Milaii. 

.  1797.  Ciaal^lite  ftepnbHc  procl.  t)^  Ka^. 
Bonaparte* 

1809.  DaMel  Lambert  d* 

1817.  Papal  Bun^gainst  Bible  Societies. 

1852.  Party  riots  at  Stockport. 

1854.  Siege  0f  SiBstria  abandondd  by 
the  Russiasl. 

Jt7RS  30tb.    (1856,  Monclay.) 

R.  C.  iSaints :    Paul  f  Apostle)  i   kirtlal 
(Bp.  of  Limoges,  3rd  cent.). 

1512.  Henry  VIIL  left  Doter  to  innde 
France. 

1637.  Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  fiutoniit 
tbe  piUory  hi  Old  t^alace  Yard. 

1660.  Sir  Wm.  Morrice,  premier. 

1665.  Thanksgiving  for  the  tlctory. 
(See  3rd.) 

1666.  The  cattle  ordered  to  be  driven 
off  Romney  Marsh,  lest  the  Dutch  should 
capture  them. 

1670.  Henrietta  Maria,  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans  (d.  of  Ch.  I.)  d. 

1688.  The  seven  bishops  acquitted. 

—  The  Pr.  of  Orange  invited  to  the 
Eng.  throne. 

1696.  First  stone  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
laid. 

1708.  B.  of  Oudenard.     (Brit.  def.  ft,) 

1750.  Hannah  Snell  pensioned. 

1757.  Wm.  Pitt,  premier  (2nd  time). 
1764.  Rembrandt  d. 

1770.  Sam.  Heam  returned.  (First  tra- 
veller who  reached  the  N.  coast  of  America.) 

1 797.  Rich.  Parker  (mutiny  of  the  Nore) 
exec. 

1812.  Mn.  SiddOns  quitted  the  stage. 

1817.  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended  till 
March  1, 1818. 

1831.  Wm.  Roscoe  (historian)  d« 

1834.  The  editor  of  the  "Morning  Post" 
imprisoned. 

1836.  James  Madison  (Amer.  I^rt^)  d. 

1841.  Gt.  Western  Railway  opened  to 
Bristol. 

1849.  Rome  capitulated  to  the  French. 

1855.  Great  thunder  storm  at  Dublin. 


Sbx  Notices  to  Corresponoints. 


FAA'CT  NBBDI^EWOHK. 
Bt  Ubi.  Puiuk. 
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ETRIPE     OF     BEAD     WORK. 


Jbr  Ottomant,  Bagt,  tfc. 


Matkrials. — No.  19,  Penelope  border  canras,  amber,  or  other  coloured 
beads.  No.  2. — (two  shades)  and  4  thread  Berlin  woo),  of  two  colonn 
to  correspond  with  the  beads.  Also  a  reel  of  Evana'a  Mecklenbcs'' 
thread,  No.  10. 

The  entire  ontUnes  of  the  pattern  are  done  in  bends ;  and  it  will  ^ 
found  ¥ery  pretty,  if  the  star  is  done  in  those  of  one  shade,  and  the  ootJiM 
of  the  medallion  in  another.  The  filling  in  of  the  medallion  and  bonl^ 
will  he  in  wool  of  one  colour,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gronnd  in  a  differenii 
but  harmonizing  one.  Thus,  with  amber  bands,  green  and  claret  W 
rich.  With  the  beads,  salmon  and  brawn.  With  flock  beads,  scarlet  i^ 
crimson,  and  green. 

Verj  pretty  ottomans  are  made  of  alternate  atripes  of  wool  and  rein'' 
the  latter  corresponding  with  one  of  the  weols  employed.  Or  a  pif 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  long  makes  an  extremely  pretty  bag,  with  s  jui" 
of  silk  above  it,  and  a  piece  of  otbI  card-hoard  cut  for  the  bottom.  "' 
will  give,  next  month,  an  engraving  of  this  sort  of  ottoman. 


NOTtCCB.  OF  IlVtIC. 


MALTESK   LACB. 

A  kandtome  trimming  for  Sleevei,  ^e. 
The  tnate^inlfl  used  far  makiqg  this  lace  are  Italiin  braid,  and  the  Meck- 
lenburgh  thread  No.  80,  of  Messrs.  W.  Evaus  and  Co.,  of  Derby. 

The  desi^  is  given  of  the  full  sise  for  working,  and  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  coloured  paper,  or  better  still,  to  the  green  side  of  a  pl^  of  toile 
cire.  The  braid  being  laid  oo,  is  connected  hj  Sorrento  bars  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  nhich  is  also  used  to  dam  the  spots  seen  in  the  engraving. 

Aa  the  stitches  which  run  the  braid  io  the  form  of  the  patlcm,  are  cut 
in  removing  it  from  the  paper,  the  folds  and  comers  must  be  secured 
aeparatelv,  when  working  the  bars.  The  edge  may  be  finished  with  Sorrento 
lace. 

This  lace  wears  better,  although  it  is  not  so  like  Maltese,  if  button- 
hole bars  are  made,  instead  of  the  Sorrento. 


NOTICES  OF  MUSIC. 
The  Modntainb  of  Maltern.  (Z.  T.  Purdaj). 
This  pleasing  pastoral  song  is  written  by  Mr.  Andrew  Park,  and  compoaed 
by  Mr.  James  Perring,  who  is  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  the  com- 
poser of  aeveral  popular  ballads.  The  words  appeared  in  our  last  numt>er. 
The  music  is  pleasing  and  suitable  ;  tt  is  in  C  major — roice  compass  E  to 
E.  The  title-page  i^  embellished  with  a  view  of  Malveru,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Buckler.     Such  a  song  will,  we  doubt  not,  command  more  than  a  local 
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intereity  ewen  ahhongh  it  be  pnbBahed  at  the  Mdveni  Bojat  lilmry  as 
well  as  Iq  the  great  Metropolis.  Although  '*The  Mountains  of  Malvern  '* 
belong  geographicallj  to  the  good  folks  of  Worcestershire,  they  9xe  national 
property ;  and  few  there  are  who  hare  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  their 
beauties. 

Thou  art  mt  Homb»  bear  England.    (W.  H.  Aldiidge.) 
Composed  by  Mr.  R.  P.  LowelL    This  patriotic  song  is  also  in  C  major, 
Toioe  compass  E  on  the  first  line  to  F  on  the  fifth.    Tliis  is  a  aomg  that 
we  can  confidently  recommend  as  one  of  the  most  harroonioua  viuch  has 
of  late  come  under  oar  notice. 


**  ThoQ  art  my  bona,  dear  Eng^aad  I  wiHi  thy  pilaees  and  bofivaiy 
Thy  hois  sad  lappy  wUeji»  and  thy  bicath  of  sommar  flowen; 
Thy  eottage  hoaie,  iriim  peaeeftiUy  Indaitry  gathen  |old» 
And  waves  thy  Isdelen  ooraaal  that  crowa'd  thy  itnngth  «f  old. 
Thoo  art  my  hone,  dear  Baglaad  1  and  a  reftige  for  the  world  I 
liong  may  thy  flag  of  kindneia  ware  in  triumph  ttill  unliiil'd, 

**  Thou  art  my  home»  dear  England  I  the  Urth-phwe  of  the  beave^ 
The  land  that  shines  in  freedom,  and  never  owns  a  sfaire. 
Oh !  may  thy  homes  be  ghidden'd  by  plena's  cheering  ray, 
T|iy  hearts  grow  warm  and  lighter  to  greet  each  coming  day. 

Thon  art  my  home,  ftc 

'*  Thou  art  my  home,  dear  Bngland  t  I  have  lored  thee  from  my 
^  To  thee  I  am  no  changeling,  in  sorrow  or  in  mirlh : 

And  when  the  angrj  volee  «f  war  dlrtorba  thy  deq^rapoaei 
Hearen  blesa  thae,  than,  dear  Englaad,%and  guard  thee 'gainst  thy  Ibak 

Thou  art  my  home^  &c."  . 

1.  Words  of  Kindksss.      2.   I  Lote  a  Mat  Mornivg. 

(W.  'Williams.) 
The  poetry  as  well  as  the  musie  of  hoth  these  songs  is  hy  Mr.  LangCon 
Williams,  and  we  cannot  recommend  the  two  new  candidates  fi>r  public 
favour  more  strongly  than  by  saying  that  we  think  Mr  L.  WiUiama'a 
music  is  better  than  his  poetry,  of  which  our  readers  can  judge  for  them- 
selves. The  Toioe  compare  of  both  songs  is  from  E  flat  Co  its  octave. 
<'Words  of  Kindness'*  isiii&mi^« 

*'  Words  of  kindness,  dulcet  music,  ever  welcome  ever  dear; 
Sweet  as  song-birds  inr  the  spring-time,  is  a  kind  wonl  to  the  car« 
Angel-irtmxs  seem  lo  whisper, as  those  aeceats  softly  iowi 
Care  and  sadness,  into,  gladness,  kind  words  turn,  where'er  they  go. 

Words  of  kindness,  dec 

'*  Those  sweet  sounds  haTC  magie  power,  wond'rous  are  their  works  of  good. 
Many  a  drooping  heart  rejoices,  from  a  kind  and  gentle  word. 
Words  of  kindness,  give,  oh  I  give  them,  sTnee  such  blessings  they  bestow  x 
Care  and  sadness,  into  gladness,  kind  words  torn,  where'er  th^  go. 

Words  «f  kiadnesSk  AeJ^ 
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It  wtt  expresriy  cbihpoaM  for  Mii^  Poole,  bj  whom  it  is  sungf.  **  I 
Love  a  May  Moniing  **  is  in  £  flat. 

''  I  love  a  merry  May-day  morniDg,  fragrant,  Uooniing;,  fresh  and  gay ; 
Blrdf  are  singing,  flowers  are  springing,  all  to  welcome  back  '  BH^hi  liaj ;' 
Sweet  t6  fov^  through  the  grove,  at  dawn  of  dewy  day ; 
And  to  hea^,  ioft  and  dear,  the  song-birds'  joyous  lay. 
I  lov^  a  merty  May-day  morning,  frag:rant,  blooming,  fresh  and  gay; 
Birds  are  siiiging,  flowers  are  springing,  all  to  welcome  back  '  Bright  May/ 
Fragrant,  blo6ming,  fresh  and  gay ;  I  love  a  merry  morn  in  May. 

• 

"  Happy  hearts  on  a  May-day  morning,  we  shaU  see  on  the  village  greeir,' 
Bringing  flowers  from  fragrant  bowers,  to  crown  with  wreaths  the  May-day  green. 

Sweet  to  rove,  ftc.  ftc." 

It  is  sung  by  Mis^  Rebecca  Isaacs  and  Miss  Foole ;  and  to  those  ladies 
it  is  dedicated.  We  ought  to  add,  that  Mr.  J.  Brandard  has  shown  much 
artistical  taste  and  talent  in  the  beautiful  illustrations  to  both  songs. 


The  Sparkling  Wave  (Jewell),  by  R.  Hommbfqrt. 

This  is  an  elegant  fimtama,  called  by  the  composer  "  A  seeond  Impromptu 
for  the  Piano  Forte."  We  presume  that  a  similar  production  has  already 
gratified  some  of  our  musical  friends ;  if  so,  we  need  only  observe  that 
if  indeed  the  Jitst  be  similar  with  regard  to  gracefulness  and  brilliancy, 
the  announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  second  vHil  be  sufHcient  recom- 
mencfadon.  For  advanced  pupils  The  SparrliKg  Wave  will  prove  an 
excellent  exercise. 

Notices  of  other  Music  unavoidably  deferred. 


DOES  THE  MOON  ROTATE  ON  ITS  OWN  AXIS  ? 

Every  teacher  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has,  we  doubt  sot,  read 
something  about  the  moon  controversy  which  was  opened  by  Mr.  JeKnger 
Symons,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Workhouse  Schools,  wha  on 
the  5th  of  April  last  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  '*  The  Times  " 
"  to  inquire  the  grounds  upon  which  rimost  ati  school  astronomy  books 
assert  that  the  moon  rotates  on  her  axis.'*  HImI  Mr.  Symons  been  eon- 
tent  with  sunply  aalring  for  infbrAiation^  he  would  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  exAmining  tbe  grounds,  tenable  or  untenable,  vpon  which  astronomers 
baie  ike  generally  received,  and,  we  may  add,  generally  believed  theory^ 
before  he  volunteered  to  prove,  in  a  manner  not  very  remarkable  for  either 
modesty  or  depth  of  argument,  that  they  are  all  in  ertor*  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  adda : — 

*'This  theory  if  potHWely  stated  in  'Sehcedler't  Book  of  Natuif«,'— a  work  of  autho- 
rity in  Germany,  and  it  hti  just  reedted  the  high  sanction  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Hind  in  his 
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edition  of  *  Kdtli  Johutos'i  New  Atlas  of  AstioMNny.'  Tbe  noon  it  ^kat  nid  to 
'  reroWe  roand  oar  g^obe  in  n  period  of  27  dayt  7  honn  and  43  minwtrt^  and  to  rotate 
npon  her  axia  in  predielj  the  tame  interval,  whence  it  oocnn  that  only  one-half  of  the 
moon  can  e? er  be  leen  from  the  earth.' 

**  On  the  contrary,  if  the  moon  tamed  at  all  on  her  axis^  a  little  eonaidcntion  will 
show  thai  all  her  sarfaoe  woold  be  saccesaiTely  shown  to  the  earth,  and  that  it  isbeeuiie 
the  has  no  rotary  motion  at  all  that  one  side  only  is  leen  by  as.  She  performs  predsdr 
the  same  motion  in  relation  to  the  earth  that  a  point  on  a  tire  of  a  wheel  does  to  th«  box 
or  axlCp  or  that  the  roand  end  of  the  minate-hand  of  a  watdi  does  to  the  pirot  is  the 
centre.  It  is  easy  to  construct  a  small  instrument  similar  to  this,  by  fixing  a  baU  oa  one 
end  of  a  strip  of  wood,  to  represent  the  earth,  and  fastened  by  a  pivot  aerrmg  n  ki 
axis,  and  on  the  other  end  a  smaller  ball,  also  fastened  by  a  pivot.  If  the  strip  of  wood 
be  tamed  loond  on  its  pivot  at  the  end  representing  the  earth,  the  smdl  ball  win  exaellr 
represent  the  moon,  and  will  present  the  same  face  (through  the  whole  of  its  revolatioD' 
to  the  large  ball ;  but  if  the  small  ball  be  made  to  rotate  on  its  axia  ever  so  littk  it  win 
immediately  present  a  change  of  face  to  the  larger  ball,  and  so  would  the  moon  to  tk 
earth. 

"  If  the  earth  moved  round  t)ie  moon,  then  the  rotation  imputed  to  her  in  the  nne 
period  as  the  earth's  revolution  round  her  would  be  necessary  to  her  presenting  the  sane 
face  to  OS.  The  error  is  not  only  prevalent  and  nnaccountable,  but  it  interfaei  «i^ 
some  very  interesting  and  ingenious  theories  based  on  the  oUate  snr&ee  of  the  bmob  oe 
this  side  and  her  convexity  on  the  other,  which  are  occauoned  by  the  fsct  that  ib<  ii 
centrifugal  without  rotation." 

Before  we  transfer  to  our  pages  the  other  letters  which  hare  tkaij 
appeared  in  "  The  Times  '*  on  this  subject,  we  deem  it  right  to  into 
those  of  the  educational  world  who  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  thatUi. 
Symons  is,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  editor  or  at  least  proprietor  of  the 
''English  Journal  of  Education/'  a  work  which  resulted  from  the  **^^ 
cational  Magazine/'  issued  by  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Darton  and  Co., 
many  years  since.  Mr.  Symons,  although  he  takes  care  to  sign  himself 
**  her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,"  has  evidently  an  eye  to  business. 
Advertisements  appeared  in  "  The  Times,"  informing  the  public  that  the 
subject  would  be  fully  discussed  in  the  May  number  of  the  **  English 
Journal  of  Education."  We  have  the  number  now  before  us,  and  we  are 
certainly  not  disappointed  in  finding  that  it  presents  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question.  There  are  eleven  pagee  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  we  ^ 
these  comprised  ''  a  few  of  the  letters  written  on  this  vered  questioa,  nost 
of  which  have  not  previously  been  published."  The  remai^  which  pr^ 
cede  these  letters  bear  the  signature  "  F.  I."  Who  «•  P.  I."  in,  ««  ^^ 
our  readers  to  guess.  We  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  the 
number. 

It  is  not  usual  for  us  to  recommend  a  contemporary,  but,  with  au  ^^ 
defects,  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  comparison.  The  concluding  remtfK 
of  the  editor  or  of  "  F.  I."  is  worthy  of  notice,  but  we  shall  not  titwcnbc 
it,  short  as  it  is  i  we  prefer  transcribing  letters  on  the  other  side. 
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On  tlie  9th  of  April  (the  day  afler'Mr.  Sjmons's  letter  appeared),  **  The 
Times"  cootained  seven  letters  on  the  subject,  prefaced  thus : — 

"  We  Mlect  the  following  out  of  a  Tast  namber  of  letten  which  have  reached  us  iu 
reply  to  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons." 

The  first  is  from  Professor  Goodere  (Nat.  Phil.  Kihg's  Coll.  Lond.), 
vho  writes:— 

'*  It  is  a  novel  thing  to  find  an  inipector  of  schools  arguing  in  favour  of  an  exploded 
fallacy,  and  Allowing  the  pabltc,  in  their  tarn,  to  inspect  the  results  of  his  own  im- 
perfect education. 

'*  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Hind  and  the  astronomers  are  in  the  right. 

"  If  Mr.  Symons  will  regard  his  ingenious  apparatus  from  a  litUe  distance,  he  will 
observe  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  ball  during  each  revolution  of  the  bar,  and 
will  see  that  the  ball,  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  revolving  bar,  does  really  and 
truly  perform  a  rotation  upon  its  own  axis.  Upon  this  Mr.  Symons  will  retire  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  and  betake  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of  applied 
mechanics." 

The  next,  signed  *'  Cam,"  is  duted  from  the  "  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
University  Club  :"— 

<*  A  gentleman,  whose  services  as  inspector  of  schools  Her  Majesty  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure,  having  experienced,  no  doubt,  considerable  difficulty  in  conveying  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  moon's  rotary  motion  to  unlearned  audiences,  has  had  recourse 
to  the  ingenious  expedient  of  publishing  in  your  columns  an  unqualified  denial  of  that 
scientific  fact,  that  he  may  be  thereby  enabled  to  give  the  proofs  upon  which  it  is  based 
a  more  irresistible  aspect.  Great  merit  is  due  to  the  originality  of  this  method  of  in- 
•truction,  but  it  is  just  possible  that  your  more  superficial  readers  have  not  fathomed  the 
deep  purposes  of  bis  letter,  and  that  thus  a  result  the  exact  reverse  of  the  writer's  in- 
tentiou  may  have  been  produced  in  their  minds.  You  will  therefore,  perhaps,  kindly 
grant  a  little  additional  space  to  the  complete  enunciation  of  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Symons.  He  says  that  the  moon  *  performs  precisely  the 
same  motion  in  relation  to  the  earth  that  a  point  on  the  tire  of  a  wheel  does  to  the  box 
or  axle^  or  that  the  round  end  of  the  minute  hand  of  a  watch  does  to  the  pivot  in  the 
centre.'  And  further,  that '  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  small  instrument  similar  to  this,  by 
fixing  a  ball  on  one  end  of  a  strip  of  wood  to  represent  the  earth,  and  fastened  by  a 
pivot  serving  as  its  axis,  and  on  the  other  end  a  smaller  ball,  also  fastened  by  a  pivot. 
If  the  strip  of  wood  be  turned  round  on  its  pivot  at  the  end  representing  the  earth,  the 
•mall  ball  will  exactly  represent  the  moon,  and  will  present  the  same  face  (through  the 
whole  of  its  revolution)  to  the  large  balL' 

*'  Now,  this  is  all  perfectly  true,  and  proves  that  the  moon's  motion  is  just  the  same 
as  if  she  were  rigidly  connected  with  the  earth,  and  the  latter  were  supposed  to  revolve 
on  her  axis  once  in  a  month ;  whence,  of  course,  it  foUows  that  if  the  earth  revolved  on 
her  axis  once  in  a  month,  the  moon  must  do  so  likewise ;  in  reference,  that  is,  to  fixed 
•pace,  and  not  to  the  supposed  rod  joining  the  earth  and  moon. 

'*  Precisely  the  same  relative  phenomena  would  result  if  (with  the  rigid  connection 
before  supposed)  the  moon's  axis  were  fixed  in  space,  and  the  moon  were  to  revolve 
round  that  axis  once  in  a  month,  carrying  the  earth  with  her.  The  object  of  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  the  letter,  in  which  we  are  informed  that  '  the  error  is  not  only 
prevalent  and  unaccountable,  but  it  interferes  with  some  very  interesting  and  ingenious 
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theoiiei,  ba«ed  on  %hp  obUte  vnahce  of  the  moon  on  thi«  ride,  m»4  hi^  fonfoiiy  on  tha 
other,  which  ire  oocaaioned  by  the  fact  that  the  it  centrifu^  without  rotatkw,'  ii  not 
satfidently  obvioaa  to  jnstify  me  in  treaptatiDg  farther  apon  your  YalaaUe  space  lith 
any  oomments  Iherenpon.'' 

"  A  Cambridge  "Wrangler  "  writes  the  third : — 

"  A  Mr.  Jelinger  Symoos  inquirat,  In  a  letter  printed  to-daj  in  "  The  Timet,"  'tbe 
gronndt  upon  which  almost  all  school  astronomy  books  assert  that  the  moon  roUtei « 
her  Mii<*  It  is  a  qi^estion  which  any  intelligent  mathematical  tutor  can  cfxplsin  to  fais 
pupil ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  ^ntleman  who  shows  his  want  of  comprebensioii  of  the 
subject  signs  himself  '  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,'  and  that,  therefore,  bii 
understanding  subjects  taught  in  school  books  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  it  w()oU 
be  improper  to  diKUSS  the  subject  in  '  The  Times.' 

"  A  body  is  said  to  have  no  rotary  motion  when  any  line  drawn  in  it  oontioually  poioQ 
in  the  same  direction  in  space.  If  the  moon  had  no  rotation,  a  line  drawn  from  bs 
centre  to  any  point  on  her  surface  would  continually  point  towards  the  same  plsoe  ia  tbe 
heavens — i'.e.,  towards  the  same  fixed  star.  A  body  is  said  to  have  a  rotary  motioi 
about  an  axis  when  any  line  drawn  through  that  axis  and  at  right  angles  to.it  grsdoiIlT 
turns  round,  so  as  to  point  successively  to  all  points  of  the  heavens  lying  in  s  grctf 
cifdf .  This  ia  the  case  with  the  moon.  A  line  mair  be  eonoeived  to  be  dmwa  from  to 
centre  to  any  point  in  her  equator,  and  to  be  directed  towards  some  fixed  star.  I>  > 
short  time  the  same  line  will  no  longer  point  to  the  same  fixed  star,  and  in  about  13  dip 
16  hours  will  point  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  This  shows  that  the  tiue  h« 
revolved  through  half  a  circumference.  In  27  days,  7  hours,  and  43  minutes,  it  vill 
have  made  a  complete  revolution^  and  will  point  to  the  same  fixed  star  as  at  first.  To* 
person  in  the  part  of  the  moon  from  which  the  earth  is  visible  the  earth  will  tl«i7< 
appear  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  fi^ed  stars  will  appear  to  revolye  round  the  wo^ 
once  in  27  days,  7  hours,  43  minutes^  as  they  do  to  i|s  here  in  a  little  less  than  24  hK^ 
The  sun  will  appear  to  a  person  in  the  moon  to  revolve  in  about  two  days  longer  t^ 
the  time  which  the  stars  appear  to  take  in  revolving;  t'.e.,  in  about  29^  days,  just  as  tb^ 
sun  appears  to  us  to  revoW^  in  about  four  minutes  lon^  t^  the  time  apparent^  occo* 
pied  by  the  stars  in  a  qomplete  revolution." 

The  fenrth  is  alao  hj  M  A  Wrmsgkr  'U— 

**  Mr.  J.  Syroons  labours  under  a  difficulty  arising  from  ntteriy  confused  notiooi  cod- 
ceming  rotary  motion.  I  should  be  wasting  your  Talnable  space  were  I  thoroiig)il.v  to 
investigate  a  complete  remedy  for  an  infirmity  so  ordinary  and  uninteresting.  I  *<''• 
therefore,  simply  propose  the  following  practical  remedy : — Let  your  correspondent  vtiK 
round  a  circular  table,  with  his  face  always  turned  towards  its  centre,  and  by  obterrins 
that  the  objects  which  originally  appeared  on  his  right  will  appear  on  the  completioo  of 
one-half  of  his  perambulation  to  be  on  his  left,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  convince 
himself  that  he  has  been  turning  round  a  vertical  axis. 

"  Before  dismissing  your  patient,  I  beg  to  advise  him  not  to  form  any  '  ingenious 
theories'  about  the  form  of  the  moon  before  going  through  a  medicinal  oonrM  of 
elementary  geometry,  otherwise  those  theories  might  astonish*  the  worid  as  mnch  si  toe 
letter  to  which  I  am  replying  astonished.'* 

The  fifth  is  signed  "  S."  2— 

*'  I  have  just  read  in  your  impression  of  this  morning  a  letter  beaded,  '  Tke  Moos 
has  no  Rotary  Motion,"  which,  if  suffered  to  pass  without  a  reply,  may  have  son^  ^^ 
dency  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  teachings  of  science,  or  at  all  evenl»  »  ^ 
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•ecBCTcy  of  rnodarn  ^pitai.  It  la  for  the  aaka  of  ihowiBg  fhol  tUs  ooemey  hat 
been  called  in  qaestion  throagh  a  miaoonoeption  on  the  |iart  of  your  conreapondert 
that  I  tnnble  yoo  with  thoae  ramaifca.  To  praeeed  at  onoe  to  the  aubjeet  of  bit 
letter,  it  omj  be  irell  to  atito  diatiactly  that  thevoiha  to  whidi  he  nkn  are  quite 
oomet  in  atating  that  the  dmmb  nUitea  abont  ito  own  aiia  in  tiie  aame  time  aa  it 
fetokea  abent  the  earth.  At  the  aame  time  your  eoneapondenfa  illttttration  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon  ii  qnite  eoirect  s  ito  motian  with  lefertaee  to  the  earth  being 
▼ery  nearly  the  aeme  aa  that  of  a  ball  flzed  on  the  tire  of  a  wheel  levolfing  about  its  aiia 
with  raferenoe  to  another  hall  plaeed  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel:  hit  mittake  liet  in  np* 
poaing  that  tfaia  ia  not  a  motion  of  rotation.  To  make  tUa  dear,  anppoae  that  a  mariner'a 
compaaa  it  fixed  on  the  edge  of  a  wheel  which  ia  placed  in  a  horicontal  position,  and  mado 
to  rofolve  abont  ite  tah.  In  tfaia  oaae,  the  needle  of  the  conpnaa  will  ihnjt  print  in 
the  aame  direction-^viE.  towardi  the  north— «nd  the  indes-card  that  ia  fixed  to  it  will 
bb  eaeried  romd  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel,  withont  any  rotation  about  Ite  own  exit. 
Itot  tUa  ii  a  ^rery  diitefeart  motioa  from  that  of  ttie  moon;  and,  in  fact,  if  the  moon 
mootd  roond  the  earth  to  a  manner  aimiiar  to  that.  Jnat  deierihed,  all  the  parte  of  ite 
awfaoe  would  be  in  anceeailon  vitible  finim  the  latter. 

**  In  condnrion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  your  corrttpamitnt  wonld  hafe  done 
well  to  reflect  that  it  nquiret  aome  oontidorablo  degree  of  mathematical  knowledge  to 
tee  throogh  and  decide  upon  quettiont  toch  aa  the  one  he  haa  raited ;  that  It  waa  more 
Ukdy  he  thoiUd  himself  be  m  cnor  than  that  all  the  attronomical  writers  with  whom  he 
was  acqnamted  thoald  agree  to  making  a  telse  stetemeiit  of  so  serious  a  nature  at  he 
taggettei  and  that  he  might  with  greater  propriety  have  submitted  his  doubte  to  some 
qualified  penon  privately  beibre  casting  in  so  public  a  manner  an  imputation  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  writers  of  acknowledged  ability.'' 

The  sixth  is  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Crawford  of  Berkhampstead  School : — 

**  Sir, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  whose  letter  appears  In  your  paper  of  this 
morning,  I  would  suggest  the  study  of  the  moon's  path  round  the  sun.  He  will  then 
see  that  ear  satdlito  mast  rotate  on  ite  aiii  to  ofder  to  present,  aa  it  does,  the  same  fiice 
to  the  earth  at  all  tiaMa« 

"  When  a  system  rerolvea  round  a  common  centre;  etery  part  of  the  system  appears 
to  an  external  observer  to  revolve  round  ite  own  separate  axis  onoe  during  the  revolution 
of  the  whde  system.  Hence  the  necessity  of  casing  the  handle  of  a  windlas  with  a 
loose  cylinder  of  wood,  to  avoid  friction  in  the  hand.  Although  the  moon  does  not 
appear  to  relate  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  it  has  an  absolute  rotary  motion  to  reference 
to  the  sun.  And,  vieo  ver$4,  if  it  dwaya  presented  the  same  side  to  the  son,  there  would 
be  apparent  rotatioii  to  a  tenrestrid  obaerver,  Mr.  Bymons  might  have  dnwn  theso 
inferences  from  his  own  experimente ;  but  it  shodd  dways  be  remembered  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  practicd  illustration  of  the  moon's  red  orbit.  The 
common  diagrams  exhibiting  a  succession  of  circular  or  pear->shaped  loops  are  simply 
absurd,  for  the  path  of  the  moon,  Bke  that  of  the  earth,  ii  dways  concave  to  the  sun, 
and  the  motkm  is  never  retregrede." 

The  seventh  is  from  one  who  oertunlj  onght  to  know  something  abont 
the  matter. 

"  Slry-»-I  aevar  knew  the  toll  meaning  of  this  phrase—'  the  schoolmuter  abroad*— 
until  this  morning,  when  I  found  it  exemplified  in  the  letter  of  Her  Mqesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,  printed  in  yoar  paper  of  to-day,  in  which  the  writer  undertekes  to  prov^  that 
*  the  moon  has  no  rotation.' 
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<*  The  terai  'abraid*  it  soiBeCiiDei  applkd  to  one  who  is  nther  wide  oC  the  mrk,  ia 
eonteqneiioe  of  nol  MeiBg  his  way  very  deariy. 

"  Now,  i  beg  to  iefimnD  Her  Majerty't  Inspector  of  Schools  that  I  lite  in  the  bsob,  nd 
that,  as  I  walk  roimd  the  earth,  in  order  to  keep  my  weather  eye  open  so  is  eontioiaUT 
to  hare  the  Inspector  in  view,  I  am  ohiiged  to  perform  a  rotation  on  my  aiis  once  t 
month.  I  tried  the  other  plan  long  ago,  hy  always  keeping  my  laee  to  the  north  » I 
made  my  rounds ;  but  then  I  turned  in  suocessioa  my  fisoe,  my  left  aide,  my  bsck,  ud 
my  right  side  to  the  earth. 

"  I  soon,  however,  got  a  '  round  robin'  flrom  the  earth  (in  whieh  I  did  not  oteem 
the  Inspector's  name),  requesting  me  to  go  upon  the  old  plan  i  so  I  gave  op  the 
experiment. 

"  Now,  as  I  am  afraid  that  the  Inspector  will  send  me  a  petition,  on  his  own  book,t9 
try  it  again,  I  will  beg  him  lint  to  borrow  from  his  little  boy  a  cop  and  ball,  ui 
marking  the  latter  at  four  opposite  potato  with  the  letters  N,  S,  E.  and  W,  to  csnyib 
stupended  by  ito  string,  round  the  flame  of  a  candle.  He  vrill  find  that  if  N  it  ki^ 
always  to  the  norths  the  ball  consequently  remaining  without  axial  motioo,  the  ligkt 
will  fall  in  succession  on  W,  S,  and  B,  until  it  reaches  N  again ;  but  that,  if  he  wisho 
N  to  be  always  ttlnminated,  he  must  turn  it  continually  towards  the  flame,  and  that  u 
so  doing  he  will  canse  an  axial  rotation  of  the  ball  upon  ito  string  at  each  revolotiDa 
which  it  performs  round  the  candle. 

"  I  remain.  Sir,  with  much  respect, 

•  **  Your  old  acquuntanee, 

<'Tbb  Man  in  tbb  Mook. 

"  The  Moon,  April  8." 

{To  be  e<mtimied,) 


CHILDREN,  AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE  THEM. 

(Darton  and  Co.) 
Mrs.  Pullak,  the  author  of  '*  Maternal  Counsels,*'  and  a  constant  coo* 
tribntor  to  The  Governess,  has  conferred  no  small  boon  upon  those  to 
whom  the  care  of  children  is  intrusted,  hy  the  publication  of  a  sixpeonj 
book  entitled,  "  Children,  and  how  to  Manage  them.*'  It  is  uniform  with 
the  series  published  by  Messrs.  Groombridge,  entitled  "The  Sixpennv 
Library."  Mrs.  Pullan  treats,  in  a  simple  but  comprehensive  style,  oQ  ^^ 
mental  culture  of  children  (Introduction).     Under  the  division  deyoted  to 

• 

Care  op  the  Health,  she  speaks  of  food,  dress,  bathing,  exems^i 
amusement,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  hand.  Under  Education  she  treats 
of  school  or  home  experience,  the  affections,  motives,  obstinacy,  obedience, 
self-control,  selfishness,  truth,  perseverance  and  energy,  labour,  curiosit/i 
self-respect,  lessons  and  studies,  manners,  language,  association  of  i<)^^ 
servants  and  their  influence.  We  subjoin  the  introduction  to  the  import- 
ant divison 

"  EDUCATION. 

*•  What  U  I/;— Bdacatioii  is  that  training  which  is  to  prepare  oar  difldten  for  tbeir 
fntnre  duties  in  life,  and  w«  may  define  it  as  physical,  moral,  and  mental  traimDg*  ^" 
these  •should  be  blended  and  harmoniied  together,  because  a  deficiency  in  any  ooe  is  ^ 
only  a  serious  evil  in  itself,  but  it  aflfects  the  efllciency  of  the  others.    In  oof  (^^'^ 
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edaettion,  the  ttrengthenitig  and  development  of  the  physical  powers  are  not  sofficiently 
cared  for,  and  where  walking  or  ranning  does  not  acooropliah  what  is  necessary,  FrObel's 
system  of  education,  if  carefnlly  studied,  will  supply  a  mother  with  admirable  instruc- 
tions. Very  young  children  may  engage  in  gymnastics  limited  to  their  age.  They 
strengthen  the  muscles  and  harden  the  frame.  Aetimiy  is  the  life  of  a  child ;  it  exhibits 
unconsciously  an  incessant  craving  fbr  it.  It  is  cruel,  then,  in  the  extreme,  to  keep  a 
child  quiet,  or  to  insist  on  its  not  making  a  noise. 

'*  It  is  not  only  in  its  physical  truning;  however,  that  a  mother  is  apt  to  err.  More 
from  want  of  refleistion,  than  from  any  other  cause,  she  frequently  commits  grave  mis* 
takes  in  the  cultivation  of  her  child's  heart  and  intellect.  Very  many  mothers  have  never 
bad  much  to  do  with  young  children  until  they  preu  their  own  to  theur  bosom ;  still 
more,  have  not  given  their  characters  that  close  study  which  so  important  a  charge 
demands ;  and  yet  they  are  very  desirous  of  doing  their  duty  if  they  only  knew  how.  To 
such,  it  is  hoped,  these  few  and  brief  hints,  suggested  by  a  Ufe-bng  experience  of  and  an 
intense  delight  in  children,  will  not  be  unwelcome." 
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'*  Where  the  circumstances  are  suitable,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  for  very  young 
children,  home  is  the  best  place,  and  the  mother's  eye  the  best  safeguard,  and  unpardon- 
ably  unworthy  of  her  sacred  name  is  that  mother  who  leaves  her  little  children  to  the 
care  of  hirelings,  whilst  her  own  time  is  occupied  with  gaiety,  visiting,  and  dress.  But 
there  are  numberless  cases  in  which  a  mother  has  other  duties  vrith  which  the  proper 
care  of  her  children  is  incompatible,  and,  when  this  is  the  cue,  it  is  far  better  they 
should  be  in  some  place  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  wholesome  exercise, 
and  the  companionship  of  other  children,  with  proper  superintendence,  than  that  thi^ 
should  be  consigned,  even  under  their  parents'  roof,  to  the  entire  charge  of  an  ignorant 
servant.  Schools,  as  they  are  ordinarily  constituted,  are  not  to  be  thought  of  for  young 
children  ^  but  of  late  the  establishment  of  a  children's  garden.  Kinder  Oariem,  in  Tavi- 
stock  Place,  has  afforded  some  hope  that  such  schools  as  young  children,  from  two  to 
six  years  old,  may  safely  be  taken  to,  may  be  established  within  the  reach  of  every 
family.  The  model  one  in  Tavistock  Place  is,  indeed,  all  that  mothers  or  children  can 
desire;  the  children  thrive  physically,  mentally,  and  morally ;  their  ideas  are  developed, 
their  characters  elicited,  their  frames  strengthened.  Above  all,  they  are  perfectly  happy. 
-   We  have  tried,  and  know. 

But  nothing  ought  to  be  suffered  entirely  to  separate  mother  and  child.  It  is  too 
holy  a  tie  to  be  broken  lightly  asunder.  Even  if  a  mother  be  occupied  all  day,  still  a 
few  moments  may  be  snatched  at  night  for  loving  and  talking  to  her  child.  Even  if  she 
it  compelled  fbr  the  sake  of  health  to  keep  him  in  the  country,  while  her  own  duties  and 
occupations  bind  her  to  a  town  life,  let  no  week  pass  without  some  direct  personal  com- 
munication. Let  her  write  to  him,  send  him  little  gifts— if  only  a  pictorial  paper — to 
keep  herself  ever  in  his  mind,  and  maintain  her  supremacy  with  biro.  A  very  young 
child  will  learn  to  anticipate  a  letter  with  as  much  delight,  perhaps  more,  than  a  grown- 
up person. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONfiL 

*«*  Wb  select  such  only  aa  appear  suitable  for  teachers  and  pupils. 
Those  marked  thus  *  are  adrertised  m  "  Th«  Govkrnbss  Adyertuer.'* 
Those  marked  thus  f  ^^®  b^>>  noticed  in  oiur  pagea.  Those  marked 
thus  X  are  noticed  in  the  present. nsniber. 

la  cases  in  which  our  readers  eannot  readily  ohtain  the  books  they  wtot* 
our  pnblirtierSy  Messrs.  Darton  and  Co.,  will  supply  on  the  usual  school 
terms. 

BmLL  (D.  CH-The  Uotoa  Bssdsr  sad 
Speaker.  5thed.l2ino.pp.464,cl.3«  6d. 

BLAia'sCHmoNOLooiCAi.  Tables,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  J.  Willoaghbr  Eo«ae. 
Pott  8?o.  pp.  820,  doth,  10s. 

Bov&Ns  (J.)— A  Catechism  of  the  Steam- 
Engine.  By  John  Bonnie,  C.  fl.  4th 
edit  Part  1, 12mo.  sewed,  6d. 

Beougbam  (Lord). — Natmil  Theology. 
12mo.  pp.  466,  cloth,  5s. 

BnowNS  (B.  H.)— An  Bxposkion  of  the 
Thirty^ains  Artidos.  3nl  edit.  8vo.  pp. 
856,  doth,  16t. 

Bi7Ti.Sft  (T.  B.)^Ths  PbUoiophy  of  the 
Weather,  and  ft  Oaide  to  it^  Changes. 
Crown  8to.  pp.  432,  cloth,  6s« 

Crkkybr  (O.  B.)— Lectures  on  the  Life, 
GeniiM,  and  insanity  of  Cowper*  12nio. 
pp.  340,  elolh,  3s.  6d. 

Coov  (lUsT.J.)-^AOatediisBferScriptave 
Instruction,  with  Beferences  to  Verws 
subjoined  for  Answers.  New  edit  18mo. 
pp.  64,  sewed,  6d. 

Cornell  (J.  8.)  —  Intermediate  Geo- 
grapby  i  forming  Part  Second  of  a  Sys- 
teoMtic  Series  of  Sdiool  Geographies. 
Designed  for  Pupils  who  have  com- 
pletal  a  Primary  or  Elementary  Course 
of  Instruction  in  Geography.  4to.  pp. 
88,  with  coloured  maps  and  numeroos 
woodcut  illustratioBS,  hoards,  &s. 

Cbanb  (Rev.  W.)-^A  Catechism  of  the 
Creed,    12mo.  pp.  }02»  doth,  Is.  6d. 

Pallas  (W.  S.)-^A  Nataral  Histoiy  of 
the  Atdmal  Kingdom,  heing  a  Syste* 
matic  and  Popular  Description  of  the 
HahUs,  Structure,  and  Glaasiacatifm 
of  Animals,  from  the  Lowest  to  the 
Highest  Forms,  arranged  according  to 
their  Organisatian.  I^t  8?o.  pp.  800, 
cloth,  8s.  6d. 

Dblamotte  (P.)— The  Practice  of  Photo- 
graphy :  a  Manual  for  Students  and 
Amateurs.  With  a  Calotype  Frontis- 
piece. 3rd  ed.  revised,  pp.  154,  d,  4s.  6d. 

DiCTioNAET  of  Latin  Quotations,  &c.,  with 


a  Sdeolian  of  (keek  QiotslioM. 

by  JI.  T«  Biley.    12mo.  pp.  5589  d.  &t. 

Bkovisb  CTCLor4(DiA  (The)— A  Nev 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge. 
Conducted  bj  Charles  Knight.  Bio. 
graphy,  VoL  I.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  1058, 
doth,  lOi. 

FiKLAT;(G.)^The  History  of  Greece  usder 
Othoman  and  Venetian  Dominiott.  Svo. 
pp.  372,  doth,  10s.  6d. 

GiLriLLAW  (G.)^The  Buds  of  the  BiUe. 
4th  edit,  post  8ra  pp.  400,  doth.  St. 

GasooET  (W.>*A  Handbook  of  Or|H» 
Chemistiy,  for  the  use  of  Students.  4tb 
edit,  post  8vo.  pp.  640,  cloth,  12s. 

Gebooet  (W.)~A  Handbook  of  Isor- 
ganic  Chemistry,  for  the  nse  of  Stodeotk 
4th  edit,  osmeted  and  mnek  eateniti 
crown  8vo.  pp.  626»dQth,  12s.  . 

Qvisov  (F.)— The  History  of  Dviiisslios. 
from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to 
the  Flrench  Revolution.  Transhitcdby 
William  Hszlitt.  3  vols.  Vol.  3,  Ifmo* 
pp.  522,  doth,  8a.  6d. 

Hall's  Map  of  tbs  Bastera  Flrontisr  d 
th«  Cftpe  Colony.    Qaae,  2&s. 

Haxthausbn  (Baron  von). — The  Roisiss 
Empire;  its  People,  Institutions,  sod 
Resources.    2  vols.  8vo.  doih,  28s. 

Hind  (J.>— The  Solutions  to  the  Qoei- 
tions  on  the  Prlndples  and  Ptaclice  of 
Arithmetic.    2nd  edit.  ISnio.  pp.  14<V 

f   bound*  ^s. 

Johnson  (C.)— RritUh  Poisonous  Plsats. 
By  Charles  Johnson.  Illustrated  with 
28  Plates  transferred  from  "Bnghsb 
Botany."  I2mo.  pp.  00,  plaia,  fts.; 
coloured,  7s. 

Krrro  (J.)— Memoirs  of  John  Kitto,  DJ)n 
compiled  chiefly  from  bis  Letters  sad 
Journals,  by  J.  E.  Ryland ;  with  Cri- 
tical Estimate  of  his  life  and  Writing** 
by  Professor  Bade,  of  Glasgow,  8?o. 
pp.  700,  cloth,  15s. 

Lbbmann  (C.  G.)— Mannd  of  Chemicsj 
Physiology.  Translated,  with  Nota  sad 
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Ad«KiioiM,  by  I.  QliettoA  Morris,  M.D. 
With  im  Introductory  Kasay  on  Vital 
Force,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.D.  8vo.  pp. 
332,  illustrated  with  40  woodcuU,  cL  14|. 

LiNDLKT  (J.)--School  Botany  and  Vege- 
Uble  Physiology ;  or,  the  Rudiments  of 
Botanical  Sctenoe.  New  edit.  8vo.  pp. 
188,  sewed,  5a.  6d. 

LoNiR  (W.  0.)— Prize  Bssay  on  the  Ste- 
reoscope.   12mo.  pp.  70,  sewed,  Is. 

Lu2f  AH  Monov,  Correspondence  on.  D- 
lustrate4  by  Diagrams,  12mo.  K 

LuTHpa  (M.)^The  Life  of  Martin  Luther. 
By  Henry  Wor^ley.  2  yoli.  Vol.  I, 
8yo.  pp.  410,  cloth,  12s. 

M'Gii^cBaiar  (JO— 4  Histoij  of  tbe 
Turks,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
present  Time.  Timo,  with  illustrations, 
pp.  386,  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 

MADB1R.A. — Physical  and  Topographical 
Description  of  tbe  Island  of  Madeira : 
with  Views.    SheeU,  lOi.  {  case,  15s. 

MANciiasTVR  PArBaa;  a  Series  of  Oeca^ 
sional    Essays.    No.    2.— May,    1856. 
CoNTBNTa:  Modern  German  Phtloso 
phy.    By  J.D.Moren,  M.A<— Veibaad 
Faoes.     By  P.   Layne.— National   ^nd 

'  ,  lUtional  Recreations.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Barrett.---On  Circuit.  By  A.  f on., 
blanq^e.    ]2nio.  sewed,  Is.  6d. 

MAKCBBSTBa  LBCTURBa,  delivered  before 
tbe  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
By  thi  Rev.  J.  B.  Brown,  J.  Bowen, 
Canon  Stowell,  &c.  Cr.  8vo.  pp.  243, 
cloth,  limp,  2s.  6d. 

MAmcHarri  (G.) — Italian  and  English 
Idiomatic  Phrases  and  Dialogues  indis- 
pensable for  a  rapid  Acquisition  and  cor- 
rect Expression  of  the  Italian  Language. 

.    18mo.  pp,  130,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 

Mabtin  (O.  W.)— The  School  and  Family 
Book  of  Part  Music;  containing  Forty 
Songs.  Secular:  Parts  1  and  2»  sewed, 
each  6d. 

JilAaoir  (D.)— Essays,  Biographical  and 
Critical,  chiefly  on  English  Poets.  8vo. 
pp.  470.  cloth.  12s.  6d. 

Mast  (O.  C  )— Par  Firma;  or,  Proposal  of 
a  Bcberoe  to  render  the  Crystal  I^aoe 
at  Sydenham  the  most  effective  Instru- 
ment for  the  Promotion  of  Progress,  Ci- 
vilisation, and  a  Firm  Peace  between  all 
the  Nations  of  the  Earth.  8vo.  pp.  80, 
sewed,  2s. 

MaasBirr  (C.) — Autobiography  of  a  Bun- 
day- School  Teacher.  12mo.  pp.  250, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Montgombbt  (J.)—  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and   Writings  of,  including  Selections 


Iron  bis  Correspondence,  Reasaias  in 
Prose  ^nd  Verae,  and  QoBversations  on 
various  Subjects,  By  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett.  Vola,  5  and  6«  post  Svo. 
pp.  080,  cloth,  21s. 

PyLtAN  (Mrs.^ — Children,  and  How  to 
Manu;e  them.  By  Mrs*  PuUan.  18mo. 
sewed,  6d. 

.9iQHA|uiiB0N  (CV- New  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  combining  Explana^ 
Uon  with  Etymology.  New  edit.  2  vols, 
4to.  cloth,  84s. ;  1  vol.  Svo.  cloth,  15s. 

RoOTLBDGB'a       EvaBLABTiHO      PbIMBB, 

with  Bngmvhiga  by  John  OHbert.  12mo. 
pp.  64,  paper,  6d. ;  linen,  la, 

RoTAL  Calbndab,  corrected  to  April 
1856.    12roo.  bound,  5s. 

Ru»KiN  (J.) — Notes  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal Pictures  exhibited  in  the  Rooms  of 
the  Royal  Academy  and  th«  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  1856.  Svo. 
pp.  48,  sewed,  64. 

RusaiAN  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Inkerr 
mann.    Post  Svo.  sewed,  3s. 

SooTT(SirW.)— The  Highland  CUns;  with 
a  particular  Account  of  Bob  Roy  and  the 
Macgregors.  12mo.  pp.  226,  boarda, 
la.  6d.  $  doth,  2a. 

Sbakspbabb  (W.)«-W^ka.  Knight's 
Cabinet  Edition,  22  vols.  VoL  4, 
I8mo.  sewed,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Shakspbabb'b  Dramatic  Works;  with 
Notes  by  8.  W.  Singer;  and  Life  by  W. 
W.  UoyiV  VoL  5,  i2mo.  pp.  430,  cL  6at 

Sbbpbbbd  King;  or,  Jeaos  seen  in  the 
Life  of  David.  Designed  for  the  Young. 
12mo.  pp«  263,  doth,  3b.  6d. 

StATBB  (E.) — Biblical  Revision:  Conai* 
derations  in  favour  of  a  Revised  Trans- 
lation of  Holy  Scripture.  8vo.  pp.  40* 
sewed,  la. 

Smith  (B.)  —  Arithmetic  and  Algebra^ 
3rd  edit.  Post  8fO.  pp.  600,  cL,  10s.  6d. 

Stainton  (H.  T.) — June :  a  Book  for  the 
Country  in  Summer  Time.  I2mo, 
pp.  140,  doth,  3s. 

Sr&zaLBCKi.  -»  Discovery  of  Gold  and 
Silver  in  Australia;  a  Supplement  to 
Stixdecki's  *' Physical  Description  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s 
Land."    Svo.  sewed,  2s. 

StrrroK  (T.)^The  Calotype  Process:  a 
Handbook  to  Photography  on  Papert 
By  Thomas  Sutton.  2nd  edit,  post  8vo. 
pp.  94,  doth,  2s.  6d. 

SwAiNaoN  ^C.  A)  —  A  Handbook  to 
"  Butler's  Analogy ;"  with  a  few  Notes. 
By  C.  A.  Swainson .  1 2mo.  (Cambridge), 
pp.  54,  sewed.  Is.  Gd. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tbompson  (W.)— The  Natural  History  of 
Ireland.  VoL  4— Mammalia,  Reptiles, 
and  Pishes;  also  Invertebrata.  8yo. 
pp.  546,  cloth,  16t. 

Ubicini  (M.  A.)~Letter8  on  Tuikey :  an 
Account  of  the  Religions,  Political,  So- 
cial, and  Commercial  Condition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  &e.  Translated  by 
Lady  Bastlakc.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  cL  218. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  a  Public  SchooL  By 
a  Wykehamist.    1 2mo.  pp.  90,  sewed,  2s. 

WcBsna  (N.)*Dictionary  of  the  Bng- 
lish  Language.  By  Noah  Webster.  Re- 
▼ised  and  enlarged  by  Chauncey  A. 
Goodrich.  New  edit.  4to.  pp.  1400, 
cloth,  31s.  6d. 


What  is  Tsutb  ?  or,  Revelatioii  its  own 
Witness.  2nd  edit,  poet  8vo.  pp.  196, 
cloth,  5s. 

WiLKBK  (Capt.  C.)— -Theory  of  the  Winds. 
8^0.  (New  York),  pp.  120,  cloth,  8s.  6d. 

WiLioN  (Dr.  W.  D.>—Aa  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Logic:  including  Part  1, 
Analysis  of  Formulse ;  Part  2,  Method : 
With  an  Appendix  of  Examples  for 
Analysis  and  Criticism,  and  a  copioiis 
Index  of  Terms  and  Subjects.  Des^ned 
for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  as 
well  as  for  Pritate  Study  %od  Use. 
Crown  Sio.  pp.  446,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

TouNo  HouaawiFs's  Book ;  or,  How  to 
Eke  out  a  Small  Income.    18mo.  sd.,  6d 


VARIETIES. 

The  Goteritmevt  ahd  the  Booksellers. — The  Committee  of 
Council  make  grants  of  schoolbooks  and  maps  at  reduced  prices  ;  and  this 
seems  a  useful  exercise  of  liberality  :  but,  when  we  look  a  little  nearer,  we 
shall  see  it  to  be  attended  with  rerj  serious  evils.  The  committee  make 
themselves  booksellers  pn  an  enormous  scale,  and  undersell  all  other  hook- 
sellers.  Thej  not  only  supply  books  at  prices  below  those  at  which  th^ 
could  be  bought  of  the  bookseller,  but,  in  addition,  they  make  grants 
towards  the  purchase  of  books,  at  the  rate  of  Sd.  and  lOd^  per  scholar; 
which  of  course  is  a  further  inducement  to  schools  to  order  their  books 
through  the  Committee  of  Council.  It  will  be  naturally  supposed  that  the 
committee  at  least  take  pains  to  offer  the  best  schoolbooks  which  are  to  be 
had.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  It  is  no  less  than  eight  years  since  the 
present  list  of  schoolbooks  was  formed ;  and  it  has  not  been  revised  since 
the  year  1848,  although  during  that  time  perhaps  hundreds  of  new  school- 
books  have  been  published,  many  of  them  of  great  value.  The  list  is  now 
in  course  of  revision  by  the  inspectors,  but  it  is  obvious  that  those  gentle- 
men have  the  opportunity  of  excluding  any  books  which  they  may  on  any 
account  dislike,  either  from  political  or  even  personal  motives;  and  it  is  known 
that  several  of  the  inspectors  are  themselves  authors,  and  as  such  have  a 
powerful  interest  in  placing  their  own  books  on  the  list,  and  excluding 
such  as  might  come  in  competition  with  them.  A  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  schoolbooks  granted  by  the  Committee  of  Council  are  those 
of  the  Irish  Board  of  Education,  printed  at  the  public  cost,  and  thus 
brought  into  unfair  competition  with  authors  and  publishers.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  this  arrangement  is  to  discourage  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  literature,  to  interfere  with  one  of  the  most  valuable  branches 
of  trade,  and  to  keep  the  schools  in  arrear  of  improvement.  By  destroj- 
iug  freedom,  it  inevitably  represses  excellence.—  fF.  JBaines. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 

AQUARIUM. 

By  F.  S.  Lkach.    Editbb  by  J.  Bishop. 

When  a  shilling  pamphlet  occupies  the  pens  of  two  persons  in  its  produo- 
tion,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  something  good  for  our  money  ;  hut  this 
work  would  be  unacceptable,  eyen  as  a  gift.  Instead  of  teaching  us  Low 
to  stock  and  maintain  an  aquarium,  the  book  is  replete  with  small  twaddle 
about  spiders,  beetles,  flies,  and  worms ;  two  or  three  pages  only  being 
devoted  to  the  fishes.  When  we  find  that  the  few  remarks  respecting  the 
latter  are  worse  than  commonplace — in  fact,  miserably  erroneous,  we  can 
do  no  more  than  pronounce  the  work  as  worthless.  It  is  a  most  illiterate 
production ;  the  names  of  animals  and  plants  are  in  nearly  every  case  in- 
correctly spelt,  and  the  diction  throughout  is  of  the  lowest  class.  Do  our 
scientific  readers  koow  anything  of  the  Anaehrusot  the  Didiseus,  or,  above 
all,  the  plant  to  which  the  author,  in  ignorance  of  its  true  name,  designates 
the  Anna  Cam/ry.  We  know  what  the  plants  are  that  he  refers  to,  and 
we  could  tell  him  how  to  spell  their  names ;  but  that  may  not  be  the  case 
with  the  young  people  for  whom  the. book  professes  to  be  written. 

The  whole  thing  is  an  evidence  of  bow  little  knowledge  it  requires  now- 
a-days  to  produce  books.  If  this  is  intended  by  Mr.  Leach  as  a  mere 
trade  advertisement,  we  should  advise  him  and  his  editor  to  go  to  school, 
or  the  literary  partnership  may  cause  the  breaking  up  of  what  little  trade 
Mr.  Leach  may  have  already  acquired  in  this  very  new  and  to  him  strange 
employment,  of  dealing  in  aquarian  stock.  A  good  book  on  the  subject  is 
still  wanting. 


TRUTH. 

Who  does  not  desire  to  have  that  great  blessing,  a  truthful  child  ?  But, 
oh !  how  few  children  are  perfectly  upright.  Some  writers,  indeed,  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  children  are  naturally  liars.  God  forbid  I 
Our  own  belief  U  that  circumstances  almost  force  children  to  become  un- 
truthful. Let  us  look  at  the  delicate  organization  of  a  young  child — its 
tender  ft'ame — its  susceptible  mind — its  utter  powerlessness  against  tyranny 
— its  weakness  and  its  ignorance.  Can  we  expect  from  children  a  nerve 
and  courage  we  do  not  ourselves  possess?  Does  the  fear  of  man.  vrith  us, 
never  bring  a  snare,  or  lead  us  into  a  breach  of  truth  ?  Is  it  not  cowardice  ? 
— contemptible  cowardice?  And  if  we  matured  beings  feel  a  fear  that  leads 
us  into  error,  how  gentle  should  we  be  to  the  young  who  suffer  from  it. 

A  mother  may  do  much  to  make  her  child  truthful.     Her  example  will 
do  much.    If  she  is  habitually  open  in  her  conduct,  if  her  child  never 
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hears  from  her  lips  "  Don't  tell  papa,"  if  he  neirer  sees  a  lie  acted,  this 
will  do  much  to  teach  him  to  value  trUth. 

But  more  is  needed.  A  mother  must  not  content  herself  with  sajing, 
"  I  insist  on  your  speaking  tfre  truth,  it  is  widced  to  teil  a  lie  ;*'  but  she 
must  show  that  no  piece  of  childish  wilfalness-^noaniomit  of  mikhief  tfait 
mighfl  accidentally  be  perpetrated,  ii  to  be  the  canse  of  such  severe  punish- 
ment as  a  MsehOod,  however  trifling;  Indeed,  it  ia  unwise  to  punish  my 
accident.  Even  if  your  best  item  be  spoiled  by  the  careless  upsetting  of 
an  inkstand,  if  your  child's  intmitum  waa  t^  help  you,  look  at  flie  inteii*> 
tion  and  not  at  the  donsequenees^  however  itteoikTenient.  Your  child's 
truth  i«  ef  more  moment  to  yoft  than  all  the  dresses  in  Regent  Street  Do 
not,  thei<efore,  terrify  the  poor  litlile  thing,  who  is  already  probably  ainffi- 
ciently  grieved,  by  flying  into  a  pMAon,  or  puni^ing  it.  Show  your 
sorrow — speak  of  your  regret ;  ^ou«^  ohiM  will  sympathise  with  you,  and 
be  more  eareftil ;  but  never  tertiff  it  inw  ts^ng  a  He^  or  make  no  distinc- 
tion in  your  punishmihat  of  a  deliberate  falsehood^  asid  a  childish,  however 
wilAil,  fault. 

Encourage,  in  ^ery  possible  wiiy,  a  lotfe  of  truth*  Foster  the  strng* 
gling  virtue  as  cAitiestly  as  a  good  gafdeaer  would  the  tenderest  hoi-house 
plant.  Let  no  cold  blast  o^  harshneM  eheeh  its  growth^— let  no  angiy 
tone  bliist  it.  Let  assuiMce  of  a  perf(tet  AirgWenesa  of  any  error  abort  of 
falsehood  help  the  feeble  tesolntiou'  to  confess  the  faulty  and  if  you  do 
promise  forgiveness,  keep  your  own  wovtl,  in  the  spirit  aa  well  as  the  letter. 
Let  pardon  of  a  &ult  imply  fbrgeffulness  of  it. 

Never  doubt  a  child's  word^  imtil  you  have  pt^of  tSiat  its  word  is  not 
sacred.  By  giving  great  importance  to  the  inviolable  nature  of  a  promise*- 
you  will  succeed  in  impressing  the  child's  mind  with  the  same  feeling. 
*'  Are  you  sure,  my  dear,  quite  sure,  you  did  »not  break  the  glass?  Re- 
member, if  you  have  done  it,  and  tell  me,.  I  will  not  be  angry ;  but  if  you 
assure  me  you  have  not,  I  shall  believe  you  until  I  find  you  do  not  speak 
the  truth.  Then  mamma  would  be  sorlry,  for  she  could  not  believe  her 
little  boy  any  more.  Think  again,  are  you  quite  iKire?'^  Sdme  such 
speech,  with  action  to  correspond,  will  teud  to  keep  yeur  chOdren  in  the 
right  pAth. 

One  word  more.  Do  not  indulge  in  hasty,  thoughtlcsei'  soeusation  of 
either  children  or  servants,  or  even  in  too  determined  suspicion  of  them. 
Never  condemn  without  open  examination.  Guilt  is  sure  to  develop  itself 
some  day ;  never,  therefore,  risk  injuring  an  innocent  person  by  puniishiag 
him  for  an  assumed  fault,  however  strong  the  probabilities  may  be  of  hia 
having  committed  it.  Remember,  it  has  been  frequently  proved  that  per* 
fectly  inUdCent  persons  have  even  been  hung  on  circumstantial  eridence^ 

Moreover,  children  are  keen  critics.  Let  them  once  be  sensible  that 
yt>u  have  committed  an  act  of  injustice,  and  much  of  your  influence  ovtf 
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them  is  destroyed.  Children  are  rarely  treated  justly,  they  are  either 
petted,  too  much,  or  they  meet  with  ondae  harshness.  Bat  they  have 
inalienable  rights,  which  ought  to  be  as  much  respected  as  those  of  grown- 
up persona ;  more  so,  indeed,  sinee  they  cannot  defend  them ;  and,  there- 
fore, patents  ought  to  study,  above  all  things,  to  be  peffeetly  just  to  them, 
not  one  d«f  clkywing  that  which  they  prohibit  on  another,  or  acting  so  as 
to  lose  Iheir  ohildrtn'a  respect,  but  to  let  all  their  conduct  to  them  be  even, 
ftarle»y  and  truthfid^  practising  themselves  the  uprightness  they  try  to 
inevkate. — CkUdrm,  mid  htm  to  Manage  them. 

ANSWERS  AND  NOTICES  TO  COBRESPONDENTS- 

\*  Anomtmous  Com  If  tJNiCATtows  m^  noticed^  tsetpt  wkm  tksy  mreqf  a  permmal 
nature^  or  etmtaim  untubitantiaied  astertumt,  hui  m  ail  caau  U  i$  mdngable  thai  ear- 
rupomdmUtfnourike  editor  wiih  tktit  namoa  and  addretaa,  CottfSdenee  may  be  relied 
^ipom, 

&  H.  (Camden  Square.)  Not  at  yreient*  Wt  bops  that  wo  sbtll  bs  aUt  to  help  yon 
ere  long, 

Mri.  P.    We  regret  the  omitnon ;  it  wai  aoddentiL 

Dictionary  of  QuoTATioit8.-^(E.  S.)  We  can  strongly  reoommead  the  woA  {  a  no* 
tice  df  it  wiU  appear  in  our  next  nomber. 

Tb«  Vbgbtamam  CoKTEoyaEaT.— (W.  H.  i  /.  J. ;  H.  C,  &c.)  the  subject  ■hall 
receive  early  attention. 

J.  E.  J.  A  Schoolmistress ;  P.  8. ;  A  Teacher,  A.  P. ;  £.  W. ;  J.  S.  We  re- 
commend the  National  Society's  Monthly  Paper  as  best  saited  la  yow  parpos&) 

Q.  B.    We  are  extremely  obliged  to  yen  for  yottr  unwearied  interest  in  our  success ;  bat 

we  must  Tenture  to  beg  tlut  you  will  not  withhold  from  us  the  aid  of  your  able  pen 
when  yon  feel  inclined  to  express  your  views  publicly.  Ouf  pages  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  ftiends  of  education. 

Lady  C.  We  ars  not  in  a  position  to  engage  the  sendees  df  the  geatleman^  Several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  good  educational  ttaiua  have  proffered  the  services  grataitously, 
on  conations  to  which  we  have  already  acceded. 

FoBTRT. — To  our  numerous  verse-making  (Kends  we  b^  to  say,  that  so  far  as  our 
space  will  permit,  we  will  ^adly  publish  presentable  eontribntions. 

OoBAaaFOMDaNCS^-^We  trust  that  our  fhture  irrangeoMnts  will  enable  us  to  give  more 
attention  to  correspondence. 

If KEMooBKOKics. — Wc  Contemplate  a  dlscontiouanoe  of  this  article.  None  for  July 
will  appear  unless  we  find  from  correspondents  that  the  discontinuance  will  occasion 
disappofntment. 

CoinmiBimofr»— iHQViaixa-^CoanaaFOMDaNca,  ftc— We  miltt  again  remi^nd  our 
friends  that  they  would  grntly  facilitate  our  work  and  insure  notice  of  thtb'  ooaminni* 
cations  by  writing  each  distinct  subject  on  separate  papers.  We  really  have  not  time  to 
peruse  and  reply  to  letters  of  ten  or  twelve  pages  reUtive  to  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Communications  should  be  headed  thus :—  "  Arithmetic,"  "  Botany,"  *'  Chronoloffv '' 
••  Music."  &c.  * 
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"  THE  5RUCATI0NAL  TIMES,"  AND  "THE  GO^^ERNESS  AXD 

EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW.' 
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It  is  with  inuch  pleasure  that  w^  anaoonoe  that  the  ProprietofB  of  the 
two  principal  independent  educational  periodicals  have  agreed  that,  from 
the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  their  efforts  shall  be  united  in  anj^lTing  an 
Educational  publication  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  influential  and  im- 
portant profession  for  which  such  works  are  specially  designed. 

For  nine  years  our  contemporary — and  future  partner — ^the  "  Educa- 
tional Times*'  has  received  the  Well-merited  support  of  many  of  the  ablest 
teachers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  and  although  **  The  GrOTemess"  has 
been  before  the  public  but  a  sixth  of  that  time,  the  support  which  it  has 
received  has  been  more  than  |)roportionably  great.  We  can  confidently 
fttsert  that  no  other  educational  periodical  has,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time, 
received  so  considerable  an  amount  of  steady  support.  We  do  not  plume 
ourselves  too  much  on  this  flattering  circumstance.  We  are  aware  that  in 
starting  a  JVIagazine  devoted  to  education  in  general,  but  to  female  educa- 
tion in  particular,  we  trod  an  unbeaten  path ;  the  idea  was  attractive,'  and 
the  unprecedentedly  low  charge  at  which  we  offered  to  supply  the  work  to 
those  who  would  guarantee  us  support  by  becoming  subscribers,  and 
paying  the  yearly  subscriptions  in  advance  before  the  first  number  ap- 
peared, secured  to  us  that  support  which,  under  other  drcumstanees,  we 
might  not  have  received. 

It  may  be  asked,  "  Why  need  the  two  periodicals  be  united  P**  Our 
reply  is  simple.  The  editorial  staff  of  both  require  aid.  Half  the  share- 
holders in  "  The  Educational  Times*'  proprietary  are  also  shareholders 
of  ''  The  Governess,"  and  they,  after  consulting  with  many  eminent  friends 
of  education,  have  decided  that  it  woul(f  be  well  to  unite  the  two  periodic 
cals.  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  educational  topics  should  be  discussed 
in  both ;  that  the  same  school-books  and  literary  works  should  be  noticed 
in  both ;  and  that  if  the  two  editors  and  their  coadjutors  were  to  diride 
the  work  of  the  two  periodicals  amongst  themselves,  many  advants^es 
would  result  from  it.  Authors,  publishers  and  correspondents  have  cer- 
tainly shown  great  patience  vrith  us ;  we  hare  often  been  compelled  reluc- 
tantly to  break  faith  with  them,  simply  because  our  work  has  been  too 
much  for  us,  and  we  could  not  secure  a  large  and  efficient  staff  of  assist- 
ants vrithout  increasing  the  price,  and  perhaps,  in  consequence,  decreasing 
the  circulation  of  our  Magazine. 


